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Vol  XXI.  SEPTEMBER,  1810.  No.  1. 


Art.  l.-^Tht  secret  History  of  the  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte  i 
including  his  private  Life,  Character^  domestic  Adml^ 
nistration,  and  his  Conduct  to  foreign  Pots)^rs :  together 
with  secret  Anecdotes  of  the  d^erent  Courts  of  Europe^ 
and  of  the  French  Revolution.  With  two  Appendixes^ 
consisting  of  State  Papers^  and  of  biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Persons  compmng  the  CotiH'  of  St.  Cloud.  By 
Lewis  Goldsmith^  Notary  Public;  Autnorof*  the  Crimts 
of 'Cabinets/  '  an  Exposition  of  the  Condudt  of  France 
towards  'America,^  fy^.  London,  Richardson^  IBIO* 
pp.651 

MR.  Lewiif  Qotdsmitb,  wfts,  ^ceording^  to  the  account 
which  the  has  given  of  liimself,  the  original  institntor  and 
editor'of  the  newspaper  printed -at  Paris,  but  written  in  Eng- 
lish, called  the*  Argus>  which  has  lately  expired.  Mr.  Qc* 
informs  us  that  he  had  intended  to  conduct  this  paper  whll 
perfect  impartiality  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  this  impafrtiality 
could  not  be  practised  under  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
venimettt;  and  that  it  would  beiiecessrfiy  to  offer  the  ihost 
servile  adulation  to  Buonaparte^  and  to  deal  out  tlie  most 
scurrilous  invectives  against  his  enemies;  an<f,  in  shdrt,  that 
fa^  would  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  an  independent  mind 
in  the'iH)nductof  the  jMiper. 

While  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  *  Walkinlg  arm  in  arm  with 
Talleyrand  m  the  lobby  of  the  iUilian  opera,  Buffa/  be  says 
that  h^' told  the  then  right  hai^d  minister  of  the  Corsican,  that 
;he  would  'rather  conduct  a  newspaper  at  Algiers  than  in 
Paris,'  under  ^uch  restrictions  as  those  to  which  he  was  ob- 
jected. According  to  Mr.  Goldsmith^s  ovwi  account,  h6  had 
not'  been  editor  of  the  Argus  moxt  than  four  months,  before 
-he  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  concern. 

Cbit.  Rev.  Vol,  21,  September,  1810.  A 
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After  this  Mr.  G.  says  that  the  French  government  formed 
a  resolution  of  sendinff  him  to  England  as  a  disaffected  man, 
vfho  ha(iinserted  iibels  inthe  Argus  against  his  country  and 
his  king.  For  this  apparent  condescension^Mr.  G.  teUs  us 
that  Buoiuiparte  thought  that  the  Engiisfa  miobtry  woidd  send 
him  Peltier  inretum.  But  the  French.government,  finding 
that  diis  exchange  was  not  likely  to  take  place,  rescinded  the 
orders  for  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Goldsmith^  who  had  actually 
been  put  on  board  tfie  Vpacket  at  Dieppe^  which  had  just 
cleared  the  harbour^  when  a  signal  was  ma(|e  for  its  return^ 
and  Mr.  G.  was  zgm  taken  out  and  recoadocted  to  the 
capital^  .       .      "         . 

:  Mr.  GoMsmttb  was  now  once  more  at  Paris  p  and  as  be 
says,  '  without  any  visible  restraint.'  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable -that  this  same  gentleman,  who  tells  us  that  he 
bad  already  attracted  the  resentment  of  Buonaparte  and  his 
ministers,  by  his  repugnance  to  become  tbeit  tool  in  the  <ion- 
duct  of  the  A{mis><  should,  about  a  month  after  thi^,  when 
^all  tide  Englishmen  in  f^aris,  and  all  over  France/ were 
ordered  to  be  arrested,  have  such  special  favour  shewu 
.  to  him  as  to  beei^empted  from  the  operadpn  of  the  barbarous 
decree.  Mr.  G.  says^  *  /  know  of  no  precise  reason  for  this  ;* 
but  a  reason  there  must  have  been ;  for  Buonaparte  is  not  a 
Jn^  given  to  make  exceptions  to  his  general  /severity  without 
reasbnd ;  nor  to  shew  clemency  unless  he  has  some  end  to 
s^i^e.  Mr.  G.  adds  that  he  *  guessed  it  arose  from  a  sense  of 
decern^  on  account  of  the  manner  in' which  I  had  been  so 
lately  treated/  But  when  was  Buonaparte  swayed  by  a  sense 
of  decency  ?  Or  can  Mr.  G.  really  suppose  that  Buonaparte 
was  influenced  by  such  a  sentiment,  if  he  verily  believes  all 
the  gross  violations  jgf  decency,  and  of  every  refined,  every 
tender  .and  virtuous  sentinient,  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him 
fn  the  present  book. 

While  other  Englishmen  at  Verdun,  Bitsche,  and  other 
places,  were  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  tyranny  and  the 
most  cruel  hardships,  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  left  at  large  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  permitted,  as  he  informs  us,  to  earn, 
his  livelihood  by  acting  as  *  a  law  agent  and  a  sworn  transla- 
tor,' '  a  profession  of  considerable  respectability  in  France.* 
^  This,'  adds  Mr.  G.  'gave  me  access  to  the  first  persons  in 
q2^€,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire  that  information,  chichi 
now  communicate  to  the  public*  Thus,  then,  while  Buona* 
parte  was  gratifying  the  most  pitiful  resentment  by  immuring 
some  few  hundreds  of  English  travellers  at  Verdun,  &c.  in 
dfefiance  of  all  humanity,  as  well  as^  of  custom  and  decorump 
\iis^  sense  of  decency^  towards  Mr.  Goldsmith,  suffered  hiqi 
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t^^ftilmk  itf  a  pK>fe8sioii9  which  '  ^ave  him  acceu  to  the 
Jfirst  persons  in  office  f  and  enabled  him  to  expose  the  hidden 
.  ^y^iw^.of  ibisrge\vieraaienti  • 

^Hf  We  ^^Oafe^s  th^t.all  this  strikes  us  as  very  improbable ;  and/ 
«^Wi^l|re  {ijaid-speakiog  men^  we  cannot  but  say  that  if  Mr* 
fi^jhttS  ha4  access  to  such  recondite  sources  of  political  in« 
^rmttioilf  S9  he  pretends,  some  connection  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  French  government^  of  a  different 
species  from  that  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  divulge. 
What  this  was  Mr.  Goldsmith  best' knows;  and  we  shall  not 
Jtiat  liny  further  to  enquire. 

Mr.'  (jr.  confesses  that,  in  this  work,  he  has  not  beei^ 
*  sparing  of  his  colours/  and  in  laying  on  these  colours,  in 
the  different  events  and  characters'  which  he  describes,  he  has 

}>robably  been  often  led  by  the  zeal  of  a  novice  in  the  ariti- 
acpbin  school  to  blend  the  dazzling  varnish  of  fiction  with 
the  sober  hues,  of*  truth*  New  converts  to  any  cause  or  doc- 
fj^ne  are  proverbially  violent;  as  a  friebd  who  is  become  an 
Dpemy,  ia  alw^^ys  more  bitter  and  unrelentit^,  than  an  enemy 
wiApi:baf  DQV^  h^^n  a  friends  The  new  convert,  particularly 
where  interest  is  combined  with  the  change  of  sentiment,  is 
ta^la testify  Ins  sincerity,  which  he  fears  to  be  dubious  and 
4nt>wsUo  be'Sttspected;  and  hediinks  tiiat  he  cannot  attempt 
ifan  With  more  efficacy  or  Miccess,  than  by  calumniating  his 
old  frfitnds,^  and  pimegyrizM^  his  new ;  by  reviling,  with  every 
jqHtbvlr  of  infamy,  the  cause  which  he  has  abandoned,  and  by 
ititaibig,  with.  extHav^^hnt  eulogy,  that  which  he  has  em* 

j^nWlMfthsTraiiy  b6these  feelhli|^  hove  directed  the  pen  of  Mr. 
4ttUUbn|Mi|  while  rfae  was  composite  the  present  work,  is  best 
Inbwfa'.tiirdiknself  ^  but  if  they  have,  we  would  wish  him  to 
jBsfleoli  thoffctkevaiiie  of?  bis  praito  is  depreciated  by  the  in« 
idiseriminoteftsnture of  his  abuse;  and  that  but  little  cbnfi* 
Uonseia  taJbe  phoed  in  those,  who  are  remarkable  for  theit 
UtrnmiBtki^gAmpoUiicai  extremes^  We  are  not,  and  we  never 
Ijaae-koen Grandly  either  to  Buoiwitote  or  his  government  7 
^ff^lwMr  tjBtmtmy  and  oppression  in  every  form';  but  though 
we  ike.thorbugtfly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  enormity,  which 
Bioaspiiftc^wiil:  not  perpetrate  in  order  to  remove  some  ob« 
stodeclid  Ae^itay  of  his  ambition,  and  that  many  of  his  mi* 
fuittemiaveiiMtipverned  by  more  scrapie  than  their  master^ 
9etibnt  qpiniop^  of  human  nature  itself  will  not  allow  us  ta 
Adki^feUh^U:lither  tliei  French  emperor  or  the  members  c^. 
Aia>^almiet,Yait^  such  monsters  in  human  form,  addicted  to 
iiiiflhrwanloa»crndliea^:aad  such  inc^stuons  and  brutal  lusts  a# 
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# 

fhey  krib  desci4bed  by  Mn  Gotdsjoiif^  wlt^  ^  has  ^'%e^ 
^afilfig  of  his  cotcRirsJ  \    '■■  >K 

That  our  author  ha9  been  wc^I  acquaiM^  Wkb  mim^/ijtf 
die  acftif 8 1ft  the  gfieat  drama  df  the  Fi*ehch  Wv^totionis^ 
we  thftik  Nfei^  evrdeiit  frdm  Various  dettiil*  in  ^&  pt^tiitnt 
s€t^vViMory.'  He  |jpofess^s  tb  h%ive''ic6Av«Wecr;ol{V'^ri  fS^M% 
of  ihthW«^y;  iivfth  Blirrere,  OanftiSt,  Bar^&s^  R^^beK)  Si^J^ 
&te;;aHd1ife'8rftsi1f).74,  '     ;  ^     ^ 

*I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Napoleon  Buons^par^ 
better  than  any  mah  in  Europe  who  is  not  a^Jpipnchrnafi,.|  *$gfl| 
«ay  of  him  as  Persius  makes  the  ^hoolmaster'sa^  to  hift  p^^A— 
*'ECiriluset  ihdute  novi/'/  ..       '      *"     .    '    ""[   '.' 

In  bis  preface,  p.  xxix^  Mr.  G.  iay»,-  * »         --^^ 

•No  person  who  knew  me  during-  my  eigtt  ye^rs  residence  in 
taris,  caii  doubt  of  my  having  had  Ihe  n>eMis  of  obtainirig  the 
in^sl  cori-eit  mfbrrnktidn,  of  almost  ^v^ty  thmg  wfiicb  occiirred 
In  ^hat  ea]f»ifal.  Every  day,  every  hoiif>  I  w^as  in  the  habits  of^ 
sedng'p^^rsd^^wtk)  B^d  the  means  of  giving  me  inforrnitioriV'iKit 
ttttly  «tt-th'€p^g8etft'^iWof  ^{fairs^  but  on  past  occUrrenck/ 

,  As  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  vGVed.  tmder/ the!  government /of 
BttOfidparte  for  the:  long  p^iotilof  eight  yeanps-^  iat^^he/bii 
ktftg^y'experii^iiced,  his  :favoary  and  that  of.hittninislervytfiii 
fi9  while:  diet  re^  of  bis  couDtryh>ea  weperpla(bsd  ii^^attiBt^  tif 
the  mo^  crdel  jeopardy'^  hrid  many  >o£ltb^  Vere  WMktMfg 
bread,  he  Mfas^sraered  to  .pmitisei.'friia^.hfe'.bidifdfcrfir'^ra 
profes^sion  of  considerable  respectability'  in  the  capital io£'diib 
f>^nch  empire,  whi<;h  ''^it^  kini ^AoMSk^t6^dAteim6p^fiti»* 
in  Ibe  fVencb  admhiit^lltitiQfiy  we.were  DQt:a Jitil*  fd^piiiifldt^ 
find  this  Bam^  gentleJDan.  .wi  ao6Her  amv|ed  in  .Ebgkmd/  tbab 
he  sits  doUrif  vf  ry  ealnily  at;bis  deabj  tDtmolicejalia^  paif  of 
bis  counftryhien;  as  jpi«».;^id  rteioers  ofBiMBajpartfiiiwUo 
wefesiippoirtiiig.tbe  JBriUsb/govei^riieni  vfM\  thbir  Kvcs>i»M 
/ortitnet>  while  be  wa9>^^coui:liiq(  the.  prottl^tii{a  x)f  ibljaogl 
inveterate  enen^;  Mr<|,G. .sbys^  pMS6^  ^jl.tevfe  .frntoi.^ 
l^lieve  tfadt  jtbereare  some  jierson^  in  Uus  ciMitiy  irtfa»;I|ave 
a  ^direct  coi&municatioti  witb:  Buonaparte/  Nosf,  ;if:  our 
author  bas  reason,  as  be  s^ya,  for  j>ebe»iag.llhiatnMMMaibfe 
intercourse  with  the  enemy^  whdse  breid:  faa.baa  latBlry>beaii 
eetingi  it  is. bis. .duty  to  deooimce(tbiesetora%  whoever 'Ibejr 
may  foe^  to  the  Briti$k'govenHnentj,ithdt '1tfa«|i  oiay  wflfetca^ 
they  deserve  for.  tlieir  wi»it  k>f  piiri96Bim^'iktifd44^,''ihm 
'patriotic  son  of  Britain,  wbo  bas  bfeii^linng>for*tigbl  yeara 
.under  the  mishile  of  the  Cohucali,.'profUne»>tiKba  aawtrit 
acquainted  *  with  the  real  views  of  the  modern  frfonmews^ 
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~mdtpr(^^4^  Me^.  ofMb^tty!  ^  Ue  ;caIKjbe;i?,  that  i^ 
ViSf^  ^il  veptmre  .tQ..^flEicai  tfeat  tjifije  is  ^Vtlw9  wottveijt'  (a|^ 
m^m^  in  tkw.  cpuaUj)  '  ^a  ^mji^r^-  in  p/sttq,  vi^  w^Uas 
^WJf;^  priiKres^  ^Qlio^,  Won^,,  i:l^fiy^li^rs,.aii4  Qtl^^p  MtUst, 
similar  to  those  of  Suoiu^p^riei's  cr^fitio^.'  Does  Mr.  Gold- 
«mMi»  ia  hh  lova  for  Iruth,  veat;ace  tq  fiffira^  .i(his  wOhou^ 
fK^ot'i  Or>  if  be  cs^n  produce  any  jpj^oof  pf  what  he  9ajs» 
^iky  €Iq«8.  fay^  not  liiy  it  before  gQXempaefit,  that  tiie^  pjpt  may 
1l9/i^V^)p(>M  atwjl.  *«  g^ilfy  b^  pmii^hjed?  Or  does  Mr.  G, 
W^id^  ibal.hb  o^kmaiiQn  has  a^quir^d  ^ch  fc^qs  by  Aif 
^OMg  residime  in  WxmQe^  as  to  nak^  up  any  deficiei|cy  ia  the 
proof  wbicl)  he  can  adduce  f  •        .  .  , 

iix  p.  19,  pur  atAtibojr  9i^  tM*  '  at  tj^e  (^po^menqepient  of 
ihe  rep^frlkAii  regme,  Daotoii  cs^fpe  op, a  secret  mission  to 
^^ta4a  p^i|Qn§  in  tbiii  country/  9r4  tb^t  ff<|ini  this  "period 
^  FALSE  patriots/  (undei*  \yhat  cl^ss  pf  patriot^  are  w^  X^ 
twk .  Mr.  Gold^nuth  ?). «  und^r  the  naoie  of  reformer^  and 
sif^rBN9s  OF  x»^  PEOFif?^  hi^zie  reqeiv^df  and  stiU  dQ 
r^uv€,  a  rei^ut(\r  stipend  from  ikeei^m^l  enemies  q[[  Mr^g*' 
Uutd  and  oj  Hkerty.'  Her^  i^  s^c|l  a  serip^^  cjiarg^,  that 
Mir*  Gold^nHlli  }^  bom^i  by  ev^y,  .obligation  of  jjustice  and 
<if  ftotb,  either  Jp.  prQv^  ik?  f*ct,,or  be  cpr^tei^tjed  to  pass  as 
#{]BiaUdpvis  sland^reTi  io  wjbos^  assertions' no  confidence  is  to 

7id[^4>;  4A2,  3,  Mr.  Q.  whp  wqnl^.Hf^aWy  b«  well  cqij- 
tenft ft^ hiiv6  .^.  '/re^  a^(:^«  0.  fj^ejird  p^r^ns  in  pffipe^  her^ 
0a:be  says  that  J^^  h^d  to  tiiosp  i«  Frt(Tfcf,  ^eavpurs  moff 
|iQW^ii6iU|:t0>cq0jiri9C^  them,  of  hi?  aeal  ijii  ^beir  service,  .^ 
mwlmg  l^e.  motii^es  and  csihiniqiating  t|ie  views  of  cUl  their 

*  t'^wh/  sayi  bur  a,ulhor, .' paftic^uiarly  t6.  call  the  attention 
**^  tbuiitr^^en  at  large- to  tnos^  men  who-  are  so  loud  in  their 
^  <ih  tffinisters,  prHtfiding  to  feel  regret  when  any  of  our 
ilHohs  niifearry.  They  feel  'no  regret^  ^nt  r^pUe  at  those 
failures,  because  they  further  their  views,  Tbey  would  have  felt 
i-ml  regret  had  our  expeditions  succeeded/ 

Here,w*^  Cad  that  Mr,  Ct,  has  so  timch  enlarged  his  stock 
offlagacltyj  hy  Ijis  '  efglit  yearns*  giostra(.!on  before  the  throne 
0f  tW  Corskarij  ihgtt  ii>e  can  dbceni  even  the  feel iugit  and 
,afi^eclioti3  oF  men/  aii4  tell  ^jjiether  of  iiot  they  inwardly 
rejoice  when  they  onfwardly  grieve,  or  inwardfy  grieve  when 
tbq^^  outwardly  rejoice/  Surely  tuunaparte  ma*it  have  ex- 
perienced a  great  loss  in  ptntjtig  with  Mr.  Goldimith,  who 
couid  have  given  hiuij^ch  accurate  mfunnatiou  respcc ling  the 
tlioujfbLs  and  feelings  of  his  co^rfl^^rs  in  t|)e  dciivjrit^  r?oat  ?f 
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ine  Tbuilleries!  But  however  tiiis  may  be,  we  Ihmk  nlii^ 
Mr.  Goldsmith  shduld  not  have  crossed  the  water  to  vent  ^rt^ 
above  malignant  aspersion  on  those  who  condemn  tb^  Wi^i? 
sure?  of  ministers.  What  did  Lord  Grenville,  or  Lord  Gri^ 
or  Mr.  Pousonby,  or  Mr.^Whitbread,  feel  no  regret,  \fdi^Tf 
our  armies  perished  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren,  or  did  th^ 
rejoice  at  the  necessity  which  forced  Lord  Wellington  to  rei^^ 
treat  after 'the  battle  of  Talaveraf  What  views  can  thosc^ 
men  have  who  oppose  the  measures  of  ministers,  which  caff 
be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  their  country,  or  favourable  t& 
those  of  Buonaparte  I  Have  these  great  and  honourable  men, 
or  have  other  great  and  honourable  men,  who  are  involved  iii 
the  unsparing  calumnies  of  Mr.  Goldsmith,  ever  resided  like 
himself  for  eight  years  in  the  French  capital,  submitting^  to 
the  domination  of  the  Corsican,  and  obtaining  access  to.  the 
£rst  menials  in  his  l{st  of  official  slaves?  '  ' 

But,  adds  Mr.  Goldsmith,  '  those  who  wish  well  to'  mfatf*: 
kind,  ought  not  to  clog  the  operations  of  an  English  mittA^' 
lustration,  of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  provided  thejrbd 
determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Buonaparte.'  But,  sdf^ 
posing,  for  a  moment,  that  we  ought  to  .wage  ^n  internecine 
tv'ar  with  Buonaparte,  are  there  not  different  mod^s  in  whidfr 
this  war  may  be  prosecuted?  And  may  not  some  of  tb^m  be 
wise  and  other^  foolish,  some  of  them  prudent  end^tfae^ 
rash,  sonie  of  them  efficacious  and  otlier»  vain?— And  4f' bur 
ministers  pursue  the  foolish,  the  rash,  and  the  vainj  instelid  of 
the  wise,  the  prudent,  and  the  efficacious,  are  those  who  blaiM 
their  conduct  to  be  stijgmatized  as  the  hirelings  qfBtioiiapartt 
and  the  enemies  of  mankind  ?  Are  those  persot)»  to  be  ex* 
|)osed  to  this  obloquy,  who  censiired  ministers  for  their  ii^ 
%farioU^  ^tt^ck.  on  Copenhagen^  and  for  their  improvident  ^x* 
pedition  to  Wak^eren  i  Aiud  is  this,  obloquy  to  b^  Iavi3bf(|^ 
without  ineasiire,  or  restraijuit,  by  a  man  who  has,  ^ccoi^ng 
to  bis  own  confession,  b^e^  for  fight  yea^s  domesticated  wi^ 
the  enemy  ?  * 

^  We  have,'  says  Mr.  G.  in  th«  language:  of  .oooterapt,  f.e 
great  many  s^iopkeepers  and  tradesmen^  who  make  theinselve» 
extremelv  busy  in  politics.^  And  pray,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  What 
greater  right  have  you  to  noake  yourself  so  *  extremely  busy- 
m  politics'  itlian '  these  '  mtany  shopkeepers  ztid  tradesoben^* 
whom  you  revile  ?  Do  not  these  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  the  government,, and  have' 
ihey  not  a  great  interest  at  stake  on  the  mode  in  ivhicb  it  i» 
conducted?  *  Is  it  hot  of  great  importance  to  jtAem,  whether 
we  have  a  wise  and  a  good,  or  a  weak'  and  a.  corrupt  admr* 
mstrationf  How  tben^  as  far  ^  they' are  ratibi!tal  and  «en)»L. 
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five  beings,  can  they,  or  ought  they,  to  refraio  from  often 
occupying  their,  minds  ^ith  topics  of  political  discussion, 
which  «o  immediately  affect  their  own  wdfare  and  that  of 
their  posterity  f 

We  will  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  felt  it 
our  duty  to  advert,  and  will  make  some  exti;»cts  from  Ml*; 
Goldsmith's  Mxjrk,  which  seem  likely  to  inform  or  to' amuse, 
though  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  G.  appears  to  have  written 
this  book,  wiir  not  permit  us  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tfll  that 
he  relates.  In  many  iastances  he  appears,  to  have  scraped 
together  the  scandal^and  gossip  of  the  Parisian  canaille,  9n4 
as>  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  h^  has  '  nQi  been 
faring  of  his  colours/  we  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
conjecture  what  portion  of  his  narrative  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  sublime  faculty  of  embellishment. 

*  It  always  appeared  to  rae  enigmatical/  says  Mr.  Goldsmith^ 
•  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  king  (Louis  XVI.)  either 
to  carry  him  off  by  force,  or  to  make  a  proper  representation  to 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  convention^  All  that  I  have  bee^ 
able  to  collect  from  Barrire,  Tallien,  Camoty  &c.  was,  that  they 
received  anonymous  letters  containing  threats^  &c.  but  that  no 
attempt  to  save  fahn  was  made  either  direct  or  indirect.  San- 
jterre  t^ld  fne  that  he  trembled  the  day  on  which  jthe  king  was 
executed,  m<^re  than  ev^r  he  did  in  his  life,  ^ga^  i^ever,  said  h€W 
'<  was  the  destruction  of  the  contention  so  ne^r  as  it  was  thajt 
j}ay,  for  had  onf.  ipan  shouted  vive  le  roi,  when  th^  king  was  on 
the  way  to  the  place  of  execution^  or  at  thje  plape,  all  woul4 
have  been  over  !** 

'A  comedian  of  the  tkeiilre  Frangois  of  the  name  of  Michand, 
who  wasxon  duty^it  the  Temple  as  a  municipal  officer,  assured 
me  that  nothing  could  have  beei^  mor^e  easy  than  to  have  carried 
off  the  royal  family ;  and  he  further  observed  th^t  all  the  other 
municipal  officers  who  appeared  the  inost  brutal  to  the  uftfortu- 
nate  sufferers,  were  the  roost  disposed  to  serve  tbien^. 

*  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  stupor  which  i^gned  in 
.  ^he  convention  was  beyond  any  thing  ever  witnessed.    Hundreds 

of  members  voted','  from  fear  alone,  for  the  king*8  death ;  all 
those  who  seemed  in  the  least  degree  ipclined  tp  be  mercifhl  %o 
him,  were  menaced  by  furies  of  both  sexes,  placed  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  hall  of  the  conventioi>^  ^nd  in  the  tribynesi,  9t  three 
Jivres  per  day ;  and  f  kavfi  been  toJfly  thj^t  after  ike  president 
Vei^niaud  had  pipnpunced  judgment  of  4jeath gainst  the  king^ 
the  convention  sa^  in  a  kind  df  stupor  fqr  five  minutes,  not  a 
word  escaped  even  ^p  a^ost  yiolei^t  pf  itsimember^.^ 

-  In  the  above  passage  the  mtelligent  reader  will  not  fail  m 
remark  the  avowed  confidential  interccitirs^  which  appears  tq 
\me  subsisted  betwe<ui  ]Ddr.  Qoldsmi^h  ^4  ^«  W^  TloIfSIt 
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demagogues,  which  were  generated  in  the  tempest  of  tb« 
revolution,  whose  hands  were  in^brued  in  the  biood  of  iooo* 
cence,  ^lu)  who  were  active  accomplices  in  the  death  of  th# 
unfortunate  king.  Yet  this  is  the  map  who,  at  this  day,  comey 
forward. to  accuse  the  fritntk  of  the  peojp/e  .of  baviog  been^ 
fHKi  of  being  it)  the  pay  of  France. 

On  the  memorable  31st  pf  May,  J793,  when  the  sections 
of  Paris  demaqded  th^  he^  of  twenty^two  m«mbe«s  of  die 
fopv^ntioiiy    . 

^  Thoinas  Payne!  says  the  pafrioHc  Mr. 'Goldsmith,  *  told  me  he 
was  going  to  the  Convention,  but  wds  dissuaded  from  it  by  Dan- 
ton/ who  told  him  that  he  might  be  inrolv^  in  B^ssot's  iffalts 
M  he  wa6  bis  friiend*  Payne  observed,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
leesuoh  proceedings;  upon  which  the  other  remarked,  ^*  Thai 
fevQlutionsr  are  not  to  be  made  with  rose  water*'* 

,^  In  La  Vendee  General  Thurreau,  who  is  now  French  ambas* 
aadbr  in  America,  annihilated  whple  parishes,  butchering  men^ 
Ivomcn  and  children;  and  on  one  occasion,  on  bis  return  from 
LaV€Jtdef,he  entered  the  town  of  Rennes  decorated  with  ear^ 
and  heads  of  Chouans  pinned  to  bis  cos^t,  and  in  the  loop  of  bis 
>at!r  ^ 

That  a  jacobin  fanatic  might  have  his  coat  or  his  hat  stack 
^ith  mm9£ars,  we  can  easily  conceive^  but  it  h  not  quite  so 
^edib)e<  that  be^ould  put  so  many  men^s  heads  in  the  same 
place.  However,  as  Mr.  Gold$mith  might  eigoy  the  confi-f 
flence  of  this  said  General  Thurreau,  as  well  as  of  Talliei^ 
^nd  Santerre,  it  does  not  become  us  to  <|ueiition  the  accuracy 
q{  bis  i^forma^tiop.  ill  this  particular. 

-^  <'l  hate  itfrbin  mqtiei/tibnable  autUrity*  says  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
f  that  when  Sieyes  was  "at  Berlin,  a  correspondence  Ijetw^en  him 
pnd  'Palleyrand  and  his  party  was  begun,  about  effecting  a  conn* 
-ler-re^olution,  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  young  duke 
pf  Orleans,  (Sikyes  was  always  conndered  an  Orleanist)  and  in 
^asfe  that  {iriwffe  should  refuse  from  family  considerations,  that 
Ibf  Crown  «hooW  'be  given  to  Prince  Louis  pf  Prussia,  brother 
lo  the  king,  and  who  wa»  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  Ncgo^ 
ipiatjons  to  tiat  ^ect  W€i*e  positively  carried  on  by  Sieycs  and 
fbe  Prussilfn  government. 

•^  f  Th«  pkin'of  course  was  submitted  to  Buopapartc,  who  would 
fiot  lister^  V^  the  ^propbiitW  about  the  Buke  of  O/Uans,  ibitt  ap* 
jdtared  fi?  et^Uiesee  to  a  ^prince  of  J^russia  being  placed  upon  the 
Whfich  throne'* :\  IHhe'actors  wej^  all  to  ha\'e  eminefit  posts  givch 
io  thedi  according  to  their  respective  talents.'         -      -  • 

*  LitM^to/d  of  Xif^  (olfowia^  t^t  by  one  -9$  Siu)m^>»rtf'§4nmmtfjnmb^ 
Jhoitly  after  the  Hih  Brumnire,  Sieyes  observed  .Jto  'Jivlp^zpfus^,  ihsA  j/L 
^^A  ^>^  ^fece'ts^r^  i^^titotifyifig  t6  fritssi^  t]|e  diabge  m  t|ifeir  goyerame^t. 
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,  Mr.  G.  gives  aa  account  of  what  bi^ppened  on  fk^  18th 
Brumairef ^hen  Buonaparte  deposed  the  Directory^,  and 
usurped  tbe  government^  from  information,  furpisbed.as  jb# 
says,  from  '  some  of  the  party'  con^ei^ned  ip  giving  mli 
ilespot  to  the  French.  , 


'  When  Buonaparte  lefl  the  ha]l  of  jthe  eoMDCil  of  SOQ, : 
he  was  so  roughly  handled,. he  was  in  a  ^te  of  inseAsilnlUy* 
ai^d  as  the  French- say,  it  a  perdu  la  tite.  His. direction  .^kod 
lerror  comn^iuuicated  itself  to  his  partizans. 

^Sieyes  rode*  oflf  in  full  gallop:  his  h.orse  took  frigbt»aQ|d 
threw  Ms  ri&r,  wlio  concealed  himself  uppn  a  tree  till  near  daA. 
Bodlay  dela  Meurthe,  afnd  ftegnault  de  St.  Jean  iTAhg^lyj-hi^ 
themselves  in  a  large  closet  at  a  Restaurateur^ $  at  St.  Cloud;  and 
when  all  was  over,  several  officers  went  into  the  8fi|^  jpoam^ 
where  these  two  men  we  ire  concealed,  who,  hearing  that  .things 
had  taken  a  (avourable  turn,  made  their  9y;>pearaoce  to  the  great 
aurprise  and  mirth  of  tlic  company.       ^  . 

^  Murat,  seeing  the  state  that  Buonaparte  was  in,  and  the 
shameful  conduct  of  the  non'tniiitaires,  sent  into  the  hall  iof 
I^ucien  Buonaparte,  who  that  day  happened  to  be  president  of 
the  council.  Lucien,  seeing  that  a  decree  of  outlawry  was 
l^oing  to  be  passed  against  Buonaparte,  was  already  quitting  the 
chair  to  join  his  brother ;  he  came  out  dressed  in  his  cpstun^ 
and  ordered  the  soldiers,  which  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  president 
of  the  council,  to  follow  him  into  the  hall,  which  they  aid.  '^ 

'Lucien  and  Murat  entered  the  hall  with  the  nuHlary,< and 
the  members  fkw  in  every  direction ;  as  to  Buonaparte^  he  was 
sitting  on  one  of  the  steps  in  a  state  of  stupor.  Augere^tl,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  coiincil,  quitted  it  with  Lucien,  and 
came  to  offer  his  services  to  Buonaparte.  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons,  who  had  an  opportutiity  of  knowing  every  thi^g  that . 


to  iaform  fais  majesty  that  the  kka  of  plaping  an  Means  on  the  throne  of 
France  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  tliai  negociationi  sbonM  eomaMncb 
for  {tfacing  a  Prussian  prince  on  the  throne.  Buonaparte  obienred^  '  that 
he  should  not  wish  to  confide  such  an  important  document  to  his  secretary, 
and  thtft  he  bimtolf  wafir  but  an  indi^rent  writer,  and  therefore  if  be  ^ey/^ 
would  draw  up  (ridigtr)  the  pro]^  himself,  be  would  BttA-^  by  Diovr,  who 
was  theo  going  to  Berlin,  but  that  eveu  Duroc  should  not  kuow  any  t]|bi|^  of 
'  it  Thii  was  done,  and  Sieyes  took  tt  for  granted  that  the  document  was 
sent  to  Bi^lin;  •  A  short  time'afti^r  the  reToldtioH  of  Brumcitre,  Buonaparte 
tamed  Siegrei  out  of  his  consulship,  and  a|^6intedCambaeiirts  ana  leBruii 
joint  consuls  with  himself.  Sieyes  became  outrajgeous;  Buonaparte  obfi^KToJl 
^ery  cooly  to  him,  that  if  he  stirred  he  would  publish  his  pr6j4t,  fhich  h|9 
tlieugfat>  thaXhe^fSntiriaparte}  was  fcioX  enough  to  send  to  Berlin :  *  No  sif, 
flsid  ^'^l  keep  it  aa  a  memenio  of  your  igaoranee  and  tioaaoa  I  ( It.  SBeyes 
{ind  Buonaparte  uerer  ^oke  to  each  other  since  tkat  day. 

*  MiV  G.  says,  p.  37,  that  SJeyes  had  preriously^  kari^ed  to  rjc2f,with  • 
view  to  this  very'  refoluiion,  which  sOon  occasioned  nit  fall  in  more  iqstanoM 
^ban  one.  Ffendfattkeii  ate  said'  to  have  a  great  idek  of  a  maa  wh9  lato^ 
^  mnttr  •'chtf^^ 
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padied  on  that  day,  that  had  tbe  decree  of  out-lawry  agaiiwt 
Buonaparte,  &c.  been  proclaimed  by  the  Huissiers,  before  Lucien 
aad  Murat  entered  the  hall' with  the  military,  it  wouW  have 
btfttk  m  firtal  day  for  the  conspirators  I' 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Goldsmith,  in  his 
{>resent  turn  of  mind;  when  he  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
thorough-paced  anti-jacobin,  positively  affirming  in  p.  65, 
that  '  peace  might  have  been  made  with  the  Directory,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  asserted  to^the  contrary;'  and 
4n  p."  6i,  he  spurns  at  the  *  old  diplomatic  jargon/  that  '  the 
.Directory^  could  not  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amit^.f  . 

<  *  When  Lord  Lauderdale  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  Buonaparte;  I  recollect  that  Rewbell  said  to  me,  in  tb^ 
istudy  of  M.  Pirrault  dea  Chaumes,  (an  advocate  of  great  talents 
and  respectability  in  Paris,)  had  you  made  peace  with  us  when 
*tjord  Mdmcsbury  was  at  Lille,  you  would  have  conquered  us  after- 
wards ;  but  if  you  make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  he  will  conquer 
you.* 

*  Lord  Grenville  was  minister  during  both  negociations,  which 
made  Rewbell  observe,  votre  Milord  Grenville  n'est  pas  un  grand 
howme^Etat*  , 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  G/^ives  it  as  his  opinion 
!lbat  /  Lord  Grenville  never  could  have  been  sinc£Re> 
whenbe  opened  the  negotiations  with  Buonaparte ;'  and  that 
^*he  is  too  great  a  statesman  not  to  have  seen  the  danger  of  a 
'peace  with  the  present  ruler  of  France.'  We  believe  that 
Lord  Grenville  will  not  thank  Mr.  Goldsmith,  nor  any  other 
gentleman,  for  any  compliment  which  is  paid  to  him  at  the 
expense  of  his  sincerity.  Sincerity  may  not,  perhaps,  rank 
very  high  in  the  moral  code  of  Air.  Goldsmith;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  principal  distinction  between  genuine  and 
counterfeit  worth,  or  between  that  character  ^'hich  merits 
our  esteem,  and  that  which  excites  our  contempt.  We  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Grenville  was  sincere,  when  he  opened  a  ne* 
gociation  for  peace  with  Buonaparte ;  and  no  person  can  rea^ 
the  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Fox  and.  Talleyrand, 
without  being  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  English  ca* 
binet.  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  were  indeed  too  saga- 
cious not  to  see  that*  peace  with  a  man  of  such  unbridled  am* 
'bition  as  Buonaparte,  must  be  more  uncertain  in  its  duration^ 
and  consequently  less  extensive  in  its  benefits,  than  with  a 
isovereign  of  a  different  description ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  saw  that  if  peace  w^  an  uncertain  benefit,  war  wa9 
a  certain  and  increasing  mischief;   and  where  the>detei> 
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ihmziionym  he  foHiied  only  from  a  choice  of  evib,  b  it  no  ' 
vnEdbioftd  JjrefeV  ihat  which  is  least,  compreheniively  eontf  ** 
ifertedf   Lord  Grcriville  is  surely  better  able  to  appretiat 
tbe  relative  flangers  of  peace  and  iirar  t^ati  Mn  Gokbmith  * 
and  whjie,  fats  yea  is  yea/ and  his  hay  nay,  he  will  probabl 
resign  to  Mr:  GoldsmiUi  the  honour  of  negociating  with 
masque  upop  his  face. 

'  One  of  the  professed  objects  of  this  work  is  to  prov^  that, 
in  the  present  stat^  of  Europe,  we  can  never  make  peace  with' 
Napoleqp'  Bupndparfe. '  We  are  not  advocates  for  the  |!»fin- 
dple'of  'ifiti«t)ecTne  war.  We  can  make  peace,. wheri  k  auiti 
otn^lntertest,  Wfth'^the  Dey  of  Algiers ;  and  v^hcnevcr  it  mat 
acpord  with  the'  views  of  our  ministers  to  make  peace  with 
Naj>oleoii,  ,wfr  do  not  suppqse  that  his  private  vices',  or  his 
f>ubitc  c^hn^s  will  stand  in  the  way.  If  the  Bourbons  were 
restored i  to-morrow  to  the  throne  of  France,  could  we, 
dra'wing  our  inferences  from  History,  from  the  long-cheriaherf 
antipathies  of  the  ti^'o  countries,  or  from  more  general  ViAvs 
of  human  nature,  ex^pect  a  tnuch  linger  iirtetr&I  of  peace 
with  the  French  nation  under  theii'  dynasty,  than  under  that 
of  Napoleon  ?  If  we  could  secure  ihe  independence  of  Spam, 
we  should  not  consider  a  peace  With  Napoleon  as  teeming 
with  more  msecurity  or  peril,  than  that  which  has  accompa^^ 
nied  beace  wit|i  Firance  in  former  instancesr.  If  Spain  be 
not  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  she  will  become  the 
ally  of  England.  This  will  be  her  natural  intereii^t,  and  the 
^eooUection  of  4^^  recent  conduct  of  the  French  will  rfoder 
it.  ^  national  propensity.  But  England,  united  in  striqt  .amitj 
i!93th  regenerate  Spain,  wouM  have  tittle  to  fear  from  the 
councils. of  France,. even  under  the  direction  of  Nap<decti*' 
We  should  therefore  be  sorry  to  abandon  the  cauae  of  ^Spain, 
even  while  only  u  ray  of  hope  is  left  of  rescuing  that  country 
from  the  gripe  of  France,  and  of  exalting  her  to  the  rank:  of 
a  great  independt^nt  power.  The  cause  is  not  yet  desperate ; 
qnd  m  the  peop/e  seem  at  last  roused  from  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  tu  the  other,  and  animated  with  an  irreconcilable 
bostitity  to  the  domination  of  the  Frenph,  we  must  confess 
that  He  have  piore  hope  than  we  had  at  any  former  peribd. 

But  to  retuj-n  to  the  recently  imported  Anti-Gallican  Mr. 
Goldsmith.  Mr.  G.  tells  us,  p  7^>  ^h^t  Buonaparte,,  whea 
at  the  nvifitary  school  at  Brienne, "began  his  career  by  admi- 
nistering poison  to  a  young  woman,  whq  had  loved  too  well. 
His  schoolfellow,  Dupont,  who  was  vanquished  by  the  Spa- 
nish patriots,  is  said  to  have  divu^ed  the  circumstance;  and 
hence  the  itl-blood  between  him  and  Buonaparte.  .  After  the 
cij^l^  of  Toulon,  Mr.  6.  informs  us  that  Baipaparte  was 
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mfiflUyfGfi  wVspy  by  Barras^  and  th^lii^^jp^pd^i^^Mm^  aot 
4>^min<tibj«  occupation^  that  b^s  comrades  r^fu3e4:'io^^ 
oniy-Hitaicourse  wkh  hiiii;and  that  a^ierwardf  ^I^en  lu&  f]CH^ 
gVP^t  iwas  order^  to  JNice,  wl^re  hie.  h^^ifjmt^  a<;^l49^ii> 
witb  .Mnrat^liis  condtict  and  that. of  his  ciow  hrcftfier^in-^iajf^ 
ws||;30  h»d^  that  they  \Kere  >both  cashiered  h^  A^bry  tlie 
proconstil^  and  stripped  of  their  epaulets  at  the  h^a4  pf  theifv 
inq[U^enl.  Buonaparte  was.  put  in  prisc^^  and  afterwards* 
^f[|^^^  te  quit  the  town. 

,3l9engreat;  Napoleon  is  reported  after  thi$^  to  ^v^  prc^ 
ff^deft  9^ foot  to  Paris;  where,  'notwiths^diiuj^arll  ^MSf^ 


spiare^when  the  Sections  of  Paris  were  silenced  )ij.. the  i^-r 
^leiy  of  ^e  Cloovention.  His  services  on  this  d^  prepare4 
^f^x^Wj  T^^^f^  tban  &n>y  other  event,  for  lii?  future  eWatioo^  '^ 
^  ,09  lim  return  oi  Buonaparte  to  P^ip  afte|r.  his  Italiofi 
li;M9pai^Q,  we  are  .told  that  .tie  was  enriched  witk  bpptjr^ 
;9|BiouMtiiig,  as  has  been  well  ascertained,  to  upwards  of  a 
SQ^Ii^.  Mr.  Goldsmilh;  does  not  merely  suggest  .the  pro- 
balUIUy}  but  ajfiirms  the  certainty  that  the  ass^assination  ^f 
Ceaera^^  Klebe^  wfis  ^  planned  ^nd  ordered  by  Buonaps^fte^* 
7t>9  gfe^^t  ^apoleon  is  abo  accused  of  havii^  contrived  th^ 
«99f»^iiation  pf  Deai^ix,  without  yrhpse  timely.  acisi^Uu^elM} 
W^pu^-prpbably  fai^v^  tosf  the  battle  of  Marengp^. ..   ^  ^    ., . 

*Wli^  Bessaix/  says 'Mr.  Goldrfmilh,  'was  in  the  hottest 
Are  6f 'flie  ehemy,  he  r^ehred  aihot  fh)m  h^hind>  an^'#8M 
itabbttd  III  his  back  between  th^  shoiUderg^and  ht  itlstntitlv  (^J 
*•  1^  ilils  day  the  greatest  offence  that  oan  be  given  to- Bum^ 
paalQyis  to  mentiou  jn  bis  presence  Ibe  name  of  Dcsaaiiu' 

Des^aix  is  s^id,  in  conjunclioo  with  Kleber,  Regni^r/ ai|| 
TalUen,  to  hav^  formed  the  determioacion  to  denounce  BucU 
ISaparte  on  their  arrival  in  France. 

When  Mr.  Gold^milhj  mentioning  the  state  of  the  Frenc]^ 
army,  said  tfiat  '  no  title  of  duke  or  field-mar shat  h  a  prof 
tection  to  a  French  communder^  who  does  not  do  Ids  dutu, 
he  paid  a  higher  compliment  to  Buona[>arte  thah  he  pro1>amy 
designed.  Or  did  he  mean  that  s^ny  ikvidiom  comparisonf 
should  be  excited  by  such  a  declaraUoii  ?  Buanaparte.  savs 
Mr.  GoId^miUi,  p.  9%  ^  ^^  ^  .^     .    ^  ^  ^ 

^  is  thematn  spring'  ofthe  army  and  of  his  cabinet^  no  seeri^ 
can  be  kept  fromi  him ;  nointrigue  omong  hiammisten uM aimn 
m disgrace. qf.^nc  gemirol, ot  tke  ^^^ip9mtme94  </  ml9iiuir/  ^*  Biaof 
wjHirte  do«»^t  a^q^iiit  bis  y^^en^s  ^b(ov^  tb$  i^triyin^^f 
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*  Surety  in  Uieae  ^nd  bllii^r  fyass^ges  sQ«ie  of  the  aldjeayeu 
of  Mr.  GolclsiTiitli'j<  former  admiration  of  the  Corsicanhas 
been  imperceptibly  operative,  and  he  has  unwittingly  praised 
Napoleon  at  the  expence  of  those  vtio  direct  the  miUtarj 
appolutinents  of  other  states! 

We  have  usually  beard  .Buonaparte  reckoned  by  men-of 
wety  different  political  opifiions,  ^s  the  first  general  ef  this  «r 
•i|j^  .ptbf)C<.f^^.^  But  l^r»  .G^  hMa  acquired  so  muck  milkMy 
4i9crimiQaAiw>.by!  a  res^deocft  of  eight  ^ ears  in  die  capital  m 
NapoleoB^J^t  it  aatjisy . 

*  1  maii^taiD  that  a  general  01  a  vtrp  moderatt  eapacity  would  b^ 
equally  succes^uV  £ver^  sovereign  who  has  been  a  military 
kian,  and  put  hhnself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  has  done,  and 
€very  one  of  4hat  dtscription  would  do  as  much,  and  more  perhcpi^ 
than  Bmnapurte  has  done.  .         •  ♦»:.• 

^  We  have  seen  a  Cbarlc«>r^.;i^thyia  PHtr  te/i^  a  Cbatfei 
the  Xfltb,  a  Rlchtieu,  aTur^ittief  aot^lEugenei  a  Mavlbovhif^ 
and  a  Frederick  of  Prui^sii,  dan)^€;:^ian  BiuonapaFleliaadoB^ 
though  with  ipferior  means,  ^nf.  under  grater  diiadvantag^t. 
The  antagonists  of  these  men  had  heads  and  hearts^  t^$m^ 
Buomparie  have  neither.' 

Hie^a^rtipQ  of  Mf.^Obliflsmitli  that  every  tuilitai^  sof 
Ver^n  h^s  fichieved  as  rmich  audperiiaps  mote  thaoBoootft 
parte^iill;^  aa^ly  reftit^  by  every  page  pf  hi«to#y,  that  il 
Bg«p]^:in^it^»tRglei, comment,  ablest  k  be,  thal^  if  ihe'tratll 
^.Om^ift^lllo^i^V other jafssertiona  ^  to  be  nieasnrdd  bytiUf, 
bis  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a«i  lar^e  a  abare- of  •fieiton 
ns  VfBQ  ever  inserted  in  the  aame  nuBibe)^  of  paget!!  by  the  in^^ 
ventive  aemrn  of  ronjance.  We  cannot  help  remarking  diat, 
V9hm  ^.  G^ldsmhh  ^ays  that  the  ^  antagonists'  of  Charlea 
^tfwf  VA,  Peter  tfie  I,'  fecj'&c,  *  had  Ireads  and  hearts/  and 
tba^  'Wose  of.'.Buohajparte  h^ve  neither*  heads  nor  hearts^ 
lie  has  paid  such  an  irivMed .  compliment  to  his  new  friends^ 
that  we  should  almost  suppose,  that  the  fumes  of  Anti-jaco* 
binism  have  addled  hb  brain.  Among  the  most  deteraiined 
ant^onists  to  Buonaparte  are  Me^^s.  Perceysd,  Wellesley, 
jwid.  "Co.  and  je^  their. c(?rMfts/W  jeulogisl,  whar  kitomales  in 
#iiQtber  ji^^ce/  jy^af  k;  is  «»  mark  of  suvs^e  natnr^  to  oppdse 
the  MQttAliires  of  t/teify^initmiration,  saya  that  they  have 
fUitiier  .heads. nor  Jle^o^co  •'iWhat  a  monster  of  dieformity  does 
Mr.  Goldsmith  then  depict  the  very  cabinet  to  which  he  still 
Hays  tlial,  everyf  EgglishWi  ought  t6  bend  the  ob£)equiout 
jriefr!     Bgr(^re.6<:u^  admirable  author  left  France^  ought  he 
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BOt  to  have  taken  one  more  walk  ^<ariii  in  arm/  widi  bis 
quondam  friend  'J  alleyratid,  in  order  that  he^  mig^t  not 
stumble  so  awkwardly?  when  he  paid  hk:devoirs  to  his  present 
employers,  either  bj^  the  mtthod  of  eidG^gy  or  invective  !> 

We  have  seen  huvv  ofir  author  appreciates  the  talenf^6£ 
Buonaparte  ^s  a  pneral^  let  us  now  hear  what  es^miiite  he 
has  formed  of  his  talenti*  as  a  statesnmn.    ' 

*  As  to  his  admhiistfative  talent^, it  is  generally  admitted,, 
tbat  he  is  not  at  all  acquainted  with  that  necessary  i)r^nch  of 
government.  Whenever:  a  sufeject ^of  j^elitical  ccoftoitay;  com- 
'  tnercial  regulatioif),  or  finance,  19  didciissetl  Itt-  the  eMincil  of  istat^y 
he  generally  isits  yawning,  sometimes  he^^eept^  looks  at  a  o^ws* 
paper  or  pamphlet,  and  will  often  c^nvprse  with  one  of  the  mem^, 
bers  who  sits  nearest  to  him,  and  if' he  has  any  l^ersonal  dislike 
to  the  man  who  is  spfeaking,  he  will  frequently  c£|ll  out  to  him, 
f'  well,  have  you  almost  dbhe  ?"       *  ' 

The  following  are  miscellaneoiis  •  particulars^  respectiiig 
tN  attainmenfai,  teitiper,'-f6ole>ies^  and  vices  of  Napoleon, 
yirhich  pass:  current  in  tfi^-'goWip  of  Paris,  and  of  which  Mti 
have  no  means  of'iEisceHsiiri^'^hetherihiey  be  true  'or  falsfi 
They  may  however  aooluse^^ivd  interest  our  readers  frdih  the 
importance  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.   " ,. 


ments^   VII  11119  p«»iiii  J.  c'itii  auvuiicc  wiiiiUULifctrui  uuiii.rauii'iiutJ* 

fhttb^  Cannot  write  as  good'  French  as  a  scJioor1)6yl'  .''I'h'ave 
ieenbisiiahd  writing' ib  the  matgiri^l  not^s  Co 'trati^fi^iOns'finoUi 
fheSnglish  lleW8*papers,  which  appear  occfi(^i6ifBiry  in  the^lVw' 
niteyr,  but  which  arc  always  CDrrectedby-  Maretvb'i^^^c^^tf^ 
ifEtaL     H|ft  own  style  is  like  tbat  of  a  Satof^rii.'  d    ii! 

'    *  In  private  conversation  be  makes  use  of  language  fit  only  t» 

be  held  in  a  corps  de  garde,  the  wor(i|||^  Fr— **-and  ^ ^*^Tt 

]ever  issuing  from  bis  mouth ;  when  he  aims  at  )vit,  be  .1^  ni^jfly 
insolent  and  affronting ;  jiis  slavish  courtiers,  however ^t^h,.^ 
inake  bim  believe  they  admire  his  superior  accompli sboxntSk  •^i 
•  •  His  irritability  apd  violence  are  beyoijd  description;  he' is 
known  in  his  par6xysm$  to  h^ve  broken  porcelain  vases  of  great 
value ;  in  his  fits  of  passion  he  kicks  those  about  him ;  he  runs 
about  the  room  foaming,  raging,  and  swearing  like  a  thad  b^. 
JHis  favourite  expression  is  " /c  le  veux  :*'  Sic  vob;  sicjubect, 
stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.  On  this  he  always  lays  great cmpha** 
sis;  like.  Cal)gola»  be  says  :'*  there  is  nothing  in  my  n^tilre  #ilh 
which  I  am  so  much  pleased  as  my  iniexible  rigour,*  idSMv^i^i^ 
]Like  Caligula  top»  h^  has  said,  '^  Ifteineraber  that  mil  ihibgA^afe 
lawful  to  me/'  ,  .    L   :>    .M 

*  Eyen  in  hisjucid  intervals,  without  being  angry,  but  M&ct}f 
for  his  amusement,  he  used  to  pia<ih  his  Josephine  Jtpthat.^%' 
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gree,  that  the  impression,  of  his  fillers  on  ber  body  has  beei 
t;isib]e  for  days.  ' 

*  Vain  of  bis  person,  be  is  food  of  shewing  himself  in  public ; 
bat  conscious  of  his  crimes,  he,  takes  care  to  be  always,  well 
guarded.  It  is  impossible  for  language  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  UjI^Aks  and  aj^refaeosions  of  assassination.  Facts 
bowever  I^^Krow  some  light  upon  the  subject.  '^ 

'  He  nietTlR  long  since  in  tbe  corridor  of,  the  Thuilleries, 
Madam  Despauxi  mi\\ineT  to  the  empress,  who  resides  in  ^arif 
in  the  Rue  Grammont.  This  woman  had  been  sent  for  abou^ 
midnight,  with  orders  to  bring  with  her  some  masquerade 
dresses,  &c.  for  her  imperial  majesty  and  her  mapeaty  of  Hollli'nd. 
It  wais  dark  in  the  corridor,  and  thQ  woman  mistook  ber .^WJlyi 
unfortunately  for  her  she  was  met  by  Bupn^part^;  he  bad  i^ 
a  clear  view  of  her :  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  b^^  called  out 
for  lights,  guards,  &c.  He  fainted,  and  in  bis  rage  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  sent  to  prisoUvfor  six  months,  saying,  ''  J'em  tuu 
^itte  pow  la peur."    This  anecdote  is  known  to  all  Paris,  ,    r': 

'  As  to  the  frivolity  of  his  character,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
ttate  the  singular  attention  he  pays  to  his  wife's  dresses.  Tlui 
may  appear  ridiculous^  and  may  not  meet  with  immediate  bef 
lief :  the  fact  however  is  known  to  all  Paris.  She  is  obliged  to 
consult  him  on  the  difierent  dresses  wbich  she  is  to  wear  on 
particular  occasions.  When  he  was  at  Vjenna  in  1805*  be 
ordered  Josephine  to  meet  him  at  Munich,  and  he  poaittvdy 
pointed  out  to  her  wiiat  dresses  she  must  bring  witb  her  ! 

'  Very  lately  Madam^osepb  Buonaparte  was  not  dressed.,  ac* 
cording  to  his  fancy  ;  he  made  her  go  home  and  put  on  another 
dress,  saying  she  looked  more  like  a  milliner's  girl  than  a  queenf 
not  ^femme  de  chambre,  could  his  ci-devant  empress  engage  un« 
less  first  approved  of  by  him/  ' 

We  shall  not  soil  our  pa^es,  nor  run  the  risk  of  di^gtisting 
our  readers^  by  enumerating  the  different  bestialities  and 
incests  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  imputed  to  Buonaparte. 
Thci  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  atAours : 

•  About  five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  very  partial  for  some  time 
to  Madame  Dachatel,  wife  of  one  of  hrs  counsellors  of  statd. 
She  was  appointed  Dame  d'Honneur  to  Josephine.  Madame  IX 
slept  one  night  at  the  Thuilleries  with  Buonaparte.  I'he  next 
morning  a  serious  quarrel  took  place  between  the  lovers ;  in 
consequence  of  \yhtch  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  turned  her  out  of 
bis  apartment  en  cli.emise,  atfd  threw  her  clothes  after  her.  Thus 
this  poor  woman  was  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  aids  decamps 
Valets,  lackeys,  and  centinels,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction : 
there  was  not  a  child  in  Paris  who  was  not  acquainted  with  tbia 
outrageous  conduct ;  but  the  matter  did  not  cease  here  !  A  baU 
was  given  a  few  days  after  at  the  Thuilleries  on  the  marriage  of 
a  Mademoiselle  Tascber,  niece  of  the  late  General  Beauharnois, 
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fclisband  rf'lie  ein^i^ess  Josephine,  with  the  stupid  hereditarj^ 
prince  of  BadeOf  This  Ia4y,  J^reviou^  to  her  marriage,  was 
created  Princess  Stephuni^  (her  Christian  name);  btittheem^ 
peror  Napoleon  liad  preparied  for  the  marriage  by  first  exercising 
the  droit  He  Seigneur,  , 

^  Madath  Dychatel  did  not  make  her  appean^tf^gWt  this  balK 
Buonaparte  immediately  went  to' her  husband,  a^Rsi red  him 
to  cpmmand  his  wife  to  come  instantly.  She  appeared  there  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  body  present  who  was  acquainted 
with' hid  shameful  conduct  towards  her/ 

The  fottowMngy  if  it  be  true^  and  the  truth  in  this  instance 
ii  coiTolioratM  by  other  accounts^  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of 
th^  tyraniiy  which  is  Exercised  in  France.  France  is  divided 
itrto(vari6iw  toilJtary  districts: 

f  Eir^ry  iiihabitant  must  take  care. to  keep  on  good  terms  witli 
Uie  prefei;'som'pr^€f,  $nd  General,  of  the  divvsioiP,  or  he  ,ia 
Tuhied.  li  a  complaint  is  sent  by  eitl^er  of  ihe^  satrap»  to 
their  respective  ministers  at  ParU,  orders  are  sent  down  to'i^ 
piison,  shoot,  o^  plunder  the  obnoxious  individual.  If  ^  mln 
ksLi  a  house,  or  a  garden*  or  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  and 
die.prdect  or  th^  general  wishes  to  possess  them>  ilfaut  cider, 
«r  ruin,  3ind  in  some  cases,  death  ensues.  These  cases  occur 
i|aily  and  hbCirly  Jn  the  departments.  For  no  man  dares  mak^ 
a  chai^  against  any  public,  functionary,  however  atrocio^a ' 
may:  be  bis  conduct;  and  if  their  oppressors  are  iuCormed  only 
nf  their  murmuring,  it  serves  to  increase  their  oppression.' 

After  the  concordat  had  passed,  which  Ma;.  Goldsmitb 
says  ^  made  no  kind  of  impression  upon  the  p^bpUy  bul 
ivhicb  ive  have  always  understood  to  have  excited  ^ery  gene* 
xal  satisfttctfon^  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  had 

•  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  celebrated  Volney,  who 
spoke  with  vehemence  against  it.  Buonaparte  replied,  thatj  in 
adopting  tb is  measure  he  only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people;  upon  which  Volney  ol^rved^ 
that  if  he  were  so  desirous  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  French  people,  he  should  recall  the  Bovrbomp 
upon  which  Buonaparte  in  his  paroxysm  struck  Volney^. but  the 
latter  being  much  the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  knocked  him 
down.  Great  confusion  ensued,  and  the  senator  was  ordered 
41IX  arrbs :  he  was  indeed  soon  after  liberated,  but  ordered  never 
again  to  appear  at  the  Tbuilleries.' 

Mr*  Goldsmith,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  jacobins  and  infidels,  says,  '  I  was  vetrj^ 
intimate  with  Mr.  Volney,  who  made  no  secret  of  this  shame* 
{til  conduct  of  Buonaparte/ 
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Nothing  shows  a  people  propense  to  slavery  mdre  dl|ii 
their  abject  and  hyperbolical  flattery  of  the  gi-eat,  whetfcar 
they  be  emperors  or  lings.'  When  Rome  ceasdd  to  love  \u 
terty,  she  began  to  deify  her  Oppressors.  Some  of  Buona- 
parte's sa^ifir  and  clerical  humble  servants^  seem  to  have 
proceeded  Kyond  the  verge  of  blasphemy  in  the  progress  of' 
their  adulation.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  called  him  *  thd 
man  of  God's  right  hand  f  and  the  bishop  of  Amieiis  said, 

*  that  the  Almighty  after  having  made  Napoleon^  rested  from 
bis  labours.' 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  having  itientioned  the  overtures  whicti 
Buonaparte  made  to  Louis  XVIIL  at  Warsaw  in  1803^  td 
make  a  formal  surrender  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown^  says 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  emissary^  vvho  was 
employed  in  this  delicate  mission,  and  who  showed  Mr.  G,  * 
his  final  instructions,  when  no  hope  was  left  of  effecting  the 
business  by  negociatibn.  These  instructions  were  to  carrj^ 
JP  the  pretender  by  force,  and  to  kill  hifh  in  csise  of  resist* 
ance.  As  the  emissary  either  could  not,  or  would  not  carry 
this  scheme  into  execution,  we  are  informed  that  a  twelve- 
month  after,  two  French  emissaries  were  sent  to  Warsaw, 

*  to  concert  means  with  the  French  accredited  ageht  to  poi-^ 
«on  Louis  XV II I.  and  all  his  family.'  This  atrocious  de« 
Bign  was  happily  frustrated.  Sincie  the  treacherous  seizure  * 
and  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  we  can 
readily  credit,  that  Buonaparte  will  scruple  no  methods,  how-< 
ever  nefarious  for  getting  rid  of  those  from  whose  hostility  or 
pretensions  his  ambition  has  any  thing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  affirmed  that  Buonaparte,  bis  brother  Louisj 
Murat,  Generals  Duroc  and  Savary  were  present  at  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghied,  but  that  Louis,  whose  nerves 
were  not  so  callous  as  those  of  his  brother,  fainted  before  the 
bloody  sacriiice  began ;  and  that  Napoleon  was  so  enraged 
with  this  instance  of  his  sensibility,  that  ^  he  kicked  him  as 
be  would  a  dog.' 

On  the  trial  of  Moreau,  when  at  the  »end  of  ^ach  day^s^ 
sitting,  he  was  conducted  to  prison  between  two  files  of  sol- 
diers, Mr.  G.  says,  that  as  this  general  passed,  the 

*  soldiers  grounded  their  arms,  and  some  whispered  in  his  ear^ 
Mon  General,  voulei  vous  de  nous  ?  Genera],  do  you  want  us> 
Non  ;  Was  the  answer.  Je  n'ame  pas  le  sang.  No,  I  do  not 
love  blood.  Had  be  but  given  the  word,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  Buonaparte  would  have  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple 
in  less  than  six  hours.' 

This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  probable.  The  French 
Obit.  Rkt.  YoL  21>  September,  18 JO*  B 
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^Bfmj  have  never  staid  to  make  any  nice  distiocti^ns  between 
the  moral  worth  of  ttieir  generais.  They  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  with  respect  to  the  ruling 
powers,  whoever  they  might  be>  or  however  they  might  have 
arrived  at  the  sovereignty.  The  French  armies  shotved  equal 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  legislative  assembly^  of  the 
convention,  of  the  executive  council^  the  committee  of  public 
safety^  the  directory,  the  first  consul,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
repubUc,  and  the  same  person,  when  metamorphosed  into 
the  emperor  of  an  arbitrary  government.  They  have  sup- 
ceastvely  obeyed  the  constitutionalists,'  and  idle  jacobins,  the 
adherents  of  Brissot>  of  Marati  Dantpn,  and  Robespierre/ 
and,  in  sl^ort^  every  faction,  or  individual,  ipvested  with  an 
apparently  Intimate  authority,  however  brief,  and  who  has 
strutted  only  his  hour  upon  fte  politiod  stage.  This  is  one^ 
ot  the  strong  and  characteristic  features  of  the  revolution ; 
and  this  is  what  has  saved  France  from  intestine  disunion, 
and  from  foreign  subjugation.  Had  tlie  armies  assumed  ^ 
deliberative  power,  and  made  themselves  parties  in  the  ambh- 
tioua  competitions  of  the  capital,  France,  instead  of  con- 
quering Europe,  would,  according  to  the  devout  expectancy 
of  certain  politicians,  have  been  parcelled  among  the  powers 
who  have  since  been  indebted  to  her  forbearance  for  the  last 
remaini^  of  independent  life. 

In  p.  255,  Mr.  G.  after  making  some  mention  of  that 
noted  spy,  and  impostor,  Mehee  de  la  ToUche,  says, 

*  I  must  here  observe  generally,  that  the  French  government  is 
very  apt  to  send  people  on  missions,  'who  have  been  in  exile,  or 
irAprisoned  by  them,  in  order  more  easily  to  impose  upon  the  world* 

Some  important  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  con- 
fession; but  we  have  not  room  to  detail  them,  and  must 
leave  thent^  as  they  respect  certain  persoq^s,  to  the  sagacity 
of  ministers. 

In  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Goldsmith  has  favoured  us  with  a 
sort  of  Newgate  calendar  of  the  court  of  St.  Cloud,  We 
shall  extract  part  of  the  account  of  the  repudiated  empress 
Josephine,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : 

'This  lady  was  born  in  Martinique,  and  first  married  to  Gen, 
Beauharnois,  who  was  guillotined.  During  the  time  of  Robes* 
pierre  she  was  in  prison,  and  Taltien  mamtained  her  two  cbil* 
dren,  ^he  present  queen  of  Holland  and  viceroy  of  ltal>,  who 
were  then  at  school  ;  and  occasinnaily  sent  her  money,  and, 
what  was  more  ^in  those  timet;,  consolation.  Yet  this  wonian^ 
whom  the  courtiers  of  Buonaparte  represented  as.  the  nodkl  of 
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her  sex,  and  a  sovereign  pletnc  dc  vtrtvs,  as  a  wothan  who  has 
a  tender  heart ;  this  woman  suflfered  her  former  benefactor  to 
remain  in  the  most  abject  poverty  for  several  years. 

*  After  she  was  liberated  from  prisdn,  she  rived  with  Barras ; 
who,  ori  account  of  a  femily  com{>laint,  namely,  a  bad  breath. 
which  she  aad  her  children  have  to  an  yncommon  degree,  got 
rid  of  her;  by  traiAferring  hbr  to  feaonaparte. 

'  Barras  played  her  a  curious  trick  when  Buonaparte  was  in 
Egypt.'  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  seize,  mi  nom  de  la  ioi,  several 
truiiks,  full  of  the  spoils  of  Italy,  which  Buonaparte'  had  left 
under  the  care  of  his  ^ife,  with  strict  orders  never  to  open  tbefm, 
as  they  contained  things  of  no  value,  but  which  h^vfer  should  he 
opened  in  his  absence.  Ttie  unsuspecting  Josephine  told  this  to 
Sarras,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  the  dortiiciliarjf  visit  was 
made.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  why  Buonaparte  was  so 
much  incensed  against  Barras. 

*  During  Buonapafte^s  absence,  however,  she  got  douceurs  from 
the  army  contractors,  as  she  was  pushed  fbr  money.  She  and 
Madalme  Tallien,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  Barras^ 
aafossed  considerable  sums.  Even  till  very  lately;  whenever  a 
favour  v^ras  obtained  through  the  interest  of  the  empress,  she  took 
care  to  make  a  h*rgairi  fc^  herself. 

'  About  three  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
q^i^MfttftPcegapted  petmitiinfrfn  cetuni:ta  Enf^md:  i  made  inte- 
rest with  the  empress ;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  less  than 
1000  louis^  and  200  louis  for  her  friend^  Madame  FeiT&ndj  Ithi^h 
I  was  obliged  to  engage  for  by  a  l^ond.  .    ^       , 

'  Unforiutiately  tor  the  pairties,  the  courier  who  was  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  fipom  Josephin^  to  thci  emperor,  who  was  then  in 
Poland,  arrived  at  head-quarters  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Eylau.  The  issue  of  that  battle,  did  not  dispose  Buonaparte  to 
be  very  obliging.  No  notice  was  then  taken  of  the  application. 
On  his  return,  Jo8ephi^e  renewed  it,  ^ut  without  success  ;  l^er 
Jord  was  in  a  great  pai^ion  with  her.  He  not  only  refused  what 
she  asked,  but  wrote  to  his  minister  of  war  never  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  recon^mfpdatipp  frpm  theempfesi^  in  favour  of  any 
English  prisoner  of  war.  Though  Buonaparte  knew  well^  that 
if  hi^allowed  her  to'mkke  such  applications,  she  would  soon  mak« 
large  sums,  as  the  English  pay  welL;  yet,  avaricious  as  he  Is^ 
his  inveteracy  towards  our  countrymeti,  in  this  instance,  predo- 
minated over  his  avarice. 

« The  rapacity  of  the  ex-empress  is  without  example;  There'tt 
not  a  trademaiv  ifif  P4ri»  to  v^hom  she  is  not  indebted.  Her  in« 
CQlne  wa9  larg^'  besides  1 000  louis  per  months  Mhxdtt  Fouctri 
w^  ,0blig€d  to  allow  her>  a»{>i]ti  inotiey,  from^  liisMtetfelpts  fir6m 

tl^MmipftJl^WSeS.         ;;;     , 

*  Wneneyisr  Mad&me  r|iwp^afnc^  travelled  thsou^liQanufac* 
turing^  towns,  and  the  goor  pe^le  presented  bet  with  samptes 
of  their  indu^tncy  she  was^  good-n9,tured  epo^tgih  %$  k^  ihem, , 
btit  never  paid  tor  them.   :        •    '  *  ' 
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V  About  two  years  ago,  she  was  engaged  in  an  affair  wbicb 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

'  An  Italian  had  a  demand  upon  the  three  great  government 
contractors,  which  Josephine  engaged  to  get  paid,  provided  she  was 
not  forgotten.  The  Italian  was  to  give  her  100,000  francs, 
about  4000/.  sterUng  for  her  trouble.  A  Mr.  Perignon,  a 
notary  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  drew  up  the  bond  ;  howevtr,  the 
Italian  coutrived  to  get  his  money  without  paying  her.  ,  The 
bond  could  be  of  no  use,  as  the  notary  had  omitted  taking  some 
precaution  with  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  mad^  pay* 
able.  The  notary  took  a  man  ©f  straw,  thinking  that  the  Ita* 
lian,  who  was  a  respectable  man,  would  not  think  of  defrauding 
her  imperial  mdjestt/,  otherwise  he  would  have  filled  it.  up  \vk  the 
name  of  a  person  who  could  sue  for  the  amount  of  the  bond  1 
However,  Josephine  was  tricked  out  of  her  money,  and  there 
the  matter  should  have  rested  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  rage  of 
Buonaparte  was  vented  against  the  notary,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  functions ;  and  his  deposit  of  50,000  francs,  (2000/.  sterling) 
which  he  had  made,  as  all  notaries  were  obliged  to  do,  in  the 
Came.  d'Amortissement,  (sinking  fund)  was  forfeited  ! ! 

^  The  Italian,  who  was  a  resident  of  Milan,  no  doubt,  took  care 
to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enraged  and  dftfrauded  majesties^ 


AKt.'ll. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societjfh 
of  London.    -For  the  Year  I8O9,— fart  U- 

'    ''      .        '  •  :     (Concliaed.) 


XXV.  On  Respiration.    liy  William  Allen-,  Esq,  F.  R.  S. 
and  IVilliamHasledirle  Pepy$,  Esq.  F.  Jt.S. 

-IN  th«r  forttter  pape^,,  th^^e  indol^triousi  chemico  physio*' 
legists  had  nearly  get  the  qaeytion  jft  rest,  *>vhefher  oxj^geu  is 
absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  the  bfood  in  the  act  of  jespiratioD. 
As  there  is  ne^  more  ox^en  lost,  bat  whati^  found  in  the  car-p- 
bouic  acid  produced,  it  must  fbllow  that  none  is  received  into 
the  bleed.     When  oxygen  gas  nes^rly  pure  w^s  respired  a 
considerable  quanljity  of  azote  wap.  /appmiently  evolved.    The  - 
authors  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  before  usi  direct  their'^ 
<£rst  inquiry  tf}  ihi»  pointy  and  to .  determine,  as  at^rately  W 
possible,  vi'hether  more  azote  i^p[>ears  in  these  thpcumstances 
than  can  be  attributed  to  the  residual  gas  in  the  lungs^  after 
the  most  forcible  expiration.  ^  By:  ealculating  f>om  their  ex- 
p^ments^  they  find  the  capacity  of  the  luii{^  at  9  medium  la 
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1>e  183  cubic  inches :  this  is  on  the  supposition^  that  all  the 
B2ote  that  appeared  in  their  experiments  had  existed  previ- 
ously in  the  lungs.  But  by  meafturemeiit  of  the  lungs  of  a 
stout  man,  five  feet  ten  inches  highy  their  capacity  is  found 
to  be  only  108  cubic  inches.  They  conclude,  therefore, 
that  *  they  are  almost  compelled  to  allow  that  when  pure 
oxygen  is  respired,  a  portion  of  azote  is  given  off  from  the 
blood/ 

The  rtext  series  of  experiments  were  performed  on  a  guinea 
^pig,  in  which  from  the  size  of  the  animal  the  result  was  still 
more  clear.  When  coftfined  in  atmospheric  air,  the  proportion 
of  azote  was  undisturbed,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
-cess  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  in  common  respiration.  But 
ivhen  the  animal  was  confined  in  oxygen  gas^  there  was  a  loss 
of  oxygen,  and  an  equal  increase  of  azote,  much  more  than ' 
"^qual  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  anioial^s  body ;  and  they 
conclude  diat 

'  from  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  seemed  that  when 
the  usual  proportion  of  azote  was  not  present  in  the  gas  respired, 
there  was  a  disposition  in  the  blood  to  give  out  a  certain  quan- 
tity in  ^xc^^i^e  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen.' 

^  The  final  object  of  the  last  experiments  was  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  azote  m  the  air 
^6ubjected  to  respiration.  A  guinea  pig  was  made  to  breatlie 
an  artificial  atmosphere  of  this  description ;  and  in  this » case 
top,  tliere  was  an  evolution  of  azote,  and  likewise  a  loss  of 
the  hydrogen.  But  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to  insert  the 
summiary  of  the  deductions  and  observations,  which  the  inge- 
nious authors  have  made  from  their  accurate  and  laborious 

experiments.    They  are  as  follow  : 

« 

'  1.  When  atmospheric  air  alone  is  respired,  even  by  an  ani- 
mal subsisting  wholly  on  vegetables,  no  other  change  takes  place 
In  \i,  than  the  substitution  of  a  certain' portion  pf  carbonic  acid 
gas  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen.  , 

'  2.  Thit  when  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  respired,  a  portion 
of  it  is  missing  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  its  place  sup* 
plied  by  a  correspondingquantity  of  az6tt|  the  portion  evolved 
in  a  given  time  being  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  later 
periods. 

'  3.  That  the  sa^me  thing  takes  place  when  an  animal  is  made 
to  breathe  a  mixture  of  Hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the 
former  is  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  latter,  as  azote  to 
oxygen  in  atmospheric  air. 

'  4.  That  an  animal  is  capable  of  breathing  a  mixture  of  7S 
parts  hydrogen,  and  22  oxygen  for  more  than  an  hour,  without 
ipu^^ring  any  apparent  inconvenience*^ 
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*  5.  That  the  excitability  of  an  animal  is  mucb  diminished  when 
he  brei^thes  any  considerable  proportion  of  hydrogen  gaa^orthat 

4  it  at  least  has  a  tendency  to  produce  sleep. 

'  6.  That  there  is  reason  to  presume  an  animal  evolves  less 
carbonic  acid  ^as  during  its  sleeping  than  In  its  waking  hours. 

*  7.  That  the  lungs  <«  a  middle  sized  man  contain  more  than 
100  cubic  inches  of  air  after  d,eath/ 

A  series  pf  experiments  conducted  with  more  skill  and 
accuracy  has  not  perhaps  been  presented  to  the  public. 
How  far  the  conclusions  are  to  be  depended  upoii^  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  with  confidence ;  since  they  ar$  folded  upon 
data  which  may  not  be  perfectly  corr^t*  For  example,  the 
exact  proiportions  of  carbqnic  acid  are  assumed  as  determined : 
whiWt  it  is  by  no  means  certain,'  that  even  carbon  itself  is 
always  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mesjrs^  Allen  and  Pepya 
have>  however^  rendered  no  inconsiderable  a^rvice.to  science, 
t>y  the  detection  of  error,  and  by  furnishing  materials,  which 
at  some  future  period,  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  fundamental 
truths  of  physiology,    '  *      < 

XXVI.  Experiments  on  Ammonia,  and  an  Account  of  a 
new  Method  of  andli/zins  it,  by  Combustion' ^ith  Oxygen 
a$id  otk^r  Gases;  w  a  Letter  to  Humphry  'Dm>y,  Ssq. 
Sfic^  Jl.  S.  4rc.  from  fViUiam  Henry,  M.  D.  iC  JB.  S. 
V.  P<.  of  tkfi  Lit'  and  Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to 
the  Infipmty  at  Manchester* 

T!\k\s  is  an  interesting  con^munication.  Dr.  Hen^y  bad 
thongb^t  that  in  some  experiments  (which  do  not  appear  to 
hay^  ^een  published)  be  l^d  detected  oxygen  gas  in  the  anar 
lysis  of  ammonia  by  electricity.  But  he  is  satisfied  now  thait 
he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  no  portion  whatever  of  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved  in  this  process. 

Having  failed  therefore  in  attempting  to  prove  in  this  way, 
the  existence  of  oxygen  in  ammonia,  he  next  attempted  to 
infer  its  existence  by  seeking  for  the  production  of  water  by 
the  same  operation.  But  neither  in  this  way  was  there  any 
satisfactorji  proof  of  !the  existence  of  oxygen.  Much  precau- 
tion was  pec^esisary  to  avoid  deception  from  water  adhering  to 
the  substances  which  were  of  necessity  in  contact  with  thjs 
products  of  the  experiment :  but  ^e  haye  not  mom  to  enter 
into  this  detail. 

JDr«  Henry  has  bestowed  much  labour  on  determining  the 
quantity  of  permanent  gas  produced  by  the  electrization  of 
amdionia.  From  an  average  of  eight  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  liX)  measures  of  ammonia  were  expanded  to  ig8«78 
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foeasures.  This  is  very  nearly  Ike  propoFtion  obtained  by 
Bertbollet.  Bat  by  taking  very  particular  precautions  to  avoid 
moisture^  the  proportion  was  only  180.6  from  100.  The 
l^po^'tioa  of  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases  to  each  other^ 
has  appeared  to  be  very  nearly  as  74  measures  of  h\x!roge^ 
gas  to  2^  of  nitrogen/ which  is  the  proportion  formerly  deter* 
mined  by  Mr.  Davy. 

Tbe  extreme  iabosr  and  tediousness  of  the  decomposition 
of  ammonia  by  clectrici^  induced  Dr.  Henry  to  seek  for 
other  methods  of  analysis ;  a^d  he  has  discovered  one^  whtdi 
has  at  least  afforded  very  important  and  apparently  accurate 
resttita.  When  oxygen  and  ammoniacal  gases  are  mixed  in  a 
proper  proportion,  they  may  be  detonated  over  mercury^  by 
an^  electric  spark,  exactly  like  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydros 
gen  gaseSy  atmospherical  air  alone  does  not  inflame  <vithr  am* 
moniacal  gas  ;  though  by  a  long  continued  electrization  with 
«ir^  ammonia  is  at  length  decomposed,  water  being  formed^ 
aod  the  nitrogen  of  both  compcmndis  being  ^separated.  Bift 
if  a  proper  proportion  of  oxygen  be  used,  this  gas  may  be 
dilated  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  atmospherical  air^  without 
losing  its  property  of  burning  ammonia. 

There  appear  to  be  two  methods  of  performing  this  expe- 
riment^ and  the  result  is  different^  according  to  that  which  i^ 
ii»d.  If  there  be  any  excejss  of  oxygen^  a  dense  cloud  is 
formed  which  soon  after  settles  into  a  white  incrustation  on 
tbe  inner  surface  of  ibe  tube.  This  matter  is  too  minute  for 
a  proper  analysis,  but  Dr.  Henry  presumes  that  it  is  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  A»  8on>e  portion,  therefore,  of  azOte,  hydro^ 
gen^  and  oxygen,  is  expended  in  the  formation  of  tliis  salt,  it 
is*  obvious,  that  no  just  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  tbe 
gasea  which  are  the  product  of  the  detonation.  In  all  the 
experiments  conducted  in  this  manner,  there  appeared  to  be 
a  deficient  proportion  of  nitrogen.  By  using  an  excess  of 
03^en,  Dr.  Henry  understands  double  the  volume' of  ammo- 
niaod  gas,  or  upwards. 

Bat  if  the  ammonia  he  fined  with  a  deficient  proportion  of 
os^gen  gas,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  forming 
'^  water  with  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  ;  and  the 
remainii^  hydrogen  and  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
anmionia  remain  in  a  gaseous  states  No  nitrous  acid' is  pro- 
duced by  this  combustion  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
mtrc^en  of  the  ammonia  may  be  found  by  measurement,  and 
tbe  hydrogen  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  oxygen  coir- 
flumed. 

In  actual  experiments,  some  variation  occurred  in  the  re* 
talta*    Wkea  most  pains^  have  been  taken  to  obviate  the  pre* 
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ftence  of  moisture^  the  evolved  gases  bear  the  smallest  pro* 
portion  to  the  amniopia*  Heuce  the  results  approach  nearest 
to  the  truths  whi&re  the  gases  evolved  are  the  smallest.  In 
the  experiment,  which  Dr.  Henry  thinks  tlie  most  to  be  d&r 
pended  upon,,  the  hydrogen  was  to  the  nitrogen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  73.5  to  26.5.  In  that  particular  experiment,  the  . 
measure  of  the  oxygen  gas  being  assumed  to  be  lOO,  that 
pf  the  amn)OT^iacal  gas  was  148  ;  a  proportion  which  af^ars 
to  be  as  i^ear  a9  any  that  c^n  be  used  for  the  mutual  satura-r 
*^Qti  of  the  gases,  and  the  perfisct  decomposition  of  the 
ammonia. 

Ammopiaqal  gas  is  also  susceptible  of  slow  combustion. 
IVith  an  apparatus  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  it  may 
te  slowly  cppsun^d  with  a  pale  yellow  flame.  The  com- 
Jbustipn  is  not  sufficiently  vivid  to  render  the  process  of  any 
fise  in  the  analysis  of  ammonia. 

It  may  also  be  burned  with  nitrous  oxide ;  the  combustion 
)s  followed  l^y  a  dj^^se  cloud,  sometimes  of  an  orange  colour, 
^n.analysis  of  ammpnia  m^y  be  made  by  Uiis  combustion,  as 
l^early,  coinciding  with  that  obt^iped  by  other  methods  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected. 

IJF^rous  gas  too,  which  neither  inflames  with  hydrog^i,nor  with 
^ny  of  the  varieties  of  parburetted  hydrogen,  may  be  employed 
for  the  combustion  of  ammonia.  This  is  surely  very  singu-r 
jar ;  how  can  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  have  a  stroller 
attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  gas  than  pure  hydrogen 
{las  P.  \V'o^}d  not  i|B  uiiion  with  astqte  rather  diminish  than 
increase  its  attractipn  Jo  oxygen  f  But,  however  this  be,  it 
appears  tha|;  120  measures  of  nitrous  gas  are  required  for 
saturating  100  of  ammonia.  The  products  of  this  combus- 
tion are  not  exactly  in  conformity  to  the  other  experiments  ; 
lior  ^las  Dr.  Henry  hitherto  been  able  to  reconcile  these 
j^lflereoces, 

pr.  Henry  concludes  his  letter  with  correcting  an  error 
which  he  had  fallen  into  formerly,  on  the  subject  of  the  exr 
pan^on  of  carbotetted  hydrogen  by  electricity.  Dr.  Austin 
thought  He  had  decomposed  carbone  by  this  process,  of  which 
be  cpnceiyed  azote  and  hydrogen  to  be  the  elements.  Dr. 
Jlcnry  belieyeji  tlie  expansion  to  be  owing  to  the  decompo^ 
isition  of  water  ^  and  this  explanation  has  been  adopted  in 
recep/;  systems  of  chymistry.  BiU  by  repeating  his  e)cperi- 
ments  with  additional  precautions,  he  has  foui>d  that  the  car** 
buretted  jtiydrpgen  an^  pli^ient  gases^  by  long  electi^ization, 
Expand  in  a  state  of  extreme  dryness ;  no  carbonic  acid  is 
produced  by  electrisation  ;  and  the  expanded  gases  reqtiired 
^s  oxygen^  and  produce^  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  uiie&t 
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^anded.  'A  matter  is  deposited  which  Dr.  Henry  concludes 
to  be  charcoal,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  too  minute  fot 
chymical  examitisition. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  exposed  to  long  electrization^  is  sepa- 
rated into  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  greatest  portion 
of  the  gas  is  nndecompounded.  The  residuary  gases  are  in 
such  proportion^  that  when  inflamed  together  they  are  again 
converted  into  carbonic  acid.  There  is  something  very  nnin- 
telligible  in  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  very 
same  elements  by  the  same  process,  and  we  suspect  that  th« 
whole  truth  has  not  been  developed. 

Carbonic  oxide  undergoes  no  change  by  electrization. 

XXVir.  Nezii  anafytical  Researches  on  the  Nature  qf 
certain  Bodies y  being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1808.  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  JR.  S. 
Prof.  Chym.  U.  I. 

I.  Further  Inquiries  on  the  Action  of  Potassium,  on  Am* 
monia,  and  on  this  Analysis, of  Ammonia. 

In  his  former  paper,  Mr.  Davy  had,  from  the  substance 
prof^uced  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  ammonia,  obtained 
very  upexpecled  results.  Where  he  had  calculated  upon 
obtaining  nitrogene,  in  consequence  of  pre-conceived  theory,  * 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  an  inflammable  gas.  The 
analysis  of  the  ammonia  by  electricity,,  differs  from  that  which 
results  from  this  method  ;  in  this  process  there  is  a  consider- 
able loss  of  nitrogene,  and  a  production  of  oxygene  and 
inflammable  gas.  In  consequence  of  these  appearances^ 
Mr,-  Davy  proposed  some  queries,  affecting  deeply  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  modern  chymistry.  One  of  his  queries 
he  has  been  able  to  answer  in  the  ttffirmiative.  Jt  is  that  the 
gas  developed  in  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia  by  potassium  is  common  hydrogen  .gua, 
jsimilar  to  that  obtained  by  disisolving  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid. 
The  second  was  whether  nitrogene  has  a  metallic  basis  which 
alloys  with  the  metals  employed  in  the  experiment.  The 
experiments  hitherto  made  do  uot  seem  to  favour  this  idea  ; 
but  they  are  hot  absolutely  coQcliistve.  If  it  is  completely 
disproved^  it  would  seem  that  nitrogene  is  absolutely  converti- 
ble into  oxygen  and  fiydrogeri  ;  and  that  its  elements  are 
capable  of  beibg  furnished  by  water. 

*  A  conclusion  of  such  importance,*  says  Mr.  Davy,  ^  and  so 
unsupported  by  chymical  fac is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
f xcept  upon  the  most  rigiid  and  evident  experimental  proofs.*^ 
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Tlie  experiments  tvbicb  Mr.  Davy  haB  detailed  in  tke  ficii 
part  of  tbis  paper,  are  very  anaIogau9  to  those  already  pub* 
lished,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  one  of  our 
former  numherfii.  But  the  inquiry  is  still  imperfect,  and  we 
have  only  tahope  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  ob8coie# 
but  interesting  subject,  from  the  genius  and  unremitting  in* 
du3try  of  the  professor. 

Mr*  Davy  has  again  examined  tlie  electrical  analysis  of 
ammonia  with  additional  precautious  to  avoid  error,  and  is 
satisfied  that  his  former  conclusions  are  essenBally  correct : 
100  parts  of  ammonia  in  volume,  when  decomposed  by  elecf 
tricity,  uniformly  beeome  180,  and  the  gas  produced  counts  ' 
in  100  parts  of  74  hydrogene  and  26  nitrogene. 

U.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus, 

The  compounds  of  potassium  with  their  inflammables 
evolve  less  hydrogen  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  than  the  same 
quantity  of  potassium  would  produce  in  an  uncombined 
state.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  gains  o;jygeu  from 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  When  the  combination  of  po- 
tassium with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  decomposed'  by 
muriatic  acid,  there  are  precipitates,  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  sulphur  and  phosphorc^  in  their  common  state,  and  the 
phenomena  of  which  incline  Mr.  Davy  to  believe  that  they 
are  in  a  less  degree  of  oxygenation. 

III.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Carbonaceous  Matter. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  are  negative.  Charcoal 
and  nitrogene  were  intensely  ignited  together,  by  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Both  the  charcoal  and  nitrogene  were  unaltered ;  the 
vohime  of  the  g<as  was  increased  one-sixth,  owkig  to  the  evo^ 
hmion  of  carburetted  inflammable  gas  frooi  the  charcoal. 
-  ^  CHiarcori  cannot  decompose  corrosive  sublimate.  Tfa#acid 
in  this  case  is  oxygenated,  and  it  appears  that  charcori  can*- 
not  be  ignited  by  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  the  experiment  a 
werj  smail  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  was  formed^  by  the 
hydrogene  which  had  escaped  from  the  charcoal. 

IV.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Muriatic  Add. 

Mr.  Davy  has  proved  that  muriatic  acid  gas  is  a  compound 
of  an  unknown  base  (which  may  be  called  dry  muriatic  acid) 
and  water ;  and  dxymuriatic  acid  is  the  same  base^  free  from 
water,  and  united  to  oxygene. 

'  Of  all  known  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  acids/ (sayi 
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Mr.. Davy)  '  the  dry  muriatic  acid  is  that  wh  eh  ^eem$  to  possess 
the  strongest  and  most  extensive  powers  of  combination.  It 
unites  with  all  acid  matters  that  have  been  experimented  upoh, 
except  carbonic  acid,  t^nd  with  all  oxides  (including  xvater)  ^nd 
all  inflammable  substances  that  have  bpen  tried,  expept  those 
which  appear  id  be  /elementary,  carbonaceous  matter  and  the 
metals;  and  should  its  basis  ever  be  separated  in  the  pure 
form,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  powerful  agents  in  chj- 
mistry.'  r ,  . 

Sf  r.  Davy  has  made  several  attempts  to  procure  this  sub- 
stance uncomlsined^  with  some  of  which  he  concludes  tliis 
paper.  But  as  th^y  have  l^^en  all  unsuccessful;  we  think  it 
needless  to  give  an  account  of  them. 


Art,    [II.' — Hh^tory  of  Braxil.      By  Robtrt  Southey. — 
Part  the  First.     Longman^  1810.    4to.pp*  669, pr. 

RECENT  events  have  rendered  the  Portuguese  coion^ 
of  Brazil  a  much  more  interesting  field  of  speculation  and 
inquiry  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  world  in  general,  than  there 
was  any  chance  of  its  ever  becoming  under  the  ancien  regime 
of  the  House  of  Braganza  ;  and  tht  natural  curiosity  of 
mankind,  which  Mrill  n6t  duffer  them  to  rest  satisfied,  while 
any  thing  remains  unknown  oi^  a  subject  of  general  interest* 
must,  we  think,  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Southey,  for  the  fuU  ora* 
tification  which  his  present  labours  are  calculated  to  aftord 
them  concerning  the  former  state  of  Hfxia  now  doubly  im- 
portant empire,  from  the  time  of  its  first  formation  as  a  coIoDy^ 
down  to  the  present  eventful  em.  We  should,  however,  be 
doing  Mr.  Soathey  ii^ustice,  if  we  placed  the  utility  of  hit 
labours  merely  on  the  fbondation  of  a  Satisfaction  to  cuirib- 
sity.  There  is  no  subject  oKMre  worthy  the  iittention  of  die 
polidcian  than  the  sjstem  of  colonization  altogether ;  and  ill 
this  view  it  must  be  an  impro^ng  study  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  colonies  that  have  been 
established  by  the  European  governments  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Ji<few  World. 

For  the  s^ke  of  fajpili^ftng,  as  ^r  as  is  in  our  power^.tbA 
fiMTtber  progress  qf  the^e  laborious  inquiries,  we  ^nk  it 
right  before  we. proceed. to  give  a  more  partiddar  aceount  of 
the  present  division  of  the  work,  to  copy  the  following^adver- 
tisement,  which  through  the  channel  of  our  Review  may 
jpossibly  fall  into  the  bands  of  a  possessor  of  some  of  the 
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Ibooks  in  (juestion,  who  may  not  chance  to  see  die  publication 
ip  l^hich  it  is  inserted  : 

'  ShouM  any  person  who  may  see  this  vohime  be  in  possession 
of  any  of  the  books  enumerated  below,  he  would  greatly  oblige 
and  serve  me  by  consigning  it  to  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  for 
any  use,  and  he  may  rely  upon  its  being  speedily  and  carefully 
returned.    .  R.S.  ^ 

'  Liters^  Annus  Provinciae  Paraguarise,  &c. 

(f  Any  volumes  of  the  Jesuk's  Annual  Letters. or  Relations, 
except  those  from  1531  to  1 55  S^  and  those  for  Ihe  years  1601, 
%  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.) 

'  Montoya,  Conquista  Espiritual  de  Paraguay; ' 

*  Lozano,  Hist,  de  Paraguay.    - 

*  The  Latin  Translation  of  Charlevoix's  Hist,  of  Paraguay, 
Ycnice,  1779. 

*  Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  Venice,  1777.  (a  work  published  under  the 
name  of  Cyriacus  Morelli,  by  the  Jesuit  P.  Domingo  Muriel.) 

*  P,  Sim.  de  Vaseompcllos.  .  Vida  do'P.  Joam.de  Almeida.  <    / 
*.0  V<al«roso  Luctdeno,     .     . 

'  Rel.  diaria  do  sitio  do  "Recife.  Lisbon,  1654 ;  or  the  Italian 
TraoslatioB. 

^  Anchieta's  Brazilian  Grammar. 
.  *  Something  more  than  the  title  promises,  is  comprised  in  the 
present  work.  It  relates  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  ad* 
jacent  Spanish  province<i>  the  affairs  of  which  are  in  latter  times 
inseparably  connected  .with  those  of  Brazil.  The  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  includiagthe  whole  tract  of  country 
between  the  rivers  Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Orellana,  (or  the  Ama- 
zons,) and  extending  eastward  towards  Peru,  as  far  as  the  Por- 
tuguese have  extended  their  settlements  or  their  discoveries. 

*  The  only  general'  history  of  Brazil  is  the  America  Portu- 
gneza  of  Sebast.  da  Rocha  Pitia,  a  meagre  and  inaccurate  work, 
which  has  been  accounted  valuable,  merely  because  thtre  was 
fio  other.  There  are  many  copious  an4  good  accounts  of  the 
Butch  wars.  Earlier  informa€i<^  'i»  to  be  gleaned  from  books 
where  it  occurs  rather  incidentally  than  by  &sign.  Authorities 
fire  siJll  scarcer  for  the  subsequent  period,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century  printed  documents  almost  entirely  fail. 
A  collection  of  MSS.  not  less  extensive  than  curious,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  England,  enables  me  to  supply  this  chasm 
in  history.  The  collection  was  fonued  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  thirty  years  in  Portugal,  by  the  friend  and  relation 
t^  whoni  this  woHc  is  inscribed.*  VTithoiit  the  assistance  which 
I  have  received  from  him,  4t  would  have  been  hopeless  to  under-r 
take,  and  impossible  tp  complete  it.'— *Prefacb. 


♦  The  Rsv.  Ilqrbeft  00), 
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We  cairoot  yet  appretiote  the  real  importance  of  thisinva* 
luab^  collection  of  MSS.  by  any  knowledge  of  the  use  to 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  been  enabled  to  apply  them;  since 
the  present  volume  extends  no  further  than  to  the  year  I64O,  ' 
and  consequently  the  portion  of  history  which  it  contains, 
terminates  at  a  period  considerably  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  which  they  are  said  particularly  to  elucidate. 
But  the  prombe  which  Mr.  Southey  gives  us  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  their  contents  is  a  most  agreeable  <fbe ;  since 
the  observation  which  he  makes  on  the  history  of  Brazil,  is 
consonant  with  that  wbkh  e^^ery  reader  of  American  history ' 
must  b^ve  remarked^^as  applicable  to  aU  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies  in  the  New  World;  that,  diffuse  andparticuTar 
as  are  our  accotints  of  their  commencement,  we  lose  sigitt 
together  ot  their  internal  affairs  from  the  moment  that  they 
have  acquired  that  consistency  and  uniformity  of  government 
which  tdds  to  the  political  importance,  nmch  more  than  it 
takes' from  the  romantic  interest  of  history. 

'f  he  discoveiry  of  Brazil  was  made  by  chance  seven  years 
after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbua-^    Vicente  Vane:?  Pinion, 
one  of  the  adventiuers  in  that  memciraUe  expedition,  after 
his  return  to- Spain,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  cfourt  of 
Castile  to  go  in  search  of  new  i:ountries.     In  Dec.  1499,  he 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  to  Cape 'St.  Augustin's,  on 
the  Brazili  coast,  oa  the  26th  Of  Jan.  1500.    Thejrwent  on 
shore  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  drown  of  Castile. 
From  hence  they  coasted  round  northwards  to  the  country  of 
Maranbam,  and  the  mouth  of  the  vast  River  of  Amazons. 
It  happened  that  while  Pinzon  was  upon  his  voyage  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  Lisbon,,  destined  for  the  East  Indies,  under 
t\^  command  of  .Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  which,  proceeding 
OA.  its  course,  was  ^o  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the 
S9X}^  .quarter  of  the  globe  exactly  three  months  after  the 
arrival  thereof  Pinaon;  and  thus,  by  an  extraordinary  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  America,  after  having-  remained 
unkown  to  the  eastern  World  during  a  succession  of  ages,  to 
which  the  records  of  history  can  affix  no  limit,  would  have 
been  discovered  by  mere  chance  in  1500,  even  if  Columbus 
had  never  lindertaken  his  voyage  in  quest  of  i^.  in  1403* 
Cabral,   after  having  taken  possession  u^  the  nai»e  of  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  made  no  further  stay  at  Porto  Segnn>, 
where  he  landed^  but  pursued  his  voyage  to  India  as  soon  as 
the  wind  permitted* 

Emanuel  was  no  ^oont^r  informed  of  the  discovery  virhich 
accident  )iad  thus  pade^  than  he  caused  a  squadron  to  be  fitted 
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out  i^^er  the  eommaiad  of  An^rigo  V«8pa6ci  to  |mrs»e  it 
.  f(|rther.  He  sailed  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  made  IsOid  after  .a  three  moiktbs'  voyage.  He 
remained  loi^  eoough  oa  the  coast  to  make  several  HopoF- 
tant  observations  on  the  character  of  the  datives  andqnaKtile^ 
of  the  soil  and  climate  smd  then  returned^  bearing  to  Europe 
the  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  can- 
nibals (often  before  asserted  but  never  satisfactxsrily  proved) 
and  of  ihm  being  the  propriefiors  of  a  country  on  wfareh 
Providence  seemed  to  have  lavished  all  the  heaoities  of  nature, 
so  as  to  render  it  a  second  terrestiial  paradise.  Ci|ri6sity  ^hfid 
inkerest  were  both  awiJ^ened  by  these  accounts ;  hi'  1508> 
Vespucd  undertook  a  second  voyage^  and  in  ^e  succeeding 
year  had  the  honour  of  estaUishing  the  first  Eurc^eun  setde- 
ment  on  the  continent  of  America.  A  fort  was  bmlt,  and^ 
twenty-four  m^n  left  to  maintain  it,  five  months  having  been 
previously  spent  in  establishing  a  good  understanding  with 
the  natives, 'whom,  notwidiaftandkig  the ^f act  of  cannibalism' 
wa^  proved,  they  /oimd  to  be  a  suffioietitly  mtettig^nt  atad 
(with  proper  care  to  conciliate)  a  matiageaiile  race  of  being^^ 
The  Brazil  wood,  with  which  the  country  was  found  to  ajboudd, 
constituted  die  most  valuable  part  of  the  car^o  with  v^bidi 
they  returned^  and  this  important  production  gradually  gkve 
name  to  the  whole  coast>  superse^ng  the  holy  catholic  aif^yel- 
lati9A  of  I;4and  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  Cabrd  had  firsi 
a^sigQe^  it.  In  this  infant  state  of  the  settlement  the  eispe* 
dtent  was  already  adopted^  (wUdihad  previously  been  prac- 
tised by  the  Portuguese  in  their  eaiitera  colonies)  of  trans- 
port!!^ criminals  thither  tp  serve  Ae  state  daring  a  limited 
perio^  or  to  settle,  according  ta.  their  inclination  or  dream- 
stances  ;  and  this  system,  (whieh  Mr.  Southey  calls  ^  a  wise 
one.  if  wisely  regulated,*)  was,  for  a  long  course  of  fears, 
per  naps  is  even  tQ  this  hour,  attended  with  those  fatal  consd^ 
quences  to  the  morals  of  die  mfant  society  which  §otm  llie^ 
leading  and  insurmountable  objection  to  similar  expedients 
by  whatever  nation  th^y  are  adopted,  and  in  whatever  qattrtek^ 
of  the  globe  carried  into  execution.  Let  our  BriSsh  legis-  - 
lators  attend  the  following  passage :  •  -^ 

*  'the  usu^l  offences  which  were  thiis  punished,  were  tbc^se  of 
blood  and  violence :  ferocious  propensities  which  were  pot  Jikel/j 
tabtf  oorrecttd  by  placing  the  offenders  ih  skuations  wber^  tbe^  ^ 
might  indulge  thefm  with  impuni£y>  and  cbpsider  the  indulge' 
ei^  as  meritorious.  This  system  wits  imifi^diatdy  ektefided  to; 
Braxil :  the  first  Europeans  who  were  left  on  shbref  there  were' 
two  convicts.  In  Africa  or  in  India,  the  ^xile  was  sent  it/  b^r 
ar^s  with  bit  countrym^ilf  who  would  not  regard  kkk  as  dti^  - 
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gtAcedy  bfcaase  thev  were  obliged  to  8iMci«te  with  him/  T» 
be  degraded  to  Brazil  was  a  heavier  punishment ;  the  chance  of 
<^r  couid  not  enrich  him  there,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
returning  home  with  honour  for  any  signal  service.  They  were 
in  one  point  of  view  better  disposed  of,  inasmuch  as  in  new  colo- 
nies ordinary  men  are  of  greater  value  thiin  they  can  be  else'* 
where — but  they  became  worse  subjects.  Their  numbers  bore 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  better  settlers  ;  and  they  were,  there- 
ibre,  mare  likely  to  be  encouraged  m  iniquity  than  reformed  by 
eaeample  ;  to  communicate  evil  than  to  learn  good.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  savages  produced  nothing  but  mischief ;  each 
nude  the  other  worse ;  the  cannibals  acquired  new  means  of 
destruction,  and  the  Europeans  new  modeia  of  b«rbarity.  Th# 
Europeans  were  weaned  from  that  human  horror  at  the  bloody- 
feasts  of  the  savage?,  which  ruffians  as  they  were  they,  bad  at 
first  felt,  and  the  natives  lost  that  awe  and  veneration  for  % 
superior  race  which  might  ha?e  been  improved  so  greatly  to  their 
own  advantage.'  , 

However  just  these  observations  may  b^^  however  true  as 
applied  to  the  history  of  Brazil,  however  generally  and  mo« 
rally  correct,  and  however  strictly  and  m  all  points  applicable 
by  comparison  to  our  own  Botany-bay  system,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose tfiat  those  statesmen  whom  Bentham  failed  to  persuade^ 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  Southey,  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  their  ^es  are  at  length  opened,  and  the  hour  of 
reform,  in  this  respect  at  least,  is  fast  advancing. 

•  We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  dates  or  succes« 
$ion  of  the  different  settlements,  or  particulars  of  their  first 
founders,  for  which  we  nrast  refer  them  to  die  work  itself; 
but  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Bahia  de  to  dos  os  Santos 
(Ae  Bay  of  All  Saints)  is  attended  with  some  circumstances 
of  unusual  interest.  Diego  Alvarez,  a  native  of  Viana,  wiis 
wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay  in  the  year  1510,  and  Was 
the  only  one  of  his  cfew  that  escaped  the  waves,  or  (be  de« 
vouring  jaws  of  thie  cannibal  inhabitants.  Hiis  escape  he 
owed  to  his  talents  and  courage.  He  rendered  himself  ase* 
fal  tb  the  savages,  astonished  them  by  die  powers  of  a  musket, ' 
whkh,  together  with  some  gunpowder  he  had  die  good  for- 
tune to  preserve  from  the  wreck,  and  finally  attained  to  so 
great  a  degree  of  influence  over  their  minds  that,  under  the 
name  of  Cabamuru,  (the  man  of  fire)  he  was  at  last  ad« 
vanced  to  the  sovereign  digtuty,  had  his  choice  of  wives  ahnong 
the  daughters  of  their  chiefs,  and  became  the  patriarch  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  to 
this  day  established  ito  i^me  sfnd  opulence  at  Bahia,  and  are 
protid  of  triicing  their  origin  from  So  illustrious  a  momrcK 
On  hift  bare  promfoe  to  return  among  diem;  they  suffered  faini 
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ivithout  opposition  to'embark  for  Europe  in  a;  Frencjk  tessef^ 
which  by  chance  arrived  in  the  bay.  H  is  design  was  to  vis|^ 
his  native  country,  and  persuade  king  John  the  Third  (whV" 
had  then  lately  succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel)  to  assist  him 
in  the  formation  of  a  colony  at  the  seat  of  his  Indian  empire* 
The  interested  views  of  the  French  government,  which  had 
dlmost  from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  looked  with  envious 
eyes  at  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Brazil,  prevented  himr 
from  efiecting  -liis  purpose  ;  but  he  contrived  to  send  the  ifH 
telligence  and  advice  which  he  could  not  convey  in  person  ; 
andj  j-eturning  shortly  afterwards  agreeably  to  the  pledge  he 
bad  entered  ioto  with  the  natives,  he  had  \he  satisfaction  of 
contributing  to  the  erection  of  the  desired  settlement,  which 
be  lived  to  see  not  only  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  Por^* 
tuguese  colonies,  but  the  principal  seat  of  her  Brazilian 
empire.  The  city  of  St.  Salvador's  w'asfounded  in  the  Bay 
of  all  Saints,  in  the  month  of  April,  1549*  Caramuru  was 
then  still  alive  and  rendered  signal  services  to  the  governor 
Thome  de  Sousa^Sy  persuading  his  Indian  kibjects  and  allies^^ 
not  only  not  to  obstruct,  but  to  contribute  their  assistance 
towards  the  important  work  of  the  foundation. 

Nevertheless^  it  was  full  thirty  years  after  the  discovery  and 
first  settlement  of  Brazil,  before  the  Portuguese  government 
began  to  bestow  any  serious  attention  upon  its  colonial  inte^ 
rests  and  advantages.  In  the  year  153 1>  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  settlera,  and  providing  for  the  settlements  at  the 
l^ast  possible  charge  to  tl^e  parent  state,  the  plan  was  adopted 
of  distributing  the  whole  coast  into  hereditary  captaincies,  of 
which  grants  were  made  to  favoured  adventurers,  all  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  to  be  supported  at  the  private 
€xpence  and  risk  of  the  individuals  concerned.  This  systend 
of  colonization  had  been  found  to  answer  very  well  in  ^  Ma^ 
deira  and  the  Azores ;  and  the  government  did  not  take  into  it9 
consideration  the  Important  distinction  between  those  sn^all 
insular  settlements  and  an  immense  extent  of  continental 
coast,  peopled  with  savage  inhabitants,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  parent  country,  and  in  which  the  different  establishr 
ments  already  made,  ^  were  so  far  asunder  that  one  could  no^ 
possibly  afford  assistance  to  another/  The  consequences  of 
this  injudicious  plan  were  what  might  have  been  foreseen 
without  much  difficulty.  Many  of  the  individual  grantees- 
were  ruined  by  the  expences  of  fitting  out,  many  more  found 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  their  i?iade]y  esttended  properties 
gainst  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  all  of  thera, 
with  a  view  of  repairing  their  shattered  fortunes,^  and  making, 
the  most  of  their  dearly  purchased  ^tes  during  the  shortetit 
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1  possible  period,  adopted  a  system  of  the  most  rexatious 
^^^tyranny  and  oppression  over  the  subject  settlers,  and  the  poll* 
deal .  condition  of  Brazil  as  a*  national  settlement,  declined 
rather  than  advanced  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  first 
half  century  after  its  establishment,  until  the  sovereign  at  last 
determined  to  revoke  the  pozvers  of  the  several  captains  with- 
eut  disturbing  their  grants,  and  to  appoint  a  governor-general 
with  full  vice*r^al  authority.  The  first  person  so  appointed 
was  Don  Thomas  de  Sousa,  and  his  first  act  of  government, 
the  foundation  of  St.  Salvador's  before  mentioned. 

Previous  to  the  relation  of  this  event,  however,  Mr.  Southey 
has  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  his  preface,  inter- 
rupted the  regular  progress  of  his  Brazilian  annals,  in  order  to 
introduce,  with  considerable  detail,  the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  River  Plate,  and  the  first  settlements  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  its  coasts,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Para;2[uay  and 
Parana  rivers,  which  form  by  their  junction  that  vast  aestuary. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  relating  to  the  foundation  of 
these  provinces^  is,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  progress  of 
colonization,  the  settlers  in  Paraguay  proceeded  gradually  from 
the  heart  of  the  country  towards  the  sea  coast,  not,  from  the 
sea  coast  to  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
mdeed,  preceded  thal-of  the  higher  colonies ;  but  it  was  de« 
stroyed  within  a  very  short  period  by  the  savages,  and  no  per* 
manent  settlement  was  established  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  for  a  great  number  of  years  posterior  to  the  erection  of 
the  city  of  Assumption  and  the  neighbouring  settlements. 
This  reverse  of  the  general  order  of  things  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  views  of  the  first  Settlers  and  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, which^  as  is  well  known,  were  directed  entirely  to 
the  imaginary  existence  of  gold  and  silver  mines  of  immense 
"  wealth  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
tha^  no  such  treasures  were  to  be  derived  from  any  of  the 
lower  regions,  and  the  settlements  were  accordingly  made  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  source^  still  with  the  hope  which  re- 
peated and  invariable  disappointments  were  insufiicient  to 
subdue,  of  finding  this  El  Dorado  somewhere  among  the 
countries  between  the  river  and  the  adjacent  frontiers  of  Peru. 
The  system,  notwithstanding,  was  evidently  dangerous  in  the 
^treme  to  the  undertaker^,  and  the  experience  of  repeated 
disasters  at  last  drew  the  attention  of  government  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  its  primary  object,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Our  limits  vnll  not  permit  us  to  accompany  Mr.  Southey 
through  all  these  detailsr^nor  shall  we  follow  him  in  his  spi- 
rited and  well  written  Wrration  of  the  famous  voyage  of 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  September,  IQIQ.      ^   C 
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Oiellana  down  the  river  of  Amazons ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
over  without  soni^  further  notice  the  singidarly  interesting 
details  of  the  adventures  of  Hans  Stade,  which,  diough  we 
think  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  he  may  have  excited 
the  traveller's  privilege  of  exaggeration  in  what  immediately 
respects  himself,  we  ^ree  with  Mr.  Southey  hi  considerii]^ 
as  strongly  marked  with  authenl^icity,  so  far  as  they  relate  ti^ 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  Brazilians. 

Hans  Stade  was^  as  his  name  declares,  a  German  by  birth  ^ 
but  happening  to  bey  at  Seville  at  the  time  of  a  great  expedi- 
tion being  fitted  out  for  Faraway,  he  swallow^  the  bait  of 
die  gold  and  silver  country,  lind  embarked  as  one  of  the 
adventurers.  He  was  destined,  however,  for  a  fate  far  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  he  hsd  promised  bimself.  After  twice 
iuffering  shipwreck  on  the  Brazil  cod^,  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  rest  contented  with  the  office  of  gutmer  in  a  small 
Portuguese  fbrt,  wbijch  was  entrusted  to  him  on  account  of 
bis  skill  in  that  at-t.  In  this  capacity  fae  exerted  himself 
very  honourably  and  successfully  agaihst  die  hostile  savageii, 
who  were  constantly  on  the  wittcb  to  annoy  bitn ;  at  last,  l|e. 
was  surprized  by  them,  luade  prisoner,  and  conveyed  intt> 
the  interior  of  dieir  country.  Among  thfe  native  inhabitants 
of  Brazil,  three  distinct  races  of  people  successively  ob- 
tained the  mastery  of  th6  eountty.  The  first  were  the 
Tapvya$f  who  had  been  driven  from  the  coast  into  the  interior 
a  snort  time  previous  to  the  diacovtery  of  the  country,  by  the 
Tupis ;  and  these  last  were  afterwards  in  like  Inanner  got  th^ 
better  of  by  the  Aymore^.  At  the  time  of  Hans's  expedi- 
tion, however,  the  Tupis  Were  paramount;  and  the  most 
fierce  and  powerful  of  all  the  Tupi  tribes,  was  that  of  the 
Tupinambas,  to  which  Hans  had  the  misfortune  of  beii^ 
enthralled  in  the  manner  we  have  just  stiated.  It  is  neteessaiy 
to  add  also,  that  the  French,  who,  without  having  obtaii6ed 
any  regular  settlement  on  the  Brazil  coast,  carried  on  a  coil- 
•taut  piratical  warfare  with  the  Portij^uese,  and  agreeably  to 
the  restless,  intriguing  and  ambitious  spirit  of  their  nation^ 
were  always  devising  schemes  to  annoy  tho^e  whom  tliey 
could  not  dispossess,  had  insinuated  tAemseives  iiito  the  good 
grtices  of  the  Tupinambas,  and  inflamed  their  evil  di^ositidn 
against  the  old  settlers  to  the  most  rancorous  height ;  while 
they  not  only  connived  at,  but  openly  encourage,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  that  horrible  practice  of  cannibalistii, 
which  they  knew  to  be  the  greatest  terror  of  their  enemies, 
and  cotaseqiiently  useful  towards  the  attainment  of  their  own 
selfish  ends.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wickedness  althost  inere- 
4ihie  y  but  the  fact  is  stated  so  as  hardly  to  dlmit  of  ^OMbt ; 
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war  fliT^  M?«e  to  sr!p|>096  that  th€  Portuguese  were  in  the  habit 
^  itfTiVsiog  scmptes  into  the  minds  of  their  own  tllies^  ^s  to 
Ibekwfiil»es8  of  retaliation. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Brazilian  politics,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  poor  Hans  looked  upon  himself  as  ready 
^flayed)  and  bueeantieered  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into 
thfe  hands  of  these  Woody  mincled  butchers. 

'  He  gave  himself  over  for  lost,  and  exclaimed.  Into  thj  bands, 
O  Lord,  do  I  commit  my  spirit.  The  prayer  was  hardly  ended 
before  he  was  knocked  down ;  blows  and  arrows  fell  upon  him 
,froiii  all  sides ;  but  be  received  only  one  wound,  in  the  thigh. 
Their  first  business  was  to  strip  him  ;  hat>  cloak,  jerkin,  shirt, 
were  presently  torn  away,  every  one  seizing  what  he  could  get. 
To  this  part  of  the  price  possession  was  sufficient  title :  but-Hans's 
body,  or  carcase,  as  tltey  considered  it,  was  a  thing  of  more  con- 
sequence. A  dispute  arose  who  bad  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
they  who  bore  no  part  in  it  amused  themselves  bv  beating  the 
prisoner  with  their  bows.  It  was  settled  that  be  belonged  to  two 
brethren  ;  then  they  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  off  as  fast 
tas  possible  towards  their  canoes,  which  were  drawn  ashore  and 
"concealed  in  the  thicket.  A  large  party  who  bad  been  left  In 
guard  advanced  to  meet  their  triumphant  fellows,  showing  Hans 
their  teeth,  and  biting  their  arms  to  let  him  see  what  he  was  to 
expect,  liie  chief  or  the  party  went  before  hini,  wielding  the 
iwam  pemme,  the  club  with  which  they  slaughter  their  prisoners^ 
and  crying  out  to  him,  Now  Pero,  (as  they  called  the  Portuguese) 
thou  art  a  most  vile  slave  i  now  thou  art  in  our  hands !  now  th'oa 
shak  pay  for  our  countrymen  whom  thou  hast  slain !  They  then 
tied  his  hands  ;  but  another  diepute  arose,  what  should  be  done 
with  him.'  *  *  ♦  Poor  Hans  had  lived  long  enough  in  Braj;il 
to  understand  all  that  was  said,  and  all  that  #as  to  be  done ;  be 
fervently  tsaid  bis  prayers/and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  slaughter 
cHibk  The  chief  ef  the  party  settled  the  dts^te  by  saying,  We 
will  carry  hitti  hottke  alive,  that  our  wives  may  rejoice  over  him, 
and  he  shall  be  made  a  Jfuawy-pepike^  (as  we  say,  a  Michaelmas 
g^m^  that  is,  he  was  to  be  killed  at  the  great  drinking  feast. 
Tbenthiey  ti^d£»ar  eords  round  bis  neck^  fastened  the^  to  the 
ends  msA  sid^  of  a  canee^  and  pushed  off.' 

^  This  respite  waSxDot  of  a, nature  calculated  to  raise  his  «pi« 
rUs  to  aa^  eWa^vagance  of  joy  ;  so  thal^  what  with  theimnae* 
lliale  pain  of  bis  wounds,  and  the  aatic^ation  of  being  made 
«  Midiaelmaar  gooi»e>  and  in  that  charaxrter  cme  of  Ibe  piinci* 
pal  personages  at  a  feast  where  he  is  ^  not  to  eat^  but  to  be 
eatenjby  a  congregatioti  df  politic  Indians/  he  found  no  bet- 
ter amusement  durmg  his  voyage  than  that  of  singing  '  De 
Profundis/  which  his  savage  conductors,  without  understat- 
ing Latin,  perceived  easily  enough  to  betokea  a  mind  ill  at 
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ease,  and  made  their  mocks  of  him  accordingly.  They  passed 
the  first  night  on  shore^  and  on  the  succeeding  day  a  storm 
arose  which  they  called  on  Hans  to  disperse  by  his  prayers. 
The  storm  subsided,  and  Hans  seetns  as  willing  as  the  Indians 
could  have  been  to  believe  that  it  was  an  interposition  of  the 
God  of  Christians  in  his  favour.  The  circumstancei  how- 
ever, proved  in  the  end  a  fortunate  one  for  him,  though  the 
respect  which  it  excited  did  not  at  first  take  away  from  the 
culinary  appetite  with  which  they  surveyed  him. 

*  A  second  night  was  passed  like  the  first,  and  they  congra- 
tulated each  other  that  on  the  morrow  they  should  reach  home : 
but  I,  says  he,  did  not  congratulate  myself/ 

This  simple  observation  n  truly  pathetic,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  reader  warmly  in  the  fate  of  the  poor  unhappy     ' 
victim. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home  to  their  town,  which  is  described 
with  ^eat  minuteness,  the  savages  introduced  their  prisoner 
in  tnumph  to  their  women,  who  were  in  the  fields  dig- 
ging mandioc,  and  forced  him  to  say  to  them  in  the  Tupjlli 
language,  ^  Here  1  am,  come  to  be  ypur  meat.'  Boys  and 
girls  presently  crowded  round  him,  and  began  tormenting 
him  in  the  way  that  the  fairies  of  old  are  said  to  have  tor- 
mented lazy  housewives,  only  that  as  the  young  Tupinambis 
were  somewhat  bigger  and  lustier  than  fairies,  we  may  sup- 
pose their  discipline  to  have  been  more  severe  in  proportion. 

The  former  disputes  were  renewed,  and  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved that  one  Ipperu-JVasu,  should  have  the  glory  of  mak- 
ing a  feast  of  him. 

*  Having  explained  this  matter  to  him,  they  added  that  the 
girls  would  now  come  and  lead  him  to  Aprasse,  What  Aprasse 
was  he  did  not  know>  but  this  be  knew,  that  it  could  be  nothing 
good. 

'  They  carried  him  to  the  house  of  their  chief,  Uratmge  Wasu^ 
the  Great  White  Bird ;  a  little  hillock  of  earth  had  just  been 
raised  at  the  entrance,  upon  which  they  seated  him,  holding  him 
lest  he  should  fall.  This  he  expected  was  the  place  of  death — 
he  looked  round  to  see  if  the  slaughter-dub  was  ready,  and 
asked  if  he  was  to  die  now.  Not  yet,  they  told  him.  A  wo- 
man then  approached,  with  a  bit  of  brol^n  glass  set  in  a  sticky 
with  which  instrument  she  scraped  off  his  eye-brows,  and  began 
to  perform  the  same  operation  upon  his  beard,  but  Haus  resisted 
this,  and  declared  that  he  would  die  with  his  beard.  They  did 
not  persist  now,  but  some  days  afterwards  shaved  it  off  with  a 
pair  of  French  scissars.' 
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The  poor  wretch  was  next  forced  to  dance^  thou|;h  from 
tfie  pain  of  his  wounds  scarcely  able  to  standi  and  this  dance 
was  what  they  called  the  Aprasse. 

*  After  it  was  performed,  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  * 
Ipperu  Wasu,  from  whom  ne  learned  that  he  had  yet  some  time 
to  live/ 

Soon  afterwards^  one  of  the  captors  made  an  oration^  boast- 
ing of  their  having  brought  home  a  Portt^uese  to  eat.  Upon 
.  Um,  heaven  inspired  him  to  exclaim  that  he  was  no  Portu- 
guesci  but  a  Frenchman.  This  assertion^  though  not  impli* 
citly  credited,  caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  die  assembly* 
The  French,  as  has  been  said,  wM^in  a  league  of  amity  with 
the  Tupinambas,  and  carried  on  aAnnual  traffic  in  their  coon* 
try.  To  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  at  last  heard  that  they  had 
resolved  to  defer  the  feast  till  the  truth  of  his  plea  could  be 
inquired  into  by  confronting  him  with  one  of  these  occasional 
visitors. 

^  '  It  was  not  long  before  one  came  to  Uwattibi ;  the  savages 
'fastened  to  their  prisoner ; — a  Frenchman  is  come,  they  cried, 
and  now  we  shall  see  whether  thou  art  French  or  not.  Great 
was  his  joy  at  hearing  this.  I  thought,  says  he,  the  man  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could  speak  against 
me.  He  was  led  to  him,  the  cannibals  stood  round,  and  the  inter- 
preter, who  was  a  young  Norman,  addressed  him  in  French. 
'  Hani's  reply  made  it  plain  that  he  was  no  Frenchman ;  this  the 
Tupinambas  could  not  discover,  but  the  wretch  immediately 
said  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Kill  the  rascal  and  eat  him ; 
be  is  a  Portuguese,  and  as  much  our  enemy  as  your's.  Hans  be- 
sought him  ^r  the  love  of  God  to  have  compassion  and  save  him 
from  being  devoured  ;  but  the  Frenchman  replied,  that  eaten  he 
should  be.  Then,  says  he,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  Cursed  is  he  who  putteth  his  trust  in  man. 
He  had  a  linen  cloth  over  his  shoulders  which  the  savages  had 
given  him,  being  his  only  covering ;  in  his  agony  he  cast  it  off 
at  the  feet  pf  the  Frenchman,  and  exclaimed,  If  1  am  to  die, 
why  should  I  preserve  this  flesh  of  mine  to  be  food  for  them  ? 
They  led  him  back,  and  he  threw  himself  into  his  hammock. 
I  call  G^  to  witness,  says  he,  what  my  pain  was !  and  with  a 
.  scNrrowful  voice  I  began  to  sing  a  hymn.  Truly,  said  the  savages, 
he  is  a  Portuguese,  for  he  is  howling  with  the  fear  of  dfeath. 
That  he  was  to  die,  was  determined,  and  every  thing  was  made 
ready  for  the  ceremony/ 

Misfortunes,  observes  poor  Hans,  never  come  single,  and 
indeed  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  very  hard,  ponsideniig  how 
few  days  be  bad  m  all  probability  to  Uv^^  t^t  diose  few 
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shouW  be  eiptattered  by  a  fit  of  the  toath-acbe.  Tlu«  wa§ 
90  violeut  thstt  fur  some  days  he  was  unable  to  e,at> upw  M'hich 
bis  master  kindly  remonstrated  with  hioEi^  telling  him  be  would 
make  himself  so  thin  that  they  must  kill  him  before  his  time, 
IQ  order  to  ^at  him  whit^  any  iJiesh  yet  remained  on  his  bones. 
Tbi^  adiattonitioQ  had  its  effect ;  and  notwithataiKliiig  bis  tootlw 
ache,  he  began  to  eat  again  ravenously. 

Another  time  he  was  had  out  to  dance  and  jump  about  for 
the  amusement  of  a  terribte  Tupinamba  chiefs  called  Konyan 
Bebe^  while  they  laughed  and  shouted  round  about  him^  ^  See,  . 
eur  meat  is  jumping }'  He  now  again  fully  expected  that  his 
lime  was  eome ;  but  the  agreeable  expisetation  was  again 
btulked^  and  Ipperu  Wqsu,  who  was  in  Hie  main  a  very  goodi 
sort  of  honest  fellow^  ^^f^b  a  little  too  much  addicted  to 
nua's  meat;  comforted  mm  by  the  assurance  that  his.  hour 
wm  Bol  yet  near. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  tribe  was  attacked  by  its  enemies  thiQ 
'  TupiniquinSy  and  Hans  entertained  hopes  of  effecting  his 
escape  during  the  confusion.  He  even  obtained  leave  to  arnt 
himself  with  bow  and  arrows  and  go  o\it  to  the  battle;  but 
the  invaders  had  the  worst  of  the  day,  and  poor  Hans  was  3% 
well  watched,  that  no  opportunity  occurred  during  the  wHoIq 
engagement  for  effecting  his  purpose. 

Luckily  foif  H^m,  the  appetite  for  man's  ^sh^  so^voraci-* 
ously  prevalent  ampng  the  Tupinambes^  was  accompanied  bgr 
the  exlren^e^  of  superstitious  credulity  ;  so  much  so,  that  tkt 
latter  proved  9m  effectual  eounterpoisf  to  the  former  wWte* 
«ver  tkey  could  be  fairly  brought  into  competition  with  ea^k 
other.  It  so  happened,  that  one  or  two  fortunate  oceurrenceiTi 
wholly  unintentional  oq  the  ^t  of  poor  Iran's,  had  given  him 
a  reputation  for  knowledge  and  powers  beydnd  the  -reach  of 
erdinary  mortals  ;  and  a  contagious  disorder  falling  on  ^ppern 
Wasu  and  all  the  members  of  his  family  at  the  s^me  time, 
in  consequence  of  which  several  among  them  diied^  it  waa 
ijniversally  ascribed  to  ihe.aoger  of  Hans's  god  or  tutelary 
demon,  for  their  indention  to  devour  him.  Ippem^witb  tlw 
fear  of  d^atb  befoi;^  bi^  ^yea,  in  tkvs  extremity  made  a  aolema 
vow>  that  in  case  Han^  viQuM  restose  him  by  hia  prayers,  he 
fhoiild  he  preserved  from  the  fate  wfaieh, awaited  him.  Hans 
]M-ayed  accordingly,  though  with  9  faojlering  tongue^-^and  never 
did  the  most  affectionate  parent  hang  over  the  couch  of  a  sid: 
ebild-  with  more  trembling  solicitude  than  poor  Hans  watched 
every  turn  and  movement  of  his  cannibal  master's  disorder. 
At  last  Ipperu  recovered^,  and  although  Hans  coUld  no^  feel 
himself  alto^gether  confident  a^  to  hi^  perseveraace  in  tlw^ 
|0Qd  dispositioda  tow^s  him  which  tm  k^  c^  4^aib  b^ 
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Hi3titlcKlj  bf»  yet  was  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and 
^ecurity^  and  thrpugh  the  medium  of  some  other  French 
traders  who^  from  time  to  time^  visited  the  settlement  of  the 
tribe^  began  to  aiitertain  hopes  of  his  release^  for  which  no- 
thing more  seemed  necessary  than  the  intervention  of  some 
friends  whose  generosity  might  extend  to  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  articles  of  Indian  traffic  for  his  ransom. 

This  generosity,  however,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
Frenchmen  themselves  were  at  all  likely  to  evince  in  favour 
of  Hans,  whom,  though  a  German,  they  knew  to  have  served 
with  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Portuguese ;  and  accordingly 
the  history  of  his  captivity  from  this  time  forward,  although 
»o  longer  calculated  to  excite '  the  painful  interest  of  his 
earlier  dangers,  abounds  with  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  reader  than  to  the  sufferer.  The 
limits  of  our  work,  bowev^,  are  such  as  to  constrain  us,  after 
conducting  poor  Hans  so  far  through  this  '  valley  of  tlie  sha* 
dow  of  death,'  briefly  to  add,  that  he  finally  effected  his 
deliverance,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  his  native  covokivj  to 
write  the  history  of  his  adventures,  and  transmit  to  posterity 
an  account  of  the  internal  constitution,  manners,  and  reKgion 
of  those  tribes  among  which  he  had  so  long  been  an  unwilling 
inhabitant. 

'  It  is  a  book/  Mr.  Sonthej  informs  us,  ^  of  great  value,  and 
a%  subsequent  accounts  of  the  Tupi  tribes  rather  repeat  than  add 
4o  the  informatioii  which  it  contains.^ 

Of  this  imformation  the  succeeding  chapter  of  Mr.  Sou- 
dffiiy's  history  presents  a  very  interesting  abridgment.  But  it 
is  now  necessary  for  us  rapidly  to  bring  down  the  chain  of 
events  from  where  we  left  it  to  the  conclusion  of  the  vo- 
lume. '  * 

At  the  time  of  ^e  appointment  of  Thomas  de  Sousa  to  be 
first  governor-general  of  Brazil,  the  Jesuits  had  begun  to  diar«p 
tinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  labours  of  conversion 
m  many  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  settlements ;  nor  did  the 
report  of  nations  of  man-eaters  deter  them  from  the  pious 
resolution  of  extending  their  good  works  to  the  South  Ame^^ 
rican  continent.  The  fleet  which  carried  out  Sousa  from 
Portugal,  carried  with  him  a  small  number  of  these  religious 
devotees,  whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  character  were  wefl 
odculated  to  begin  the  work,  to  alt  appearance  equally  hope- 
less and  full  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The  first  in  rank,  as 
well  as  in  activity  and  zeal,  of  these  religious  men  was  Father 
Manuel  de  Nobrega,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  perpetuated 
fXQopg  thipse  of  tiie  great^t  and  mo$t  self<devoted  be^efactori 
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to  the  human  race,  admitting,  as  we  do  most  cordially^  Ihe 
truth  of  Mr.  Souihey's   wise  and  liberal  observation,  that 

'  Christianity,  even  disfigured  and  defiled  by  the  superstitions  of 
the  Roman  church,  is  still,  from  those  moral  and  domestic  pre- 
cepts which  are  inseparable  from  it,  a  great  jmd  powerful  engine" 
of  civilization,  a  great  apd  inestimable  blessing/ 

To  the  name  of  Nobrega,  must  be  eternally  associated  that 
of  Joseph  de  Anchieta,  who,  though  his  mission  did  not  com- 
mence till  four  years  after,  proved  himself  fully  equal  to  his 
precursor  in  enthusiasm  and  talent^  and  his  superior  in  suc- 
cessful exertion.  Kothing  can  be  conceived  more  wise, 
humane,  and  considerate,  than  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted 
\}y  these  men. 

<  '  They  begran  by  winning  the  affections  of  the  children,  giving 
them  store  of  trifling  presents  ;  by  this  sort  of  intercourse  they 
acquired  some  use  of  the  language  themselves,  and  soon  qua- 
lified the  little  ones  for  interpreiera. '  Tbey  visitecl  the  sick,  and 
while  they  believed  that  every  one  whom  they  sprinkled  at  the 
hour  of  death  was  a  soul  rescued  from  the  devil,  the  charitable 
services  which  accompanied  such  conversions  were  not  lost  upon 
the  living/ 

*  These  missionaries  were  every  way  qualified  for  their  office. 
They  were  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  they  had  disengaged 
themselves  from  all  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  life,  and  were 
therefore  not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  ambitious  of  it; 
they  believed  the  idolatry  which  they  taught,  and  were  them- 
selves persuaded  that  by  sprinkling  a  dying  savage,  and  repeat- 
ing over  him  a  form  of  words  which  he  did  not  understand,  they 
redeemed  him  from  everlasting  torments,  to  which  he  was  other-* 
wise  inevitably,  and  according  to  their  notions  of  divine  justice, 
justly  destined.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  sometimes 
worked  miracles  upon  the  sick  i  for  when  they  believed  that  the 
patient  might  be  miraculously  cured,  and  he  himself  expected  that 
he  should  be  so,  faith  would  supply  the  virtue  in  which  it  trusted.' 

Kbtyvithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  which  the 
Jesuits  were  siirrounded  from  the  barbarism  of  savage  life, 
by  f^r  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  progress,  were  in  the 
greater  barbarism  which  attends  a  certain  state  of  civilizatioOf 
And  here  we  may  revert  to  the  vices  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tena,  which,  if  not  the  only,  was  at  least  a  most  active  causCjiq 
propa^utiiig  so  detestabit  a  state  of  society  among  the  settlersi 
jthat  9  pel  son  preserving  any  principles  of  natural  virtue  and 
honest v  in  his  cppipositum,  might  well  have  doubted  on  hia 
first  arrival  in  Brazil,  whether  it  were  better  to  remain  among 
^is  deformed  and  corrupted  European  {irethren^  Qf  |a  an^ 
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lierd  with  the  less  vicious  cannibals  who  sarrounded  them. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  caniubalism 
was  encouraged  by  the  £uropean3  in  support  of  their  rival 
interests ;  nor  need  we  shudder  at  the  thought  while  we  can 
bear  to  reflect  without  horror  on  the  use  of  the  scalping  knife 
and  tomahawk^  of  which  both  French  and  English  did  not 
•hesitate  to  avail  themselves  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century !  Thus  the  savages  themselves,  inveterate 
as  the  custom  and  delicious  as  the  practice  of  man-eating  might 
be,  evinced  in  many  instances  less  reluctance  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  it,  than  the  European  settlers  shewed  towards  sufl^ering 
the  missionaries  to  enter  on  the  benevolent  work  of  persuasion. 
On  another  subject  their  labours  were  attended  with  yet  more 
opposition  and  difficulty  from  the  same  quarter.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  the  abolitionists  of  our  own  days, 
were  not  aware  how  closely  in  many  respects  they  were 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, encountering  the  same  difficulties,  struggling  with  the 
s^me  prejudices,  and  opposed  by  the  same  interests  with 
themselves.  In  vain  did  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
(hifluenced  and  animated  by  the  spirited  denunciations  of  the 
Jesuits)  issue  edict  after  edict  to  repress  the  execrable  prac- 
tices of  the  slave-dealers  of  South  America.  The  distance 
of  the  settlement  always  presented  means  of  evasion  which  the 
court  could  not  detect,  and  opportunities  of  flagrant  violation 
which  it  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  punish.  The  warfare 
against  slavery  continued  through  the  whole  progress  of  their 
labours  in  Brazil,  to  be  the  severest  contest  which  the  Jesuits 
had  to  support,  and,  to  their  eternal  honour,  they  not  only 
persevered  in  their  struggles  to  the  end,  but  maintained  th^n 
on  those  principles  of  immutable  religion  and  sound  mora- 
lity, which  were  so  little  knovm  or  attended  to  by  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Southey  for 
the  present,* hoping  a  renewal  of  our  communication  with 
him  shortly.  The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  up  by'an  account,  very  much  in  detail,  of  the  Dutch 
invasion  in  1623,  and  the  long  and  bloody  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, down  to  1640,  with  which  last  mentioned  period  the 
volume  concludes.  The  causes,  general  progress,  and  principal 
events  of  this  war,  may  be  collected  from  many  popular  his* 
tories  pf  the  American  settlements ;  and  the  particular  details 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  been  enabled  to  supply  from  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  however  credit- 
able to  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  them,  are 
8ot  of  n  nature  to  fall  withio  the  compasa  of  .a  Review,    The 
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tt'fwfm  of  the  Dutch  iDvad0r9  and  the  depravity  of  the  Vox^ 
tugue«e  colonktSj  leave  the  impartial  reader  but  little  iuterett 
IQ  the  alteruate  successes  and  reverses  of  either  of  the  cqq^ 
teudiiw  parties  \  and  we  emerged  with  some  pleasure  fraii| 
thtf  bbtorj  of  criiBea  and  follies^  to  the  account  of  a  famousi 
iFopge  that  was  undertaken  and  executed  up  the  river  of 
An^aaon^  into  Peru^  and  from  thence  back  again  to  the  ^ttle-r. 
loei^t  of  ^iaraahami  under  the  conduct  of  Teixeira^  an  enter- 
IMriaang  commander  appointed  by  the  governor  of  that  province 
to  explore  and  render  more  perfect  the  ancient  dicoveries  of 
OrcUana,  in  1637  • 

On  his  return  from  Quito  in  the  ensuing  year,  Teixeira  via^ 
accompanied  by  some  Peruvians,  anxious  tO/share  in  the  hot 
nours  and  advantages  of  his  enterprise.  Among  these  wa? 
Father  Cbristpval  de  Acunhaj  whose  j^ccount  of  the  voyage 
down  the  river  is  full  of  amusing  and  important  intormation^ 
and  only  makes  us  regret  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  compare 
nioiu  of  Teixeira,  in  his  more  difficult  and  perilous  naviga^ 
tion  of  the  preceding  vear. 

CMe  <?f.tbe  most  interesting  a^lye^pts  of  inquiry  to  whicl| 
thin  journiai  gives  rise,  is,  that  r^especting  the  actual  exi^tencQ 
of  the  race  of  Amaxops,  the  reports  of  which,  first  heard  by 
QreUana  during  his  voyage  ifi  1542,  gave  that  appellatiou  to 
tb?  inigbty  sovereign  of  rivers^,  by  which  it  hss  been  generally 
known  ever  sio^e  to  the  prejudice  of  its  discoverer.  These 
reports  h*vp  const^ly  p^n  repeated  by  the  Indians,  no^ 
Mly  of  the  tribes  adjacent  to  the  ri<ver;j  but  of  more  dist;aat 
l^rts  of  the  ^ontiifept^  from  those  ear^  times  even  down  to 
our  own  ;  insoi^uch,  that  Condamipe,  who  performed  hif 
vsoyftgedown  H^  river  in  the  yeajr  1743,  received  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  informafioit  respecting  them,  that  is  reported 
by  mc^e  aiwci^il  adv^turers  l»  have  been  received  by  themr 
selves.  Nevertheless,  Condamine,  though  assured  not  only 
«»f .  liieir  |»et.  bi*t  ^  thieir  present  exist^nce^  sought  in  vaii|  for 
any/  ti;ace  fk  it  fxc^art  i»  tfce  tal^s  of  his  informants ;  and 
thi  cQf^f^mi  of  S^uth  4"»fi"ca^  though  now  almost  tho* 
BOttgbly  exjiored  Vy  European*,  ha«  been  expbred  \vithout 
My  sttC)©ess  vvbate^er,  as  to  this  very  ^rious  subject  of  mq^ifj 
and  exawmtoon^  Mr.  goutfaey's  mind  is  so  much  iiopresaed 
hy  the  ftwce  of  evidence  contained  in  this  co^pstant  and  iu»af 
mble  tiiadiiMoOft  th^<  he  '^  ipclined  to  believe  the  fact|  zxf4 
wonU  feiuestaWi^h  th^  actual  existence  of  the  race  ^ '  womw 
without  husbands,'  m  lh»y  arf  denoflfiinated  by  the  Indiani  m 
sfUBfi  savage  tracts  of  countiry,  behind  ihl^  settlements  of 
fiMydio,  iwhicH  ar*  Wippoffed  to  Femaitf  even  U;>  this  day  «? 
teodden  k9  £iir«PWi  ^^    JP^r  9ii^W«?*  w^h«w  s^  verj 
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}Wdjf  a  faitb  in  the  properwty  of  mankiiid,  in  all  ages  aad  ia 
^  states  gf  30cie^y  to  iovent,  believe^  and  propagate  tb^ 
roniaotic  and  aiarvellous,  that  we  require  something  mor^ 
than  the  report  of  men^  however  coustatarieou«  and  long 
coxUioued,  to  establish  our  belief  in  a  tact  so  co^itrar};  to  any 
thing  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  man  and  the  course  pf 
nature.  In  this  enlightened  age  and  country^  there  are  few 
^glisbmen  to  be  found  (we  would  by  no  means  hazard  the 
assertion  that  there  are  none)  who  believe  the  stories  of  St. 
George  and  the  Pragon>  and  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick  and 
the  Dun  Cow ;  but  there  are  many  well  disposed  country 
clergymen  who  teach  tbieir  children  that  Lord  Grenville  is 
th^  antichrist,  and  many  sensible  old  ladies,  who  believe  att 
this  day  that  Fox  was  in  the  pay  of  Buonaparte. 


Art.  IV. — Tie  Officer^s^  Daughter ^' qv^  a  Ftdt  to  Ireland 
in  1790.  By  the  Dm^ter  of  a  Cajptmin  in  the 
Navy,  deceased.  ^  Fols.  Lpndou,  1810.  Price  11.  le^ 
ColhQurn. 

THE  muUifarigus  productions,  under  the  name  pf  notels, 
which  fall  under  our  inspection,,  make  it  no  yery  easy  task  for 
UA  to  vary  our  remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to 
the  numeFoi4S  candidates  who  present  themsdvea  before  our 
tribunal  for  judgment  on  their  works.  The  Officer's  Paughter 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  afford  amusement  by  detailing 
the  various,  incidents  that  occur  in  life,  without  any  mixture  of 
(ke  marVeUoss.  The  officer's  diaughter,  Louisa  Cotirteney^ 
neete  with  ne  great  dlfHcukies  or  romantic  adventures,  ^le 
incidents  or  accidents  which  she  does  encoxinter,  are  what 
daily  happen  to  young  women,  who  enter  into  the  society  of 
persons  of  their  own  rank,  or  of  superior  circumstaneea. 
The  troubles  and  perplexities  she  meets  with^  are  natural  and 
well  thrown  together ;  and  the  character  of  the  heroiAe  sudi 
as  may  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  any  young  woma^iniif^ 
situation  in  life.  The  chief  beauty  in  this  character  is  that 
delightful  ingevmousness,  which  we  wish  to  see  in  every  fe- 
DKile  mind,  and  that  unreserved  confidence  which  subsists 
katween  Loma  and  her  fedier.  Brought  up  in  ease^  and 
livsiiig  sotRettfBes  witfi  an  amiable  amit  in  aflluence  and  ele* 
fanoe,  she  evioces  that  affaclion  and  sensibility,  tbat  propriety 
mil  cheerMness  of  eendilct,  with  that  poHsh  of  manners 
which  a  good  edncatidn  serves  to  nurture  and  e^pand^  and 
wfaick  weaves  sneti  a  fescinatiiig^diarm  in  the  wh6te  texture 
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of  the  female  character.  She  is  the  woman  of  fashion^  with- 
out the  disgusting  boldness,  which  too  often  marks  the  lady 
of  hunt  ton.  Her  sensibility  is  without  affectation,  and  her 
goodness  without  parade. 

Those  noTel  readers,  who  gorge  down  every  story,  good]| 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  the  circulating  hbrary  can  supr 
ply,  are  continually  demanding  something  more,  they  care  not 
what,  so  as  it  is  but  something  new.  In  the  Officer's 
Daughter  (though  they  may  be  disappointed  in  something 
new)  they  may  derive  some  instruction  by  contemplating  the 
characters  of  Louisa,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Connolly,  Margaret 
M^Leod's  sad  story,  and  the  melancholy  ^nd  of  the  man  of 
fashion,  who  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment  acts  the 
base  part  of  a  seducer  of  innocence,  a  deserter  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  beguiled  from  her  station  in  society,  and  a 
violator  of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  This  character  of 
JMorrice's  k  ^^ry  well  maintained.  Indeed  we  have  too  many 
of  these  pests  of  society  for  the  authoress  to  have  found  any 
difficulty,  if  she  has  lived  much^n  the  world,  in  completing 
the  delineation.  We  will  just  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
story,  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers  who  may  feel  inte- 
rested for  the  Officer's  Daughter. 

Louisa  Courteney  is  the  only  child  of  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  who  had  married  contrary  to  his  fathers  approba- 
tion, who  remained  inexorable.  His  wife  dying  at  an  early 
age,  leaves  the  heroine  of  this  novel,  a  beautiful  child,  to  the 
care  of  her  father,  who  brings  her  jup  with  all  imaginable 
tenderness. 

*  Educated  in  the  school  of  the  world,  he  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  her  young  mind  some  of  the  experience  he  had 
leariied  ;  at  the  same  time  be  would  oflen  say,  be  would  rather 
she  was  imposed  on  in  life,  than  suffer  the  ingenuousness  of  her 
nature  to  be  cramped  by  suspicion.  The  elegant  precepts  and 
information  which  flowed  from  his  lips,  served  to  enlarge  her 
mind,  without  taking  from  it  any  of  its  simplicity ;  and  on  her 
attaining  her  seventeenth  year  she  was  all  the  fondest  parent 
could  wish.'  ' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Louisa  was  entrusted  by  her 
father  to  the  care  of  a  very  amiable  aunt,  a  widow  lady  by 
the  name  of  Connolly,  who  resided  at  Dublin,  as  Captain 
Courteney  was  called  to  assist  his  brother  officers  in  defending 
his  country.  In  Mrs.  Connolly,  Louba  finds  that  real  worth 
was  blended  with  all  that  polish  of  manners^  which  tends  to 
captivate  the  senses  and  rivet  the  affections. 

Under  the  care  of  ber  mnt,  Louisa  enters  into  the  gfiieties 
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of  a  Dublm  life,  and  becomes  the  admiration  x>f  the  men 
and  the  envy  of  the  women,  except  some  few,  who  can  and 
do  appretiate  her  character.  Amongst]  her  many  admirers, 
is  a  Mr.  Morrice,  a  man  of  family,  and  presumptive  heir  to 
the  fortunes  and  titles  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Rossmore; 
who,  though  disclaiming  the  character  of  a  libertine,  was  one 
of  those  beings  who  imagine  wedded  love  depraved  by  its 
fetters,  and  think  the  necessity  of  living  together  is  ^one 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  tie.  This  gentleman  becomes  ena« 
moured  of  Louisa,  who  feels  for  him  that  preference  which 
an  unengaged  heart  may  do  without  being  in  love.  She  takes 
pleasure  in  his  society,  and  respects  and  esteems  him  as  a 
brother.  She  is  however  warned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest^ 
who  is  in  attendance  on  a  poor  sick  woman,  whom  Louisa's 
charitable  disposition  induces  her  to  assist,  to  guard  her  heart 
against  the  agremens  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Morrice,  as  his  love 
was  the  property  of  another,  and  he  discloses  to  her  the  story  of 
Margaret  M'Leod,  whom  £&|  Morrice  had  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  the  house  of  her  faniP,  and  'put  herself  (accordii^ 
to  i(  fashionable  term)  under  his  protection.  He  soon  after 
cruelly  deserts  her.  This  piece  of  intelligence,  of  course, 
sinks  Mr.  Morrice's  moral  character  in  the  virtuous  mind  of 
Louisa ;  and  she  is  determined,  should  be  make  her  an  offer^ 
to  reject  him.  This  offer  is  actually  made  on  her  father's 
return ;  and  the  union  is  most  anxiously  desired  by  her  uncle^ 
a  rich  and  selfish  man,  as  well  as  by  Mr«  Momce^s  famil;jr« 
Her  father  also,  having  met  with  some  disappointments,  is 
anxious  to  see  her  happily  settled  in  life.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  is  deprived  of  her  good  aunt,  who  dies  in  a  decline^ 
Louisa  accedes  however  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  and 
promises  to  marry  the  fashionable  and  agreeable  Mr.  Morrice^ 
provided  he  can  clear  himself  from  the  sad  and  shameful 
charge  aUeged  against  him.  This  charge  he  denies  vnth  every 
appearance  of  innocence,  which  men  of  his  character  can  so 
well  assume.  Every  thing  therefore  is  settled  for  their  mar-^ 
riage,  when  an  unforeseen  accident  throws  Margaret  M'Leod 
in  their  way,  at  the  time  Louisa  is  with  her  father  and  the 
Rossmore  family  at  Exmouth,  where  this  victim  of  seduction 
and  desertion  comes  with  a  brother  in  the  last  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption,  confihns  the  sad  tale,  and  developes  3ie  deceitful 
character  of^Mr.  Morrice. 

A  duel  of  course  follows,  and  Morrice  is  killed  by  Sandie 
M^Leod.  Margaret  dies,  and  Louisa  after  returning  to  Ire- 
land to  take  possession  of  some  property  left  her  by  her  aunt, 
marries  a  Mr.  Tarleton,  who  is  the  next  heir  to  die  Earl  of 
Rossmore,  and  whom  she  had  seen  on  board  her  father's  ship 
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in  die  chSHtMHier  oJF  a  niidshipfhAn.  Tbmugli  sMM  ^f^udiftd 
itnprtidences  he  had  entdn^  biBMBislf  on  l^ard  imkndwn  t» 
hiB  father.  This  marmge  of  course  renders  every  rtiitig 
a*  it  diould  be ;  hap^kiess  is  the  leward  of  virtue ;  and  ahame 
and  repentance  wait  oti  the  deceitftil  and  the  tteiot)^. 

In  the  character  of  Mrs.  Barnard  out  au^oiess  very  well 
descHbes  the  vacant  Womati  of  ^ashion^  or  rather  the  votary 
of  pleasure  who  neglects  her  lovely  children  ♦w  public  plates^ 
dress^  and  lap-d<^.  This  lady  has  a  ^vemess  for  her  ch^<* 
dien,  whose  situation  is  little  better  thau  thirt  of  an  uppet 
servant;  and  here  the  authoress  tal^s  the  c^^portunily  of  re» 
uarking;  that 

*  the  situation  of  a  governess  is  often  much  to  be  pitied ;  wbett 
they  are  in  company  they  too  often  meet  with  contempt  froia 
characters  who,  holding  a  high  rank  in  society  themselves,  know 
ftot  how  to  appreiiate  merit  in  thosQ  whom  fate  has  placed  be- 
neath them.  How  many  amiable  young  women  in  this  situation 
kiffer  frotn  the  sneer  of  baugh^  Ignorance,  or  the  chilling  look 
of  superiority  ;  Whilst  th6  feshibhable  mother  of  the  AtLj  sel4<«ft 
considers  them  a  fit  associate  for  hcttelf,  though  they  are  ett^ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  morals  and  tnannets  of  her  ebildreii/ 

The  malice  of  little  mkids^  and  the  love  of  defamatioii^ 
our  authoress  pourtrays  with  ;f|iuch  spirit ;  and  in  die  cha- 
racter of  Louisa  she  exemplifies  the  truth  of  that  passage  of 
Our  ^reat  bard ; 

'  If  thwji  art  as  ehaste  a*  ice. 

As  pare  as  snow>  thou  ^alt  not  esoape  calumny.' 

^  jLoHisa^  being  so  pre-eminently  lovely  and  good^  excites 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Her 
most  amiable  actions  are  maliciously  canvassed,  and  con- 
structions put  upon  them  most  iiyuiious  to  her  character. 
^This  ill  nature  of  course  is^  in  time/  defeated  ;  and  she  rises^ 
phoenix-like,  with  increased  resplendency.  The  calumny  by 
which  she  is  for  a  time  persecnted,  is  occasioned  by  her 
finding  a  most  beautiful  little  child  intone  of  her  rambles^ 
which,  she  supposes,  had  strayed  from  its  nuree.  .  X<ouisa  bed 
walked  out  whilst  she  was  at  her  aunt's  cottage  at  the  Dargle, 
to  inquire  into  the  distress  of  a  poor  family^  when  she  meets 
with  the  following  adventure : 

^  Musing  one  anomiug  on  the  distressed  situation  of  a  large 
Ikvtiily  she  had  Juiit  telieved,  ifate  strolled  an  further  tbaito  was  Mr 
^ual  cu^tofo ;  and  mteting  a  wom^n,  asked  how  far  «he  was 
from  Mrs.  Connolly's  cottage  ?  and  was  tdd,  same  distance ; 
4W  that  she  was  elose  to  Lord  PoireaMiauit's.    Not  sc»rr  j  ta  botLt 
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M%,hy  iht  ^T^ckloti  of  tbe  womati^  she  Walked  «t>,  tnd  toon 
rtachM  the  ibot  of  the  cascade ;  she  atood  some  time  «i9ntem«« 
plating  this  majestic  si|;ht)  the  water,  &lliii|^  down  in  tonretits, 
rivett&d  her  to  the  spot ;  and  she  was  roused  from  her  reyferie  by 
a  beautiful  child  running  out  from  a  thicket,  and  taking  hold  of 
her  gown.  Alone,  iti  that  place,  she  appeared  to  Louisa  as  a 
fairf  ;  perfect  beauty  reigned  in  her  infantine  face ;  she  couM 
not  spe^k,  but  seemed  to  have  a  language  peculiar  to  herself,  as 
she  muttered  something,  and  pointed  to  the  place  from  whence 
she  had  come.  Louisa  obeyed  her  wishes,  not  doubling  but  she 
Would  fitid  some  one  who  would  claim  her..  She  followed  the 
mazes  of  the  Wood  in  vain;  not  a  creature  appeared;  alfWas 
quiet,  save  the  dashingnoije  of  the  torrent,  and  the  low  muN 
muring  of  the  rills,  arising  from  the  same  grand  source. 

*  Louisa  was  astonished  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  in  search  of 
the  enchanting  child,  who  still  held  by  her  gown,  and  seemed, 
with  fretful  impatience,  to  piill  her  on,  as  if  she  expected  tt)  see 
^ftie  t)ei*son  belonging  to  her ;  but  on  no  one's  appearing,  or 
iilibitation  to  be  seen,  Louisa  thought  it  best  to  return  to  the 
lipot  where  she  had  ftr^t  met  hifv  as  some  one  might  be  there  iti 
ikeardi  of  her.  She,  therefore,  seated  herself  on  a  part  of  & 
feriggv  rock,  and  listening  to  the  gentle  taunsauting  of  the  suf* 
Iroundiii^  wat^fs,  thought,  witb  astonishment,  of  this  adventure ; 
the  child  atnusing  herself,  by  btingihg  pebblesi  atid  puttinf 
1h%m  iiito  her  lap,  whilst  often  looking  At  the  opening  of  the 
tfecs,  as  if  she  expected  s6me  one  to  fetch  her.  Lotilsa^s  cyei 
attetitively  followed  her*s,  when  suddenly  rushitijg  forward,  as  if 
tht  had  sefcn  the  object  so  long  expected,  then  totte^riftg,  witk 
ithcertaiti  steps,  she  slipped  into  ooe  of  the  streams  of  the  oas* 
t^ade.  LoiiisH  flew  to  the  assistanoe  of  her  neW'^fotlnd  fairoufite  ; 
tptang  folfwa^d,  and  rushing  ittto  the  stream,  sated  it  from  iti 
apparent  danger! — A  form  seemed,  at  this  moment,  to  glidt 
thiough  the  trees,  where  they  were  not  thiekly  set  With  ever- 
ff^eni.  LoUha  saW  it  Was  the  figure  of  an  elegant  Woman,  hi 
k  eldse  white  robe ;  ^he  Waited  in  anxioud  exl)ectati0h  for  her  t* 
Join  tbeito,  and  ckim  the  thild ;  but  hett  she  Was  Aisappoinfted  j 
tio  footsteps  approached ;  and  feeling  herself  wet,  froto  thfe 
^^BfeOts  Of  saving  the  little  ci^eaturfe,  who  Was  iti  the  same  eott«- 
iRtiou,  she  thought  the  best  ^lah  Was  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible.  Taking  then  the  child,  and  to  consult  With  her  atmt 
on  what  Was  best  to  be  done,  ^he  proceeded,  Oonstantly  looking 
iack,  hatittg  no  doubt  but  so  sweet  a  creature  Would  be  clahned. 
But  she  lodced  iri  vaiO ;— no  UnSious  mother  ran  •after,  with 
fllstMiCted  looks,  to  claim  gte  object  of  her  tendei-est  care !  No 
tkrtifer  soughf  the  infaht  w  his  fond  expectation,  but  left  it  to 
%fe  care  of  a  stranger! — Rested  now  in  tl*e  arms  of  beauty^ 
Itelf,  lay  an  epitome  of  that*%eauty  which  held  it  ^.Almost 
fainting  under  the  burthen,  Louisa  reached  her  home;  she 
itastily  run^  at  the  bell,  and  before  the  feertants  could  answer  it. 
•^he  door  Was  opcued,  and  she  fell  intd  lhe*aitttt9  6f  Mr.  Morricef 
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*  This  gentleman  had  paid  an  early  visit  to  the  family  at  th« 
cottage^  and  waited  for  some  time^  expecting  Louisa's  return; 
and  was  just  leaving  the  house>  when  he  heard  the  violent  ring 
at  the  door.  He  flew  to  open  it^  concluding  it  was  her  he  had 
anxiously  expected.  What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  her, 
with  a  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  tottering  for  support! — Mrs. 
Connolly  and  her  friend  hearing  a  bustle  at  the  door,  soon  joined 
the  parly:  all  was  confusion.  Louisa's  varying  emotions  had 
now  come  to  a  crisis  :  the  wet  which  still  hung  about  her  brought 
on  a  shivering,  and  she  was  iounediately  put  to  bed.  Mrs.  Con* 
nolly,  almost  in  a  state  of  phrenzy,  was  running  about  the  house, 
convinced  that  Louisa  would  die !  She  was  no  lenger  mistress 
of  herself.  **  No  I"  she  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  **  she  will 
not  live ;  for  no  sooner  have  I  discovered  a  blessing,  than  I  am 
deprived  of  it !?  In  a  state  of  despondency,  she  bitterly  la- 
mented her  fate,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled>  to  bear 
this  severe  trial,  should  she  lose  her  !  . 

'  The  most  skilful  medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sent 
for;  he  found  her  in  a^igh  fever,  occasioned  by  remaining  so 
long  in  wet  clothes;  but  he  gave  her  aunt  every  hope  of  her 
speedy  recovery.  The  innocent  cause  of  this  misfortune  was 
neither  slighted  nor  neglected ;  her  winning  ways  secured  the 
hearts  of  all  the  family.  Mrs.  Connolly  had  too  much  feeling 
and  liberality,  to  shew  any  resentment  to  the  little  being  who 
was  so  mysteriously  thrown  on  their  protection ;  she  brought 
forcibly  to  her  mind  the  infant  she  had  lost,  and  pressed,  with 
affectionate  warmth,  the  little  stranger  to  her  bosom.  On  un* 
dressing  her,  the  first  night,  the  servant  discovered  a  very  beau- 
tiful gold  locket,  fastened  under  its  frock,  with  the  initials  £  C. 
This  Mrs.  Connolly  deposited  carefully,  thinking  it  might,  at 
some  future  time,  lead  to  a  discovery  of  who  the  parents 
ivere. 

*  The  next  day,  she  made  every  enquiry  throughout  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  could  not  discover  any  tidings  respecting  her 
parents.  Mr.  Morrice  called  every  day  to  enquire  for  Louisa; 
she  recovered  rapidly,  and  the  peace  of  the  cottage  waa  nearly 
restored.  On  regaining  her  reason,  she  had  given  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  her  finding  the  child;  during  her  illness, 
she  incoherently  mentioned  it,  but,  on  her  perfect  restoration, 
she  gave  a  more  clear  account.  Mrs.  Connolly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  been  lost  by  some  careless  servant ;  but  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  that  idea,  for  then  she  would 
have  been  sought  for.  Tliey  determined  on  putting  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  papers,  as,  no  diojj^,  then  the  infant  would  be  . 
claimed.  Mr.  Morrice  undertookAie  management  of  this  bu- 
siness. Louisa  soon  recovered ;  nothing  remained  but  a  degree 
of  languor,  which  occasioned  her  going  to  bdl  earlier  than  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

'  One  night,she  had  just  awoke  from  an  uneasy  dream,  wheiv 
by  the  pak  glimmering  of  the  candle,  she  saw  a*  pale  figure 
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henAivig  over  the  child  that  was  sleeping  in  a  bed  in  her  own 
room.  Starting  from  her  pillow,  she  asked  who  it  was }  when, 
instead  of  answering,  the  figure  hastily  disappeared !  She  rung 
forhermaid^  and  desired  to  know  if, any  one  had  hern  in  the 
r€K>m  ? — She  assured  her  there  had  nol;  and  told  her  lady  she 
thought  it  must  have  been  a  <lream.  She  felt  certain  of  the 
contrary,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  compose  herself  again  to 
sleep.  She  determined,  on  the  following  day,  to  search  the 
rooms  that  were  shut  up,  as  she  was  sure  the  figure  she  had  seen 
twice  came  from  thence  ;  having  readily  obtained  her  aunt's 
)p6rmission  to  satisfy  her  curiosity,  Mrs.  Connolly  saying  she 
and  Mrs.  Birownlow  would  go  out,  and  make  some  enquiries 
about  the  child,  thinking  they^  might  be  able  to  trace  from 
whence  she  came/ 

From  her  tender  care  of  this  child  the  livid  tooth  of  defa- 
mation endeavours  to  make  many  unsightly  rents  in  the  ftiir 
character  of  Louisa.  But  it  turi^  out  in  the  sequel  that  the 
child  was  thrown  in  her  way  by  a  young  lady/ who  had  mar- 
ried before  she  was  of  age^  without  daring  to  declare  it^  as 
she  was  a  ward  in  chancery.  Louisa  soon  after  is  directedi 
when  at  a  masquerade^  by  one  of  the  masks  in  the  character 
of  a  gypsey^  to  send  the  child  to  Mrs.  Brownlow^  who  proves 
to  be  its  grandmother.  With  this  account  of  the  little  found* 
ting,  we  will  take  our  leave  of  the  OiSicer's  Daughter. 


Abt.  Y.—Ltfe  of  Lord  NeUon. 

(Conchided.) 

SIR  HORATIO  NELSON  was  raised  to  the  rank  oT 
rear  admiral  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age*  The  next  ^rvice 
of  peril  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  when  commanding 
Ae  inshore  squadron  off  Cadiz  in  the  Theseus.  Ob  the 
ev«nhi|  of  Jikly  3d,  1797,  all  the  launches  and  barges  of  the 
flefet  w^Ve  prepared  under  hrs  command.  The  town  and 
fleet  at  Cadis  had  also  provided  against  the  attack,  and  the 
Spaniards  sent  out  a  number  of  mortar  gun  boats ;  a  vigorous 
attack  was  made  on  them  during  the  night,  during  which  John 
Sjfkes,  Nelsori's  coxswain,  was  severely  wounckd  in  savins 
ha  comibwMter's  life.  This  braVe  man  twice  accomplished 
this  purpose  by  part*yhig^e  blows'  that  were  aimed  at  his 
commanc^r,  and  at  last  IRually  interposed  his  own  head  to 
receive  the  full  force  of  ^a  Spanish  sabre,  which  fighting,  as 
^y  were  hand  to  hand,  he  cdiild  not  otherwise  prevent  from 
filing  on  $r  Horatio.  On  the  foilowinp  night  Cadiz  was 
mgpiu  bombarded;  no  serious  impression  appears  to  have 
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been  made  on  the  place  or  shipping.  The  attack  on  Santa 
Cruz^  originally  projected  by  our  hero  himself,  succeeded  in 
the  order  of  his  exploits.  The  boats  of  the  squadron,  to-  . 
gether  with  a  cutter,  containing  in  all  about  nine  hundred 
men,  proceeded  in  six  divisions  against  the  town.  They  were 
not  discovered,  it  being  night,  till  within  half  a  gun  shot  of 
the  landing  place ;  when  Nelson  directed  the  boats  to  cast  off 
from  each  other,  give  an  huzza,  and  push  for  shore.  A  fire  of 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  with  musquetry  opened  upon  them 
from  the  town.  The  greatest  part  of  the  boats,  owing  to 
the  surf  and  the  darkness,  were  stove  to  the  left  of  the  Mole. 
The  Mole  was  instantly  carried  by  Captains  Freemantle, 
Thompson,  Bowen,  and  Sir  Horatio,  with  the  crews  of  .four 
or  five  boats  who  had  npt  missed  their  way.  The  guns  were 
spiked,  when  in  an  attempt  to  advance  on  the  town,  Sir 
Horatio's  right  arm  was  shot  through,  and  he  was  carried 
back  to  his  ship.  The  bravery  and  affection  of  Captain 
Nisbet  in  insisting  on  accompanying  his  father-in-law  into 
this  perilous  situation,  contrary  to  the  warmest  remonstrances 
of  the  other,  do  him  infinite  credit.  The  first  ship  which  * 
the  admiral  could  reach  in  the  boat  was  the  Sea-horse,  but 
nothing  would  induce  him^  to  be  put  on  board,  though  he  was 
assured  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life  if  they  attempted  to 
row  to  another  ship.  '  Then  I  will  die,  he  exclaimed,  for  I 
bad  rather  die  than  al^rm  Mrs.  Freemantle  by  her  seeing  me 
in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her  no  tidings  whatever  of  her 
husband/  Captain  Freemantle  Was  shortly  after  wounded, 
and  Captain  Bowen  killed.  Never  was  a  more  gallant  though 
•  unsuccessful  enterprize.  On  the  arrival  of  Nelson  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  confined  for  some  time  by  the  amputatbn  of  his 
arm ;  during  his  stay  in  England  his  mind  seems  by  no  means 
to  have  lost  its  relish  for  domestic  enjoyments.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  1708>  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vanguard;  by  hi« 
letters  at  this  period  he  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the 
interests  of  England  required  a  peace.  Early  in  May  he 
joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  off  Cadiz,  under  whom,  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  was  again  placed.  An  instance  occurs 
about  this  time  of  that  strong  sense  of  religion,  which  is  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  memoirs  of  this  herp.  In 
describing  a  storm,  to  the  fury  of  which  hii  sqiladron  was 
exposed  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  ^o^dy  Nelson^  he  adds, 

<  I  oug:ht  not  to  call  what  has  happenfed  to  the  Vanguard  by  the 
^old  name  of  accident ;  I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty's 
goodness  to  check  my  consummate' vanity.  I' hope  it  has  made 
me  a  better  ofi&cer,  as  I  feel  confidedt  ithas  made  me  a  better 
man.'  "  ' 
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The  expedition  under  Buonaparte,  destined  for  Egypt,  had 
been  for  some  lime  in  a  state  of  readiness  at  Toulon.  After 
it  had  sailed  ^nd  become  master  of  Malta,  it  is  fresh  in  our 
recollection,  that  Nelson  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  of  its 
destination,  as  indeed  was  the  rest  of  Europe,  after  a  harass* 
ing  search,  during  which  he  had  been  off  Malta,  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  Asia,  and  returned  again  to  Syracuse,  he  resolved  to 
dispatch  Captain  Troubridge  to  the  Morea,  as  a  likely  place 
to  procure  intelligence ;  he  had,  however,  scarcely  parted, 
when  he  returned  with  a  French  brig  in  tow,  from  which  they 
Reamed  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen  standing  south «east  from 
Caodia^  about  four  weeks  before.  Some  additional  intelli- 
gence to  the  same  effect  being  also  obtained  about  the  same 
time.  Sir  Horatio  determined,  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and 
the  squadron  accordingly  stood  again  for  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  French  admiral^  whose  letters  from  Alexandria  were 
]ntercept€|4>  must  have  formed  a  strange  estimate,  of  Britisli 
seamen ;  when  in  his  dispatches,  while  attempting  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  the  English  fleet,  he  adds,  as  hia 
private  opinion,  'que  ne  'se  trouvant  pas  en  nombre  sup6- 
rieur,  ils  n'auront  pas  juge  a  propos  de  se  mesurer  avec 
nous/ 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  at  four 
P.  M.  made  the  signal  for  the  French  fleet.  When  the  officers 
rose  from  table  on  board  the  Vanguard,  the  admiral  ex- 
claimed '  Before  this  time  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  gained  a 
peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  plan  of  the  battle  of 
the  ^le  is  too  well  known  to  render  a  detail  of  it  necessary 
here.  Captain  Foley  led  the  fleet  in  the  Groliath ;  it  bad  long 
been  a  favourite  idea  with  this  officer,  that  if  the  French  fleet 
were  found  moored  in  line  of  battle  in  with  the  land,  to  leild 
between  them  and  the  shore,  as  the  French  guns  on  that  side 
werQ  not  likely  to  be  ready  for  action.  At  half  past  six,  P.  M» 
the  French  hoisted  their  colours*  Captain  Foley  anchored 
by  the  stern  hiside  of  the  second  of  the  enemy's  line  Le 
Conquefas^,  and  in  ten  minutes  shot  away  her  masts.  The 
Zealous,  Captain  Hood,  anchored  by  the  larboard  bow  of 
Le  Guerrier,  which  he  totally  disabled  ia  twelve  minutes. 
The  third  ship  was  the  Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who 
after  sinking^a  frigate  by  bis  tremendous  fire,  hauled  round 
towards  the  French  line,  apd  anchoring  insidie  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ship,  took  his  station  on  the  larboard  bow  of 
Le  Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of  Le  Peuple  Souverain  re- 
ceiving and  returning  the  fire  of  both.  The  Theseus,  Capt. 
Miller,  followed,  and  anchored  inside  of  the  third  French 
ship  Le  Spartiate.    The  admiral  himself  entered  the  action 
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with  Ave  odier  divisioliy  and  his  was  the  first  ship  that  an- 
chored on  tiie  outside  of  the  enemy  within  half  pistol  shot  of 
Le  Spartiate ;  he  had  six  flags  flying  lest  ihey  shonld  be  car- 
ried away  by  random  shot.  The  Minotaur,  Defence,  Belle- 
rophon,  and  Majestic,  passed  on  a  head  of  the  admiral. 
TlieCulloden,it  will  be  recoU^ted,  unfortunately  got  aground^ 
and  was  not  brought  oflF  till  the  following  morning.  The 
Alexander,  Swiftsure, ''and  Leander,  were  laie  before  they 
could  get  into^  action.  The  Swiftsure  began  a  well  directed 
fire  on  the  quarters  of  Le  Franklin,  and  the  bows  of  UOrient; 
at  the  same  instant  the  Alexander  passed  under  the  stern  of 
the  French  admiral — the  Leander  took  its  station  athwart 
hawse  of  Le  .Franklin,  and  raked  both  that  ship  and  L'Orient. 

At  ler^th  L'Orient  struck-  her  colours  and  appeared  m 
flames.  Admiral  Brueys,  who  had  received  a  shot  that  almost 
cut  him  in  two,  had  desired  not  to  l>e  carried  beloWt  tnit  to 
be  lef^.  to  die  on  the  deck.  When  it  became  impossible  to 
exfii^isfa  the  fire  on  board  the  L'Orient,  at  length  she  blew 
up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Le  Franklin  caught  fire 
for  the  fourth  time,  but  was  providentially  saved.  After  the 
explosion  of  die  L*Oricfll  the  batde  every  where  ceased  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time ;  a  silence  ensued  profound  and 
impressive.  The  appearance  of  this  nocturnal  fight  was 
most  grand  and  dreadful  to  tliose  on  shore ;  who,  as  appears 
from  oiie  of  the  intercepted  fetters,  even  on  the  following 
ifnortiing,  could  not  make  ouft  which  side  had  the  advantage. 
During  the  heat  of  the  battle,  Nelson  was  wounded  in  th^ 
head ;  he  was  convinced  the  wound  was  mortal,  but  desired 
to  wait  for  the  surgeon  till  his  tur^  can»e» 

The  surgeon  Imvii^  bound  up  the  wottnd,  retpiested  the 
admiral  to  remain  quiet  in  the  bread  roon^;  but  noliiing^ 
could  repress  his  etithusiasm;  he  ordered  his  seci^tary  to 
attend  htm,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  writing  |i>  the 
Admiralty.  The  secretary  beholding  the  blind  and  suffering 
state  of  the  admiral,  was  too  nHtch  affected  to  wrii^ ;  the 
eagerness  of  Nebon  was  such  that  be  took  Ae  pen  hfan^dRf 
and  contrived  to  trace' some  words  which  marked  his  d^ev^Mt 
sense  ef  bii»  success.  When  it  was  known  ifcttt  tbe  L'OrieiH 
was  on  fire,  it  was  imposmbleto  keep  Wm  bekw;  unassisted, 
he  contrived  to  find  his  mvy  iqp  the  hidders>  and  get  upon  <b6 
quarter  deck,  where  he  gave  (9tdm  to  send  the  only  boat  the 
vanguard  had  saved,  and  other  boats  of  the  squaA-oiv  to  the 
assistance!  of  the  suferers.  Ife  was  aftei^srds  got  to  bed> 
but  continued  restless,  and  got  out  ag^in,  to  sign  Ctfpt.  Hardy's 
conraiission  to  the  Vanguard. 

The  French  in  this^  battl^e  had  «  superiority  of  r84  gwis 
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and  3,\62  men;  tbey  lost  five  sail  takeo^  three  sail  burnt, 
one  driven  on  shore^  and  fired,  and  tliree  frigates.  A  victory, 
Nelson  said,  was  not  a  strong  word  .enough,  it  should  be 
called  a  conquest.     From    Buonaparte  it  drew  the  words, 

*  The  destinies  have  wished  to  prove  by  this  event,  as  by  all 
others,  that  if  they  have  given  us  a  great  preponderance  on 
the  continent,  they  have  given  the  empire  of  the  seas  to  our 
rivals.'  The  court  of  Naples  were  frantic  with  joy  ;  the 
queen  cried,  . 

*  It  is  not  possible  ;  she  kissed  her  husband,  her  children^  walked 
frantic  about  the  room,  cried,  kissed,  and  embraced  every  person 
near  ber,  exclaiming^  O  brave  Nelson,  O  God  bless  our  brave 
deliverer ;  Nelson,  what  do  we  owe  to  you  ?  O  victor,  saviour  of 
Italy,  O  that  my  swollen  heart  could  tell  him  personally  what 
we  owe  him.' 

Hie  reception  of  tiie  hero  at  v  that  caiHtal  after  this  need 
not  be  described. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1798,  Sir  ^Horatio  was  created 
]^ron  Nelson,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  aa 
annuity  for  himsdf  and  two  succeeding  heks  of  90001.  per 
annum.  The  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  corporate  bodies, 
&c«  are  too  numerous  to  relate.  He  received  likewise  presents 
fr<Hn  the  Grand  Seignior,  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of 
Sardinia,  and  Naplea 

He  was  now  to  experience  a  new  scene  of  life,  that  of 
being  the  darling  of  a  grateful,  but  weak  and  waverii^  court. 
The  e^m-^n  the  south  of  It^y  was,  it  will  be  recollected,  of 
•baft  duration :  it  appears  however  that  during  this  time  he 
w«s  insensibly  becoming  attached  to  Lady  Hamilton,  as  tiao 
to  the  high  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  queen  of  Naples* 
The  subaequent  flight  yo{  the  court  to  Palermo>  under  the 

{>roteictioa  of  Lord  Nebon^  the  revolution  and  counter  revo* 
tttion  at  Naples,  we  loo  well  known  to  need  detail.  They 
fuliice  our  hero,  in  the  light  of  a  hero  of  romance.  It  is  with 
pain,  however,  thiat  we  are  compelled  out  of  ^stice  to  an 
indtvidiisii>  O^itaifi;  Foote,  to  advert  briefty  to  the  circuia^ 
atawices  tliat  took,  phiee  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  a  short  timo 
peviously  to  the  restoraititDQ  of  the  rog^  faa^ly  to  their  throne^ 
m.  Italy,  in.  the  summer  of  W/jk'  'f^  l^k^Kaphecs  had  becQ 
warned  b^  GapCain  Hardy  oflHrdifienlty  and  nice^  of  treat* 
ing  of  the  events  ux>w  before  us ;  they  have  likewite  corres* 
ponded  with  Captain  Foobe  e^  the  siftbjeet^  but  it  appears  to 
«s.  that  thay  have  not  done  ooatj^lete  justice  to-  thai  gentleman ; 
with  a  view  no  doubt  o£  padliativig  any  speck  in  the  gjory  of 
NdsM^  aad  witka  wiab  to  satisfy , die  M&agp  of  Captain 
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Foote,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with   that   view. — Is  this 
enough? 

We  proceed  to  a  statement  -of  the  facts.  Captain  Foote 
was  placed  in  the  delicate  situation  of  commanding  a  small 
force  in  the  bay  pf  Naples,  to  co-operate  by  sea  with  the 
.  cardinal  RufFo  by  land,  in  the  reduction  of  the  forts  Novo 
and  Nuovo,  in  which  the  republicans  had  taken  shelter,  and 
were  defending  themselves.  Many  reasons  conspired  to  make  - 
the  speedy  reduction  of  these  forts  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  expectation  of  a  French  naval  force, 
without  a  British  one  of  sufficient  consequence  to  oppose  it, 
was  among  the  number ;  pressed  by  these  considerations,  and 
finding  the  cardinal's  operations  by  laud  very  lardy.  Captain 
Foote,  in  conjunction  with  the  cardinal,  signed  a  capitulation, 
by  which  the  forts  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  security 
granted  to  those  who  defended  them.  The  policy  of  the 
measure  is  well  defended  in  the  vindication;  that  should 
however  make  no  part  of  the  present  consideration,  if  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  by  those  from  the  nature  of  their 
command  duly  authorised  so  to  do,  y^hich  is  not  denied; 
where  can  be  the  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  infraction  of 
k  was  not  justifiable?  The  biographers  applaud  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Foote,  but  at  the  same  time  defend  Lord  Nelson^ 
and  by  that  defence  actually  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  Cap- 
taiit  Foote's  conduct  was  wroof;  of  what  value  can  stich 
approbation  be  ?  Captain  Foote  rejects  it  in  a  manly  mamier. 
After  Captain  Foote  had  concluded  the  above  treaty.  Admiral 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples  before  it  could  be  exe- 
cuted, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  shouM  not  be  executed 
without  the  approbation  of  his  Sicilian  majesty.  Lords  St. 
Vincent  and  Keith.  But  it  appears  that  lord  N^on  never 
consulted  thie  two  latter ;  he  testified  his  sense  of  Captain 
Foote's  services,  as  did  sA^b  their  Sicilian  majesties,  hut  told 
him  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  cardinal;  yet  no 
possible  reason  had  ever  existed  in  the  captain's  mind,  that , 
could  lead  him  to  supt)08e  that  the  cardinal's  interests  were 
opposite  to  those  of  his  sovereign,  since  he  was  co-operating 
with  him  as  the  general  in  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
Here  must  rest  the  de^nce  of  Lord  Nelson,  that  he  knew 
the  court  secrets ;  but  i^  ihaMMj^cient  defence  for  infringing 
a  treaty,  to  which  a  Brilisfa^Rer  had  set  his  name  ?  This 
point  our  readers  must  decide  for  themselves,  and  if  they  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  we  recommend  to  them  the  second 
edition  of  this  pamphlet,  which  seems  to  place  affairs  in  a 
clear  light.  The  biographers  undoubtedly  wished. to  sooth 
Ae  captain's  feelings^  arid  |hey  have  gone  as  far  towards  $o 
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doing  as  was  consistent  with  the  duty  they  seemed  to  conceive 
as  paramount,  that  of  clearing  his  lordship  of  blame. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  part  of  this  pamphlet 
relates  to  a  work  entitled  '  Genuine  memoirs  of  Lord  Nelson/ 
by  a  Mr.  Harrison,  of  whose  treatment  of  his  character 
Captain  Foote  seems  to  have  the  justest  reasons  to  complain. 
The  unfortunate  persons  who  were  found  in  the  forts^  were 
considered  as  rebels,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  Here 
we  will  close  this  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty.  Lord  Nelson 
was  created  duke  of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  for  his  services  to  that 
court,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  their 
cause ;  if  the  cause  of  the  system  he  pursued  in  the  bay  of 
Naples  is  examined  into,  it  may  be  traced  in  great  measure 
to  that  strong  horror  of  republicanism,  and  French  politics 
which  appears  in  every  word  and  action  of  the  admiral,  im- 
bibed perhaps  in  some  measure  from  the  queen  of  Naple9 
herself.  When  the  king  conferred  the  dukedom  on  Lord 
Nelson,  the  admiral  begged  leave  to  decline  so  noble  a  re- 
muneration, upon  which  the  king  replied,  '  Lord  Nelson, 
do  you  wish  that  your  name  alone  should  pass  with  glory  to 
posterity,  and  that  I,  Ferdinand  Bourbon,  should  appear 
ungrateful  ?'  The  letters  of  this  sovereign  give  a  higher  idea  of 
his  sense,  than  what  is  generally  entertained  in  this  country. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  admiral  through  the 
remainder  of  his  services  in  tjtk  Mediterranean.  In  the  h^ffr 
end  of  the  year  I'SOO,  he  proceeded  by  Florence,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  &c.  to  Hamburgh,  from  whence  he  embarked  for 
England  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton ;  he  went  imme* 
diately  to  see  his  father  and  wife,  but  his  mind  appears  to 
have  laboured  under  a  disquietude,  which  prevented  or  damped 
that  joy  h#-would  have  once  felt  at  rejoining  his.  family  circle 
after  so  long  and  anxious  an  absence. 

The  Mtpedition  undertakeli  to  dissolve  the  northern  con- 
federacy shortly  ensued.  On  the  1st  of  April  Lord  Nelson, 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  left  the  main  body  of  the  fleet, 
then  about  four  miles  below  Copenhagen.  The  Danish  Une 
of  defence  consisted  of  nineteen  ships  and  Boating  batteries, 
flanked  by  two  artificial  islands,  called  the  crown  batteries, 
and  extended  for  about  a  mile  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
town,  leaving  intervals  for  the  batteries  on  shore  to  play/ 
The  difficulties  of  the  navigation  were  great ;  indeed  three  sail 
of  line  got  on  shore.  The  average  distance  of  the  action 
was  a  cable's  length  ;  it  was  perhaps  as  tremendous  a  one  as 
Sjofd  Nelson  was  ever  engaged  in.  About  mid-action  a  signal 
of  recall  was  given  by  the  commander  in  chief,  which  it  will 
he  recollected  was  not  attended  to.     Nelson's  observations^ 
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say  pur  authors^  during  the  action^  were  heroically  fine.  *  It 
is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a 
moment;  but  mark  you  I  woi^l^  not  be  elsewhere  fo^r  t|iousand,s.' 
When  the  signal  for  disc9f||finuing  thea^^tion  was  shewn,  he 
observed  to  Captain  FoWy,  '  you  know,  Foley,  I  liave  only 
one  eye,  I  have  a  right  to  be  btind 'sometimes/  and  putting 
his  glass  to  his  blind  eye^  *  I  really  do  not  see  such  a  signal/ 
The  successful  t^rminatioQ  of  the  engagement,  the  ktter  of 
Lord  Nelspq  to  the,  croWn  prince,  by  which  hostilities  ceased, 
>and  his  subsequent  personal  bravery  in  ^nturing  on  shore 
among  a  populace  \vho  shewed  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
resentm^ent,  ^nd  curiosity,  are  circumstances  that  need  not  be 
repeated.  On  the  recall  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  be- 
came commander  in  chief  in  the  Baltic,  which  situation  his 
health  shortly  after  con^ipelled  him  to  resign  and  to  return  to 
fingUnd. 

As  the  attack  on  Boulogne,  the  next  of  the  admiral  s'ser- 
vices,  was  marked  by  no  decisive  event,  w.e  will  pass  it^ver,. 
When  on  the  10th  of  October,  180 1,  General  Lauriston 
arrived  ui.  Xjondoji^  with  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace,  the  mai^^er  in  which  the  mob  complimented  him, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  British  spirit  of  Nelson :  '  I  am 
mad,  said  he,  to  read  that  Englishmen  drew  a  Frenchman's 
carriage,  I  aai.  ashamed  for  my  country/  On  the  26th  of 
Afgi^h  \W9i  b^  lost  his  fatbei^^uring  th^  peace  he  spoke 
xiccasionally  in  the  ho|ise,  apd  drew  up  some  renajarJ^s  on 
naval  sutnepts.  We  should  have  mentioned  before  that  l\e 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ^  viscount  aftei:  the  battle  of  Cor 
penhagen* 

On  the  reneNvs^l  of  hostilities^  Lord  Nelson  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediit^rranean,  the  cbtatre  of  so 
many  of  his  exploits,  and  vv^s  fojr  (wo  years  employed  in 
M'atcbio^  Totdon,  smd  in  corresponjience  with  t^  Ita^an 
courts.  In  bis  letters  to^gpv^rnm^nt  he  particularly  presses 
on  tfeeir  atteotion  the  danger  of  losing  Sardinia,  which  h^ 
suspected  to  be  the  destination  of  the  Touloa  ^eet.  In  thisv 
station  he  remaiop<l  till  th^  spring;  of  1805,  when  Villeneuvfii 
^scaped  from  Toulorii,  and.  hafing  joined  the  Sps^nish  fleej^ 
mide.r  Gravina  k^m  Cadiz,  for  ^  Ipiig  time  j^udedi  the  vigi» 
}ance  of  the  British  admiraL 

i^brd  NelsoQ  v^  as  a  long  time  baffled  fojT  contrary  vyind^ 
fimd  was  a  whole  month  geUing  4pwn  the  Meciiterts^Qi^a^^ 
which  the  French  had  done  in  nine  d^s.  Hisattentipn  wa^ 
iouihediately  (brected.  io  the  West.  V^fi|j^>  but  the  enej^iy  ^a^ 
j(jhirjty  five  days  start  of  hiip;  no  sopner  wer§  th/Q  ^Q^^Q^J  apr. 
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inferiot  force^  dian  t^y  fled  across  the  Atlaotic  frotfk  th<^  vety 
terror  of  bis  name ;  without  advioe  oi  their  movenieiits,  the 
admiral  dived  iato  their  intentions,  and  pursued  them  again  to 
Europe,  and  returned  to  GibraltidkithQUt  having  seen  them ; 
^here  he  went  on  shore,  1m  lellsoH^for  the  firnt  time  in  two 
jears,  wanting  ten  days.  Shortly  after  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Of  Sir  Robert  Calder's  action  with  the  same  fleet,  on 
its  return  to  Europe,  he  always  spoke  as  a  victory,  and  was 
dissatisfied  at  the  discontent  of  the  nation,  it  most  sincerely 
grieved  him,  he  said,  to  see  it  insiminted  '  Lord  Nelsoir  wouM 
have  done  better*'  When  in  1805  the  unfortunate  Austrian 
war  was  again  kindled,  he  repeated  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
*  if  your  royal  highness  has  any  communication  with  govern- 
ment, let  |iot  General  Mack  be  employed,  for  I  knew  him 
at  Naples  to  be  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  a  coward/  Such 
was  the  confldepce  now  reposed  in  our  hero,  that  before  he 
left  England  on  his  last  command,  Lord  Barbara  gave  him 
theiist  of  the  British  navy,  and  desired  hint  to  choose  hi» 
own  officers,  and  also  such  ships  as  he  wisUed^  in  addition  tp 
his  present  squadron^  To  the  former  part  he  replied,  ^  choose 
yourself,  my  lord,  the  same  spirit  actuates  the  whole  pro- 
fession, you  cannot  choose  wi'ong/  The  admirars  ship  aF« 
rived  oU-  Cadiz,  where  the  combined  fle^t  were  blockaded  on 
tbe  ^Qth  of  September,  ik^  birth-day  of  Nelson ;  care  was 
taken  that  the  enemy  sh(i|||pnot  know  the  increase  of  tfgm' 
bers.  However  desirous  v^e  uve  of  coming 4o  the  concluding* 
act  of  his  life,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  noble 
conduct  to  Sir  R,  Calder;  it  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to> 
liOrd  Barham : 

*  Si  I  BM^Tt  felt  §0  niuch  eyeq  at  the  ideit  of  beipg  removed  from* 
his  own  snip,  in  the  face  of  the  fleet,  that  I  much  fear  1  shall  be 
thoug^ht  wrong  by  the  Board.  I  may  be,thought  wrong  as  an  officer. 
in  drstjSlj ing  the  orders  of  th^  Admiralty,  by,not  ipsisting  op  Sir 
R.  Calder^  quitting  the  Prince  of  Waies  for  the  Dreadr^^ug^t,  and* 
for  parting  with  a  ninety  gun  ship,  before  the  force  arrives  which 
thpir  lordship's  think  necessary.  But  I  tru^t  I  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  having  done  right  a^.  a  man  to  a  brother  officer  in  s^ic« 
tlon — my  tieart  could  not  s^n4.it,  and  so  the  thing,  nuist  rest/ 

On  the  memorable  Slstof  October  the  en^hay  were  at 
sea.  The  sitttbors  have  rec9rded  the  prayer  the  admiral  made' 
to  Heaven  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  He  put  op  the  coat 
^ith  the  various  honours  he  had  receive^  f^pm  different 
nations  worked  upon  it*  *  (n  lioopur^  he  ej^clain[i^d,  { 
gained  thji^m^  apd  in  houpur  I  y^i  ^  w.ith  tl^em|.'    Tl^q 
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bim  by  Captain  Blackwood,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
gave  as  his  reason  the  force  of  example. 

The  combined  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships,  eighteen 
French  and  ^fteen  Spani^^t  Their  line /W as  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  and  the  Britfi^  fleet  advanced  to  the.  attack  ia 
two  columns,  the  first  and  second  in  command,  each  leading 
bis  column.  Nelson  in  the  Victory,  Collingwood  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign.  CoIIingwood's  division  was  first  engaged ;  the 
Victory  stood  for  Nelson's  old  opponent,  the  Santissima  Tri- 
nidada,  playing  her  larboard  guns  at  the  same  time  on  the 
Bucentaur.  The  circumstances  of  the  action  are  so  well 
known,  that  we^  shall  confine  ourselves  to  itboser  immediately 
connected  with  Lord  Nebon.  The  Redoubtable  had  for 
some  time  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from  her  tops  on  the 
Victory ;  at  a  quarter  past  one  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain 
Hardy  were  observed  to  be  walking  on  the  <]uarter-deck,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  towards  the  ster^,  a  musket  ball 
struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  entering  through  ^be 
epaulet,  passed  through  the  spine,  and  lodged  in  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  towards  the  right  side.  ,  Nelson  instantly  fell 
with  his  lieice  on  the  deck ;  ^  Hardy/  said  he,  ^  I  believe  they 
have  don^it  at  last,  my  back  bone  is  shot  through.'  While 
he  was  being  taken  to  the  cock-pit,  he  covered  hia  face  and 
stars  with  his  handkercbief  that  he  might  not  be  observed. 
Mr*J3eatty,  the  surgeon,  was  t|||i  called,  and  his  clothes 
were  taken  off.  You < can  be  of  no  use  to  me,  Beatty,  said. 
Lord  Nelson,  go  and  attend  to  those  whose  lives  can  be 
preserved/  The  crew  of  his  ship  were  shortly  after  beard  to 
cheer ;  he  am^iously  required  the  cause;  Lieutenant  Pasco, 
who  lay  wounded  near  him,  told  him  one  of  his  opponents 
had  struck ;  as  the  cheers  became  more  frequent,  fcis  satis- 
faction visibly  increased.  '*  How  goes  the  day,  Hardy,  said 
he  to  the  captain  who  had  come  down  ?  ten  ships  have^truck 
my  lord  /  *  but  none  of  purs  I  hope  rejoined  the  dying  ad- 
miral/ The  following  is  the  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  this  extraordinary  man : 

'  When  the  firing  from  the  Victory  had  in  some  measure 
ceased,  and  the  glorious  result  of  the  day  was  accomplished. 
Captain  Hartfy  again  visited  the  dying  chief,  apd  reported  the 
entire  number  that  had  struck ;  *'  God  be  praised,  liardy,  bring 
the  fleet  to  an  anchor.''  The  delicacy  of  Captain  Hardy's 
situation,  from  there  being  no  captain  of  the  fleet,  was  peculiarly 
embarrassing;  and,  with  as  much  feeling  as  the  subject  would 
admit  of,  be  hinted  at  the  command  devolving  on  Admiral  CqI> 
lingwood.  Nelson  feeling  the  vast  importance  of  the  fleet  being 
brought  to  anchor,  and  with  the  ruling  pab'sion  of  his  soul  pre- 
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dominant  in  death,  replied,  and  somewhat  indignantly,  *'  pot 
whilst  I  live,  I  hope,  Hardj,  do  you  bring  the  fleet  to  anchor/* 
Captain  Hardy  was  returning  to  the  deck,  when  the  admiral 
called  bim  back  and  begged  him  ta^me  near.  Lord  NeUon 
t||tt|^  delivered  his  last  injunctions,  and  desired  that  his  body 
n^pt  be  carried  home  to  be  buried,  unless  his  sovereign  should 
otherwise  desire  it,  by  the. side  of  his  father  and  mother.  He 
then  took  Capt.  Hardy  by  the  hand,  and  observing  that  he  would 
most  probably  not  see  him  again  alive,  the  dying  hero  desired 
his  brave  associate  to  kiss  him,  that  he  might  seal  their  long 
friendship  with  that  affection,  which  pledged  sincerity  in  death. 
Captain  Hardy  stood  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  borly  of  him  he 
so  truly  regarded  in  silent  agony,  and  then  kneeling  down  again 
kissed  his  forehead :  '  Who  is  that,"  said  the  dying  Nelson  ;  "  It 
is  Hardy,  my  lord."  *'  God  bless  you.  Hardy,"  replied  Nelson 
feebly,  and  afterwards  added,  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck,  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.  His  voice  then  gradually  became  marti* 
culate,  with  an  evident  increasai  of  pain  ;  when,  after  a  feeble 
struggle,  these  words  were  distinctly  heard :  '*  1  have  done  my 
duty,  1  praise  God  for  it/'  Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  Mr.  Burke,  on  whose  arm  he  had  been  supported,  and 
expired  without  a  groan/ 

Our  desire  of  presenting  our  readers  with  as  good  an  ana« 
lysis  of  Lord  Nelson'a  car^r,  as  our  limits  would  allow,  will 
necessarily  preclude  us  from  entering  much  into  the  merits  of 
his  biographers.  In  the  pre^pi  case,  indeed,  we  have  jud^wl 
it  more  seasonable  to  give  an  account  of  the  work  than  a 
critique  on  it,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  allot  sufficient 
spac*e  for  the  two  purposes.  ^ 

Of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  little  need  be  said  by  us; 
one  of  the  strongest  tests  of  the  attachment  of  all  ranks  of 
society  to  him^  was  the  mixed  feeling  of  regret  and  joy  so 
universally  to  be  observed,  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar  were  announced  in  the  metropolis ;  there  were  few 
instances  perhaps  where  the  former  did  no(  preponderate. 

The  following  were  the  words  of  Captain  Blackwood  re« 
lative  to  his  character : 

*  As  far  as  my  judgment  went,  I  am  sure  Lord  Nelson  was  the 
greatest  ,and  best  admiral  this  country  could  ever  boast.  He 
governed  those  who  were  uqder  him,  by  the  most  gratifying  acts 
of  kindness,  endeavouring  to  make  all  sorts  of  service  as  pleasant 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  His  discernment  also  made 
him  assign  to  every  officer  that  service  for  which  his  abilities 
were  best  calculated ;  and  though  he  would  have  duty  done,  he 
never  drew  the  cord  too  tight.  He  carried  on  the  duty  of  k 
commander  in  chief,  by  addressing  himself  to  th^  feelings  of 
those  under  hm^  in  which  he  so  well  acted,  that  every  officer 
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and  man  vied  who  should  do  his  best :  and  I  am  quite  persuaded, 
he  succeeded  in  making  had  officers  so  satisfied  with  themselvesy 
that  he  reformed  many,  and  from  all  produced  more  real  ser-* 
vice,  than  any  other  adaii|ppl  ever  did,  or  dver  will  do/ 

Nor  weve  personal  intrepidity  and  professional  skill^b 
only  accomplishments  of  this  great  commander;  his  know- 
ledge of  European  politics,  his  insight  into  the  interests,  and 
the  fancied  interests  of  many  of  its  states,  especially  those  of 
Italy,  and  his  disqemment  in  the  characters  of  those  mea 
whG>  guided  them,  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary.  On 
commercia)  subjects  ^lr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Pitt  paid  the  greatest 
^t^ntion  to  l^is  opinions.  To  these  commanding  qualities^ 
be  added  an  openness,  and  sincerity  of  heart,  and,  as  is  be" 
queqtiy  exempliiied  in  hU  correspondence  with  his  father^ 
tpe  Sitrong6i»t  religions  principle^.  I^ord  Nebon's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  convention  aigned  by  Captain  Foote^  will,  w^  should 
imagine,  find  few  advocates.  Involviir^  a  fact  of  this  Qatou*e 
ip  ohsourily,  is  a  poor  subt^fuge,  nor  do  we  conceive  such  a 
syatem  can  tend  to  raise  higher  the  subject  of  these  pages* 
l*fae  biographers  owe  an  equal  deference  to  the  character 
of  Captain,  fouie,  a&  tq  that  of  l^ord  ISdson ;  and  a3  the 
(or^e.(r  has  nol;  of  coui^e  stood  forward  so  con&^icuoasly  oq 
^e^  caavass  of  tiC9«  a  perfect  and  cjear  vindication  of  hia 
(^puduct  must  be  infinitely  moi^  valuable  to  him,  than  the 
impM^tiipaof  pne  wroog  act  can  be  detrimental  to  the  fame 
of  NelsoQ,  an  impulation  wJbich  would  be  wa^thed  away  bj 
the  full  tide  of  his  glory, 

.  Tb^  work  litefore  ua  is  embellished  with  sixteen  engravii^s, 
Irotn  paif^tinga  b^  West,  Pococle^  and  We^tall^  and  engraved 
by  tleatb^  FiUler,  Nagle,  ^nker  Smith^^  Goldiug,  Landseer^ 
«pd  SaitnJ^^h^  The  port^rait  of  Lord  Neksoo  is  from  a 
painting  of  hi(n.4xy  Abl^t,  at  the  agc^  of  forty- three^  There 
are  lil(£^wi$e  some  plans  of  battles,  fac-simiJes  of  his  haodr 
ii(i;it*u%>,  both  with  bis  right  atid.  left  hand ;  in  the  u^e  of  the 
latter  he  improved  greatly :  his  first  attempt  in  a  letter  to 
earl  St  Vincent  is  preserved.  The  first  engraving  is  an  alle- 
gory, from  a  painting  by  West ;  there  is  fortunately  a  key  to 
It,  by  the  help  of  which,  and  tolerable  application,  we  doubt 
Hot  in  the  course  of  time  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the 
painter's  design. 

Of  the  other  engravings,  the  ai04t  striking  of  the  sej» 
pieces,  is  Pocock^s  battle  pf  the  Nile;  in  the  battle  of  Co- 
peinhagen,  the  Cougreve  rockets  (we  suppose)  scar  that  part 
^bicb  reprc^^ent  the  sky<>  roost  dseaiif^Uy,  without,,  of  coiuve^ 
i»MlfveyiQg;any  addi^ooaL  idefc  q£  the  9^^  oi  ibfi  kMlfi*    Qi 
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.the  other  plates^  West's  pictui^  of  Nelsoti  in  the  e(M:k^it  of 
the  Victoiy,  mortally  wounded,  with  his  hand  ia  CSstpttid 
Hardy's,  claims  Xbe  detrided  pfe^etnineil^e ;  thi;  principal 
portraits  are  from  life^  by  Mr.  West,  and  ih^  whole  is  fiti^iy 
exited. 

-We  observed  in  the  beginrtirig  of  tfao  ftrtide;  <hat  tbi6  bulk 
of  the  Work  exceeds  ail  reasonable  limi^^  and  thtkt  the 
authors  or  compilers  have  been  evidently  be#iidefed  by  iU^ 
tnuhiplicity  of  the  materials  tn  dieir  possession.  For  titbit 
fidelity  in  adhering  closely  lo  their  authorities^  tli^y  merii 
thanks ;  but  the  method  in  which  they  have  strttn^  the  Whole 
together,  no  one  can  possibly  approve.  The  work  is  divMetf 
into  books,  each  coataining  a  portion  of  the  life ;  to  each 
book  is  prefixed  so  Much  of  Lord  Nelson's  own  journaly 
which  is  generally  a  string  of  dates,  as  th#  narrative  occu^iea 
in  the  life ;  then  comes  the  portion  of  biography  in  dciafly 
ioeersi^r^  with  letters,  many  of  which  are  of  tbemsdfea 
jotkmab,  tvot  sd  j^jtiH^  as  the  former ;  to  thii»  w«  oan  fattier  m 
objection,  they  supercede  the  necessity  of  narrtiti^  ^  btti  thcf 
fault  lies  here,  that  the  datne  thin^  are  fr^^dently  given  id 
many  letters,  to  as  many  Oeople.  We  hive  the  authors'  naN 
ration,  we  have  Lord  Nelson's  journal,  a  letter  t6  some 
friend,  and  perhaps  a  letter  to  Lady  Nelson,  all  on  die  aame 
subject;  surely  au  this  is  at  the  best  unnecessary.  Again, 
many  letters  are  introduced,  n^  so  much  for  the  parpose  of 
cdKlinuation  of  the  action,  as  for  the  development  of  traits 
^  character;  but  wh^ft  can  be  die  dccasion  of  displaying 
the  same  traits  so  often  ?  If  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
Lord  Nelson's  journal,  (we  mean  the  brief  summary  of  all 
bis  ac^tions>  to  distinguish  it  from  his  journals  of^  many  sepa- 
rate services),  it  might  as  well  have  appeared  in  one  body ; 
Ais  perhaps  is-  not  so  BM^riat,  its  present  df^mranoe'  i^  bdw- 
•ter  dispoatte4  and  awkward.  On  these  pMnIs  We  wiU  not 
detail  otir  readers  lodger.  Ii^  the  perusal  we  have  me^  with 
iiaore  entcrtainibeni  tfem  We  ba^d  expected. 

The  actions  of  Lord^Nelson  are  so  fresh  h  ibe  niemory  of 
tn  aU>  thaft  it  was  nataral  to  etpect  that  a  detail  of  theiii 
iPooMbe  much  raore'inferes1ang.to  posterity,  dian  to  ourseke^; 
aad  s<»  in  all  piiobabilily  iA  will.  But  ib  so  krge  a  pieee  <^ 
biography,  many  dkings  of  com'se  oceur,  Which  we^e  not  g^ 
ikeraliy  kiiowWbeforev  and  which  have  ki  nMby  imiaboes  gitet 
the  work  the  ehatm  of  notelty.  Among  these^  tte  lettfM 
and  opifnoRy  on  pdiCitBal  solbjects,  andtlM  sentioaents  of  ilia 
hmoff  with* respect  to*  many  of  his narvallrienda,  to  imitibcl# 
at  w4iom'  Us  at^ofiaiuil  only  oeosad  wilb  Hk^  aro  Ot^  moal 
interesting. 
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It  is  with  regret  we  find  that  so  many  of  the  professional 
friends  of  Nelson  have  disappeared  from  die  stage  of  life ; 
we  feel  however  a  confidence,  though  we  by  no  means  agree 
with  those,  who  say  we  have  many  Nelsons ;  that  as  there 
has  been^  so  there  will  be,  a  succession  of  talent,  energy,  and 
enterprize  in  that  department  of  our  defence ;  and  thai  in 
spite  of  changes  and  distractions  in  our  civil  goveniment« 
this  will  still  protect  us  from  foreign  dominion,  amid  the 
wreck  of  surrounding  nations ;  notwithstanding  the  too  true 
statement  of  the  little  encouragement  given  to  merit  in  that 
service,  ^liich  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  to 

Nelson, 

••       » •       « 

*  It  appears  by  the  little  encourftgement  given  on  various  oc- 
casions to  those  who  have  served  their  country  well,  that  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  crown,  vast  as  it  is,  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  executive  ia  parliament,  and  strikes  me  as  the  worst 
species  of  corrhption  that  can  be  exercised,  because  this  de- 
vouring monster  never  ceases  to  crave ;  in  course  no  reform  can 
be  made  in  the  public  expenditure,  without  rendering  him 
savage  arid  ungovernable,  not  to  say  the  injustice  done  here  to 
all  men  of  friendless  merit  in  the  service  of  the  state,  civil  and 
military.'— Vol.  2.  p.  51. 


AnT.yVl.-^An  Appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  against  a  Resolution  of  the  Di- 
rectors 0/  that  Society;  dated  March  26,  1810,-  zmth 
Memarks  on  certain  Proceedings  relative  to  the  Otaheitan 
and  Jewish  Mission.  By  Joseph  Fox;  second  Edition* 
London,  Darton  and  Harvey,  1810.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

THE  author  of  this  appeal  is  a  person  of  enlightened  and 
iictive  philanthropy,  who  has  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  by  causes  which  are 
explained  in  the  present  pamphlet,  and  which  are  his^hiy 
honourable  to  the  character  of  Mr*  Joseph  Fox.  Mr.  Fox 
details  three  cases,  that  of  Tapeoe,  a  native  of  Otaheite,  of 
Tomma,  an  Otaheitan,  and  of  Mr.  H.  Bicknell,  a  missionary 
to  Otaheite.  We  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  these  three 
cases.  Case  of  Tapeoe.  Tapeoe,  embarked  in  the  year 
i797>  on  board  the  Betsy,  Captain  Glasse,  who  sailed  vnth 
him  to  Tongataboo,  where  he  chose  to  remain  till  he  could 
return  to  his  native  country.  But  after  continuing  in  the 
island  of  Tongataboo  about  two  years,  he  .was  taken  on  board 
one  of  Captain  Glasse's  prizes,  commanded  by  Captain  Reid, 
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and  after  various  perils  and  adventures^  which  it  is  Dot  ne* 
cessary  to  detail,  he  was  brought  to  England  in  September^ 
1806,  by  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  in  the  Wariey  East  India- 
man.  Captain  Wilson  gave  the  stranger  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  treasurer  ofthe  Missionary  Society,  but,  re- 
ceiving no  provision  from  the  society,  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Captain  W,  Wilson,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  until  he 
could  be  sent  back  to  Otaheite.  After  passing  nine  months 
in  the  family  of  Captain  W.  Wilson, Tapeoe  was  decoyed  from 
this  comfortable  asylum  by  the  interested  arts  of  one  Kelso, 
who  had  formerly  been  an  associate  of  the  missionaries,  and 
whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  raise  money  by  the 
exhibition  of  Tapeoe,  and  by  preaching  sermons  for  his  pre- 
tended  benefit. 

Our  readers  probably  recollect  a  trial,  which  took  place  in 
July,  1 808,  in  \t  hich  diis  same  Kelso  was  prosecuted  for  his 
barbarous  usage  of  this  poor  Otaheitan,  and  found  guilty  by 
the  jury,  without  the  least  hesitation.  It  was-  the  humanity 
of  Mr.  Gillham,  a  surgeon  in  Blackfriars  Road,  which  was 
th6  means  of  rescuing  Tapeoe  from  the  loving  labours  of 
his  preaching  friend. 

After  his  emancipation,  Tapeoe  was  placed  at  Mr.  I^m- 
caster's  free  school,  in  the  Borough  road,  where  his  diligence 
seconded  the  kind  assiduity  of  his  instructors.  A  committee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  formed  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the 
su|»port  of  Tapeoe  while  in  England,  and  for  supplying  him 
with  such  articles  as  Would  be  most  useful  to  him  when  be 
retiimed  to  Otaheite.  The  directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society  ordered  a  donation  of  <20l.  to  be  made  towards  the 
first  subscription ;  ancT  when  it  became  necessary  to  raise  a 
second  they  subscribed  an  additional  five  pounds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  philanthropic  com- 
mittee, who  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  Tapeoe,  ad- 
dressed to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  Society,  when  they 
solicited  a  second  benefaction  ;. 

Gentlemen, 

We  take  the  liberty  to  present  you  with  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  «nd  expenditures  on  account  of  Tapeoe  since  he  has 
been  under  oar  care;  atvd  by. this  statement  you  will  perceive« 
that  t  here  remains  ^^  balance  of  Zl.  Is.  2d. 

'  We  have  great  pleasure  in  statiiig,  that  the.moral  conduct  of 
Tapeoe  has^heep  perfectly  unimpeachable^  and  his  attendance  on 
divine  worship  constant.  He  has  laboured  with  great  diligence 
to  obtain  the  art  of  reading,  and  considerfng  his  advanced  age,' 
and  the  great  diflScuUy  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  a  man  who  was  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  letters^ 
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he  htis  made  a  ver^  Satisfectoty  progress  ;  tnd  he  is  stilt  ani- 
mated with  th^  desire  of  persevering  to  af<iquir^  a  tompet^m 
Ability  to  tefffij^  the  ybUth  of  hit  native  land.  He  has  made  a 
good  proficiency'4n  writing,  an  example  of  which  acc6mpanie» 
this  1etter>  and  ^!so  a  copy  of  a  letter  ^hichhe  lately  sent  by  a 
Botany  Bay  ship  to  the  king  c^  Otaheite ;  ^Iso  a  specimen  of  his 
drawing,  representing,  from  h^s  memory,  the  Missionary  Settler 
ment  when  he  quitted  the  island. 

*  It  is  our  wish,  genllemeh,  to  continue  Tapeoe  for  some  time 
longer  under  the  valuable  fnstructioh  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  he 
ifnftiy  gain  as  much  instruction  as  he  is  capable  of  acqufriiig ;  16 
this  end,  it  Is  itecesSary  that  d  flTrthtf  r  Subscription  should  b^ 
d'btained  fbt  his  support ;  we  thei^fore  fcgrpectfuHy  rtlakfe  ap- 
pli^ion  to  you  fbr  an  additional  donatio  to  thfc  vefy  interesting 
man,  who  promises,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to^  be  a  future 
benefit  to  bis  countrymeti,  and  an  in^t^mtient  to  promote  the 
pious  d^i|^  of  all  christian^t  for  the  htstr^ction  aind  c^nv^rsloh 
©f  the  Heathen. 

*  We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Mr.  Bicknell^  we  have  had  a  full  corroboration  of  all 
the  accounts  given  by  Tapeoe  of  the  useful  assistance  he  reoderea 
to  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite,  and  the  additional  iuformation  of 
the  pleasing  expectations  which  the^  missionaries  had  formea 
confcetnfng  the  seri6us  disJ>ositi6n  6f  1*a^o6,  before  he  f^solved 
io  l^ve  his  na!tive  land  in  iju^st  of  that  kt)o^l<^dg^  to  b^  derived 
in  Bi'Jfatn,  under  the  patrbhige  of  its  chrittian  inhabitants. 

*  We  remain,  Gentlemeh, 

'  Yo«n*  dJedieftt  Servants,  • 

*  ALEX.  CALLANDER. 
'  J.  A;  GILLHAM. 
SttrrpRoad,  '  WILLIAM  CORSTON. 

June  nth,  1809-  '  JOSEPH  FOX.' 

tt  ^Ji^ears  that  Tdlpddt  had  bfeen  singularly  n^fd  to  the 
^hid^onari^^  At  Otahpfeite,  that  he  *  wasr  adways  icliv^  in  pro- 
cutmg^  ithfeih  proviighjiis*,^  &c.  and  that  '  He  taught  theni  tht 
Otahdtan  languagie/  while  he  assisted  theih  rn  tfaeiV  manqal 
labours^  and  learned  to  use  tlie  siw  and  th6  plane.  TbiT 
merits  of  .Tapeoe  were  very  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Henry 
BickfleUy  a  misstoAary  ofi  hta  arriyw  in  England ;  and  be 
therefore  appears  to  hW  had, a  claim  to:  dte  inost  Hber^ 
Asmtmce  ifbth  tfa^  dire<^tors  of  the  Mksionary  Socidty.  B«f 
still  we  find  this  so<^i^ty  reAisSing  to  iteake  all^  f^foirbion  for 
hiifi  oft  hSsf  first  arrival  in  London  ;  and  a**  for  as  wd  Are  in-  * 
ifcrhiedj  makings  nt)  contribution  whatevei"  towAirds  hiS  ^^ 
^i-t,  till  his  ca^e  had  become  so  geuetally  Inown  by  ftie  trid 
6l  Kelso ;  and  Mr.  dillhani^  Mr.  Vqtl,  &c.  had  niade  W 
^werful  appeal  to  the  public  in  favoiu*  of  this  interesting^  ' 
individual',    T&^  Missionhry  Society  could  now  no  longer 
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■wiriihoW  aH  ftotfce  of  riii$  ■nfortunatc  stranger,  who  vras  io 
tf  iDoUe  peculiar  manner  entitied  to  their  protection,  ^nd 
when  their  bounty  isr  thus  eiccited,  to  whai||k^  it  amount  ? 
To  two  benefections^  amounting  in  the  wmp  to  twenty-five 
founds !  Tft€?  Missionary  society  certainly  could  not  plead 
in^lHlilyf  to  subscribe  a^iarger  sum>  for  they  are  stated  to  have 
levied tm  the  humanity  of  the  pnbiic  '  upwards  of  on8  huk- 
PRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  and  to  have  a  Capital  bf  at)Oiit 
!80,000t/ 

Case  of  Tonmia.-^This  Otaheltan  was  brought  to  London 
in  July,  1^09>  in  the  ISanta  Anna,  which  had  been  fitted  oUt 
at  Port  Jackson,  by  Messrs.  Cabel,  Lord  and  Co.  for  the 
purpose  of  the  seal  fishery.  At  this  place  there  happened 
to  be  two  Otaheitans,^  one  of  whom  was  the  subject  of  the 
present  narrative,  and  another  who  died  before  he  reached 
England.  As  men  were  wanted  by  the  Santa  Anna>  Mr. 
Cabet^  hired  these  two  Otabegans^  and,  stipulated,  to  pajf 
tfkm  as  the  other  sailors* 

^  After  the  vessel  had  been  at  sea  ab^t  six  weeks,  the  captaia 
pai  fourteen  Dfien  upo&  a  small  island  of  this  descrtption«t  called 
Bligh's  Island^  with  provisions  £i6r  six  weeks,  and  |alt  for  the  c^tt 
taf  skins.  The  ship  then  sailed  for  Norfolk  Island,  to  get  a  fur- 
ther supply  of  provisions.  Amongst  the  men  thus  left,  were  ^ 
the  Otaheitans  and  the  New  Zealander.  The  hardships  whic^. 
these  people  endured  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  the  ship  did  . 
Hot  return  to  them  for  near  twelve  months ;  and  ihey  ^ere 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  seals,  with  now  and  then  a  bird 
carHed  the  albatross,  tvhich  alightmg  on  the  island^  imd  beirr^ 
wearied  by  a  long  ffight,  was^  easily  knocked  down.  The  only 
water  the  meb  had  to  dfink,  was  such  rain-water  as  they  could 
catch  on  the  stretched-out  seal-skins.  One  of  the  English  sea« 
naen,  mmed  David  Wootfeirdale,  died  on  this  island,  and  ^Iso 
one  of  the  Oraheitans/ named  Toobutta.  This  last  received  t 
iNirt  m  jumpnig'  out  of  a  boat,  by  striking  against  a  point  of  the 
T«ek,  of  which  he  lanfcnisbed*  and  after  a  short  time  diedi 
WWlst  the  men  wefe  in  this  island,  they  killed  and  cured  the 
ikins  (^  i^5,€00  seak.  This  employ  requires  much  agility,  and 
is  attended' with  ^nsiderable  hazard;  tbey  strike  the  seals  on 
the  head  with  a  bhidgeon  or  club,  but  if  they  miss  their  blocw^ 
«r  donot  sttibe  hard  enough  to  stun  them,  they  are' liable  to  be 
aeijzed  by*  the  kg  by  the  enraged  animal^  the  bite  cff  which  is 
very  dtmgerouft.  In  this  occupation  the  Otabeiiana  are  very 
dcirtrousv  Irom  their  be^-iaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  chib> 
Mid  also  frOK^  their  ability  in  swimming  and  diving. 

'At length,  to  the  greatf  joy  of  the  half  fdmisiied  crevt,i]ui 
abip  atifrtved,  and  soon  after  barhig  completed  her  cawg^v  they 
proceeded  on  their  voyage  for  ]Sngland,  where  they  ai^rived  io^ 
ahot>t  two  years  from  the  time  they  left  Port  Jackson.' 
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,  WheaTomma  arrived  in  the  port  of  LoDdony>and  claimed 
his  wages  of  the  captain^  he  was  informed  that  he  had  no 
wages  to  rec^ttpu  One  of  the  seamen^  who  was  indignant  at 
this  injustice^SA  liad  heard  of  the  Missionary  Society^  took 
Tomma  before  a  meeting  of  the  directors^  who  heard  his 
case,  gave  him  a  trifle,  and  dismissed  him,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  establish  his  right  to  the  wages^  of  which  he  had 
been  fraudulently  deprived. 

After  this,  the  case  of  Tomma  was  advocated  by  the  Phi- 
lanthropic committee^  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  in- 
terests of.  Tapeoe.  *  The  committee  thought  that  it  was  a 
concern,  which  properly  belonged  to' the  Missionary  Society  ;* 
but  their  directors  reftised  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Otaheitan.  The  committee  of  Tapeoe,  finding  no 
proposal  of  assistance  from  the  administrative  body  of  the 
Missionaries^  proceeded  with  a  spirit  and  a  constancy,  which 
do  them  great  credit,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  Tomma,  and 
to  establish  his  claim  to  the  wages,  to  vtHhich  he  was  so  justly 
entitled  by  his  services.     After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with 

•a  Mr.-: — ^ the  agent  for  the  owners  of  the  Santa  AnhaT,  it 

was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitrators,  who  after  the  most 
patieht  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  Tomma,  to  wages,  equal  to  the  lowest.sum  w»hich 
had  been  paid  to  any  other  sailor,  who  had  performed  the  like 
service  on  board  the  same  ship.  This  amounted  to  31/.  18^. 
Qd.  This  award  will,  we  trust,  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
preventing  the  captains  of  ships,  who  happen  to  be  in  want 
of.  hands,  from  alluring  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
OQ  board  their  vessels  by  promises^  which  they  never  mean  to 
fulfil. 

'Whilst  the  investigation  of  Tomma's  claim  was  pending^a 
vessel  arrived  in  the  i*iver  belonging  to  Mr.  Mellisb,  with  a  cargo 
of  sperm  oil.  On  board  of  this  ship  were  two  Otaheitans,  one 
of  them  the  son  of  a*chief ;  they  were  named  Terea  and  Tena- 
yow.  The  captain  had  been  obh'ged  to  put  into  Otaheite  in  a 
state  of  distress,  for  want  of  provisions;  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  the  king  ordered  him  a 
full  supply  of  every  thinp^  which  that  island  could  afford.  The 
captain  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  their  great  hospitality 
in  the  hiojhest  terms  of  commendation.  The  above  mentioned 
young  natives  agreed  to  go  with  him.  They  soon  became  good 
seamen,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  fishery  were  of  the  most 
essential  service.  The  captain,  when  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
London,, hired  a  lyiost  comfortable  lodging  for  them,  and  gave 
directions  for  every  care  being  taken  of  them,  ordering  a  person 
to  accompany  them  about  London.     They  soon^  found  out  Ta*  - 
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peoe,  who  now  became  like  a  little  chief,  having  urd**r  his  care 
Tomiha,  and  these  other  two :  he  was  continually  walking  about 
at  the  h^ad  of  hi^  three  men,  to  shew  them  every  thing  which 
he  thought  worth  exhibiting, 

*  The  captain  spake  in  the  highest  terms  of  these  two  men  as 
seamen,  and  fishers,  and  wiien  Tomma's  claim  had  been  deter* 
mined,  he  instantly  agreed  to  enter  with  Terea  and  Tenavow  on 
board  this  captain's  ship,  for  the  whale-fishery.  The  captain 
paid  to  each  of  these  Otaheitans  the  amount  of  the  largest  share 
paid  to  the  best  whalers ;  one  received  about  60/.  and  the  other 
near  70/. ;  from  which  sum  the  expenses  of  the  advances  made 
to  them  on  their  voyage,  and  those  incurred  in  London  for  board  - 
and  lodging,  beipg  deducted,  a  very  considerable  sum  remained, 
with  which  they  purchased  a  stock  of  clothes,  sufficient  to  last 
them  three  or  four  years:  they  determined  to  make 'another 
voyage,  that  they  might  save  some  money  to^purchase  articles 
of  value  for  their  own  country,  and  then  to  enter  only  for  the 
voyage  out  to  the  South  Seas,  Tomma  having  received  his 
wages,  equipped  himself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clothes,  and, 
admiring  the  plan  of  his  countrymen,  entered  with  them  on 
board  of  the  same  ship.  They  were  registered  in  the  articles, 
and  the  captain  entered  them  in  his  journal,  as  he  would  have 
done  British  sailors. 

^  Whilst  the  affair  of  Tomma  was  under  consideration,  Tapeoe 
shewed  the  greatest  anxiety;  he  was  perpetually  on  the  alert, 
going  after  the  sailors,  getting  information,'  &c.  exhibiting  on 
several  occasions  the  greatest  discernment  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  motives  of  interested  men.  Tomma  was  so  sen- 
sible of  this,  that  he  appeared  to  love  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
father,  and  the  other  two  were  likewise  so  impressed  with  a  «ense 
of  the  great  services  Tapeoe  has  rendered  his  country,  that, 
previous  to  their  parti ngj  from  him  at  Gravesend,  they,  together 
with  Tomma,  requested  of  the  captain  an  advance  of  5/.  each, 
on  the  credit  of  their  wages,  and  gave  it  to  Tapeoe,  requesting 
bim  to  carry  some  presentvfrom  them  to  their  king,  and  to  tell 
bim  that  they  were  all  together,  and  in  good  health.  Another 
trait  of  generosity  must  be  noticed.  A  Portuguese  sailor  was 
so  much  pleased  with  Tapeoe  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
tbese  men,  that  he  also  gave  him  3/.' 

The  case  of  Mr.  H.  BicknelL— From  the  account  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Fox,  Mr.  Bicknell  appears  to  have  been  treated  with 

freat  and  unmerited  neglect  by  the  directors  of  the  Missionary 
ociety.  When  we  say  this,  we  perhaps  apply  to  their  conduct 
softer  terms  than  niany  of  the  readers  of  Mr*  Fox's  statement 
will  think  that  it  deserves.  Mr.  H.  Bicknell  was  ^one  of 
the  missionaries  who  went  out  with  the  Duff,  in  her  first 
voyage.'  As  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  hjs  services  contri- 
buted essentially  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  mission. 

Eg  ^        , 
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and  to  improve  tbe  babhationa  of  the  f  aliv^  ^fier  pi^itig^ 
several  years  a^  Otaheite,  Bickneil  wjt3  <)epMted  to  Hr 
turn  to  Ei^a^id^  ia  order  tx>  represent  to  tb«.  directors  tli^ 
distressed  state  of  his  fellow  missionaries,  ii4io  badexpemiiceil' 
bat  Httie  attention  from  the  godly  adniinit^tratoM  of  the  pro- 
selyting fundg  in  this  country.  For  at  the  time  when  it  wa*^ 
agreed  among  the  missionaries  at  Otaheite  that  Bicknelt 
should; embrace  the  first  opgortunity  of  departing  for  Ei)^ 
hpd,  we  are  told  that 

'be  was  redaeed  ahnost  to  a  sti^e^  of  nakedness ;  he  bad  nU  bad* 
a  shoe  on  bis  feoi  for  eight  years^  ahd  bi&  clothings  was  ia  the- 
most  taltered  condition. 

'  From  Port  Jackson  he  took  bis  passage  to  Eng^latid,  and  ar« 
rtved  in  May^.lSOd.     His  appearance  in  London  wa%  moftt  uo* 
expected^  and  caused  no  little  surpcize^  neither  did  be  appei^ 
to  be  the  mosfr  welcome  visitor,  as  he  was  only  tiie  beawr  oR' 
tidlings  which  did  not  fuldt  the  animated  predicliens  of  t)|oift» 
who  had  so  earnestly  recommended  the  mission.' 

After  Mjr.  SicknallV  arrival  m  Aogjanc^  a^  coiujdaj^atiWtiiDt^ 
is  said  t>a  have 

■a 
*  4af>scd  befo^  Mc  1^.  could  got  tbe:  expenses  of  his  v^^i^age  to- 
Eoglaad  paid»  aaso^niing  to  lOQl. ;  be^  was  told  tha^  he  ha4  ii«il 
be^  sent.  Ah%  liievefore  U  was  on  his  own  busiiiass  he  bad  convr*. 
He  found  that  his  relatiqn^  in  ij^ngland  had  imi  beaiF4&oo\  \um 
for  sifveraT  yearv  although  he  fa^  let  no  oppprtunity  sli^  ^^ 
writdng  by  every  ship  wl:^h  touched  ad  Otaheite ;.  and»  for  safa 
coovic^wcie,  hifi  letters  always  w^>t  ia  a  packed  direcjted  fer  tb^ 
Mimomary  Society*  In  coQseqjftoace  of  his  &»aily;  no^  havings 
received  any  letter  from  hiinik  they  had  believe^  hioa  ta  be  deadi 
and  bis  iather,  whom  be  had  ionnd  had  been  daad  sp«^:  tii«Ajr 
under  th^  io^ession  had  made  bis.wiU,  and  k^  the  sbare  of 

Ei?op>epiy  which  awuld  b^ve  devoVed  ii^e»  bis  ab«^nt.«Qn  amon^' 
if  otih«r  sons  and  daughters.  3«t  i^M  k  v^  cuckxust  i^ar. 
bi^,  arrival  10  England,  letters^  wbieb  \m  bad  wriUeiv  sigi  or  HifHf^ 
years  hefare^  were  Ibrwarded  aceo^dii^  to  ^k  addiFe^' 

Before  the  departure  of  Mr.  BiekneH  from  Otaheite^  he- 
bad  been  at  ^f«^  pa^Eis  to  coMe^et  some  peaflsii  Soma  of 
th^se,  were  of  considerable  valiier^  but*,  ioeteadl  of  dispoaiiis 
of  ibeift  for  lus  own  emobimai^.wbeii  be  tmmt  lo  I^oivim^ 
the  honest  aiid  artlfss  wut  ivada  a  present  of  tkem  to  tlii%. 
HQciety. .  This  geoet^us  coodttfCi  tb«  dUrecicMrs  lew'aid^id  willi^ 
tlieir  usual  Kberalit^  by  ai»igni«ig  to  Mis  &thfi  sum  oitimmtifk 
pounds  for  due  expiens^  of  bis  subiosteiwe  diivisig  npiwafdA  oC 
nine  m^»^,  m  which  ti«ie;  be  wmi to>  ^  BaihimQ  or  ikfte^^ 
tim^  oA  th$  bimnm  qf  the  mieiy^    Sucb  ia  fim,  laaatayati 
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^^ich  thfe  zealous  missionary  is  said  to  have  experienced 
from  liis  ghoslljr  superiors.  We  shall  not  anticipate  thie 
reflettioTis  which  it  is  calculated  spontaneously  to  excite  in 
'iev^^  feeling  mind ;  nor  shall  we  expatiate  on  the  foTJy  df 
^ose,  wliose  benefactions  have  been  accumulated  to  the  4atge 
^um  of  ome  hfmdred  thousand  pound^^  to  be  placed  at  the 
>di8posal  of  a  sodety,  who  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the 
«'rmbiBrs  of  their  principal  mission  to  remain  bare  foot  ^ind 
jdmo$t  Hatred  for  die  space  <jf  eight  years !  We  4iave  not 
'*ti6m  to  m^ttion  tfce  conduct  of  the  directors  of  the  mis- 
tMondtieS  to>5V'ards  Mr.  Frey ;  but  we  cannot  but  assent  to 
Ae  remark  of  Mr.  Fox  diat,  in  this  instance,  they  seem  to 
^ave  erected  themselves  into  a  '  DissCNTiNti  £ccxEstA8*> 

Mr.  Joseph  Fok  Is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
^e  j^reseht  details  jrelative  to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary 
15t)ciety ;  atid  for  his  humane  endeavours  t©  instruct  the  igno- 
Hitet  and  to  sUccour  the  disttessed. 


^ET.   Vll. — Materials  for  Thinking.      Bjf   W.  ^urdon^ 
2  voh,  Svo.     liondon^  Robinaon,  IttlO. 

.  '  MATERIAi-S  for  Thinking/  is  a  titie  to  which  few 
Ik>o1cs  have  a  |ust  claitu*  Bef^ore  an  author  can  excite  tile 
AlMitkifig  fecuity  «f  others^  he  must  think  himself.  But  bow 
ifitfW  authors  think  hefOKetbey  write  P  For  if  they  did  tbink^ 
^rarifl  the  w^rld  be  'So  over-stocked  with  books  f  Or  would 
^■(Mch  good  paper  be  soiled  mth  the  eflfusions  of  ignorance 
iM*  Vanity  i 

Mr.  Burd«m  is  ccrtrfinly  ^n  atithor  of  the  thinking  tribe ; 
ind  &n  several  poibts  he  d«ies  not  think  with  the  vulgar^  but 
lurhs  aside  out  of  the  common  path,  to  pursue  a  titiin  of 
feflectioiis  which  are  very  opposite  lo  the  general  seiuiment 
ioo  some  important  topics  ^  intere^ing  spec4ilt^tio«.  We  do 
jiot  judge  tl>e  worse  of  .Mr.  Burdon,  4*or  adopting  a  creed, 
^vbich^  in^dooae  paniculars^  differs  from  our  ow«^  and  in  more 
•  £rofl(i  ^thity  which  is  genera%  received;;  l»ut  we  admire  the 
jtolAww  with  whsdil^  has  opposed  (iheo#i>6ift^  established 
;OpiniQny  ^nd  we  cannot  but  respect  the  probity,  m  Mch  incites 
^  man  t^  (tefeiicl  his  peculiar  notions,  notwith&tanding  the  risk 
^ieh  he  tans  of  rncurring  the  virulent  abuse,  or  the  pertitia- 
itlbos  hostility  of  fei$  Jess  libera},  or  less  euligliltieued,  fellow- 
^eatiM*^ 
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The  subjects^  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  discassed  in  the  pre- 
sent volumes,  are  the  following  : — *  Liberality  of  Sentiment  ;' 
'  Human  Inconsistencies  ;*  llie  Imagination  ;'  *  Characters  ;' 
'The  Feelings  ;'  .'  Education  ;'  '  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;' 
'  Political  Economy  ;'  *  The  State  of  Society  ;'  *  The  prin- 
cipal Moral  Writers  and  Systems  of  Morality  considered. and 
compared  ;'  *  The  Condition  of  Mortality  examined/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  in  detail  the  train 
of  argument  which  is  pursued  in  these  essays ;  but  we  shall 
select  one  or  two  of  them  for  the  object  of  our  animadver- 
sions ;  and  from  these  we  shall  make  such  extracts,  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  have  formed  a  true  or 
a  false  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  writer. 

Lt  the  first  essayon  ^  liberality  of  sentiment/  Mr.  Burdoa 
seems  to  comprize  almost  every  species  of  moral  perfection 
in  his  idea  of  a  liberal  man.  The  charity  of  the  Christian 
system  is  scarcely  more  comprehensive  in  its  attributes  than 
that  *  liberality'  which  is  vindicated  m  the  moral  code  of  Mr. 
Burdon. 

*  Liberality/  says  he,  '  is  a  god-like  virtue,  for  it  arises  only 
from  superior  inielligjence^ypfnorance  and  illiberality  are  always 
found  together.  Whaieve^w  his  rajik,  profession,  or  pursuits,  a 
liberal  man  wiil  treat  those  of  others  with  respect,  at  least' where 
he  differs,  will  forbear  to  insult  or  injure  ;  for  even  in  politics 
and  religion,  which  divide  men  the  most  in  their  opinions,  it  is 
possible  to  differ  materially,  and  yet  to  be  tolerant ;  to  seek  to 
convert  without  dictatino^;  and  to  give  advice  without  offence. 
Liberality  of  sentitnent  gi^ves  an  amiable  cast  to  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  distinguishes  one  man  from  another,  more  than 
any  other  good  quality,  for  it  is  more  extensive  in  its  operation* 
Otlier  \irtues  can  o^ily  be  exercised  at  particular  times,  and  to- 
wards particular  persons,  but  liberality  is  perpetually  requisite  ; 
it  is  called  for  in  judging  and  in  acting,'  in  counsel,  in  debate,  in 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar;  it  is  shewn  towards  our 
friends  and  our  enemies ;  to  the  wicked,  the  ignorant,  the  foolish, 
the  leaviicd,  and  the  gay  ;  to  all  ages,  sexes,  and  complexions  ; 
and  even  the  virtuous  are  not  above  its  beneficence,  for  it  pal- 
•  liates  their  indiscretions,  and  prevents  their  good  from  being  evil 
spoken  of  /  it  endeavours  to  make  virtue  more  amiable,  and  to 
soften  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  it  pardons  the  errors  of  youth,  and 
ptties  the  vanity  of  beauty  ;  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  exte- 
nuate the  faults  and  failings  of  our  frail  nature,  it  covers  with  a 
veil  of  kindness  what  cannot  be  totally  concealed/ 

'  A  liberal  man  will  be  no  less  tardy  to  condemn,  than  others  are 
to  acquit ;  he  will,  therefore,  never  pass  a  censure  on  whole  bo- 
dies of  men  for  the  faults  of  a  few,  or  even  of  many  individuals  ; 
bU  wUl  estimate  eviery  man  by  his  own  merits,  and  nolt  by  those 
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of  bis  countrymen  or  acquaintance ;  in  relieving'  the  poor,  he 
will  consider  their  mental  as  well  as  their  bodily  wants  ;  and  H 
he  softietimrs  meets  with  ingratitude,  greediness,  or  cunnibg,  will 
impute  them  to  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  and  when  he  considers 
bow  little  the  best  education  does  for  the  rich^  be  will  not  won* 
der  that  the  poor,  who  have  none,  can  do  so  little  for  themselves 
in  subduing  their  evil  propensities :  he  will  remember  that  a.lo>/5« 
giving  is  not  the  whole  of  charity,, but  that  the  more  estimable 
parts  are  moderation  and  forbearance.  A  liberal  man  will  al- 
ways be.  ready  to  receive  advice,  when  well  intended,  and  suppose 
others  to  act  from  good  motives,  till  he  knows  to  the  contiary  ; 
for  though,  in  the  rude  commerce  of  the  world,  he  must  meet 
with  many  who  have  no  regard  for  any  thing  but  their  oWn  sor- 
did interest,  he  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  more  inclimed  t6 
suspicion,  but  forbear  to  think  mfeii  dishonest,  till  he  finds  out 
their  treachery :  thus  he  will  preserve  his  own  bappin^s,-  and 
constantly  avoid  unjustly  injuring  the  characters  of  other  men  ; 
for  he  who  is  prone  to  suspicion  must  always  be  unhappy,  and 
frequently  unjust.  The  illiberal  man,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
dull  head  and  a  cold  heart,  mistrusts  all  around  him ;  and  not 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  true  characters  of  men,  thinks  all 
alike  dishonest ;  suspicion  serves  him  in  the  place  of  wisdom  ;  and 
pot  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he  trus^no  one. 

*  The  greatest  happinessr  arising^om  liberality  of  sentiment 
is,  that  it  excludes  all  the  mean  and  most  contemptible  pai^sions, 
such  as  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
man  who  fully  exercises  his  reason,  should  be  subject  to  the  low 
suggestions  of  these  passions,  either  in  public  or  private/  - 

The  essay  on  '  human  inconsistencies'  contaipjs  ^sorne  good 
remarks,  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed.  Man  has  often  been 
said  to  be  a  mass  of  inconsistencies*  If,  indeed,  we  look 
only  at  the  scattered  particulars,  the  wayward  sentiments,  for-; 
tuitous  resolves,  and  incidental  acts  of  individuals,  they  may. 
seem  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  most  incongruous  and  dis* 
cordant  materials,  from  which  it  is  impossible  that  any  cha- 
racter of  a  regular  and  consistent  shape  should  ever  be  pro- 
duced. But,  if  we  contemplate  any  individual  in  his  general 
habits,  which  can  alone  constitute  what  merits  the  denomi- 
nation of  character,  %ve  shall  find  the  moral  mechanism  of 
man,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  to  be  a&  I'egular  and 
consistent,  as  much  one  uniform  whole,  as  his  physical  frame. 
AU  men  are  more  or  less  the  creatures  of  habit ;  and  it  is*  the 
nature  of  habit  to  be  uniform  and  regular  in  its  operations«L 
But  do  we  not  often  remark  men,  apparently  deviating  from 
their  habits,  acting  in  seeming  contradiction  to  their  known 
modes  and  sentiments,  to  the  rules  which  they  usually  follow^ 
or  Xo  the  precepts   which  they  veuentite  and  love  l    Hence 
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lujioun  cQiKluct  «eenis  »,  maze  of  aooxoalie^  and  coBtradjctiont^ 
^llt  thU  Ui,  |N:obablyj  io  most  iu^Uiacesp  im  erroneoiM  coiv 
^litfion. 

If  we  ^d  a  t90te  accurate  insight  into  the  naond  and  kutA* 
lootaal  coaatitatioD  of  man,  if  we  coM  {>en^rate  the  tenaory 
0f  an  individual,  and  acrutinuo  the  complex  worfcit^s  of  the 
mind  in  an3^  given  instance,  when  the  acts  and  resc4v^  tctm 
taost  liable  to  the  charge  of  incoosisteiTcy  and  capnce,  wa 
ahould  probably  &ul  that  the  person  was  influenced  by  certain 
fixed  laws,  ^hich  are  never  really  devious  in  their  opera tions^ 
i>ut  are  regular  and  coosistenjt  even  in  vihat  are  thought  tha 
strai^  and  whimsical  eccentricities  of  humm  life*  The  law^ 
ivhicn  regulate  th^  material  worlds  are  w^  kpow  perfectlj 
ireguiar  in  their  oper^tious »  afid  if  those,  whpcb  govern  tha 
aaora}  4Md  intelleelual  naitife  of  laafi,  seem  less  ao,  it  cna  te 
pnly  Ijecaase  thcj  ara  -less  open  Io  obaeriralwoii  and  eitpa^ 
fimeot. 

The  law  of  the  association  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  reliagr 
principles  of  the  mind,  and  cKereises  a  secret  and  ifrnfible. 
put  certain  and  efficacipns  influence  on  every  jmrticdar  of 
btitnan  conduct.  Bnt^  when  an  individual  acts  m  opposition 
to  what  might  aeem  the  faneral  tenor  of  his  life,  to  what 
are  ti^ougbt  Iiis  f^vpurit^  maxims  and  approved  rules,  can  wip 
desfcry  tt^e  {(articular  association  of  ideas,  which  at  die  sam^ 
tjme  operated  on  the  mind,  and  influenced  sonne  extraordinary 
determiuatioB  i  The  associated  idea,  whidi  may  have  baea  tbiia 
aecretly  operative,  and  perhaps  productive  of  some  absurd 
M  vicioiis  act,  may  ha^  baao  long  iiKawciout^  iafeiiit  in  the 
sensory,  laid,  perhtps,  even  hai«  iieea  an  aocidrntal  and  far*^ 
gotten  impression  in  early  li|ie,  titl  some  feriuikous  occqrreiioa 
at  a  later  fetioi  awakened  it  Irotm  tbealeap  af  ohlivioii,  atii) 
jsndued  it  wi«h  gr^t  and  unexpected  «iiargy.  What  it  oaiM 
tbe  iaemimtetiey  of  human  condud,  is  mora  ao  ia  appears 
anoe  than  ^Bality  4  and  arisi^  from  -aur  general  ^inoniaoe  of 
the  fcumaa  mind,  and  o«r  inea^ity  to  peneliiue  the'caataa 
wiiich  operate  <m  the  immvti  miL  But,  the  nuad  of  man, 
in  which  all  inorai  acitki|i  iMiat  originate,  u  evidently  andar 
the  '^ontFol  af  certain  gmianl  lawa,  and  these  laws  'Oiuat  ba 
i^gal^r  aiid  aaiiWn^  even  wl»eii  ^ey  seem  most  fcapiuciami 
9^  ^tieA  in  their  operations.  What  we  say  «f  faomati  iacaja- 
Msteacy)  k  for  the  mo^  par(  qidy  a  confinsion  of  Inmam 
igaor%ace< 

The  «^^t  capridoM  and  irfiinwcal  baing,  4ait  evar  ap* 
l^md  inihe  humm  mm,  cantieit  act  without  vnolives,  eaeii 
mfboae  times,  wbva  k^  is  thought  ta be  mast  lika  puppat  af 
qaptvea  and  m^lMb    lint  mDiivfa  ongfinate  if  amiuMtaaoes  s 
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*  no  voan^  viko  does  not  act  upon  priaciplet  can  be  contJ$iet)t  ia 
)iii  couduct ;  he  will  at  one  time  be  under  tbe  direction  of  iote- 
rest;  at  another  of  passion ;  at  another  of  prejudice;  so  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  say  in  any  given  sl^te  of  things  what  wifl 
be  his  conduct/ 

Bttt  the  acrtbor  nrant  l^now,  fbfit  ^efher  a  man  *  act  fipoft 
l^mciples/  0r  not,  be  timst  act  uith  a  view  to ivhat  he  deems 
llie  greatest  ^ood  at  ^e  time  ;  thongli  men  often  difter 
nMet^  from  eacA  oflber^  and  at  timea  even  from  itiemselTeap 
in  ^beir  notions  of  what  ia  ibe  greatest  good,  Wben  a  mam 
dtooegs  evil,  be  does  noc  chooee  h  at  evtL  It  is  miiytaken 
gboA.  All  vice>  therefor e^  may  he  referred  to  ignonmce ; 
md  bence  we  ought  to  be  very  mild  and  merciful  in  sertfti* 
fritnog  the  eondnct  *of  our  feHoMsereatnres ;  and  in  censuring 
Hietr  dcfia^is  from  tbe  pai%  of  lectilwde.  Virtue  ia  a  more 
eorrett  atid  comprehensive  view<)f  that  iu  which  our  greater 
good  conaists :  and  it  is,  (berefbre,  that  Tiew  of  individual 
goed^  wliicb  makes  it  one  smd  the  same  with  the  good  of  Ihe 
Cpammumty.  The  mo9t  eivlightened  mortdists  i^ave  considered 
l^tiLttv,  understood  not  in  a  nariow  and' partial,  but  in 
« \fa%e  and  extensive  sense,  as  tbe  fotmdation  of  virtue ;  as 
Ant,  on  wbtcA  the  obligation  to  the  practice  nm^  most  safely 
rest,  and  by  which  it  may  be  mtwt  rationally  enforced.  Vir* 
Hie,  therefere,  k,  m  itself,  onf^  tbe  piirstiit  of  tbe  greatest 
good  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society  ;  but  how  can  M« 
expect  men  steadily  and  consistently  to  pursue  that  which 
Aey  only  indistinctly  see,  or  do  not  dearly  compreliend? 
^  make  men  Uuly  virtuous,  we  must  first  make  them  truly 
ii'ise.  For^^  wisdom  and  virtue,  though  different  names,  have^ 
when  considered  In  their  apprication  |to  human  conduct 
a  connate  sense.  The  Jews  of  old,,  many  of  whose  pr^phe^ 
or  leocbers,  were  the  most  anblinae  a«i4  intrepid  moi^istii^ 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  very  properly  included  every  moral 
ferf#ctiott  in  tbeir  srotiona  of  wisdNND^  md  tlicy  eonsof uently 
inaAs  Miy  «tid  «ke  synomnraasSariM* 

W<ben  we  bAoU  m  man,  wfaa  is  pure  said  temmne,  and  «{► 
.  fight  m  bsB  general  bal»t%  gutfty  ot  aMtf  <accasional  ideflecsinHB 
irona  Wbat  be  knbnies  to  be  tbe  right  «r  mmk  pnth  m  At 
imaopbialicitcd  ef^oynamt  of  4  vatinmd  aiaMum,  all  shnt  me  am 
any  ts^  Ihatbe  ss  ie«a  wise  wt  swnellHnes  Shsai  at  •others:  sbnt 
he  i»4e\mkii  by  apme  awstakisn  notions  9i  %mfij  wkiob  dvnd 
ifim  pMwImtbm  4nd  ndslaad  iiis  ckoine.    tfawan 
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niingkd  largely.,  with  various  passions  and  affections  ;  but  as 
long  as  these  passions  and  afTections  are  under  the  moderating 
power  of  reason,  ihey  operate  only  as  a  salutary  counteraction 
to  apathy  and  indolence.^  When  a  wise  man,  in  any  occa- 
sional moment  of  inconsideration,  suffers  himself  to  be  en- 
snared by  any  insidious  temptation^  or  overcome  by  any  sudden 
gust  of  passion^  his  resolutions  and  his  conduct  are  apt  to  be 
as  erroneous  as  those  of  a  fool. 

Consistency  of  conduct  is  certainly  a  most  exalted  excel- 
lence ;  but  still  there  are  various  inconsistencies  even  in  the 
best  characters^  arising  from  pressure x>f  circuuastances,  from 
ardour  of  temperament,  dullness  of  discrimination,  or  imper- 
fection of  knowledge;  which  ought  not  to  be  harshly  nor  immo- 
derately reproved.  But  those  men^  whose  general  conduct 
is  perhaps,  exem|darily  good,  if  they  fail  in  one  or  two  minor 
points,  or  have  acted  in  apposition  to  the  commoi)  routine  of 
established  customs  and  opinions,  become  the  objects  of 
obloquy  and  malevplence  in.  a  much  greater  degree,  than  thos^ 
whose  life  is  a  continued  series  of  deviations  from  all  moral 
rules.  Such  is  the  justice  and  the  charity  of  those,  who  seem 
to  have  do  other  way  of  attaining  distinction  than  by  traduc- 
ing individuals  who  are  better  than  themselves  !  Such  per- 
sons should  learn  that  it  is  from  the  general  habits,  rather 
than  from  some  solitary  particulars  of  conduct,  which  may  be 
caused  by  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  more  than  by  defect 
of  probity,  that  the  moral  character  is  to  be  appretiated,  or 
a  fair  estimate  of  worth  formed. 

In  the  essay  on  imagination,  we  find  Mr.  Burdon  asserting 
that  . 

'  To  the  power  of  imagination,  religion  owes  all  her  pleasures, 
and  all  her  terrors,  as  futurity  exists  only  in  idea ;  for  though 
faith  can  work  wonders  as  well  as  believe  them,  yet  no  founder 
of  a  religion  can  do  more  than  promise  or  denounce  :  and  though 
his  followers  may  believe  in  his  word  or  his  power,  he  can  never 
alter  the  nature  of  things  ;  even  the  Deity  himself  cannot  make 
•the  future  to  be  present, nor  convert  probability  into  certainty.' 

If  all  the  pleasures  and  all  the  terrors  of  religion  be, 
according  to  our  author,  owmg  only  to  the  imagination^ 
every  religionist  of  every  denomination,  must  be  more  or  less 
a  vbionary  ;  or  a  man,  who  mistakes  the  phantoms,  for  the 
realities  of  liappiness  or  Woe.  Religion,  considered  in  its 
common  and  most  useful  acceptation,  regards  human  con^ 
duct  accottling  as  it  is  good  or  evil,  as  the  subject  of  future 
rewards  or  punishments ;  and  thb  idea  is  well  calculated  X6 
excite  oiu:  hopes  or  fears,  or  to  be  the  sbiuxe  of  pleasujre  or 
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4>f  pain. '  But  to  represent  these  hopes^  or  fears,  these  plea- 
sures or  pains  as  ideal,  or  illusions,  is  to  attempt  to  stifle  the 
most  salutary  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  math.  That  '  futu- 
rity exists  only  in. idea/  is  true  as  far  an  it  implies  that  the 
sarae  event  cannot>  at  the  same  time,  be,  and  not  be,  or  be  at 
once  present  and  Future.  But,  when  an  event,  though  distant, 
is  cei-tain  to  take  place,  we  seldom  say  that  it  ejcists  only  in 
idea,  unless  we  hold  the  supposed  certainty  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a^  delusion.  When  we  say  that  a  thing  exists  only 
in  idea,  we  generally  mean  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  or  . 
that  it  never  will  exist.  But,  in  the  mind  of  the  honest  reli- 
gionist, a  state  of  retribution  after  death  is  a  probability,  which 
approaches  to  the  certainty  of  death  itself. 

When  Mr  Burdon  describes  the  hopes  and  fears  of  reli- 
gion as  ideal,  he  surely  cannot  mean  that  the  pleasureable  or 
the  painful  sensations,  which  religion  excites  in. minds  of. dif- 
ferent temperaments,  or  under  different .  circumstances,  do 
not  exist,  or  are  entirely  chimerical.  For  the  sensation  of 
bope,  or  anticipated  enjoyment  is  as  real  as  though  not  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  sensation  of  fruition,  or  actual  enjoy- 
ment. The  sensation  is  not  a  phantom  but  a  reality.  It  is 
an  actual  change  in  the  state  of  the  sensory  ;  and  so  far  exists 
independent  of  opinion.  When  Mr.  Burdon  says  that 
*  futurity  exists  only  in  idea,'  does  he  mean  to  exclude  it 
irom  an  actual  existence  in  the  divine  mind  i  But,  if  the 
futurity  of  the  religionist  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  iis  exist- 
ence, though  future  in  respect  to  the  actual  experience  of 
roan,  is  yet  as  real,  as  any  object  of  present,  palpable  exist* 
ence.  We  do  not  stay  to  argue  with  Mr.  Burdon,  whether 
the  Deity  can  make  the  future  to  be  present ;  but  will  not 
our  author  allow  that  reality  is  not  destroyed  by  any  length  of 
intervening  space,  or  of  intervening  time  ? 

Mr.  Burdon  says  ^  the  pleasures  of  hope  have  their  birth 
from  the  imagination.'  But,  is  not  hope,  in  itself^  a  plea- 
surable sensation  ?  We  may  fear  or  apprehend  the  coming 
of  what  is  painful  and  disagreeable  ;  but  we  never  hope  for 
what  is  painful  and  disagreeable.  Hope  refers  only  to  plea- 
surable objects  and  events.  These  are  its  natural,  its  indi- 
visible associates  in  the  sensory.  And  this  power  of  hope, 
which  is.  thus  rendered  such  an  efficacious  antagonist  to  every 
species  of  suffering  and  woe,  is  not  owing  to  the  imagination 
nor  to  any  other  faculty,  but  is,  as  well  as  imagination,  or  any 
other  faculty,  one  of  the  natural  and  inherent  energies  of  the. 
human  mind 

'  Hc^e  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.' 
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ThH^  m  bawNy  my  corporeal,  or  mentai  mttermg  m^lm^ 
«tt8,  irliich  otti  eDtimly  exclude  the  occasiotial  shkI  eidivmug 
ymu%  of  iK/f>e,  %o  scntter  her  Bootkiiig  httlniB  over  die  Inosi 
tortiimg  8on^w#  tnd  the  keenest  pang;*.  H^ow  ftw  an  , 
tilem  MnoMg  the  thooMiKte  of  hmm^sik  sufferers  in  thb'fe^ott 
ei  oncertHmiy  Mid  tfi^|u«e«iide,  ^hom  itckiieai  mii  povertjv 
Mvom  ^uMic  di^tne^  and  Ayaie^c  cahtnity  ara  totstdg  on  ^ 
Iha  rack  ^f  aflktieii^  i^bo  am  not,  at  frefoeot  intervab^ 
icfheered  by  xktt  presence  of  faope^  and  wliio  do  not  forget  the 
gloomy  h<mt  m  the  lair  ideal,  wUdi  «l)e  piac^ss  bei^oro  due 
mind  f  When  \ie  con^der  the  great  inSoeace  of  hope  in  th^ 
<lNNMtiti][tioii  of  tmn,  laiid  the  large  .space  wfaicb  ahe  xgfeeM^ 
occupies  in  the  drama  ^of  Imman  li^^  We  have  one  very  stroni^ 
l^roof  of  Ibe  b«nefo4ence  of  die  I>eity«  For  aU  the  cotniiioii 
|Kirposes  of  bun^an  liib,  mi4  the  necessary  atinatttsMts  to  hv^ 
snsfii  «cti^9  thtefmr^'  evU  mgM  ba^  been  Mbst^nted  for 
the  h)pe  ftf  ffpfid.  tint  whaT  a  change  wodd  tbis  aii^ 
•ttenllon  iti  tbe  constitution  of  our  nature  *lnive  ma4e  in  ^tm 
ciK^ani^ltimxa  of  h»man  tife  i  How  would  it  banre  incraasei 
tMjrr  aorre^s  and  ^trmvitabed  tba  power  of  aileriatten  i  Hope 
4hcvi  must  be  regarded  as  the  ^e  and  bliwful  boon  of  % 
¥mmckmX  Deify  to  bis  soaring  jcreatonsa^ 

Mr.  Biirdon  s^s  that  th« 

'imaginatioB  IS  awake,  when  tlie  reascm  and  the  sense!  di^ 
•sleep ;  and  lo  the  Tisionary  pictures  of  a  dreaA),  affbrds  i^ 
flights  which  our  dull  existence  can  nerer  etjoal^  ami  ktm^ 
iiseff^  can  n&ur  exceed.*  * 

Mr.  Bonton  must  trertairf^  baw  expeiieAcdl  greater  46*- 
ligbt  in  dreaming  than  ever  fell  to  otnr  rtwre.  We^  inde«^ 
tronsider  dreaming  to  be  only  an  interrtiptiM  of  salafcfrkM 
deep.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  hitn  that  ^  the  tma^ghmtion  ii 
irarake  when  the  reason  and  the  senses^  are  bA^  ;*  it  by 
**  aslem)'  be  meant  in  a  starte  of  sound  healthy  sleep  \  mieb  an 
<bat  \mch  nrast  refreslied  the  body  ntid  renbiFi!^  ^e  stvengiii* 
Breaming  is  the  ctmfuaed  and  tfeorderly  retifri  of  Mfiraav 
"aions  in  Ae  sefisory,  in  a  state  trf  impmtci  sloep^  ^vbeM  iht 
tohintary  power  of  the  mind  is  not  sO  CuHy  ^[niestNsnt  n» 
Coring  the  interval  of  profoand  -sleep.  For,  where  thfe  tHet^ 
is  perfectly  strand  and  healthy,  and  ftc  factiky  af  yojiiioii  is 
comptetly  absorbed!  in  its  geinal  iiMneiice,  4reaifta  00  m$ 
occur.  Hence,  we  find  that  those  jjersons  sffe  mow  liaMi^ 
to  dream,  whose  sleep  is  brokrtt  «nd  imperfect  owing  to  pfcys. 
sical  causes,  who .  oppress  their  stomachs  with  fend  (prfe^ 
they  retine  to  rast,  who  Ivafve  undergone  ^oo  njiuch  fatigua 
during  the  day,  whose  minds  have  beef^  occupied  wijtb  i^ 
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VBiAkHck  of  ftovel  objects^  or  in  whom  Mffte-  wm»f^clmi 
9ccorr«nce,  o«  some  predoauiiant  idtsm,  iiduclk  «K6fito  mt  vamm* 
turat  acttvky^  as-  m  m«diie9»  and  liyp€>dio«dNa,  ppevaRl8.tlM 
entire  absorption  H^tfre  voltintm^  power^  aml^  lea«e»  lh«  ftwMit- 
ties  of  merooiy,  association^  &c.  at  some  degree  of  libcrtyr 
so  that  the  tracery  of  past  impressions  is  niQr^or  feiv  vividfj^ 
exhibited  iu  the  sensory.  And  we  may  remark^  in  confirmar 
tion  of  this  statement,  that  those  dreams  are  usually  Ae  xu0s$ 
lively  and  orderly,  or  apjiroadi  tbe  nearest  to  realities^  wbere 
tjbiQ  mind^  is«  at  the  mo&t  rQwote  poifi,t«  fffom  sound  aloept^ 
without  bei^  enlavely  a^aks^  And  di;eam9  ar^  iouiul  j^ 
fxperieacQ  to  becQi»e  more  eoyfuitodattdilaint.iM  |^.#f»QatiMai' 
as  we  sq^proacb  the  oUmona  oonfiti!^  •f  pmiimdnim^ 
wfliere^^  they  ^ntirtly  <iUi8app8ap«  'i)ik>8e«ia»liw  aMMt  ^ 
Aeory  of  (keams. 

Mr.  Bttrdoa  expatiates  mA  gneat-  waran^  •»  Ae  i 
imagitiatioii : 


*  To  imagination^*  says  he,  *  we  are  mdebted  for  dl  tbe  < 
ments  and  embellishments  of  life.  Taste  and  judgment  cao 
cmhf  dinect ;  but  imagination  "gi*^  bittk  to  M  tiat  is  akgant^ 
gmad,  and  beauttful ;  to  bev  we  owe  tUm  utarifad  pow^erai^  fw»iH<> 
tba  Itirely  cirea^ioiis.  of  poeiyy^  tiie  aaimftted  eftot^  of  pajmim^ 
tbe  statuary  that  sieenfift^to  Uve  aod  braadie,  tl].e  delightful  ps;^ 
dttdnons of  natural laodscapebithe  subline eonccflians  of  ar£hW 
^cture,  ai>d  the  living  e0bvt»  of  tba  actor/ 

'  Imagination  rcfin<ed  by  virtue,  is  the  source  oC  honour,  ttn^ 
decness,  and  delicacy.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  owed  its  origin  to  m 
Mvely  couception  of  ideal  wrongs ;  it  tended  to  refine  the  minda 
^f  barbaiians  above  the  gross  feelings  of  mere  personal  injwryv 
imd  taught  them  to  form  ideas  of  virtue  exalted  above  the  coarse 
«o}!ision«  of  the  passions,  and  to  comprehend  the  naHire  of  moral 
^xc^knce,^  Hie  tenderness  which  we  covic«i«el0r  the  foilNigit 
a|kd  ^stfesaea  of  others,.  e»sls  only  imaf^ittatiao ;  yat  ilr  is .« 
•Mifceaf  pleasure  to  refined  souls^  aaid  esj^iaUy  grati(&9s,hiniithfi 
heatomsaMd  him  ^at  raceives  its  elSusioA^  The  vioienee  af  jImi 
passioas  is  f raq^ueally  corsecied  b^tthe  iraaginatioi^.  forrthe  id^ea 
af  gikvi  ng  pari n  t#  othars,  firequen tly  restraiits  .u&  fnam.  say mg  an4 
dMiig  tQ9>\y  th'mgs  to  which>  by  some  sudden  eoij^tioj^,,  we  ara 
if^tuousl^  urged  ;  and  it  ^compts  alsp  that  delicate  attention 
to  the  ieeling^  of  others,  which  most  of  all  things  sweet^s  the 
inteacourse  of  society/ 

*  Tis  iraagioalion  aloue  that  exalts  onfe  man  above  anotheiv 
♦n^tnakes  the  man  of  genius  tower  over  the  rest  of  his  species.^ 
by  the  purity  of  h4»  morals  and  the  grandeur 4f  his  tho«ight8« 
IMkd  with  i^s  of  virtue,  beooly^  and  -bappiness,  ha  saariia  tha 
patly^^nfttntions-of  the' workL  for  weal^  and  pawer^  and  losiis 
down  with  pity  or  contempt  on  the  mean  disguises  of  di^simiii* 
lation  afnd  flattery.    He  keepsi  bia  mind  for  ever  intent  on  that 
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purity  and  refineuient,  which,  thougfh  ideal,  can  only'preswc 
bim  from  the  filth  and  foWy  of  the  world.  He  knows  no  supe* 
rior,  hut  in  virtue  and  talents  ;  ^nd  treats  the  trifling  forms  and 
distinctions  of  society,  as  the  sports  and  amusements  of  chil- 
dren. Such  a  inan  is  born  to  reform  and  improve  his  species ; 
and  though  he  may  be  sneered  at  by  the  vulgar  gr^at,  or  laughed 
at  by  the  thoughtless  mob,  it  is  impossible,  if  he  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  instruci  his  fellow-creatures,  that  he  should  not  amend 
and  purify  the  degraded  state  of  society/ 

'  A  man  of  warm  imagination  may  be  imprudent,  but  he  can 
never  have  a  bad  heart :  for  he  who  can  picture  to  himself  the 
distress  or  happiness  of  others,  unconnected  with  his  own,  must 
feel  for  them  in  some  degree,  if  he  has  not  been  hardened  by 
earljr^rejudice,  or  frequent  disappointment ;  and  he  will  act  as 
he  feels^  when  every  strmg  in  his  heart  vibrates  with  responsive 
sympathy.  He  who  has  never  rioted  in  the  luxury  of  a  warm 
imagination,  may  be  coldly  and  correctly  virtuous,  but  he  can 
never  be  generous,  affectionate,  nor  tender ;  he  never  can  expe- 
rience those  feelings  of  philanthropy  which  expand  into  universal 
benevolence/ 

In  the  essay  on  '  characters/-  we  have  some  very  just  and 
acute  remarks^  and  some  very  well-drawn  characters^  parti- 
cularly of  the  principal  authors  and  primary  leaders  of  the 
French  revolution.  We  do  not  coincide  with  the  author  in 
some  of  his  preliminary  observations  in  this  essay^  that  those 
situations  in  life  are  most  favourable  to  happiness^  which  are 
most  favourable  to  variety  of  enjoyments.  We  believe  that 
the  reverse  is  more  often  the  case.  The  hian  whose  table 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  dubious  variety  of  viands^  is  not 
superior^  in  point  of  fruition,  to  him  who  aits  down  with  an 
appetite  to  a  single  dish.  He' '  who  can  travel  from  place  to 
place/  and  '  partake  of  the  pleasures  which  different  countries 
afford,*  is  much  more  exposed  to  mortification,  and  is  likely, 
on  the  whole,  to  experience  a  less  sum  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, than  he,  whose  occupation  is  chiefly  confined  to  his 
farm,  his  field,  or  his  garden,  or  who  can  converse  quietly 
with  his  family  and  his  books  by  the  fireside.  *The  good 
housewife,  who  rises  in  the  morning  to  go  through  the  same 
round  of  duties  which  she  performed  yesterday,  and  which 
she  will  execute  tomorrow,  experiences  very  little  variety  in 
the  peaceful  tenour  of  her  life.  Her  tomorrow  is  only  a 
repetition  of  today,  and  an  image  of  the  day  following.  But 
is  she  less  happy,  does  she  experience  less  self-satisfaction, 
which  is  the  purest  of  all  earthly  blessings,  than  the  most 
voluptuous  dame^  who  revels  in  every  variety  of  amuse- 
ment  ? 
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•The  various  shades  of  character/  says  Mr.  B.  '^hich  dis- 
tinguish individuals  from  each  other  in  society,  form  a  constant 
subject  of  amusing-contemplation  to  the  philobopher,  who  pene- 
trates into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  judges  of  things 
not  from  their  appearances,  but  from  their  distinctive  qualities. 
The  dull  monotonous  forms  of  polished  society,  leave  little  rooin 
for  any  display  of  character  among  the  generality  of  men  ;  yet 
there  are  some  whose  minds  are  of  so  peculiar  a  temper,  as  to 
shew  their  true  motives,  notwithstanding  these  restraints ;  and 
were  it  not  for  custom,  fashion,  and  the  slavish  dependence  of 
each  man  on  other  people's  opinions,  we  should  have  a  much^ 
greater  variety  of  character  than  the  world  at  present  affords. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  foreigners,  that  this  country,  where  the 
people  are  under  fewer  restraints  from  the  government,  ttep  in 
despotic  monarchies,  contains  more  eccentric  charactersttiaa 
any  other  in  Europe;  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  true;. for 
undoubtedly  an  Englishman  is  left  more  to  himself  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  time  and  property,  that  any  other  man  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe :  and  hence  results  that  variety  of  character 
which  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  particularly  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  hence  also  the  pleasure  which  an  En^^lish- 
man  derives  from  an  acc^uaintance  with  all  ranks.  One  Turk 
or  one  Russian  resembles  another  in  almost  every  thing,  but 
there  are  hardly  two  Englishmen  alike,  except  in  the  general 
features  of  their  character;  viz.  their  love  of  their  country, 
their  bravery,  and  their  love  of  liberty  :  but  these  are  mixed 
and  compounded  with  so  many  other  qualities,  that  though  they 
are  strong  enough  alone  to  form  a  national  character,  yet  there 
are  hardly  two  individuals  alike.' 

Mr.  B.  remarks  that 

*  the  difference  between  temper  and  character  is  frequently  con- 
founded, though  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike.  Temper  con- 
sists in  those  dispositions -of  the  heart  in  which  all  men  resemble 
each  other  in  their  different  descriptions,  viz.  sullen,  obstinate, 
hasty,  proud,  or  malicious.  Character  is  formed  of  those  pecu- 
liar propensities,  those  likes  and  dislikes,  those  pleasures  and 
pains,  by  which  one  man  differs  from  another  so  much,  that  he 
composes  almost  of  himself  a  particular  species.  The  compo- 
nent parts  of  all  men  are  the  same ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mixed  together  that  forms  their  character.' 

Our  author  is  certainly  right  in  asserting  that  temper  and 
character  are  two  different  things  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
'  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike.'  For  they  are  often  sd 
blended  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from 
the  other  j  *or  to  determine  bow  much  of  any  particular 
action  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one>  and  how  much  to  the 
other.    Character  is  often  modified  by  temper,  and  temper  is 
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ofteft  fe^HincA,.  mpronred^  or  afferecP,  Ijiy  cfaractef .  IPeflip^ 
i»  more  natiinri,  mi  character  more  acquired.  Temper  de-^ 
pcnd^  very  rtjucft  on  the  greater  or  less  irritability  of  fihre^ 
wfeicb  we  bring  with  ua  in  tfce  world ;  so  that  a  man  may 
<lften  be  trtify  said  to  be  torn  tiriib  a  good  or  a  bad  ta«^ 
p^ ;  bul  character  ia  mose  the  result  of  lh».  partiev^ar  cwcfMuw* 
ataivces^  VBL  wbich>  IM'  ar^  placed^  and  ol  faabi«»  w^ab  ant 
^accuiired. 

Sfo.  Bmideaii  8i|»  lliai  '  Ae  sMity  cif  cliaracCer  i»  not*  odf 
a  pkasant,  hut  ihe  ni«st  Maefiii^  eKtt^ise  of  Ae  mind/  VKar 
\wsm,  by  ejiperi^iice,  tbe  pleasantness  oF  the  study ;  atKPw0 
are  convinced  thai  it  most  be  h%hly  useftil  to  ati  tftose^  wfio 
wsiBlo  obtain  a  c€nnprehensive .  knowlledge  of  ntiankind, 
livBicIi  must  be  the  result  of  numerous  and  diversified  obs^**  « 
Tationa  on  the  varieties  of  iadkidt^I  character^ 

*In  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind  there  is  tittle  £flEereace  of  ' 
character,  and  little  is  to  be  expected  f>  for  the  constant  occu^i 
pation  of  toiling  for  a  maintenance^  leaves  little  roem  for  other 
thoughts  and'employmeAts;  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  paiui^ 
and  the  same  object?,  are  common  to  them  all ;  and  <me  sailor 
is  as  much  \ke  another  saUor,  as  oac  pkughmaa  resembles  hi* 
felfow.  Tet  wo  now  and  then  findj,  even  among  apii;sans  and 
S)echanics,  a  character  to  wbom  chance  has  given  a  dil^reni^ 
turn  from  the  rest  of  his  eq^uals,  and  formed  for  the  instructioa 
and  amusement  of  those  around  him«  But  such,,  indeed*  are 
rare  in  aH  ranks,  and  much  noore  so  ia  those  which.  ZiSatA  soi 
little  room  for  variety  of  sentiments  and  ideas/ 

There  is  a  character,  which  always  belongs  more  or  less  ta 
a  species  or  class  of  iiwRviduafs  m  any  parttcular  profession^ 
trade,  or  employment  ;  as  in  soldiers,  sailors,  .arti:ians  or 
different  descriptions,  in  lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines  \  buC 
this  character^,  which:  belongs  to  the  peculiar  occupation,  i%  . 
variously  modi£bdby  the  paiticular  temperament  and  hahitsr 
of  the  individual,  sot  tliat  the  g^iKral  res^oiblance  whicK  be«^ 
Ioogs»  a&  it  we£e>  to  the  employment,  ia  alniiOsA  lost  ia  Ulft 
difference,  which  \s  inherent  in  the  iiwUnditatY\  The  diflSer-^ 
ence  between  indrvidnaia  wbo  fbUuw  the  same  occiqistionsf 
as  between  individual  peasants,  or  mechanics,  are  we  believa 
ingenaral  more  stiongly  marked  than  Mr.  Bufdon  seeing  to 
think.  TbtJf  difiWenc«  is  e*e«  more  remarkable  in  kumhlW 
tifa  than  io  a  more  elevate<l  spliere.  In  hunable  life,  ind^ 
vidual  likes  and  dislikes  are  more  usually  seen,  because  ihej* 
are  less  suppressed  by  the  fortes  of  polished^  sociely,  wkicby 
WBlvile  tbey  softew  the  chuFacter,  le^tK^  it  monoloneue  ad^ 
n|^ifo«0a«    Ii»  hciBiiMe  life;  for  the  same  rea8ons>  the  pas6ima> 
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*ffe  displayed  more  in  their  naked,  undisguised  stafe,  and  the 
tiatural  temperament  is  less  covered  with  the  varnish  of  art, 
ITius,  therefore,  we  believe,  that  an  acute  and  discriminating 
observer,  will  tind  more,  and  more  striking  varieties  of  cha- 
racter among  rustics  and  the  lower  species  of  mechanics,  than 
among  persons  who  are  within  the  confines  of  what  is  called, 
fashionable  life.  *       . 

Before  we  quit  the  essay,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  pre- 
ceding animadversions,  we  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
characters,  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  drawn  with  much  forqe  ' 
and'  discrimination.     We  will  select  those  of  Mirabeau,  and 
Madame  Roland. 

*  The  character  of  Mirabeau,  which  stands  foremost  in  the 
btstory  of  the  revolution,  as  being  the  first  active  agent  in  that 
eventful  period,  is  riow  no  longer  doubtful.     With  talents  suited 
to   any  purpose,  he  wanted   thiose   solid  virtues   which   inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  and  therefore,  though  courted  by  all  par- 
ties, he  was  trusted  by  none.     The  jacobins  despised,  and  the 
royalists  dreaded  him  ;  but  at  last  they  won  him  to  their  parly. 
lie  had  that  intuitive  quickness  of  penetration,  which  enabled 
him  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  remote  tendency  of  every  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  force  of  expression,  by  which  he  compelled  other, 
people  to  see  what  he  wished  them  by  a  few  words ;  nay,  he 
could  do  more  :  he  could  make  them  believe  what  was  never  in^ 
tended,  provided  it  suited  his  own  purpose.     He  was,  therefore, 
completely   master  of  his  audience,  whenever  he  spoke;  and 
never  wasted  his  time  in  vain  harangues.     His  passions,  and  his 
indulgence   of  them,  were   equally  unbounded ;  and   what  He 
wished,  he  seldom   wanted  the  power  to  obtain,  for  his  means 
were  superior  to  those  of  all  other  men.     To  the  most  profound 
dissimulation,  he  united  the  greatest  openness  and  plainness; 
his  arrogance  and  audacity  were  invincible  :  it  was  impossible  to 
disconcert  him.     He  was  at  all  times  in  possession  of  his  counte- 
nance, his  voice,  and  his  temper  ;  and  when  it  suited  his  purpose, 
he  could  display  such  a  degree  of  force  and  earnestness,  as  com- 
municated the  same  to  all  around  him.     His  ardour  and  impe- 
tuosity carried   every  thing   before  them.      He  could   bear  no 
opposition,  and  he  possessed  the  power  of  silencing  all  his  oppo- 
nents.    B(jrn  and  educated  in  the  rank  of  nobility,  he   never 
forgot  the  manners  of  a  coui't ;  and   though  personal  sufferings 
bad  rendered  him  the  enemy  of  oppression,  he  still  retained  in 
secret,  his  prejudices  in  favour  of  royalty.     No  man  ever  ex« 
celled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  :  he  penetrated  at  once 
into  the  most  secret  motives  of  those  with  whom  he  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  discriminated  the  different  features  of  every  man's 
character,  and  those  in  which  one  man  differed  from  another. 
He  was  admirably  suited  in  all  respectrfor  the  leader  of  a  party. ; 
but  he  had  no  need  of  a  party,  for  he  was  the  leader  of  the  na- 
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tion  in  all  its  e£PorU  from  slavery  to  liberty.    Ho  has  been  accused 
of  having  a  share  in  the  Orleans'  conspiracy,  and  it  is  certain 
he  was  connected  with  many  of  its  members,  but  he  never  acted 
with  them  as  a  party  any  further  than  it  suited  his  own  ideas  of 
personal  interest.     He  certainly   never  intended  to  go  all  the 
lengths  of  the  revolution,  because  he  knew  too  well  that  in  such 
a  strugjrlie  he  might  lose  all  that  he  had  been  contending  for. 
He  wished  to  be  the  first  minister  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and 
his  views  of  ambition  extended  no  further.     His  expression  on 
his  death-bed,  that  the  monarchy  had  died  with  him,  was  a 
strong  proof  that  he  had  engaged  bimaelf  tn  its  support ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that,  had  he  livedo 
j^jmight  have  saved  from  destruction  both  the  monarch  and  the 
"fllh^ne  ;  for  his  eloquence  and  personal  mfiuence  were  able  to 
effect  any  thing.     He  was  himself  a  tower  of  strength  to  what- 
ever party  he  espoused,  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  bare  be€tt 
a  bulwark  to  the  court,  to  break  the  violence  of  contending  par-^ 
ties.     Had  he  lived,  the  Robespierres,  Talliens,  and  Legendres^ 
would  have  remained  in  insignificance,  and  many  of  the  horrors- 
of  the  revolution  might  have  been  prevented :  but  it  was  intended 
otherwise,  and  he  perished  by  an  untimely  death,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  talents  and  the  height  of  his  power.     He  was  a  patnot 
in  theory,  but  in  action  he  thought  only  of  himself.    The  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  sacred  principles  of  morality, 
were  in  his  head,  but  not  in  his  heart.    He  could  write,  and 
he  could  speak,  of  all  that  was  Tirtuous,  amiable,  and  honourable 
among  men ;  but  in  action  he  lost  sight  of  his  principles>  and 
afforded  a  miserable  example  how  feeble  is  the  control  of  reason 
over  strong  and  predominant  passions.     No  eloquence  in  mo- 
dern times  (if  eloquence  id  to  be  estimated  by  its  effects)  is  to 
be  compared  to  hrs,  for  he  never  spoke  without  gaining  imme- 
diately the  purpose  he  iptended  : — his  private  life  was  a  shock-r 
ing  series  of  profligacy  and  immorality  :  though  he  felt  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  tenderest  love,  yet  he  indulged  at  times  in  the 
coarsest  intemperance.     His  letters  to  his  niistress,  who  was  the 
wife  of  another  man,  express  all  the  feelings  of  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  passion,  united  to  the  grossest  sensuality.     In  the 
art  of  seduction  he  was  unrivalled ;  for  though  nature  had  denied 
him  every  personal  attraction,  yet  such  were  the  alluring  spells 
of  his  conversation  and  manners,  that  no  woman  whom  he  chose 
to  attack  could  resist  his  advances.     His  person  was  large  and 
coarse,  his  face  was  deformed  by  the  small  pox,  and  his  felitur(^ 
were,  strong  and  repulsive :  yet  for  all  this,  he  could  talk  himself 
ajrreeabley  for  he  had  a  tongue  that  could  charm  even  the  guarded 
*car  of  suspicion  and  prudence,  and  accomplish  what  few  men 
tV'ould  dare  to  a^ttempt.     Such  was  the  man  whom  nature  sent 
into  the  world,  at  a  critical  period,  to  accomplish  her  purposes. 
By  every  action  of  his  life  he  forwarded  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  and  it  was  brought  to  its  present  termination  only  by 
his  death*    The  fatal  resolution  of  the  monarch  to  fly  the  king- 
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3om,  was  the  first  consequence  of  that  event ;  and  all  his  future 
measures  tended  6i\\y  to  hasten  his  destruction.  Had  Mirabeaa 
lived,  he  would  probably  have  saved  the  throne :  and  though  we 
should  acquit  him  of  the  share  he  had  in  overturning  despo- 
tism^ the  Brissotines  were  not  equally  innocent  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchj^/ 

Of  Madame  Roland^  Mr.  Burden  says  that 

*  she  was^  in  talents,  and  dignity  of  character,  the  first  woman 
that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  bistoiy.  If  an  idea  of  her  mind 
M^as  to  be  formed  from  her  writings  alone,  we  might  safely  pro* 
nounce  her  to  be  faultless,  for,  there  indeed  are  to  be  fbund  sem^ 
timents  which  tend  to  the  highest  improvement  of  out  naturci 
exf^ressed  in  language  the  most  pure  and  animated.  The  love 
of  learning,  virtue,  liberty,  arts,  beauty,  nature,  elegance,  and 
reBnement,  shines  in  every  page  that  she  has  left  behind  her; 
so'  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  heartHy  proneunce  that  there  is  no» 
thing  in  prose  from  which  I  have  derived  equal  pleasure.  She 
was  ever  the  firiend  'and  adviser  of  her  husband,  and  sought  for 
no  more  power  than  she  coiild  obtain  through  him,  and  was,  in 
all  respects,  such  a  wifb  as  few  literary  men  have  the  happiness 
i!0  possess ;  not  only  the  partner  of  his  be<jl,  but  the  companion 
of  his  !(6cia1  and  literary  hours :  she  shared  in  all  his  triumphs, 
and  felt  for  all  his  iirjuries ;  his  counsellor  in  all  difficulties,  and . 
the  sole  instmctress  of  his^lli||d.  She  sympathized  with  him 
in  every  thought  and  feeling,  vo  that  when  he  heard  of  her 
death,  he  no  longer  wished  to  continue  in  existence.  No  wo* 
man  was  more  free  from  the  vanity  of  her  sex,  for  her  mind  was 
too  nnich,  occupied  with  things  of  importance,  to  be  amused  * 
with  the  trifles  of  dissipation.  Her  greatest  pleasures  were  the 
beai^ties  of  nature,  animated  conversation,  and  the  study  of 
mankind.  She  avoided  all  places  of  public  amusement,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  gratified  but  an  idle  love  of  pleasure  :  never- 
Uitl^ss,  she  was  pleased  with  music  and  theatrical  representations, 
when  either. were,  to  be  had  in  anv  degree  of  excellence.  Her 
mind  was  elevated,  by  the  most  renned  studies,  beyottd  the  com^ 
mon-  pitch  of  women  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  she 
found  few  companions  among  her  own  sex ;  yet  she  iiever  forgot 
the  dnties  which  nature  and  custom  had  imposed  on  her.  As  a 
mo^r,  she  excelle.d  mlost  others  in  attention  to  her  daughter  ; 
and  as  the  mistress  of  a  family^  ^e  never  neglected  any  branch 
of  that  important  trust,  but  regulated  all  her  concerns  with  the 
most  systematic  economy.  The  same  exact  disposition  of  her 
time  aiid  affiiirs^  she  carried  with  h6r  to  a  prison,  wbete  neat- 
ness and  propriety  ever  reigned^  so  far  as  the  rigoUr  of  her  per- 
secutors permitted.  Her  music,  her  books,  and  her  flowers, 
soothed  and  beguiled  many  a  tedious  hour,  during  five  month? 
of  rigorous  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  last  moments  of  her 
life  approached,  and  she  was  commanded  to  prepam  for  execu^ 
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tJo»,^be  got  reaiLly  at  the  appointed  instant,  dressed  as  became 
the  decency  of  lie r  j^x^  with  elegaqce  am\simpVH;\ty»  Her  firm- 
ness never  fursijok  her  for  A  myriieiit  i^luripg  j^ll  ber  suflferjngs, 
and,  on  the  €caffuli  she  paid  a  QojnpJiriient  tp  \ier  executioner, 
which  Tioiie  but  a  Frenchwoman,,  and'  such  a  one  as  herself^ 
could  have  conceived:  her  last  words  deplored  the  stajte  of  li- 
berty, and  she  yielded  to  the  fatal  stroke  without  a  sign  or  strug- 
gle of  resistance.  That  she  .conspired,  with  the  -rest  ^t  the 
Brissotines,  against  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  there  can  be' little 
4oujbti-  ^tiid  k  wiU  be  somewhat  4ilgc{^U  to>  defend  her  a^&ins^ 
isttch  swiaiccust^tioB:  aH  that  -Ciati  Jj^  -wd  is,  tthal  ber  conducl 
s^iidfds.a'tiat'lancholy  instance  of  t}>e  weakness; :aM'incoi>$isi^ncy 

'4^f,huma0  nature.  By  muchiiiHadHatipn  on  the,  *icesr  add  mMe- 
iri€S'<^  caaiikind»  and  .the  ^nstatit  .coal<eQ;k|)latjion.:of  thco]f^tH;al 
<e|[Cielliei)ce,  6he  had -exaUed  ;Ji€r  mjwd  to  a  pitch :ofienihu#i2mm 
^hich  rendered  h(Qr.blind,.to  all  ihe.K^ij^t^fl^^  tl^aMay  betv^ea 
|th€Conpeptk)n,,^i?cl  the  ccwpietion>  other. belpvjed  object,  which 
«he  Ijelkved  .  to  i>^,pf^uch.'?^iH^V«>e,  as  tq  fia^^iify,  any  titans 
ty  wh*e,b  it  comW  he;  realized ^..^r^dti^Hj^/iR  i^ie  s^ar^h; after  an 
if»aglftary  good,  ^e  prod^c^  fm<^h.:  ^ViA  .mitt^Jlf  it^  herself 
andoib^r^ ;  beqauBe;she  wga  n*?t  ypfovjdfd?  Y(iih;thi[$  iQjesa^y.un- 
iicJy.ifcs  they:weiFe,of  jKrcooutph^bi Ug^ibif^  purpose;,  ami  eveii  had 
^iiw<Q}i  4kitai.iiedi  thpre  is, ic^ery  tfaason  to, believe^  that  power 
.ivpu^  hj^ve  liad  ^t^  usi^ali  effect  <m,  he^r,  and  on  her  p^^ty.  ^  JLet 
iheir  €:xainpje»he,^  Je^cpi.  tfto^Uiflefo^flfii^is^f  states,  to  be  coa* 

'  lent  wkh  %isL4ii9l  ^f^  Viy^rzifi^gt^r^y^v^i^^    such  as  are  cent 

fomt^k  to  tb^  Rf5\grfsf  of  n:atiy^i'i3^1|€ff;;than  ;by-aiavpg  »{ 

*isioaary  excelktvp^^ttp  hai^rA>yieVftWEaiap4  lhe,pi^i<;iafety/  , 

7  .  .      r '.       ■':..-  ijt'i   i  .  viin/./  -*.i    n*"t'i  ••         '.-i  .  '-  7-  r. 

We  have itot tboiwl^iiidthit  uH  that^  Mr.'B.fsays  of  Robe»^ 

pierrey  bat  tb^  ^fovvhig^ppears:  cbaracteristicarlty  j\ist .      » ; 

'  Histiews  5^^  tic*/ €fttWish»c;  he' had  no  ideas  feeyotid 'tho®^ 
of  force  ot'fVatid.'  TheV6'iWa«« Nothing  great,  noble,  nor  ^ho^ 
Toiw,  in  his  conception-^'? 'atld'iWhfcrt^hfe'  had '^Cc<^fl(^pt<j4>^-  hfts 
ptirpose,  he  ktfeW  ridt  htitw  ie  ^teployf  feis  pow^.  -  fh*  'g(»*at^  the 
learnedVand  ttei  tiptuoos^,  Wl-eJhffrJ^njsiTfies,'  aWd-he^^w  hd^me* 
thod  of  sikncJftg  their ^pp«>8itton'4  but  f^rcfe  •?  how^ve!*,  l1mi«*ngiiie 
which  he  eni^loj^ed  to  prefe^ve  his  authority,  proved- the  instru- 
tnent  of  his  destruction  ;  and- i«  was  nfltnral  it  shoeld  be  so,  for 
i\6  man  can  espect  to  gov^rif  a  country  Ifttig;  after' he  has  nwJtlced 
hirtiself  to  a  mete  triat  iif  ^ipciigih  triih  *he  p'c6p\^,  which '^shali 
t^st  loflgestJ*^'  '-    '      ■'    '-  •  -'"'•'         --',-;..♦  ■•  ?-r  "i.      'J  ,      •- 

TliiB  essay  on  ^  the  feelings*  does^gn^ati^reditlo  those  of 
Mr.  Burden.  ;^i   .:>,.  f 

1'he  essay  on  ^  cducati6n*  conta^  maiiy  j^icipus  and  prac-- 
tical  obsufvations.     We  select  the  fiollowing : 
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'^TThe  ir. ore  early  children  are  accustomed  to  use  their  limbs, 
^fter  they  ha,ve. acquired  a  pi-opBr  dt^gree  of  i^treugth,  the  grjeaier 
will  be  their  bea|t|i  ;  far  by  want  of  use;the  limbs  become  stiif 
and  rigid,  ^nd  tUe  children  unbe.dlhy,  for  want  of  exercise.  At 
six  months  old,  or  a  htlle  more^  a  healthy  child  bliould  begin  to 
u be  its  feet,  and,,  after  t,hat,  it  s^hoald  be,  left  to  itself,  as  much  as 
is  condietent  witii  safety  :  if  it  falls,  let  it  gtt  up  again  with  the 
least  help  possible,  and  in  a  httle  time  it  will  get  up  alone  :  if 
it  cries,  which  it  will  often  do,  without  bping  much  hurt,  let  it 
never  be  repjarded,  but  try  to  amuse  it,  and  the  crying  will  soon 
be  over.:,  never  pity  it,  for  then  it  ^ill  only  cry  tl>e  longer/ 

'  After  a  child  is  able  to  walk,  let  all  its  playtl^ings  besuct  as 
promote  exercise,  and  generally  above. its  powers  ;  time  and  u;^ 
will  make  them  easy  ;  for  if  they  have  only  %^^c\x  things  as  they 
xian  managfe  wjth  ease,  they  ntither  acquire  strength  nor  dex- 
terity. If  ihey  get  w^ong  or  out  of  order,  or  seemingly  out  of 
their  reach,  let  them  try  to  put  them  rij^ht  again,  if  n(?t  very 
4iifficult,  for  they  should  early  he  taught  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
for  themselves  :  by  this  means  they  will  acquire  patience,  quick- 
"Uness,  and  perseverance.  These  things  appear  trifling,  but  tjiey  are 
not  triflmg  in  their  effects  ;  for  it  is  bv. a  continued  series  of 
impressions,  and  by  the  repetition  of  similar  impressions,  that  the 
ixiinds  of  children  are  formed  :  ihey  bring  no  ideas  with  them  into 
the  world,  arid,  therefore  much  depends  on  what  they  are  taught. 
Without  this  is  acknowledged  and  understood,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  education  ;  our  infants  may,  like  savages,  be  the 
mere  creatures  of. imitation,  and  go  right  or  wrong  as  ciiance.di^ 
rects  ;  but  without  early  and  constant  attention  to  the  impre^ions 
they  receive,  they  never  can  arrive  at  that  degree  of  excellence  of 
which  their  nature  is  capable.  Though  the  general  tempera- 
ment of  children  is  derived  from  their  bodily  constitution,  and 
is,  therefore,  called  natural ;  yet  their  particular  dispositions  and 
propensities,  arise  from,  the  impressions  they  receive  in  their 
earliest  youth.* 

'  Education  generally  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  that  is,  We  often 
teach  children  to  read  and  write  and  do  other  things  by  rote, 
before  we  teach  thera  to  think,  Now  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am 
convinced  of  it  from  experienQQ,  that  in  order  to  form  the  minds 
of  children,  we  should  reason  with  them  and  talk  to  them  of 
things  much  above  their  age,  and  if  they  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  even  a  tolerable  capapjty,  their  reasoning  powers  will  be- 
n«|ch  more  benefited  by  this  sort  of  instruction,. than  if  deferred 
till  a  later  period  ;  and  after  that  they  maybe  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  vih'ich  they  will  learn  much  quicker  apd  easier 
after  their  .faculties  have  acqi^irei^  some  strength,  than  iri  Uieir 
early  infancy/ 

*  Children  ip  full  "health  and  spirits  are  naturally  eager  and 
impatient,  and  if  their  desires  are  constantly .  complied  with, 
fhey  will,  in  time,  uever  b^ar  to  be  refused  :  it  is  requisite,  there- 
fore, to'  be  steady  in  denying  them  whatever  is  improper  for 
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^hem  ta  have>  but  to  indulge  them  %i  all  things  tbat  are  Inno- 
cent, and  in  lime  they  will  learn  to  distinguish.  This  method, 
when  begun  early,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  beating,  which^ 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid,  should,never  be  re*«orted  to:  it  requires 
great  judgment  to  know  when  to  refuse  and  when  to  C'.niply. 
Though  I  by  no  means  deny  that  whipping  may  now  and  then 
be  of  use,  before  a  child  C£^n  be  taljied  to^  yet  parents  ought  to 
|>e  very  sparing  of  such  correction,  and  never  to  use  any  other 
iliode  of  beatmg.  Some  people  indulge  themselves  in  a  cruel 
an^  dangerous  custom  of  giving  blows  over  difterent  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  a  very  common  m^de  of  correction  \s,  boxing  the 
ears«  which  is,,  of  all  others,  the  mo^t  unjust  liable.  Ch'ldren 
connected  with  cruelty  often  become  cruel  thems.  Ives  ;.  and  no- 
thing can  shew  so  little  command  of  temper,  or  so  much  low 
breeding,  as  to  strike  a  child  hastily  and  severely. 

'  There  are  some  people  whose  whole  system  of  education  con- 
sists in  w'.ipping ;  it  is  the  common  corrective  for  all  faults  and 
for  all  oflTences.  The  best  substitute  for  this  severe  discipline,  is 
a  constant  firmness  in  denying  what  is  improper,  and  this  will 
^custom  children  early,  to  set  bounds  to  their  desires,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  inevitable  necebsity  of  things  which  cahnot 
be  prevented  ;  for  the  longer  they  live  in  t,he  world,  the  more 
frequently  they  will  meet  with  disappointment/ 

*  With  children  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  years,  some  regu- 
larity and  mi::ihod  liihould  be  adopted  as  to  the  hours  of  instruc- 
tion and  play;  every  inducement  should  be  heici  out  to  make 
them  come  to  tht^ir  t^ok,  now  as  a  painful  drudgery,  but  as  a 
pleasing  employment ;  as  the  means  of  acquiring  every  thing 
lihey  wish  tor,  and  to  obtain  that  relaxation  which  they  should 
be  told,  can  never  be  granted  till  thty  have  first  performed  their 
duty.  To  reason  with  them  in  this  manner,  on  the  necessity  of 
9,ttending  to  their  books,  atid  to  teach  them  that  amusement  is 
only  the  reward  of  dilig  nee,  will  imprint  on  iheir  tender  minds, 
ideas  of  duty  and  regularity,  which  can  never  otherwise  be  ob- 
tamed/ 

*  If  young  people  are  not  properly  in»tructe<l  before  the  age 
of  fi'tc  n,  Httle  can  b€  done  afterwards  to  any  good  purpose. 
The  impressions  which  a  child  receives,  and  the  manner  in  wiiich 
be  IS  treated,  before  he  is  a  year  old,  determine  in  some  mea- 
sure his  temper  and  talents,  ^t  the  age  of  five  months  they 
begin  to  make  distinctions  in  things  and  persons,  and  fr6n)  ihat 
time  we  ai^  to  watch  the  direction  and  impulse  of  their  minds. 
I'hrs  is  much  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined,  but  thje  fact  is 
Dot  to  be  doubted.  If  a  child  of  a  year  old  has  every  thing 
givt  n  it  which  it  wants,  if  it  is  constantly  indulged,  it  will  be- 
cbmp  hasty,  impatient,  and  irasc^bile  :  to  counteract  that  pro- 
pensity is  all  tnat  can  be  done  at  so'e^rly  an  ag'  ;  but  as  their 
ideas  expand,  we  must  take  every  pains  to  implant  in  them  good 
dispositions ;  for  soon  after  that,  they  become  timjd,  or  resolute, 
generons,  affectionatei  <;rQel/k|nd^  and  tender-hearted,  nearly  a^ 
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they  arc  taught ;  that  is,  , between  the  age  of  one  and  three 
yeais;  till  then,  .they  are  merely  creatures  of  sensation  and 
memory :  they  repeat  what  they  are  told,  they  do  what  they  are 
bid,  and  they  feel  bodily  pam,  but  they  neithej{  reason  nor 
reflect :  till  that  time  they  must  be  led  by  authority  ;  they  must 
be  told  to  do  some  things,  and  forbid  to  do  others,  without  know- 
ing why ;  we  must  form  their  bodily  health,  their  manners,  and 
their  temper,  but  we  mufit  not  pretend  to  reason  with  them,  nor 
expect  them  to  do  so;  it  is  talking  to  theia  a  language  which 
they  cannot  understand ;  yet  at  a  proper  age,  which  is  when 
they  are  near  three  years  old,  we  ought  to  watch  the  opening 
and  proofress  of  this  distinguishing  faculty,  and  be  attentive  to 
give  it  the  best  direction  and  the  fullest  exercise,  for  it  is  that 
alone  on  which  our  happiness  depends;  to  that  alone  it  belongs 
to  control  all  our  unruly  passions  and  appetites,  and  to  lead  us 
to  the  true  end  of  our  existence/ 

*  The  first  thing  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  children,  after 
the  dawn  of  their  reason,  is  a  strict  attention  to  truth  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  you  should  always  tell  the  truth  to  them.  What- 
ever you  wish  them  to  do  or  to  avoid,  you  ouj^bt  to  give  the  true 
reason  for  it,  ^hich,  in. time,  they  will  understand;  whereas 
a  great  many  parents  have  a  very  improper  custom  of  tempting 
a  child  to  do  or  to  take  a  thing,  by  threatening  them  with  giving 
it  to  another  ;  this  inducement  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  make 
them  selfish  and  ill-tempered,  by  teachiji'^  them  to  act  from  the 
mere  desire  of  hindering  another  from  what  they  do  not  care 
about  thehnselves,  which  is  a  very  contemptible  motive ;  they 
should  be  told  at  once,  that  they  must  do  a  thing,  and  necessity 
will  soon  teach  ^^m  to  submit  to  what  they  cannot  resist/ 

*  There  are  some  sort  of  lies  which  all  »iea  agree  to  repro- 
bate, and  it  is  these  against  which  children  are  generally  warned; 
y^t,  if  we  should  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  ba- 
nish deceit  and  fraud,  we  must  do  much  more  than  merely  teach 
them  never  to  ttll  a  lie^  we  must  teach  them  neither  wilfully 
to  misrepresent,  nor  hastily  to  give  credit  to  every  thing  they 
hear  ana  read  ;  to  teach  them  to  examine,  is  better  than  teach- 
ing them  to  believe  ;  for  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
facts  are  mistated,  as  welt  as  the  consequences  to  be  drawn  froA 
them  ;  so  that  a  prudent  caution  in  matters  of  belief  is  the  best 
preservative  against  efror  and  mistake/ 

The  above  extracts  are  «u£ctent  to  show  that  the  anther 
is  a  sober  and  intelligible  writer  on  education;  that  he  is  not 
supporting  a  fabtastic  or  visionaiy  theory,  but  inculcating  rules 
founded  on  good  sense^  and  con^rmed'by  practical  expe- 
rience. 

Much  reading  and  reflection  are  evinced  in  the  essay  on 
the  '  principal  -moral  writers,  and  systems  of  morality/  &c* 
tnit  w^  have  00  room  for  extracts ;  0O6  an^  leisupe  lotCO0)bat 
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t^'hat  the  author  says  on  the  morality  of  Jesus.  W"e  must  leave 
Mr  B,,  in  this  respect,  to  the  poleipical  prowess  of  those  iheo- 
Ibgue^^  whose  controversial  faculties  are  sharpened  by  .iheil- 
apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  establishment.  We  have 
already  said  enough  to  prove  our  good  will  both  Xo  Christi-^ 
^it^  and. the  church;  but  the  muUiplicity  of  our  occupa- 
tions'will  r\ot  permit  ms  to  break  a  lance  with  every  opponent 
of  our  nicst  holy  faith. 

.  Our  reflective  and  abfe  author  commences  his  essay  on 
'-the  condition  of  mortality/  with  the  following  sentence  : 

*  Man,  never  satisfied  with  the  present,  is  always  U>okin!?  back 
to. what  he  has  been,  or  forward  to  what  he  is  to  be  ;  the  pro- 
pensity to  the  former,  however,  is  not  so  general  as  that  to  the 
latter.' 

Mr..  B.  then  proceeds  to  argue  stoutly  and  decidedly 
against  the  subhme  doctrine  of  a  future  existence;  but  we 
think  that  the  probiibilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  that  event. 
The  first  sent(?nce  in  this  eesay,  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
may  fairly  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  future  life,  and  against  the 
more  gloomy  theory  of  the  present  writer.  *  Man,'  he  says, 
^  is  never  satislied  with  the  present,'  but  '  is  always  looking 
back  to. what  he  has  been,  or  forward  to  what  he  is  to  be  ;' 
but  heia  more  wont  to  look  forvvard  to  the  future,  than  to 
looji  back  upon  the  past-.'  This  prospeptiye  prppensity,  this 
perpetual  looking  forward  to  something  be^pnd  this,  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  man,  which  he  seems  to  have  hardly 
at  all  in  common  with  the  prone  animals,  who  graze  tlie 
herbage  and  eye  the  soil*  But  whence  this  dissatisfaction 
"With  the  present,  and  this  general  avidity  for  the  future  ?  Ilie 
nature'^ of  every  particdiar  being  is  well  adapted  to  the  end 
which'  it  is  to  answer  in  the  work  of  creation.  The  brutes 
are  satistied  with  their  present  condition  without  any  pro- 
spective hopes,  or  fears,  lint  inan  seems  the  only  animal  in 
the  creation  who  never  experiences  the  fullness  of  satisfaction  ; 
but  who  is  continually  urge/i,  as  if  by  an  instinctive  principle, 
and  not  only  in  the  sad,  but  in  the  prosperous  hour,  to  con- 
teiinplate  the;  future^  and  often  to  seek  to  evolve  that  destiny 
Avliicli  is  concealed  in  the  tjhades  of  death. 

When  we  see  the  faculties  of  eveiy  other  being  so  pre- 
cisely accpwunodated  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  requires,  whence 
can  we  $l^ppo^e  that  the  great  Author  and  Contriver  of  the 
hufinm  frame,  would  have  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  a 
prifflcipi^,  w^b,  in  |>r9p9*:tipn  as  he  advanpes  ip  intellectual 
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growth,  and  becomes,  both  in  reason  and  in  virtue,  more  fit 
for  a  region  of  greater  purily,  and  for  associates  of  higher 
excellence,  renders  him  more  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
being,  forces  him  to  contemplate  an  ideal  of  perfection  be- 
yond the  present  gross  sphere,  and  to  aspire  to  a  region  of 
more  serenity  and  bliss  ?  Nature  herself,  or  rather  nature's 
God,  in  that  prospective  anxiety,  that  inquietude  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  concern  for  the  future,  which  he  has  implanted 
in  man  above  other  animals,  has  taught  him  to  make  a  moral 
and  intellectual  provision  for  the  high  destiny  which  so  often 
rushes  on  his  thoughts,  fixes  the  attention  and  sohcits  the 
mind  to  dweH  on  the  awful  theme. 

Mr.  Burdon  seems  to  think  it  improbable  that  we  shall 
Iwve  any  consciousness  of  existence  after  deatii,  because  we 
have  no  consciousness  of  existence  in  a  prior  state.  If  the  * 
proof  of  preexistence,  before  we  were  nurtured  in  our  molliers* 
womb,  were  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  life  after 
death,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  man  must 
make  himself  contented  with  the  idea  of  his  decomposition 
into  dust,  never  to  feel,  or  think,  or  act  any  more.  But, 
unless  man  had  existed  from  all  eternity,  is  it  not  necessary 
that  he  should  begin  to  exist  in  some  point  of  time  f  And 
if  man  be  to  begin  his  existence  in  some  point  of  time,  it' 
matters  nothing  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
sciousnes  which  he  has  once  received,  at  what  point  oT  time 
he  begins  to  exist,  and  to  be  able  to  pronounce  the  emphatic 
words,  *  1  titiy  which  are  so  vast,  so  voluminous  in  meaning 
and  in  inference  ?  As  man  has  not  always  existed,  he  must 
begin  to  exist  in  some  period,  and  whether  that  period  be 
five  days  or  five  thousand  years  from  the  actual  present,  it 
cannot  in  the  least  diminish  the  probability  of  his  future  ex- 
istence. For  five  thousand  years  are  not  more  than  five  days 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  eternity,  in  speaking  of 
which  all  possibilities  of  comparison  are  lost,  and  all  the 
multiplications  of  numbers  vanish  and  lose  their  power. 

When  a  man  has  once  begun  to  be,  when  he  is  become  a 
sentient  and  reflective  creature,  perpetually  impelled  either  by 
a  principle  from  within  or  by  circumstances  from  without,  to 
aspire  to  a  higher  state  of  excellence  than  he  finds  it  possible 
to  attain  here,  and  to  contemplate  an  hereafter  as  the  scene,' 
where  his  high  views  of  perfection  are  to  be  realized-— when 
such  an  individual  is  produced,  do  we  not  see  a  much  stronger 
pi'obability  for  the  continuance  of  his  existence,  or  rather 
consciousness  after]  death,  than  we  could  have  done  for  his 
existence  before  he  was  bom  ? 

Mr.  B«  Wms  to  favour  the  bypothesiB,  that  every  particle 
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of  matter  is  iodestructible^  and  that  matter  itself  is  eternal. 
We  shall  say  little  on  this  subject,  on  which  we  have  expatiated 
in  our  review  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  metaphysics.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  is  indestructible  as  to  essence,  nor  eternal 
as  to  duration,  but  mind.  But,  conceding  to  Mr.  Burdoa 
for  a  moment,  his  matter  with  the  eternity  of  its  nature  and 
the  indestructibility  of  its  particles,  we  ask  him,  whether  the 
principle  of  miud,  can  be  perishable,  while  the  principle  of 
matter  is  never  to  cease  to  exist  f  Is  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple subordinate  to  the  material  ?  Does  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, common  experience  prove  that  it  is  mind>  which  moves 
what  is  called  matter,  and  not  matter  which  moves  mind  i 
JiW  the  material  motion  which  we  observe  in  the  world,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  planets  or  on  the  e^rth,  in  tl^e  sun,  mooDy 
aiid  stars,  or  in  the  pendulum,  has  its  origin  in  a  contriving 
1^1  NO.  Matter  itself,  according  to  the  common  acceptatioo. 
of  the  term,  is  an  inert  mass,  that  would  be  for.ever  at  rest, 
^'ithoiit  the  force  of  mind  to  make  it  leave  its  quiescent> 
state. 

To  think  is  to  exercise  a  principle  totally  independent  of 
lumpish  <  matter.  Nor  does  thought  belong  to  organized 
niatter,  any  motre  than  to  matter  in  its  rudest  state.  For  the 
alteration  of  th^  form  can  never  alter  the  essence  of  the 
tiling.  And  if  thought  and  matter  be  essentially  distinct,  they 
can  never  be  nmde  one, by  any  plastic  power.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  organized  form  therefore  to  its  constituent  dust, 
can  never,  in  the  least  affect  the  thinking  prin|^le.  That 
is  immortal  ai;td  unchanged. 

l^o  think,  instead  of  being  a  material  accident,  or  the  re- 
sult of  any  organization,  however  complex  and  delicate,  is  the 
original  property  only  of  the  divinb  mind,  who  has  com- 
municated a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  energy  to  his  rati- 
onal creatures,  and  made  its  improvement  depend  on  the  use* 
But,  what  God  givesj  it  is  contrary  to  bis  nature  to  ta|ce  away, 
till  it  has  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  bestowed*  Now 
the  end,  for  which  reason  was  bestowed,  is  not  accomplished 
here.  The  faculty  itself  points  to  an  hereafter.  To  specu- 
late on  a  state  after  de^th,  is  one  of  the  most  common  ten 
dencies  of  the  most  elevated  and  improved  mind.  The  greater 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual,  the  more  ardent  the  long- 
i^ig  after  immortality.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
acquires  a  fitness  for-  a  higher  state  of  existence,  the  less 
likely  is  it  that  its  being  will  terminate  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state. 

Man  is  a  progressive  intelli^^iure ;  tjut,  in  this  world  he 
xypf/^t  attains  .th^  highest  pi^rf^Qtibi^  p$^t  pf  yvhkh  his  native 
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is  susceptible.  But  was  the  principle  of  progression  given 
to  no  purpose  0r  best(»wed  in  vain  ?  We  cannot  suppose 
tbis.  There  are  too  many  and  too  certain  marks  of  wijtdom 
and  of  goodness  in  the  world,  to  permit  us  to  entertain  the 
gloomy  thought  that  death  is  a  ^nal  barrier  to  the  mental 
progress  of  man.  As  the  destruction  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  that  of  the  corporeal  me- 
chanism ;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  liberation  of 
this  principle  from  its  gross  incumbrances  will  only  increase 
its  activity,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 

This  state  of  things,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  man,  is  not 
a  complete  whole.  It  is  only  part  of  a  whole.  Some  other 
state  or  states  of  being  must  follow  this  to  render  the  moral 
adtxiii^istratipn  uniform  and  consistent,  to  enable  man  to  an* 
swer  the  full  end  of  his  being,  and  to  attain  the  full  consum- 
mation of  his  faculties,  if  God  be  supposed  a  perfectly 
benevolent  Aviil^or  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the  end  of 
man's  being  must  be  happiness.  But,  if  that  end  be  never 
completely  obtained  here,  what  is  and  must  be  the  natural  infe- 
rence ?  Is  it  not  that  there  must  be  another  state  after  this, 
in  which  that  object  wijl  be  more  adequately  accomplished? 

If  we  suppose  happiness,  (and  what  t^lse  can  we  suppose  td 
^  the  ultimate  end/oir  which  num  is  made  ?)the  circumstances^ 
^.^h^ch.he  IS  placed,  not  only  do  not  accord  with  that  end> 
but  are  often  such  as,  leaving  all  human  improvidence  ou| 
of  the  question,  are  totally  incouipatible  with  the  atta^in- 
menrt.  Mm  are  occasionally  born  with  the  seeds  of  som^ 
excruciating  malad>,  orthtir  lives  are  rendered  by  causes, 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  only  one  shifting  scene 
of  varied  suffering  and  disease.  Here  then  is  a  total  coii«- 
tr^iety  between  the  .  circumstances ,  and  the  object,  or  tlic 
means  and  the  end,  unless  we  make  this  life  the  vestibule  lo 
^  better.  But,  can  we  adopt  such  low  notions  of  the  Divi* 
i^ty;,  us  to  imagine  that  he  ever  proposes  an  end,  wnA  iaWh 
in  the  nxeaus  of  the  accomplishment  f  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  world,  s^nd  so  modified  the  nature,  and 
the  circumstance^  of  human  beings,  as  to  make  a  future  life 
an  object  of  rationai,  expectation. 

Ou^'  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  further  on  som^ 
^Of  the  important  subjects,  which  Mr.  Burdon  has  discussed 
in  the  present  valuable  essays.  A  writer,  whose  object  it  is 
to  make  others  think  on  great  and  important  subjects  of  ge- 
neral usefulness  and  interest,  mu^t  be  reckoned  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  species,  whatever  paradoxes  he  may  occa- 
sionally start,  whatever  points  of  the  popular  creed  he  majr 
impugn^  or  whoever  ^novelties  of  opinion  he  m^  iacutc^te. 
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Where  free  discussion  is  alhzoed,  the  errgrs  of  speculation 
can  never  be  dangerous.  The  friends  o(  Trulli,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  have  nothing  to  fear  as  long  ^s  tji^y  are 
Dot  restrained  by  any  pains  or  penalties  from  exeVtiiig  the  pnfy 
■weapdns,  \vhich  are  authorized  in  her  courts,^  tliose  of  reasoqf 
and  of  argument.  ^ 

We  hope  that  Mr.  B.  will  continue  his  moral  and.  political^ 
Inctib rations.  As  he  possesses  an  independent  fortune,  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  his  exercising  the  privilege  of  an  independent- 
inind ;  and  the  groves  of  Academus  were  not  more'favourable 
to  the  search  alter  truth,  than  the  sha^y  walks  which  vvin^ 
i!ong  the  banks  of  the  Bly the. 


Art.  VIH. — Maid  of  Renmore,  or  Platonic  Lave-;  ($ 
moek  Heroic  Romance,  in  f^erse ;  with  bitrlesque  Notes; 
fw  kiimbie  imitation  of  moderu  Amtotdtor^      Londim; 

.    Dem,   1810.  ' 

THE  maid  of  Renmore  is  a  lively  and  good  natured  satire 
on  platonism  and  platonic  love,  and  ridicules  m  ea^y  numbers 
ibe  Kosicrucian  machmery.  The  author  represents  his  her€>> 
^hon^  he  calls  Lorenzo,  as  possessmg  all  the  folly  of  modeiti 
platonism. 

*  As  a  pTatonic  lover,,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  ,ihe  terna^^as 
Pandering  through  groves  and  dales,  as  kindlinof  "at  the  hare 
description  of  mental  qualifications,  as  falling  in  love  without 
seeing  the  face  of  the  object ;  as  pursuing  her  from  place  to 
Jtace,  and  imagining,  like  Don  Quixote,  that  every  woman  he 
meets,'  is  his  dukinea  vand  lastly,  as  conversing,  like  the  samtf 
ledoubtable  knight,  with  some  little  delercnce  to  reason  upon  aH 
occasions-,  where  the.  string  of  hife  enthuniasm  is  untouched^  antf 
then  b^rst,ing  foctb  iato.seraphic^>  harmonics,  and  i^piritual  in- 
congruities,* 

At  length  Lorenzo  yields  to  a  reasonable  passion  on  the 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  search,  and  proves  ^  that  all  platonic 
ends  in  mortal  lov^.^  The  author  represents  Cupid  as  in- 
Huetichig  Lorenzo  in  disguise;  and  partially  declares  himself 
fhe  eiiemy  of  platonism.  He  has  a  ring  given  him,  by  the 
virtue  of  which  he  may  know  every  lady's  true  character'; 
and  hence  he  finds  thai  Eliza,  whom  he  admires,  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  sordid  wretch,  who  weighs  thcj 
merits  of  her  lovers  by  their  heaps  of  gold.  Laura  proves  at 
Coquet,  Pensosa  splenetic ;  and  various  beaiities  pass  in  re* 
view  before  us,  each  of  whom  is  described  with  well  tew*^ 
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^ed  salire  and  wit.  Our  author  also  ridicules  tlie  ardent 
))assion  of  the  times  for  everjF  thing  that  is  ancient;  or  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  asks, 

*  And  can  he  then  be  cofi^pos  mentis,  pray 

r  ~    Wl«>  hi>Bts  for  trouble,  throuj^  the  live- long  day  ? 

Who  while  his  ample  fortune  can  supply. 

Each  necessary,  pleasure,  luxury, 

Devotes  itH  blesaings  to  incessant  waste. 

In  other  wordis,  affects  to  hare  a  taste, 
«         *         * 

.        AlTd  lo  !  as  if  transformed  by  magic  $pellf 
•  His  hovise  becomes  a  dire  Egyptian  hell; 

Where'er  you  turn,  some  dreadful  monster  grins, 

Men  with  beast's  heads,  and  beasts  with  fishes'  fins  ; 

Nor  on  a  single  bell-pull,  ring,  or  nail, 

Does^ny  mark  of  tasteful  madness  fail ; 

Thus  if  yon  ring,  to  issue  some  command, 
*       You  grasp  a  serpent  rn  your  shud'ring  bartd ; 

Relieve  your  htn>ger  from  a  lion's  paw, 

Or  lave  your  hands  beneath  a  tiger's  jaw  ; 
.And  fearless,. lounging  on  a  grithn's  wing?, 

You  sometimes  tread  on  rats,*  and  sometimes  Tcings* 

The  eye  to  shock  there  never  wants  pretence, 

And  that's  most  taste,  which  wants  most  common  sense^ 

With  others,  evVy  thing  must  be  Chinese,  ' 
Their  windows  latticed,  to  admit  thie  breeze  ;      . 
Ko  thought  bestow'd,  if  Asiatic  air 
■        Has'inght'in  Common  with  our  atmosphere  ; 

Till  the  cold  winds,  that  whistle  round  the  rooms. 
Or  what  are  more  convincing,  racking  rheums. 
Restore  their  wand'ring  senses,  and  remind 
'  That  pow'r  and  fortune  cannot  buy  the  wind.* 

l)octor  Dfi  Mainadi^c,  and  AJiss  Percy,  are  not  forgotten; 
Miss  Owenson  and  the  aulhpr  0^  Nubiliaalso  come  m  form 
share  of  the  author's  nptice  ;  and  those  readi^rs,  who  wish  ta 
amuse  an(I  while  away  half  an  hour  befqre  the  last  bell  ri«g« 
for  dinner,  cannot  do  better  than  take  up  tlie  Maid  of  Ren- 
more.  We  will  assure  them  that,  at  least,  they  will  enter  the 
eating  parlour  with  a  smile  on  their  countenaHce. 

I^he  burlesque  notes  to  this  little  poein  are  very  good; 
and  we  much  wish  that  some  of  our  modern  poets  woii^ld 
avail  themselves  of  the  .gentle  hints  given  in  this  work,  t» 
avoid  in  future  giving  long  notes ;  and  not  fail  to  bear  ia 


♦  Footstools  decorated  with  Ichneumons  and  Egyptian  head*. 
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mind  tl'O  judicious  ifma»^k8  in  *  mte  extraordinary ,  at  the 
end  of  the  Maid  oi  Kenmore.  It  is  urilieii  with  much  spirit^ 
and  contains  some  ver)  wholtsoine  truths. 


Art.  IX. — A  Treafisp^on  Cbell  nham  Waters ;  and  bilious 
Diseases ;  rontu  ning.  \ ,  general  Observations  on  Fluidity , 
Mineral  h  ahrs,  and  Watering  Places,  %.  The  ISitua- 
tion  of  ilhcltenham,  salubiity  of  its  Climate^  and  longe'- 
vity  of  its  I H habitants,  3.  The  Saline  Naturt  of  the 
Soil.  4.  The  Situation  of  the  Wel/s,  tbith  the  Chymical 
and  Medical  P rope? ties  of  their  Waters,  5.  The  Modes 
of  Jdministering  the  dijferent  Waters,  6.  The  Diseases 
tn  which  the  Waters  are  indicated  and  contra-indicated. 
7.  The  /Irrangement  arid  History  of  bilions  Diseases 
in  Britaift,  8.  The  Descrwtion  of  the  Baths  heated  by 
Steam,  and  the  different  Kinds  o/'  Bathing  at  Cheltew 
ham.  Second  Edition,  t^wly  Arranged,  with  numerous 
Additions,  and  two  I  lutes  By  Thomas  Jameson,  M,  D. 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Edinburgh; 
formerly  Physician  and  Lecturer  at  the  Finsbury  1/w- 
pensary,  London ;  now  resident  Physician  at  Cheltenham. 
Svo.    Callow,  18C9; 

EVERY  watering  place  is,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  de- 

\  scriptions  of  its  panegyrists,  another  valley  of  T^mpe,  an 
elysium,  a  paradise.     The  hills  screen  it  from  chilling  winds> 

I  whilst  the  air  is  still  rendered  pure  and  salubrious  by  the  fan- 
ning of  gentle  Zephyrs.     The  winters  are  always  mild,  and 

•  the  sQmmers  cool.  Pleasant  rides,  charming  walks,  good 
roads,  dry  paths,  billiard  rooms,  and  ball  rooms,  libraries  and 
play* houses  here  abound ;  in  short,  whatever  can  dissipat(^ 

I    enmii,  and  exorcise  the  demon  of  discontent. 

I  Dr,  Jameson's  ample  title-page  absolves  us  from  the  ne- 
i  cessity  of  giving  a  detailed  account   of  the  contents  of 

j  I  book.  We  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  it  is  very 
;  deficient  m  what  most  gentlemen  in  the  doctor's  situaticin  are 
t  pleased  to  make  the  greatest  parade  about ;  we  mean,  chy- 
i  tnical  experiments.     Wot  without  reason.     The  young  phy- 

I I  sician,  who  can  make  a  good  analysis  of  a  mineral  water,' 
1 1  must  have  studied  hard-;  and  this  offers  a  fiiir  presuniption 

i  that  he  comts  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  duly  qualified 

,  land  properly  adorned.     But  we  find  but  one  pr<3tper  anttlyeis- 

jof  I)r.  Jameson's,   though   the  di&roverj    of  new  wells  gave 

ihim  every  opportunity  of  displayhig  his  power3.     And  in  this 
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one  a  critical  eye  tnay  detect  errors.  For  instance,  in  the 
chalybeate  spa,  lime  water,  be  asserts,  detects  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  pure  potash  and  pure  ammonia  throw  down  maenesia. 
Would  not  lime  water  then  do  the  same  f  We  coociu&  then 
.  that  Or.  Jameson's  chymical  skill  is  but  small.  However, 
his  book  may  serve  very  well  the  circle  for  whose  use  it  is  in- 
tended :  beyond  that  we  presume  he  hardly  intends  or  wishes 
it  to  extend. 


Art.  X. — Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law :  with  Direc^ 
tions  for  the  Choice  of  Books.  Addressed  to  Attornies* 
Clerks.    Taylor  and  Hessey,  1810.  Svo.  157  pp. 

THE  author  of  these  pages  laments  that  while  ^  Fulbeck, 
Doderidge,  and  Philips,  among  the  old  lawyers,  apd  Simpson 
and  Bridgeman  in  oyr  own  tinie,  have  written  on  the  study 
of  the  law,"  for  the  use  of  students  at  the  bar,  nobody  should 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  write  for  the  use  of  students 
at  the  desk  of  an  attorney*  But  we  apprehend  that  he  has ' 
somewhat  mistaken  the  matter  in  thus  representing  it.  The 
general  advice  which  is  given  to  the  members  of  one  branUli 
of  a  profession  is  so  far  at  least  applicable  to  the  members 
of  any  other  branch  of  it,  that  they  must  themselves  be  the 
judges  how  far  it  is  strictly  capable  of  being  reduced  into 
practice.  For  instance,  when  an  university  education  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  incipient  barrister,  it  is  evident  that  this  pre- 
paration is  in  most  instances  impassible  to  be  pursued  in  the 
case  of  an  attorney,'  because  (to  mention  no  other  obstacles) 
the  regular  apprenticesliip  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  . 
serve,  occupies  too  great  a  portion  of  his  preparatory  time  to 
admit  of  any  further'  delay.  The  same  reason  will  often 
interfere  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  even  his  school  edu- 
cation to  the  ultimate  period  of  it. ;  but  these  necessary  ob- 
stacles do  not  prevent  him  from  applying  the  advice  to  him- 
self, as  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  that  is,  to  the  attainment  of 
all  the  classical  and  general  learning  which  his  ciicumstances 
will  admit  of  his  attaining,  and  which  will  be  found  equally 
valuable  to  the  gentleman  in  alKprofessions  and  in  all  branches 
of  all  professions,  whether  h^is  destined  to  be  a  barrister  or 
an  attorney,  a  physician  or  an  apothecary. 

Nor  is  the  course  of  professional  study  proper  for  an  at- 
torney, essentially  different  from  that  which  is  required  for 
the  bar.  The  mere  student  in  any  of  the  several  branches 
into  which  the  profession  divides  itself,  must  be  recommended 
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in  tkc  ftrst  place  to  attain  the  same  kind  of  general  knoXvledge 
of  the  profession.  With  regard  to  the  particular  application 
of  this  general  knowle^e  to  practical  subjects,  this  is.  vrhat 
concerns  the  actual  practitioTur  rather  than  the  preparatory 
student;  and  the  practitioner  is  or  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
qualified  to  judge  for  himself  ^hat  book^  are  moAt  suitable  to 
his  purpose. 

As  for  sobriety  and  diligence,  vigilant  attention  to  thelff- 
terests  of  their  employers,  and  to  tlieir  ovvn  health  an(f  mo- 
laJsr,  all  these  are  articles  of  very  good  advice,  but  not  sucfi 
as  are  applicable  to  an  attorney's  clerk  any.  more  than  to  any 
other  class  of  persons  whatever. 

However  we  give  the  author  all  possible  credit  for  his  good 
intentions,  and  can  reconmiend  his  advice  as  very  sound  and 
proper  to  Jje  followed,  not  only  by  attornies'  clerks^  but^  as 
far  as  it  applies,  by  all  other  professional  students. 


Aht.  XI. — The   Description  of  Britain,   translated  front 
.    Richard  of  Cirencester ;  with  the  original  Treatise  de 

dtu  Britanniie,  and  a  Commentary  on  the   Itinerary; 

illustrated  with  Maps,     London,  White,  1809.  Bvo.  ISs^ 

THIS  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  work  to  the  antr« 
quary,  and  the  student  of  the  former  topography  and  history 
of  this  island.  The  execution  is  very  honourable  to  the  ta- 
lents and  the  research  of  the  translator,  and  o^  his  friends> 
who  have  favoured  him  with  many  valuable  communications^ 
Richard  of  Cirencester  was  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  cen-» 
tury,  who  possessed  a  degree  of  learned  curiosity,  beyond 
what  was  often  felt  by  his  contemporaries,  or  approved  by  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged.  He  seems 
indqed  to  have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  general  ignorance 
ami  bigotry  of  his  age ;  and  to  have  been  endwved  with  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  worthy  of  a  better  period.  In  the 
seventli  chapter  of  the  first  book  on  the  ancient  state  of  Bii- 
tain,  we  find  the  ghostly  superior  of  honest  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencester introduced,  as  arguing  against  his^  eager  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Britain.  *  Of 
what  service,'  says  the  abbot,  '  are  these  things  but  to  delude 
the  world  with  unmeaning  trifles.'  But  the  studious  monk 
replied,  *  Is  then  every  honest  gratification  forbidden  ?  Do 
not  such  narratives  exhibit  proofs  of  divine  providence  f' 

The  original  of  this  valuable  work  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  Britain^  wias  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  la«t 
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CfifiObui^f  hy  Charles  Juliua  Bertram,  a  prokmyr  of  lb%  Ejngi* 
li^  bnguiige  in  th^  ro^al  Maffiire  Academy  at  Copenhagen^, 
hy  vi^MB  k  was.  publisbed  ii>  the  year  n67r  alotig^  with  the 
v>Q0QBaM  of  Gticbs  and  Neooitt*.  Thia  ^M>lome  had  become 
am  scarce,  |krt  not  a  copy  of  it  was  to  be  found  either  in 
LeMbn  or  at~  Copenhagen ;  and  ttierefore  we  cannot  but 
confea^  our  obligations  to  the  present  editor  for  the  repubii*^ 
Cation  of  this  important  treatise,  as  well  as  for  the  lucid  com« 
inenCary  and  erudite  note>j  with  which  it  is  enriched.  We 
win  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  notes.  Richard  of  Cirenceistev 
says,  '  Finis  erat  orbis  ora  Gallici  littoris,  ni^i  Britannia 
insula,  non  qualibet  ampli^nidine,  nomen  pene  orbis  alterius 
mereretur,'  &.c.  on  which  we  ha^e  the  foHovtring  learned  note : 

'  • '  Bomerwfl)  primus^  aaltem  Graeros  inter,  (de  lis  cnim,  qu» 
Orpfeeo  tribumittir,  adhucsubjudice  lis  est,)  tenram  undiquaque 
oceenoeifictam  allui(^pronun€iavit,  opinio  forte  ipsiterrjPcoaBva, 
quod  i^erte  qon*  sequuntnr  Clementis  Alexandrini  innuene  ti- 
defti^UQ;.  en  ipsar  verba:  Meninam  autem  in  templo,  (altarequo* 
que  thymmiamatis  a  Moyse  jussutirvino  fWttrm  (5),  habere  un^ 
aulas  inflexas  ac  tortilea^  (communiler  coronam  appellant,)  sig- 
nificat  terram  quam  oceanus  circumfluit(4)«  Beqepta  hasc  erat 
Philosopfaorurn  (5),Geographorum(6),  Hi8toricorum(7)  et  Poeta- 
rum  (8),  tnaaGmililuim  (d)>  turn  Chrt»tianonini  (10)  opinio^ aH[ua 
quod  ad  Europ^m,  Asiam  et  Africam,  veterum  orbeu^  attinet, 
consentit  illaaaunguetn  cum  recentissimis  et  optlmis  observatio- 
nttwi^  Bfoc.  e*f  w  ^^^^^^  ^tp^jna  l^of^.  toep^  terr»  et  nMu w 
dixerint  (1 1).  Patet  hoc«  ut  alios  omittam^  ex  bis  Vi^giUi  EpOMkr , 
norum  Coryphsei  dictis : 

Exttemiquie  ftominntn  Sforini  -^ — '• { 12) 

populi  in  Gallias  finibus,  qui  BriUnniara  spectant,  proximi  occa-, 
nop 3),  et  ultra oceanum  quid  erat  prater  Brttanniam(14),  oceani; 

(1)  Uiad.  x,v*.«Oa.«i  «Jv.«bOi  PknrtW' Hislor.  Rom.  IttU  i.  4Dap.  13. 
Rotllli  Numat.  Itin,  (2)  Strabo  de  Geogr.  lib.  i.  p.  4.  9,  &<5. 

(9)iSiadik^<Mp.}})L  W^  ■    («)  atiianiatt.  lib.  ir).  p4  6$8;^  :    . 

{S)  Ariytotelgp  lih.  4^  >1:  pndo  c  3.     PUmSU.Na^t.  ftist.  lil?^  U-  c.  €6j.§2^68j^  ^ 
kc.    M.  C^pella  Ub.  y\.  ^c,  &c.  ,  . 

(6)  Strabo  €eogr.  iib.  passim.  IM^roysitisettarftlJemi^pssMiw.'  W^avd^ 
iitu  Orbis  lib,  i.  c.  1.  et  iii.  c.  1.  jfethicus,  Etifti^  Festus  Avfenus  de  Ora 
marit.    ▼.  ^90.  &c.  &c.     ' 

(7)  Joaatier  Ts^ot^  ▼«riif  ^i^.  €WKa«l.  9,  "PtiVhHnctii^  E.  aptid  Pto^ 
tlnm,  ttl^ll,  : 

(8)  Ori^bt^p; JKpmerus^,  Crfn****  Stoyrnseqs,  &c.  fere  omnes. 
ijfy  Wwe  opnei,  uno  dre.  '  ' 

(la)  Cosmas  J^ptns  CbsmogT.  Cbristian.  lib.  it  p.  131,  *c.  '&*. 
(11)  yi4e  Ricara.  V^^ll  c.  4.^5  12,  ^c.  ^       «., 

(la  miii^.  Hb.^v«i.  V.  t27.  3-  Hieronymns  ad  <9ff^«a^  8i*b  fia.  mU 
tMW,  m  Hb.  xbu  ji.  t.    Salka  Celsus  in  Viti  CWsuris  j^.  44. 

(13)  Servius  fijovtorat^s.iid.lpc.  cit.  Virgilii. 

(14)  EXILPin«^teii^iim»pag.465.JftdHr.  Stephant. 

CKiT.tL%Y.\o\.^hSeptember,l^lO.  G 
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insalam  (\),  uUimam  occidentis  (2),  quam  faHax  sestu  circuit  ipse 
oceanus  (3),  cujus  licet  magnitudinem  olim  nemo^  ut  Livias,  re- 
fert,  circuinTectus(4)y  Panegyricus  (5)  tamen  Maximiano  €t  Con- 
stantino impp.  dictus  aperte  docet,  earn  tante  magnitudmis  a  Cm- 
tare  habitam>  ut  non  circumfusa  oceano»  sed  compleza  ipsum 
oceanum  videretur(6).  Hsec  cum  verbis  Ricardi(7),  consentiunt* 
qu»  verba  sunt  apud  Solinum  (8)  eadem.  Britannia  judicata  est 
orbis  finis  juxta  Valerium  CatuUum  qui  Albionem  nostram^lti- 
mam  Britanniam  (9),  ^usque  incolas  Britannos  ultimos  appel- 
lat(lO).  Sequitur  eum  in  hoc  Horatius  Flaccus  ita  pro  salute 
Augusti  Tota  nuncupans : 

Serves  iturum  Cesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos ^ — (11) 

nisi  cum  beato  Chrysostomo  tibi  placuerit  Britanniam  extra 
orbem  po6itam(12),  Romanorumque  virtutem  in  orbem  redactara 
dicere(13}.  In  Romanorum  nomen  elementa  transierunt  (14>)« 
in  quos  etiam  transivit  orbis  terrarum^  qui  Romano  imperio  clau«r 
ditur  et  definitur.  Unde  a  plerisque  Orbis  Romanus  appella- 
tur(15);  ita  M.Ann8eus  Lucanus : 

quin  respicis  orbem 

Romanum(16)? 

£t  denuo  de  Caesare  sermonem  faeiens  idem  polka  canit : 

Hie  cui  Romani  spatium  non  sufficit  orbis  (17). 

Sed  yero  propius  ad  ipsam  rem  accidlt  Claudius  Claudianus  ita 
loquendo: 


-nostro  deducta  Britannia  mundo(18). 


Nomen  pene  orbis  alterius,  &c.  (19) 

Alii  veterum  auctorum  non  parce  adeo  loquuntur,  liquet  hoc  ez 
his  apud  optimos  eorum  obviis  expressionibus : 

At  nunc  oceanus  genunos  interluit  orbes(20).     . 

Brrtannia  oceani  insula  interfuse  mari  toto  orbe  divisa(21)i  Alter 

(1)  iEthiciia  CoMBOgr.  p.  705.    Itidomt  Hisp.  Orig.  lib.  xiv^  c  6. 

(5)  Catullus  in  Cssarem.  epigr.  3(K  v.  13. 
?3)  Vet  ^ignuB.  apud  SoUigerum. 

(4)  Apud  Joraandem  de  rtbus  Oettcas.    (S)  XIL  Panegyr.  p.  SSS**^ 

(6)  Sed  vide  Caesar,  de  Bello  OaU.  Ub.  v.  c.  13.  (7)  Ub.  i  e.  1. 
(8)  Caput  de  Bnt                                 (9)  In  CaMarem  epigr.  30.  t.  4. 
(1(^  Ad  Furium  et  Anr.  epigr.  11.  ▼.  If.         (11)  Ode  35.  ad  F<»rtaBanii. 
(12)  Tom.  V.  p.  848.                     (13)  Hegestipas  lib.  ii.  ciqp.  9. 

(14)  Ricard.  p.  36.  (15)  H^easipus. 

(IQ  De  BeUo  Plnisal.  fib.  viii.  t.  443  (17)  I^ib.  x.  ▼.  45d. 

(18)  De  Malii  Tbeodicii  Cons.  v.  51.  (19)  Seliniis  cap.  de  Britannia. 

(20)  Vet  Poet  apud  Scaligerum. 

(91)  Isidoms  Hisp.  Orig«  lib. xiv.  c.  6.  c  Virgilio EcL  lr.€*l* 
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Orbis  appellatur(l),  pogtquam  Romanorum  subjecta  eiset  impe- 
rio,  ita  canentes  audimus : 

Conjuncttim  est,  quod  adhuc  Orbis,  et  Orbis  erat(£)y 
Et-jam  Romaoo  cingitur  oceano(3). 

£t  quamvis  toto  orbe  divisa,  tamen^  qui  vinceret,  habuit  Britan- 
nia (^^  quas  prs  magnitudine  Videri  possit  alia  terra  continens  (5)« 
Omnibus  terra  marique,  a  CaBsare,  captis  respexit  oceanam,  ix . 
quasi  hie  Romanus  orbis  non  sujfficeret^  alterum  (Britannicam) 
cogitavit  (fi) ;  aut  cum  Claudiano  vate : 

Vincendos  alio  qugesivit  in  orbe  Britanaos  (7). 

Hic  orbis  terra  est,  quam  ultra  oceanum  sitam  fingit  Cosmas  In- 
dicopleustes (8),  opinio  inveterata.  Plautius legatus  enim> ut  testis 
est  Dio  Cassius(9),  difBculler  exercitum  e  Gallia  abduxit^  indigne 
ferentem,  quod  extra  orbem  terrarum  belium  esset  gerendum, 
.scilicet  in  Britannia, 


-qu»  procul  orbe  jacet(lO). 


Nam  si  verum  quseramus,  terra  ipsa  infra  Romanorum  imperium 
est,  super  quam  progressa  Romana  virtus  ultra  oceanum,  alterum 
sibi  oibem  qusesivit,  et  in  Britannia  remota  a  confinio  terrarum 
novam  sibi  mvenit  po6sessionem(l  1).  Aut  ut  isle  Panegyricus  (12) 
eleganter  mentem  siiam  explicat,  Csesar  alium  se  orbem  terrarum 
8cripsitreperi8se(13),  et  in  Britanniam  transjecisse  exercitum,  al- 
terum pene  imperio  nostro,  ac  suo  quserens  orbem  (14),  non  obli- 
tur  alibi  ita  Cotistaiitinum  Magnum  alloqui :  gloriare  tu  vero,  Ce- 
sar invicte  !  altum  te  orbem  terrarun^  peperisse(  15).  Demum 
Nennius  noster  narrate  in  extremo  limite  orbis  Britanuis  esse 
Orcaniaminsulam(l6).  Unde  h»  orbis  particulse,  Orbis  voca- 
buhim  traxeruht,  ex  Aristotek  discere  poterit  lector,  ad  quem 
eum,  prdixitatis  evitimds  gratia,  remitto(17)/ 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  a  fac-simile  of  Bertram's 
tiery  ancient  map  of  Roman  Britam ;  and  with  a  new  map 
':of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain/  which  is  admirably  e;Ke- 
cnted. 


(1)  Alfiredns  apod  Higdenuiu.  (2)  Vet  Poet  iq>ud  Scali|^. 

(3)  Vet  Poet  aimd  Scalig.  (4)  Lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

(5)  Appianus  in  Pnaf.    Vide  et  Itidorain  fiisp.  vel  potiut  Solinom  wgm^ 
Bicardum  p.  66.  xzi. 

^  L.  Flomt  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

n)  De  Seconder  Coas.  FI.  StiliokoniB  ▼»  149. 

<8)  CesoMgri  Christ  p.  1 13.  (9)  Lib.  Iz.  p.  957. 

(10)  Vet  Poet  apad  ScaKg.  (11)  He|e8i^. 

(181  Ifaxiniiaiio  et  Conttantino  diistus  p.  25t.  (13)  Ibid. 

"  c  14)  Vdieias  Patercultis  Histor.  Ram.  lib.  ii. 

(15)  Paa^r.  supra  laadattis  p.  S69.  (16)  Cap,  9. 

JiVt)  Lib.  de  Moado  c.  3.    PMnios  Nat  B.  lib.  ill  cap«  1. 

G« 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  tf  .-i-Xef fifret  wtpanMionf  to  Cmifimatim,  to,  w^itik  i$  MM^  0 
Scrtmm  on  the  Charactter^  Skmtel^  adUruiid  ta  ypwy^  f^rton^^ 
London,  Hatcbard,  1810. . 

SOLOMON  ha»  said  ibatof  makiag'  nwa2r.bopk?»  tlMQC  is  no 
enft;-  and,  we  may  add^  that  in  fabricating  lectures  by  mutilated 
extracts,  and  unconnected  selections,  there  ki  no  vai.    Tktrt 
are^  already,  so  many  tracts  on  conBrmation,  tha*  k  h.  mpch* 
easier  to  add  to  their  number,  tban  to  their  Talue;  and- that  $hi^ 
is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  the  latter  pm^se,  n^y  be^  safely  m^: 
ferred,  as,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does,  not  present  us  wilb 
instances  of  confused  arrangenxent,  and  fal^e  grammar.     The 
author  begins,  '  the  following  lectures  have  Titftle  pretensions  to 
originality/  but- hopes,  Mhat  tfccy  May  notti  be  WAlbW  t«sft  U^ : 
a  more  extended  circulation  thtm  that  of  hi^  lywn  flock*'    Tb« 
latter  part  of  this  sentefMe  conreys  a,  meaaiiig,  ^fmM^,  Wi  im 
the  contemplation  of  the  author,  simte  Uie  wofCk^  aa  Ibey  imm 
stand,  must  signify  the  circtdationy  mot  of.  hAa  Wok,  W>t  of  bilk 
f!ocb>     ne  leaves  this  as  &  vftemorial' '  vbeu  the  MttipfO^sioii^  oC 
his  public  addresses  shall  have  faded  away,  aod^  Hi  the  Pe^oUet*^ 
tion  of  bis  younger  hearers,  possibly  focg«tles*'.    Not  i%  w^ntifim 
that  this  sentence  is  not  grannviar,  this  is  surely-jL  ttenf  VAodt. 
of  forgetting  tbin^  in  reG^ltectum!  Agaiiv  ^  £ir  he  iAifoom  QSH^ 
to  dlffparage  the  great  sacrifice  tiese  for  sixiJ    AnA  afaiil#i.*  ttk* 
ifiost  successM  engine  ^f  defeating  true  religion/  .  hn  IbCiiislit 
page,  he  tells  us  tiiat  religion  '  trains  tW  kin<i^  and  g^tW^  and'. 
^iabJe  passions,  to  an,  uniform,  unfailing  exercise  of  f^CTjw.' 
OS  what  I    Aa  we  have  given  tj^e^first  senten^  of  bfs  hoek^  wc 
will  present  our  reader^  with  the  Ibsf.    The  intend odtate^VajfWf^ 
wit!  fully  prove  to  any  one  who^  en^uHlMrsi  tfew  ^dritdgcify  ior 
wading  through  them,  how  eminently  he  excells,  in  that  %nt, 
'frf  rh^twc,  irallfd  Uffr^f^P'^'t      '  ^^y  these  considerations  conBjm 
the  virtuous  in  the  rectitude  of  their  paths,  may' i?  teach  liff  filT 
to  keep  our  hearts,  ^.     We  have  beenr.ii|iQi»«  Mlki^oiMk  to  vifiric 
spw^of  the  gramiaoatical  errors  in  this  H^ttlo  wwk,  a«  i^  fc  a^d- 
dressed  to  '  young  persons  i*  but  perhaps  'the' mge^ijbuil  Jmi**ej^ 
might  have  intended  these  frequent  denif  tvpjp^.fjpqoit  'giPJJBqfWifir^in* 
imitation  of  Monsieur  Pemn  in.  kia  fririocfa  o^MMMf^  V  "^e 
learned  Mr.  Danief  F^pninf ,  in  his  speWfeg.  boelf;wkoimtke$e 
respective  w^rks,  purpos^^  Insert  bad  l^rnifchari*  Ens{i8|b/)n 
order  to  exercise  the  tngejiuity  ofi  tlt^lr  pn^^    l^ic.  j^^^ 
colloquial  atfk  of  the  gosfel  mmhtOBip,  m.  itof  Im^  tb!«  ii9>p^- 
deuce  to  call  theoiselves,  is  J^era^/Mbptod  nlfai^tiftct^  tsMig 
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WeciMi9t  help,  pclnairking  l^iat  this  writer  is  trikft  fnodest  in 
^^vittg  vp  a/H  daiui  tiovni^indility ;  for  be  bm  nuide  Wakb,  Seeker^ 
Sxt,  entirely  itis  own,  by  df9%uring  and  lirsgai^inf  tbein,  as  is 
^be  f^nictice  with  gypsies  to  stolen  dnidrefi ;  and,  were  4besc 
VWeNible  pet^sonasges.  to  retfMtl  iipom  tfaie  world  of  spirits^  tllift 
respective  parents  would  never  be  aWe  to  recogtiise  their 'htcrary 
ofi^pring.  Some  fastidious  readers  may  think  that  there  is  a 
telle  too  Wi«icb^OtM?m  ittthis  legacy  %o  his  flock,  <^ -ill*  terHi 
be  Wdt/a  mtttromer  whi!fc  the  testator  is  -alive)  but,  a^  he  tells  us 
<m  whaft  good  terms  he  is  with  his  p^rishiontTs,  there  can  be 
surely  no  harm  in  bis  asserting  that  be  is  dti  equally  good  t^rms 
tnA  /bknself. 

,  Wb  proceed  to  maike  a  few  rewai^s  on  the  matter  of  these 
ic^tunes.  The  writer  begins  with  «ayiiig  *  the  Vkerltl  meattii^ 
of  the  word  sacrament,  is  any  thing  sacred,  to  w»hiC|k  ftn  ^MjT 
and  indispensable  obligation  is  attached/ — Indeed !  This  proves 
^rMfifer  t^o  timoh  >;  for  if  this  wer^  «he  legititnaite  defi»irtiott  ^f 
^Affe  term,  i%islead  of  tfet  rw©  of  oti^  esTttbhShTmnt,  it  wt rr  easy 
tdtnulttply  t^em  far  beyond  t%e  srt>ew  siicraments  aukriowledgt-d 
by  1?h^  chdrch  of  Rome.  We  always  thought  th^u  the  word  was 
derived  from  sacramenlum.,  tW  military  oath  t^ken  bj  the 
JRooaan  soldiers,  the  form  of  which  is  preserved  by  P-ily1>iui, 
a^Bd  is^ with, great  propriety:,  tfraiisferredtio.libe  invioUble  fidelity, 
which  Christians  promise  in  baptism  and  at  the  Loids  Supper 
4to  thfe  cspiarn  of  their  salvstidn. 

'  We  kdd  «he  more  •obsfervaftton  cm  th^  Classical  atlafintnterits  rf 
thts  reverfend  getAletha^.  He  i^ls  tis,  '  ne?^t  to  a  con^wllitig 
ilefis^  of  «l!igidh,  btit  tn'ftnit^ly  Irifeiior,  is  the  rufte  of  human 
^rtifdwucre.  Ah  h^elrthten  rfei^ed  it.'— Thts  is  ^^w  iftftnrniation  in- 
•^sd,  lor  t^  h^ve  tWever  yet  fotihd  phfdenfce  enrolled  in  the 
fittnftheovi  df  aticient  wythology.  This  heatfeen,  however,  as  i«*e 
«dHeet  fr^tai  Ifis  fttitsliltibn  of  tb«  passage,  must  be  ^uvcniil,  'w4ko 

.i*y8,   •  •      •■. 

'"Nullum  numen  ha1}efi,  si  sit  prudentia^  sed  ie 
Kos  facimus,  Portuna,  Deum/  ' 

¥«»,  O  ^rtcmte,  hate  no  4njfluefite,if  a  tAan  has' prdd^riee, 'bul, 
■fN  tMiflte jjroFd  %  goddess ;  *this  is  (as  atiy  schoolbc^y  wa^d  set) 
iiddfiessetf^to  Foirt^iftta*,  ttor,  does  it  by  the  most  remote  aHhsidi, 
tiend^  the  deifich^fott -of  pMdten<?e.*  Pc>rhaps  the  learned  i^- 
tH^mtln  was  H^  awar6  that  nmrten  in  its  first  sense  sigttirties  t%e 
itfjUutncmt  a  ^tid';  tMd  we  h«ive  ^  n^ttikie  div{km/  But,M«^. 
icycf,  we  tiici9t^  tftt  atertieir  the  jiislfee  to  acquit  hiAi  c^'  eveify 
UntKn^on  to'pet*vcn  the  meaning  ^df  the  R'om*an  ^ott,  *asi  we  dare 


<l  W^'ai^  vtwtict  ^lAr  soiiie  9Vf5»!  fave  <*  <i^/  Ift^teotd  <^  Mfen ;  the  tiA^ 
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nj,  he  quoted  bim,  from  some  bad  translation.  We  mty  now 
iay,  *  ohe  jam  satis,'  for  were  we  to  attempt  to  notice  every  ermr 
in  sense  and  grammar,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  encroaching 
on  bis  valuable  copy-right,  yie  will  conclude  in  the  author's 
own  words  (p.  13)  leaving  him  and  our  readers  to  settle  their 
application,  *  We  have  bard  words,  of  learned  derivation/ 
'  flippantly  used  by  those  who  have  not  a  grammatical  know- 
ledge even  of  their  own  mother  tongue/ 

AaT.  IS.— 4.  Guide  t&^Happiness ;  or  the  Doctrines^  Trecepts^  tind 
Fromises  of  Christianityf  displayed  and  enforced.  Originally  ir^ended 
for  the  Inatruction  oj  a  young  Lady,  LondoDy  Coc«,  97>  Jermyn- 
Street.     1809.  12wio. 

THOUGH  we  are  not  friendly  to  some  doctrinal  points,  which 
are  touched  on  in  this  little  work,  yet  there  is  a  moral  tendency 
In  the  whole,  which  may  render  it  a  salutary  performance  for  the 
perusal  of  young  persons. 

AjiTr  14.P— Bt6^ia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testtk' 

ment^  wiihout  Point f^  after  the  Text  ef  Kenmcotty  with  the  vartout 
Readings^  sclecUd  from  his  Collection  of  ancient  MSS,  from  that  of 
De  Rossi,  and /nm  the  ancient  Versions;  accompanied  ixnth  EtigUsh 
NoiiSj  CriUc(fij  Ffdiologtctilt  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  most 
apprtrmd  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign  BibUcat  Critics. 
Frn^t  I.  Comprmng  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Fontefract,  printed  by 
and  for  the  Editor^  B.  Bmthroyd,    Londcmy  Burditt,  1810.  4ft>.  7s.' 

A  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  and  edited  by  a  country  bookseller, 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  various  readings,  &c.  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary  curiosity  in  this  country,  when  a  learned 
printer  is  almost  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  an  illiterate  one  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Colineus%  the  Stephens's, 
the  Plantiri's,  enriched  the  world  with  such  valuable  produc- 
tions of  the  typographic  art.  The  present  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Boothroyd,  both  as  a  printer  and  a  scholar; 
as  a  printer,  from  its  accuracy,  and  as  a  scholar  from  its  eru- 
dition. The  notes  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  good  sense  of 
Mr.  B.  They  are  not  made  frivolous  and  contemptible  by  any 
desire  to  support  some  sectarian  prejudice^  or  to  propagate  some 
favourite  dogma.  They  refer  prinX:ipally  to  the  philological 
settlement  of  the  text,  pr  to  the  grammatical  explanation  of  the 
|eni^.  The  author  has  availed  himself  with  much  discrimini^ 
tion  of  ihe  labours  of  former  commentators ;  and  it  gave  us 
pleasure  to  remark  that  he  has  so  liberally  used  and  so  fre- 
.quently  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the  criticaV stores  df  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  whose  labours  have  been  too  much  depretiateil 
by  those  who  estimate  the  merit  of  his  translation  and  the  value 
of  his  philological  strictures,  only  by  their  hatred  of  his  doc- 
trinal opinions.  Mr.  Boothroyd  conresses  himself  hostile  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Dr.  Geddes  ;tbut  this  jipstility  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  discerning  his  philological  exc^eoc^  or  doin^ 
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jastice  to  his  merits  as  a  commentator  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures.  Mr.  Boothrojd  has  printed  the  text  of  bis  edition 
without  points ;  and  he  has  thus  greatly  abridged  both  his  la* 
hour  ana  expense.  The  text  is  printed  with  a  dear  letter^  and 
the  words,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Hebrew  student, 
are  rendered  very  distinct  by  the  liberal  spaces  left  between 
each.  If  the  rest  of  the  work  be  completed  according  to  this 
qpecimen>  it  will  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Bi- 
blical student.  We  hope  that  IVIr.  Boothroyd  will  experience 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  and  that 
he  will,  in  the  end,  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  honourable  and 
useful  toils. 

POLITICS. 

Abt.  15.— J  Letter  addressed  by  Ueutenant-Colonel  John  Greyy  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Subject  of  the  liability  of 
thePay  of  the  Officers  ff  the  Natfy  and  Army  to  the  Tax  upon  Pro* 
perty,    I>ondoD,  Carpenter,  Old  Bond  Street,  1810..    Qvo.  pp.  40. 

Colonel  Grey,  who  writes  with  the  spirit  and  the  frankness  of 
a  soldier,  contends  that  the  pay  of  all  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  income  tax.  His  principal 
argument  is  founded  on  the  exemption,  which  was  particularly 
granted  to  officers  serving  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  first  of 
William  and  Mary,  cap.  20,  in  *  an  act  for  a  grant  to  their 
miyesties  of  an  aid  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  for  one  year 
for  the  necessary  defence  of^  their  realms.  But  this  act  did 
not  remain  in  force  more  than  four  years;  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  established,  as  Colonel  Grey 
.  seems  to  think,  the  right  of  the  officer  to  an  exemption  of  his* 
.  pay  from  every  impost  in  all  future  time.  Officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  no  doubt,  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  find  that 
one  pound  at  present  will  not  go  so  far  as  fifteen  shillings  a  few 
years  ago«  But  are  not  the  same  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
felt  with  equal  severity  by  persons  in  all  professions,  circum- 
stances, and  situations?  And  what  pretension  have  military 
men  to  be  made  a  privileged  class,  and  to  be  exempted  from  a 
participation  of  those  burthens,  which  are  cheerfully  borne  by 
the  rest  of  their  fellow -citizens  ?  Colonel  Grey  seems  to  infer 
that  '  the  pay  of  the  officer  is  a  charter,  voted  by  parliament, 
and  which,  once  voted,  becomes  a  contract  between  the  state 
and  the  officer,  and  cannot  but  under  delinquency  be  broken 
through.'  If  we  were  to  ask  the  colonel  when  this  charter  was 
granted,  and  this  contract  made,  he  would  probably  refer  ns  to 
Uie  first  of  William  and  Mary,  and  tell  us  to  look  for  both  in  the 
act  mentioned  above.  But,  as  this  act  has  been  repealed,  have 
»ot  the  dtfierent  clauses  been  repealed  with  it  ?  Where  then  is 
the  charter  and  the  contract?  If  there  ever  had  been  any  con- 
tract of  such  inviolable  sanctitv  as. the  gallant  colonel  supposes, 
it  would  have  been  as  much  binding  on  the  officers  as  on  the 
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ffi^i^tAent^  This  vronXd  precluek  ihe  former  from  Ufe  dti^^«to». 
tation  *f  pay  which  they  have  since  Teccived.  Would  the  <^o-. 
leoel  assent io  this?  'tf  would  he  think  iht  ooiitraci  -iaviokbU.- 
it)  trhiS  respect  P  A  tmiitary  efficer  vi^hose  pay  ia  Uxed  ^fi^ra 
Bb  greater  bardsbif  tiian  a  servant  in  any  <^  the  civil  depai^ 
men'te  of  the  state.  The  ^ervroe  of  the  officer  is  v()l*«|i4ary^  and 
he  may  quit  it  ^  be  finds  it  inconremenl  or  disagretiable.  fiitt 
no  jufi^t  reason  whatever  can  be  assigned  #hy  tlhat  Dressing  <ef^ 
taxation,  which  is  so  -grievoiMfty  felt  ty  other  professielis,  ^lieiild 
be  removed  by  special  favour  from  the  tnilitary,  w  why  ^officers; 
df  the  army  or  navy  shall  wallow  in  4uxnry,  while  tbe  rest  of 
the  community  is  subject  to  numerous  privations  A  wise  ^-^ 
vernment  will  never  render  an  oppressive  tax  doubly  oppressive 
by  invidiotis  exceptions.  This  would  be  the  effpct,  if  parliament 
were  to  grant  to  Colonel  Or^  and  his  brother  officera  an  ez« 
^mfytion  from  the  income  tax. 

Arpw  16.>^7%0  New  School^  idng  ^m  Attempt  4o  UlustratB  its  Princ^ies, 
Detail,  and  Advantages.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart,  The  third 
EdkiBn,    London,  Hatdkard^  1810.  dzw.  %8.  ^d. 

SIR  THOMAS  BERNARD  has  very  perspicuotisfy  e3tplained[ 
the  tidvaiita^es  ot  the  new  system  of  education,  the  inv^iitioti 
of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Laiicastefr,  (A'er  that 
which  VV116  lorrijtrrly  practised.  The  author  very  jdstfly  fetoarka 
that  the  greiiL  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  neftv  systt?m  la 
that  of  liie  divkio/f  of'  labour^  applied  to  intellectual  pursuits,  hf 
which  the  prutesft  of  instruction  is  facilitated  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Ihc  tiyaiem  is  Hke  the  inventfon  of  a  new  piece  6f  ma*. 
chirn?ry,  wli»ch  m;ike8  a  most  important  addftion  to  the  pcrwet 
of  individuals.  The  master  of  <xne  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  sdiocfl^ 
i^  tiiitbl*-d  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  but  well  contrived  system^  t* 
superiniend  ihe  iti^tructionof  one  thotisand  pupils  with  eveh  JM 
labour  iban  he  could  manage  one  tenth  part  of  the  nuinb^ 
under  the  former  method.  The  modfe  of  acqtfitrftg  ktkwfet^gfe 
too  njider  the  new  'system  is  greatly  superior*  to  the  oW;  W^al 
is  karned  fs,  as  yirT.  B.  justly  remarlcs,  distinctly  karnNrti.  It 
IS,  at  ihc  ga»*e  time,  ^o  learnfed  as  to  be  a  pleasure  tathtt'  than 
a  talk.  The  *ichocjl  room  is,  afccordlng  to  the  airthof,  <;onvert»i 
«  into  a  kind  of  Hierary  play  gr<»undA where  juvenile  cmitlation  4a 
most  agreeahly  exercised.  We  were  greatly  p*ea«ed  With '^ 
well-earned  commendation  which  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  in  thia 
jf)amphle'  besfpws  on  Mr.  Lancaster,  whose  llabours  have  some^ 
times  been  dei/retiated  b^  certain  persons  of  narrow  and  sordid 
minds. 

'  I  bcsecth,  flie  Veikter,'  says  th«1>en^vol«it  Mithor,,  *  *e  refleet 
tehat  it  is,  for  a  man,  whh»a:t  the  advantages  «f  fortui*^  rank, 
education,  or  connections,  to  ba\?e  foi'med  die  prqjtict  (rf  ii^> 
itmcting  lOOO  cbfldien  ;  and  to  have  carried  it  imto  effect  in 
'mA  a  place,  as  he  selected  for  his  field  of  lofMeiatMins.    I^te 
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b6g  that  he  will  c<na8i4er  uiHler.  vh at  <li9ftd vantages  be  bflB  acted  : 
with  wiyat  objeetA,  with  v^hat  insiruaieiits,  ^iih  whaifiind; — a 
sub)»criptKm  ^  \6i)L  collected  from  various  quartera,  by  bis 
own  assiduity,  and  at  the  best  but  ill  paid. — Where  is  the.  edu« 
cated  proprietor  of  10>000/.  a  year,  wbe  would  have  felt  himself 
equal  to  ^ixcti  an  enterprise  ?  The  littleness  •f  weftkh  rinks  be* 
fore  the  persevering  courage  of  such  a  man.' 

POETRY. 
Art.  171 — The  Hospital,  a  Poem.    London,  Longman.  1810. 

FROM  the  advertisement  to  tbft  |K>en^  we  conclude  that  the 
design  of  the  author  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  liberal  and 
bumatie  to  these  receptacles  of  tniserj^,  wbicb  do  so  iMch 
botiour  to  the  i^eling^  of  Englishmen,  and  which  in  tio  oouotrjr 
kire  so  liberally  established,  «nd  so  Hfoerally  endowed,  •nd^ao 
■liberally  attended  to  in  every  brancb^fron  the  physician  down 
to  the  attendants  on  tbe  inirses.  libe  efltreoae  cleanliness  df 
ihese  establishments  'for  the  afflidted,  call  for  much  cdmoiondih 
4ioii,  and  this  ^be  aothor  of  the  Hospital  very  properly  in  hia 
description  of  the  upper  wards  first  notices  and  ttohaiipaB. 

*  Comff  then,  my  muse,  together  let  us  clini^ 
The  spacious  stairs,  and  walk  the  upper  wardi* 
Here  cleanliness  presides.;  no  miry  stains 
Deform  the  floor,  no  dusty  webs  obscure 
The  walls;  but  grave  expressive 4;nonitorSy  • 
Commanding  siknce,  and  forbidding  oaiths^ 
Are  posted  o  er  chaste  Vesta's  burning  turone? 

He  then  tfes^ibes  the  ^ifffei^nt  objects  of  disease  nwA  dS^t^ 
tion,  siicb  as  consumptron^  iWer^  the  auipuiation  of  a  Inrib^  abd 
tbe  like  distressing  casualties.  lie  also  gives  a  stxiry  of  sednt;- 
tion»  part  of  which  we  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  flttthot^s 
U^ents  for  poetry. 

^  In  yonder  nook,  screened  from  the  public  gao^ 
A  femak  skeleton  appears !  Approach 
Ye  a^wds,  who  wait  at  beauty's  shrine ;  and  «cad 
The  motto  of  tbe  scene^  *^  Mortals  gtive  ea1r» 
And  learn  from  me  the  destiny  df  matu'' 
Behold  this  dread  Anatomy !  Mrhkh  now 
Diiftufbs  tbe  <nkid,  and  sb<M!ks  the  risual  powcts  t 
'Twas  once  ikkt  bloomiug  leneoient  of  youth ; 
Of  one  whose  eye  edmed  the  meteor's  blouse* 
Beneficence  aind  love  sat  on  each  jcheeJt, 
And  wisdom  tuned  tibe  Dnisie«of  ifaer  voice^  ^ 
Her  torm,  of  perfect  ^e^muKoeayf  enshrined 
A  socil  replete  witih  tonooence  dkine. 
Time  pas^  Ibis  c^vating  nytnph  was  clovtfafd 
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In  Tobes  of  gay  attire ;  her  braided  hair 

Was  ^aced  with  orient  pearls,  cased  in  a  vase  . 

Of  gold,  which  glittering,  caught  the  wandering  eye : 

How  changed  !  She  stands  the  silent  monument 

Of  Death.    What  now  avails  the  costly  vest, 

Rich  with  the  Tynan  dye,  or  stiff  with  gold  ? 

The  waxen  form  of  beauty  is  dissolved, 

Extinct  each  thought,  and  withered  every  grace.' 

NOVELS. 

Aet.  18,— 2%«  Acceptance.      By  the  Author  of  Caroline  Ormsby, 
3  tfols,    London,  Booth,  1810.    Price  15s. 

SOME  time  back  the  '  Refusal'  claimed  a  share  of  our  at- 
tention, and  now  the  '  Acceptance'  presents  itself  before  us. 
The  author  no  doubt  wrote  the  above  with  the  good  intention  of 
giving  a  useful  lesson  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  by  the  de* 
lineation  of  such  characters  as  Mr.  Dorrington  and  Trevanion, 
Miss  Norberry  and  Lady  Graham.  But  as  this  kind  of  reading 
h  in  general  taken  up  purposely  for  the  amusement  of  the  mo- 
ment,, and  not  for  serious  reflection  after  the  moment  is  past, 
the  story  should  be  animated,  and  the  plot  so  laid,  that  the  in- 
terest may  be  kept  alive  to  the  close  of  the  piece.  This  interest 
and  animation  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  in  the  Acceptance ; 
and  the  hackneyed  style  of  letters  is  adopted  instead  of  pleasing 
and  easy  narrative.  This  adds  to  the  tameness  which  pervades 
this  novel.  Mr.  Trevanion  is  represented  as  an  atheist,  though 
possessing  a  noble  mind,  and  his  friend  Dorrington  of  course  is 
exactly  the  reverse — a  man  without  a  fault.  Miss  Norberry  is 
all  perfection  in  mind  and  person,  and  Lady  Graham  frivolous, 
volatile,  and  extravagant.  The  latter  character  is  by  far  the 
most  natural  in  the  book.  The  means  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Graham  has  recourse  to  wean  his  wife  from  the  gayeties  of  a 
town  life  and  the  fs(f  cination  of  the  gaming  table,  are  taken 
from  the  characters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Townly,  in  that  most  ex- 
I  cellent  comedy  of  the  Journey  to  London,  with  this  difference 

^l  that  Lady  Graham  is  actually  obliged  to  reside  in  the  country 

[!  with  a  sensible  sister,  and  gradually  reforms,  but  not  before  she 

h  tries  (through  the  art  of  her  waiting  maid)  the  eflects  of  a  me- 

I  thodist  conventicle.     The  members  of  this  righteous  fraternity 

minister  larce  doses  of  their  pioufr  quackery,  till  her  reason  is 
K  overwhelmed  by  then*  preaching,  and,  in  ide$i,  she  feels  all  the 
I  \  tortures  of  one  devoted  to  eternal  punishment.  At  length  her 
[ .  eyes  are  opened  by  her  pious  waitmg-maid,  walking  off  with  her 
I;?  money  and  wardrobe.  Lady  Graham  of  course  tinds  the  ge- 
I  nuine  precepts  of  Christianity  preferable  to  the'  destructive 

jargon  of  the  chosen.    As  we  always  feel  happy,  wheli  we  meet 
H         with  any  thing  which  we  can  commend,  we  should  be  negligent 
ip  passing  unnoticed  a  letter  in-  the  present  performance  on 
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norel  writing.  Some  very  wholesome  advice  and  mncfa  good 
sense  arc  displayed  in  this  letter;, and  if  half  the  scribbling 
females  of  the  present  day  Would  attend  more  to  the  duties  of 
their  stations  as  wives,  mothers^  or  daughters,  so  much  destruc- 
tive trash  would  not  issue  from  our  circulating  libraries  to  the 
annoyance  of  Ciunmon  sense,  and  the  injury  of  social  life.  Fo^ 
our  author  well  observes,  that  whilst  these  Misses  '  are  treasuring 
up  wonderful  anecdotes  for  their  pen,  they  become  absent  and 
disagreeable  companions/  With  this  commendation  we  shall 
take  leave  of  the  present  performance,  advising  the  writer  not 
in  any  future  novel  to  have  recourse  to  the  prosing  ^hicle  of 
epistolary  correspondence.  There  is  such  irksome  repetition 
in  this  mode  of  telling  a  story,  that  it  requires  more  genius  and 
life  to  render  the  style  at  all  pleasing  or  interesting  than  we  fear 
are  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  Acceptance. 

MEDICINE. 

Aat.  19. — A  Correspondence^  with  the  Board  of  the  National  Vaccine 
Eitablithment.     By  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  MusslebursFh,     London, 

•  Highley. 

Art.  20. — A  Letter  in  reply  to  the  Surgeons  cf  the  Vaccine  Imtitution, 
Edinburgh ;  with  an  Appendix^  containing  a  variety  of  interesting 
Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Vaccination,  and  including  a  Correspondence 
with  Dr,  Duncan,  Br,  Lee,  and  Mr.  Bryce;  from  which  also  the 
Public  will  be  able  to  appretiate  the  authority  rf  the  Surgeons  of  the 
Vaccine  Institution,  and  to  form  a  correct  Opinion  on  the  whole  Subp 
ject.     By  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,   Mussleburgh,    London,  1809. 

•  Murray,  3«.  6rf. 

MR.  BROWN  seems  inclined  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience  to  consider  vaccination  as  only  a  temporary  expe* 
dient,  and  he  informs  us  that  in  the  course  of  his  practice  the 
small-pox  has,  in  about  forty  instances,  succeeded  vaccination. 
The  anti-vaccinists  will  no  doubt  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
strength  which  they  will  find  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Art.  21. — FamUMT  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  the  Teeth  and 
Gums;  in  order  to  prevent  Caries  of  the  Teeth,  and  sts  Conseqmences 
on  the  general  Health  of  the  Body,  By  J.  P.  Herts,  Surgeon  Den- 
Jist,  London,  Burton,  Henrietta  Street,  Cpvent  Garden*  1810. 
Zvo.  2s. 

IN  this  pamphlet,  the  calcined  areca  out  is  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  dentifice,  and  its  virtues  in  this  respect  are  sup* 
ported  by  various  respectable  authorities.  Br.  Lynd  tells  us 
that  he  made  use  of  this  powder  for  twenty-five  years  in  Bengal ; 
and  that  when  he  arrived  in  England,  after  a  long  voyage  of 
•even  months,  supposing  that  his  teeth  wanted  the  aid  of  a  den- 
tist, he  applied  to  Mr.  Henderson,  *  who,'  he  says,  '  was  asto- 
nished to  find  teeth  so  sound  in  a  person  of  my  age,  and  observed 
Ibat  all  the  East  Indiwis  who  employed  him,  had  better  teetli 
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Amii  t\Ht  fMopAe  of  fiiigldncl  of  «iiiiitaT  ugc,  amd  ipbich  I  ftttrtbute^' 
•aj^  Br»  i.yudy  ^  io  the  ttse  of  the  betd  nut  Itootfa  pow<ier/ 

AliT.  ^1.— HJ»/«  To  the  Public  and  /^e  Legislature,  on  4he  lHature  ana 
J&ffKt  of  Etangelieal  Prffudting,  Pari  the  Jijth.  Addressed  io  tHk 
Author  of  Part  the  fourth,    luindon,  Burditc,  1$10. 

SOME  judgment  oiay  be  formed  of  the  feffoctty  of  tUm  ^aaw^ 
from  ttM:  iol  lowing  tjcwdium  : 

'  I  fe^^  inysdf  perfectly  finee  from  tny  restratnt  arismg  from 
|he  lattr«  usually  udiArtted  in  regolation  of  dis})ule8  ^f  this  kind^ 
the  decoriHn  of  debate  is  so  sbatkieleBsly  viofated  rn  th^  pamphNSt 
before  me,  that  politeness  to  rts  author  or  respefet  -for  bincba- 
r^cter  and  motives  are  completely  out  of  tbe  question ;  hfe  tite 
so  entirely  emancipated  binihelf  from  the  restrictions  of  modesty, 
humanity^  and  feehng^  that  1  ho^d  myself  justified  in  departing 
from  tl>e  established  system,  and  m  considering  bim  as  an  out* 
law,  yrho  having  burst  tbe  bonds  and  £orleited  the- protection  of 
the  law,  has  no  right  to  forbearance  ;  as  an  animal  JTertf^itti^ler^ry 
that  may  be  (fe5/roj/ed  <>r  disabled  without  any  compunction,  wad 
m  ^*e  im^ti:0WOfnvtrH  mud  txpeditions  lumy.^ 

Such  are  the  f.uits  of  tbe  spirit  of  acdvinzstic  metkoAism  in  tbe 
lower  classes  Ca^i  w«  look  Jbrward  to  any  thiog  loure  dreadful 
than  .pr^estl^  ofuth&rity  in  ifae  banda  of  this  bigotted  and  un- 
diristian  OTCify// 

We  abould  have  deenved  tWs  pamphlet  ttrteriy  uttWorthyxof 
notice,  were  we  not  desirous  to  expose  tbe  shameful  attem'pt  to 
entrap  the  unwary  reader  of  the  tkk'pagc  into  tbe  belief  that 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hints,  thefourih  part  of  which  pub- 
1  catioii  has  been  recently  announced. 

Art.  25. — A  Catalogue  of  (Tie  Library  of  the  'Roydl  TnsUtution  iff 
Great  Uritain,  .Methodically  arranged,  with  an  atfhabeticat  I%d6t 
of  Antffors,  J^  WitUam  Harris,  H^er  of  ike  SJhfary.  Ltrndoa, 
Payne,  1809    Qvo.  15s. 

A  woU-arran^ed  ^oatalogue  of  « ]ang«  iibeaiy  varnks  iMgb  in 
ifie  scaia<dr  ti^terary  iisefttlness.  To  the  general  atfMleni»  -or  to 
ibe  ^rittr  on^  any  particolar  brawcb  of  art  or  science,  stith  a 
catalogue  may  be  as  serviceable  as  a  map,  which  directs  the 
.traytlJkr  on  his  way.  Mr.  Harm  deserves  groat  praise  for  the 
akili  and  tbe  diligence  which  he  bas  ejtbibited  in  the  compoaitioa 
of  tbe  present  ^atalogue>  which  will  ^  found  very  convettitnt 
for  coi|sultat4Gxi  and  refereiice  in  public  and  private  libraries. 

AaT.  2%.^*Il  vero  mo  Jo  di  piacere  in  Compti^mn^    Qpera  Dedicata  eW 
istruzione  e  ricreuaione  della  gioventu*        Da   iidrlo  Monteggia. 
'    London,  Colturn,  Conduit  Street. 

,    THIS  work  m  intdaded  to  assist  the  iMickflit  io  Ibe  tcqirisitacB 
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of  Hitm:  Franclrand  Raliftti  knguagca.  The  ka¥ai»  ttipvkitad  oa. 
one  sidfe  aad  the  French  ou  the  opposite.  It  is  diVidchi  iatp 
eigbteea  dialogues  which  ace  aufficieutly  inslructive  and  amttaiafp, 
and  serve  both  as  ruks  aiid  examples  of  the  important  act^  which 
t}ie  title  professea  to  teach. 

Airrw  f^-^I^levm^i  of  Funidtuation, ;;  infiudiug^  essential  <md  get^end 
P^lei^/qr  Point ia^;  toith  numerous  a^  appropriate  Exqmpl^,     E^ 
irm\ifdJrom  the  admired  Treatise  iy  tjk  late  Davidi  Stt^l,  £.>^, ' 
Sarriater  at    tow.      London,    Maurice,   Hereibrd   B^iidiugs,  Fea-. 
'  cWc^-Si''<'et.  1810.  Price  Bd, 

'FHE  rules  in  this  little  cheap  woj?k  are  ckatly  expressed!,  aai 
we^  calculated  to  teach  tihe  elementsi  of  punctuatioiu 

♦ 
Art.  ^6'-^4:  serin  of  Quutiim^  oda^Hd  to  l^r,  FaJp^\  Mm  Gr^mh 
,  fwr,  mitk  Nqtes.    B^  C-,  Bra4l^  If.  jL  loadon,  Iwo^maii,  18iQ^ 

THESE  questiorw  may  (beilit^e  the  labo^^rs  of  the  inast?er  in 
tile  process  of  instruction,  and  a«  the  Sinswers  »nr  not  subjoined) 
Hiey  eannd?  be  answered  by  t^  scholapby  rote  witfeout  some  pie- 
vious  thought  and  examination. 

Mmt^  ^i-f^hUlifHS  of  English  Grammar^  Pasftlyi  abridged  from  Mm 
JjMiit^s  *  J^fm  atid  imp^oned  Grmnmar  ^  the  Ba^^A  Jwn^tw^*- 
fijf^£4v>^dBfi^mtEi^    (^[>^dpn,  QQd,wio^  1^10.    \9im.  Xs. 

THIS  is  a  valoable  IHtle  wovk^as  th^  reader  may  be  conrjnced 
bycQ^mparir?^  the  goocl  sense  and  clearness  of  tli^' syntactical 
rules,  with  the  perpl^ipg  jargon  which  i^  found  ih  some  Other 
works  of  a  similar  kind.  In  forming  grammars  f6r  young^ 
persons,  writers  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  wholesome  maxim^ 
^ne  quidnimiaJ  Mr.  Baldwin's  Oratnmar*  contains  much  in  a 
tmall  compass.  The  memory  is  not  burthened  with  superfluous 
rules,  nor  confused  with  an  idle  multiplicity  of  technical  dis- 

^i.  Zja^J'^Tlmrth'ReDott  of  the  Directors  (f'the  'Africtm  Insiitukoifl^ 
'  Jteaii^tthe  Atknuat  Generat  M^tmg  dti  tjie  28^A  of  MatcJLXt\%  tk 

-  w^^^s^dd^filM^  ef  S^^t!iHkitrsr\J^  PWQ?lj(.-d* 

-  f8^a"_  /^-^   .'  -fAs  ::      .  .-    '  •-..         ^.  '  /'i     ,v.^     •  V/> 

*TFRO»iI  the  fourtjr/^ftt  qf  t^if  eJj^qeUeot  foci^tg  w^  l#i^^ 
that  a  clandestine  trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  from  the  ports 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  and 
penalties  of  an  act  of  parliament.  But  the  society  have  taken 
inch  measures  as  seem  likely  greatly  to  impede,  if  not  totally  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  contraband  traffic.  The  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  of  America  are  said  to  be  at  present 
most  extensively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  this  nefarious 
commerce.  In  the  month  of  last  October  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  crowded  with  vessels  known  to  be  American,  trading  for 
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daves  $  to  be  carried  for  sale  either  to  South  America  or  to  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  cargoes,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  smuggled  into  the  English  islands.  But  the  abolition  laws, 
are,  hereafter,  likely  to  be  more  rigorously  enforced  from  the  tri-* 
gilance  of  our  marine,  incited  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  gain,  ' 
as  both  the  ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  forfeiture.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  dispersed  among  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and 
win,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  illieit 
trade  in  slaves.  When  a  ship  is  captured,  the  slaves  are  indeed 
liberated,  but  a  bounty  is  allowed  by  government  to  the  captors, 
amounting  to  401.  for  each  man,  30l.  for  each  woman>  and  101. 
for  each  child.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  this  bounty 
has  been  received.  A  ship  called  the  Commercia  de  Rio  was- 
lately  detained  in  the  river  Thames,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
sailing  on  a  slave  voyage.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  parties,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned.  Their  value 
is  estimated  at  more  than  1  lOOOl.  The  Directors  deserve  great 
praise  for  their  conduct  in  this  business,  which  promise^  very 
beneficial  consequences.  K  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  sue-* 
ce^  from  the  attempts  to  civilize  Africa  till  this  barbarous  traffic 
is  totally  relinquished. 

Mr.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  has  lately 
made  some  experiments  on  a  species  of  hemp  manufactured  froBL 
a  particular  kind'of  p^lm,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  its  neighbourhood.  These  experiments  tend  to  prove 
that  cord  made  of  this  hemp  is  superior  in  strength  to  the  com* 
mon  hempen  cord.  The  Directors  have  received  a  communica* 
tion  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxwell,  the  commandant  of  Se- 
tiegal,  which  leaves  a  hope  that  Mungo  Park  is  still  alive^   . 


DR.  HIGHMORE.  .    •  : 

WE  were  inadvertently  led  into  an  error  in  our  last  number  in 
supposing  that  Dr.  Highmore  was  excluded  from  practising  as  a^ 
advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  by  a  bye-law  of  the  Corporate 
Body.  The  exclusion  of  Dr.  Highmore  was  Qwing  tq  the  sove^ 
retgn,  discretionary^  dispensing  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  C^n* 
terbary.  We  request  the  archbishop  to  read  what  V^arbur^ 
has  said  on  the  Csoon  Laws  in  Ijetter  LXXXI.  '^ 
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Abt.  I. — Sj>tech  of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday,  ^une  14^ 
1810.  Taken  in  Short  Hand  by  Mr.  Power.  Loodc^^ 
>Ridgewaj>  IglOi 

Jlrt.  Ih^^Brief  Observations  on  the  Address  to  his  JJfd- 
J^tyy  proposed  by  Earl  Grey  inthe  Some  of  Lords,  J 3th 
of  June,  18 10.    By  William  Roscoe,  Esq.   Cadeil^  18  fo. 

THE  speech  of  Earl  Ore;  is  a  luminous  expositioti  of  the 
irue  policy  cf  this  country'  at  the  present  crisis^  and  of  those 
Ineasures  and  principles  to  a  rigid  adherence^o  Mrhlch  we  caa 
iilone  109k  for  national  security  and  independence.  As  far'as 
ibis  speech  contains  a  declaration  of  principles^  tvhich  con* 

^atitute  the  affection  and  die  boast  of  ai  larg^  parly  in  this 
country,  who  are  distinguished  not  only  by  rank  and  wealthy 
but  by  virtue  and  ability,  it  is,  at  this  moment,  a  work,  which 
Sierits  the  most  attentive  consideration. 

'  It  has,  of  late,  become  the  prevailii^  fashion  to  revile  all 
public  men,  as  equally  destitute  of  probity,  and  actuated  in 
their  conduct  only  by  a  sordid  lust  for  the  patronage  dnd 
eipoluments  of  office.    Without  staying  to  examine,  whether 

.  the  authors  and  abettors  of  t^is  slander  do  not  themselves 
mmt  the  obloquy  which  they  vent  against  others.  We  shall 
only  remark,  that  those  who  can  contrive  iio  more  honourable 
expedient  ^f  catching  pbpularity,  than  by  disseminating  the 
Ibulest  falsehoods  against  the  most  exalted  and  honourable 
characters  must  themselves  be  conscious  of  a  great  defect  of 
^real  respectability  and  intrinsic  worth. 

Facts  are  the  best  answer  to  calumnies  ;  and,  if  we  ^xa- 

J  ijoine  the  conduct  of  that  party,  to  which  EarlGrey  belotigs^ 
or  of  the  old,  genuine,  unsophisticated  English  Whigs,  during 

f  ihe  last  fifty  jears,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  to  their  steady  ani 
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generous  efforts,  to  which  We  are  indebted  for  the  prcservofu 
tion  of  our  present  liberties,  and  for  all  the  effectual  o^)po- 
sition  which  has  been  made  tgi  tbe.open^  or  the  insidious 
encrgiach men ts  of  arbitrary  power.         ,   , 

On  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  Toryism,  which  seemed 
banished  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  is  supposed  by  many 
to  have  been  again  caressed  at  St.  James's*.   . 

*  Ingrediturque  soto>  et  caput  inter  nubUa  condit! 

To  the  evil  genius  of  this  slavish  hag,  some  have  triaced  (fie 
^orst- measures  of  the  last  fifty  years.  There  have  indeed 
been  persons,  who  have  imagined  that  they  discerned  in  the 
political  conduct  of  this  period,  a  concerted  scheme,  long  and 
artfully  pursued,  to  absorb  liberty  in  the  gulph  of  patronagte, 
and  to  render  the  popufar  Voice  a  nuHity  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  government,  HoMCver,  this  may  have  been,  the  coun- 
cils of  a  Tory  Mentor  were  perceptible  in  the  sfe\»eral  short- 
lived administrations  at  the  beginrting  of  the  reign.  Toryism 
itself  seemed  afterwards  completely  embodied  in  the  minis^y 
of  Lord  North  \  and  it  had  well  nigh  realizet]  the  arbitrary 
wishes  of  its  numerous  devotees  in  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Between  the  ministry  of- Lovd  North,  and  that  of  Mr- 
Pitt,  the  first  of  which  contimied  about  twelve,  and  the  last 
«b9ut  seventeen  years,  there  were  three  very  short-lived  admi- 
nistrations, which  were  either  entirely  iyhiggish,OT  with  a  large 
mixture  of  M^higgism  in  each,  though  with  less  in  that  of  Lord 
l^helburqe  than  m  either  of  the  other  two.  But,  in  the  first  of 
these  ministries,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  first 
/lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Fox  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Camden  president  of  the  council,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  privy  seal.  Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer^  &e.  the, genuine  principles  of  Whiggism  predo- 
minated in  the  cabinet,  and  their  good  fruits  were  very  visible 
in  the  spirit  which  they  evinced,  and  the  acts  which  they  per- 
formed. These  ministers  were  not  completely  seated  in  their 
places  till  April  1782,  and  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
fiockingham  caused  a  schism,  which  terminated  in  'the^sig- 
nation  of  his  principal  frjends  in  the  following  July.  Three 
months,  therefore,  constituted  the  utmost  (hjrati6n  of  this  mi* 
nistry  :  btit  in  this  brief  peripd  tliey  laboured  to  promote  the 
pubhc  good  with  a  zeal  and  a  probity  which  ought  to  endear 
the  name  of  Whig  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Contractors, 
were  excluded  from  the  legislature,  and  revenue-officers  fron> 
voting  at  elections.  The  economical  rpform  biil,  which-  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke's  Bifl,  was  highly 
sahitary  in  its  principle  and  its  influence.    It  not  only  abo« 
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lish^  many  useless  offices,  bHt  it  diminishea  tlie  mass  of  toi^ 

ftinmience  wb ere  it  wa^  likely  to  b^  iitojst  fatally  n^ischievQUs; 
e  utility  oif  siicfi  a  bill  is  riot  to  be  caFculated  so  mdch  by 
'actual  pecuniary  I  saiving  which  it  occasioned,  as  by  th|i? 
influence  wnich  it  lessened,  atid  the  baneful  system  v^hich  it 
oppQsed.  This  miilistry  at  the  s^rae  time  itiade  evaf-y  effort 
to. appease  tlie  tfien  vehement  discontents  of  tlie  Irish,  and 
bejgaa  a  new  era  of  01*0 re  j'ustitfe  and  m6d^rati6W^tb%afrds  that 
long  oppressed  and  ill-go verfted  people.  The  restriction*  oil  th^ 
indepehdehce  of  the  Iristi  patrlidment  weret'diifdVed  by  the  repeal 
of  Poyning's  law^and  the  practice  was  renounced'6f  altering  acts 
of  the. Irish  legislature  in  the  English  privy  coOiidi.  The  con- 
duct indeed  of  this  ministry  tov^^ards  Ireland^  w^'s,  in  tfef  highest 
degree,  cdnciliatoi^  and  just,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
\vith  that  of  the  ipry  administrations  during  the  pre&efti  rei^n  ; 
aod  it  would  probably  have  left  the  sister-island  but  little 
ground  of  complaint,  if  it  had  riot  Beeir  so'^oon  dissoiv^d  by 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  RockinghdrtH'  flatlo^wed  by  the 
mysterious  behaviour  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who,  while  he  is  said 
t<^.^ave  obtained  the  Secret  eat  of  His  sover^igriy  IdSt  ttie  tott?- 
Mderice  of  his  colleagues.  • 

When  the  present  reign  bec6mes  the  .subje(?t6f  history,' the 
impartial  writer  will  nc)t  fail  to  remark  that  the  best  ministries 
JiaVe  always  been  of  the  Shortest  continuance.  But/  in 'these 
ministries,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  of 
the  WHIGS  hive  pi^edominated ;  that  the  mosft  strenuous  endea* 
vours  have  been  nriade  to  remove  the  abuses,  whtth  tinie  \nd 
corruption  have  accumulated  in  the  government;  and,  in"  shorty 
to  adapt  our  ariWent  institutions  to  the  present  increase  of 
knowledge  andof  Vvealth,  and  to  the  improved  modest  of 
civilized  lilFe.  There  perhaps  never  wa»  an  administration^ 
M'tiich  had  these /objects  mor^  sincerely  at  heart,  or  which,  v 
during  its  ti-ari^ient  possession  of  power,  laboured  with  riiore 
Earnestness  to  promote  the  public  weal,  than  that  whick  pre- 
ceded the  present^  This  ministry  has  been  most  unreasonably 
reviled  by  those  WJiO  tti^We  tio  allowance  for  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances irt  >vhrcli  they  banie  into  office^  or  for  the  insuper- 
able obstacles  ^hicH  pfesenft  themsdves  in  various  qfuariers^ 
to  the  immediate  accomplishment  of  any  extaisive  plan  of 
reform.  'But  let  thi^  diinistry  be  judged  by  its  principles  and 
Jts  practice,  by  v^bat  it  did,  artd  what  it  proposed  lb  do,  if 
fime  had  been  allowed  for  the  accomplishment,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  they  wxre  entitled,  in  the  highest  degree,  tor 
"  the  approbation  arid  tb^f'  confidence  of  the  public. 

In  puf  revie^v!pf  EarfOrey's  (then  Lord  Howick's)  speech' 
Jb  ihc.C.lilfor  May  HW;  and  8ubseq[ueatly  in  the  review  of 
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$^  l^aftipUets  '  on  t^e jdisihiss^l  of  the  late  ministry/ in  our  jour^ 
Plfl  fuir^ulj  I807yaa  well  asm  other  places,  Nvetavejexpress^i 
%yf  sentiments  on  th^  merits  of  this  muiistry ;  npr  do  we 
tki\ik  that  we  can  well  bestow  too/High  an  eulogy  a<i  men  who 
ff^rr^M^  ^'l^rjoMA  at)4ises  in  (^0i^re^t  oSices,  arid  prepared  the 
^ay  for  delectipg  more^  who  establistied  a.  regular  audit  of 
}he;  publia(aCiCpunti^,.who  made  aj3  ^IteratioEi  very  favuitrabte 
to  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  annual  bill  of  irdemniCy,  ^O 
as  to  df^prive  die  test  act  of  its  p^ri^cuting  sting,  who  abo-** 
liihed  ili#  slave  trade,  and  introduced  limited  service  into  the 
army.     Ihese  perJurmanceSf  without  talcing   into  oiir  vieW 
llieir  nal  uitinar  inientiims  vvijA^jespect  to  the  emancipation 
of  tijf3  Catholics^  and  the  restoration  of  payments  in  specie 
fit  thq  bank^  might,  we  should  thhik^  l^ave  at  least  sav^d  them 
frpiTi  ,Uie  popular  odium  which  ,h^$j been  attempted  to  be  ex"* 
^it^d  ,agaui6t  them  by  the  most  flagrant  calunuiies  and  the 
»pM^}d0tejstiaM)^  a|;ts.       ,       ,j      >    .         .  . 

&^I  Qx^y  has  ably  exposed  the  impolitic  and  ruinous  con^ 
du^  9(»  the  'present  jn misters ;  and  has  at  the  s^rn^  time  cofi«-^ 
trasted  it  with   those  measures,  wbi(:h  the  interest  and  tlie 
^fety  of ^  the.  country  most  forcibly   requne  at  ttie  present 
crisis»^    Xhe   noble  lord  see»  in  tlie  ^circumstances   of  the 
couptry-j^  stroi^.)  arguments  for  a  ce^Si^lion  of  hostilities  %indi 
*tb€i.rj0!p0se  of  .p?ace  ;  butbek  convinced  .of  die  difficulty  of 
-attal^nug  that  desirable  object,  tl^  danger  of  attempting' it^ 
;«nd  the  prpb;^ble  insecurity  of  the  enjoyment,  from  the  cha* 
.racterof  the:  en^fny^.and  th^  ,  prostration  of  the  European 
continent  before  the  predon^inating  power  of  France. 
I     Mr.  Roscoe^  who  i^   a^  man  of  lib^n|]   and   enlightened 
^wind,  and  whose  opinions  are.alvvay|^eiii<ti^ted[  to  a  respectful 
.  attentioit^  ditfers  from.  Lord  *Grey  mUifjpstjmate  of  the  pre- 
sent relative  dangers  of  peac,e  and  war.     Mr,  Roscoe  thihls' 
^ar  our  bane, and  peace  the  only  autidote.     ^e  sees  nothidg 
but  accumulated  difficulties  and  uhioftate  destruction  in  a  cup* 
linuance  of'hostilities;  and  he  behold^  effectual  i^lief  only 
in  a  period  of  repose,.    Mr.  Hos^oe  tl]|i|i)cs9.  as  Mr.  Fox 
always  thought^  that  it  is   war  and  not  peace  which  itks  ^ 
'  aggrandized  France^  and  Aibjugated  £urope.     \Ve  agree  \viih 
■    Mr.  Roscoe,  that  it  would  have  been  better  lor  England  add 
:  for  Europe,  if  the  peace  of  Amien^f  had  not  been  broken,. 
..But  the  qtiestioo  now  isj^  not  whether  it  wpuU  have  been 
cwise  to  make  peace  with  France  in  the  year  t?97>  or  in  any 
former  period  of  the  war,  before  Uie  thrones  of  the  cohti* 
nental  powers  were  either  shaken  or  thrown  ,down  ;^*buf  whe* 
ikerit  will  be  safe  to  make  peace  with  France  [now  in  her 
present  state  of  unparalleled  prepoudcrunce  'Hvtr^the  risf. 
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^^  the  European  e^mSuntf  Peace  pr  war  with  France  is 
Slot  now,  as  formerly,  oulV  the  alternative  6^  positive  good  or 
positive  evil ;  about  which  tio  lover  of  his  country  could  W^ll 
Ibesitate  ;^— 'but  ifte  questicui^  has  become  only  a'^  choice  <>f 
^viis,  and  of  evils  of  great,  and  almost  equalfy  uncei^taih  maj^ 
liitude  on  ei^ijeir'  side.  Otir  oWii  jf^htiments,  which  are  trre^ 
^phcileably  tklverse  to  sti'ife  and  bloodshed,  would  probabl)^ 
lead  us  tdi  prefer  peace ;  hiii  we  are  very  dubious  whe- 
ther as  politicians,^  we  ihould  make  the  sdfest  and  the  msest 
ikoke  upon  the  whole.  Perhaps  not  \  but  ^till  if  we '  mUaJl 
err,  we  would  r4tli€l'  err^on  the  side  of  peaceJ  than  of  wirrl 
'The  experiment  of  p^ace,  as'we  ^ave'ofteii  said,  has  nev^r 
J^et  beep  fairiy  made ;  but  we  almost  fear  that  it  has  beek 
Idelayed  too  loHg^  \o  be  attempted  wiHi  success,' or  to  bte 
effected  with  advantage.  '  Agree  with  thine  en'ehiy  quicklf/ 
and  while  a  fair  opportunity  of  reconcifiation  is  offered,  'was 
advice  which  Mr.'  Fox  often  inculcat^^,  but'  which  the  nii- 
iiister  of  tliat  periud  wat?  alu  iys  luo  ra^ii  nnd  inflexible  to 
adopt.'  Ai  preseutj  from  the  accuuiwlated  misclrief'of  II 
^Sferies  of  ill-judged,  ill-concerted,  -and  ruinnoa  aieiis(ires,we 
^re  merged  in  an  ubyss  of  difficulties,  in  wliich;  it  is  almost 
Impussihle  to  determine  wbeiHer  we  sliall  be  plunged  deepfer 
jby  the  prosecutiott,  or  the  ce>is:iiiuii  of  hustilittfe's;  If  Wt 
were  lo  make  peace  with  Fmnce  i(i-morrow,  is  there  not  that 
tnveterute  rancour  between  iht^  two  governmentg,  which  would 
prevent  either  from  sheathing  the  iiword ?  Am\  perhaps  many 
will  think  that  open  war  js  le^^  dnngerous  than  'iilndioiis 
tiostility*  We  have  not  at  present  tifhtir  leisure  or  iopace  to 
give  this  subject  \Ih  due  consideratiori  ;  but Hve  must  sdy  thsft 
whether  we  make  pence  or  continue  the  ivar.  it  would  be 
Vith  base  and  impolitic  to  abandon  Spain  while  there  is  arty 
,reaM>nable  hope^of  preserving  her  iiidependence  from  the 
grasp  of  Buonaparte;  rtnd  ihut  it  is  more  safe,  and,  on  the 
whole,  lews  expensive  to  fight  the  armies  of  Frartfice  on  SpS* 
nish,  than  on  Irish,  or  on  English  ground-  ■    '  '    ^ 

The  most  economical  management  of  our  resources  se.erai, 
the  most  imperious  duly  i^f  the  government  at  the  pi-ei^efit 
period.  Foi',  i*s  4H*r  pro-pects  are  such  ai*  must  induccf  m 
;  to  speculate  raiher  im  a  protraction  of  tlie  war^thafi  a  speedy 
^^oncluslou  of  peacej  the  Utmost  practirable  ecouoniy  is  ^n« 
jfojced  by  tJje  most  cogent  piotives  of  iudividual  comfort,  and 
^cf  natiotial  security-  Our  tery  existence  is  a  natiot),  indeed, 
l^epends  at  \\m  uioiiifent  on  the  discreet  and  frugal  use  of  the 
^  pieans  v*hich  we  possess  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  toSlhy 
^indefinite  length,  to  ^hich  we  may  be  compelled  by  tEb 
^oibiiign^  ortlie  obsiiuacy  of  the  enemj,        '  -^ 
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Barl.Grey  uisisUi  with  pajtriotic  earnestriess  on  the  rieces^itj 
0f  fausbaoding  our  resources  as  the  ^Pe  thing  needful  iu  the 
present  times.  It  was.  a  strong  qo^iyiction  of  this  necessityV 
Vfhifii  precjiominated  in  the  councils^  aq^,  actuate^  the  measures 
of  that  pi;ibJQet>  of  which  the  ^uthgr^of  the  present  eloquent 
apeech  >vasone  of  the  di$thiguii>be(|  qr^nsfment^.  IpiA economi- 
cal, system  was,  however  ab^ndopeij/  as  soon  as  the  present 
mini^te^^  caqie  into  power,  for  ot\e'of  thougthless  prodi^^ality, 
which  th*jy  designated  by  ^e  names  of  vjigour  and  of  cifenry^ 
Qi  (his  vigour  and  energy  wq  hpve^al)..^een  and  indeed  felt  me 
effects  i^i  the  lawless  sppliatipn  pf  tlie  Daijish  capital,  in  iha 
^asteful  aijd  senseless, conduct  of  tfie  war  in  S^^am,  and  lastly^ 
ifk  the  exposure  of  j^.gre^t  and  gall?i(^t  fij;my'jo  the  peslflenqe 
ijtt  Walchereq.  Th^  system  pf  economy  which  was  ^99  stre^ 
puously  recpmcQcnde^,  and  ;so  upifofmly  practised  by  their 
predecessors,^  in  their  . pleasures  pf  internal  and  of  external 
policy,  was;  rjdipuled  fis  pusiHaijimitj:  and  foolighixes^.  ...IJut, 
)p  Che  present  s^t^tie  pf  our  financial  ^}j^tem>  aP^  o^  ^^^^  ^Qreign 
re)atioii3,  the  economical  fnanagemcnjj  of  oi^r  resources,  whicif 
js  so  Ij^tie  admired  by  the  pre^enjt  vigorous '  ind  eriefgeiic 
cabinet,  will  be /(^nd^  ^ynQuimou^  w[^^  national  liberty  and 
Independence-..,   ,\^C\,/ \    "'   ,",  "/"'"       '     ''^  .    '  , 

1  be  1  eign  of  vigour,  or  in  other  words,  of  thoughtless  ex* 
penccp  \ihich  (cpmmfii^ced  with  the  belligerent  ad  minis  tr^tion 
of  Mn  Pitt,,  nt\^  \rds\hecn  bequeathed  aa  a  I*^gacy  to  the 
pres  e  ti}^  u\m  i  s  I  ry^ .  w  h  o  pr  *-^  f  ess  to  if  e  a  d  in  h  i  s  ^tepg  j  ha  shad 
the  notably  efiecjt^of  raisiug  the  publ^c^  expepdilure  from  the 
lium  pf  ^ix(^eeji,,ii3fliioji^.tp  the  ^er,ry)iiig  amouut  of  eighty- 
live  millpns  a  yf-ar !:,  H,ere  much  iQpni  is  offered  for  serious 
jiliptJ^hi  on  the,  past^  iuid  for  aiixioiis  opprehenKion '  for  ihp 
future,  Onr  piQumi  c^Hiiiwl  eyptufiiture  of  iiighty-pye  ibl!- 
iipns^  exceed^ .  bv  no  J^ess  than  ten,  mjill ions,  the  wh^k  amoiait 
j>f  ihe  niiliqnal  dehf.  at^the  poniineiiCi^ipeut  uf  the  sev^n  years* 
T^ a r  in  1 7 o 6 .  At  the  com m« pc^  1 1 11 1  0 f  th *t t  ^^ ar^  \be ' W;^ 
tioaal  debtjlid  nol^esce^^d74.^8^'^6'6/-  ^p^^  this  74,^BO,BB^L 
yi(\mh  it  h^  ta]v^^n  ^lor^  th^ii  l^ialf^  3  ,ceuiury  to  a^^^ 
JHttl  f^ei:>;(tljiot  tiuly  t^^es^abli^h  li^berty  athome,  b).it  to'luim- 
bi^  f\rtinuyijib^tjyd3  |Oj  pUcj;^p^r\o\rn  iiKlependepce  on  the 
^Fin^^^A  fvuuff^llfjfi^  k^*jl  tOj^^s^^^^  Jl^t  of  other  iialiou^,  not 
Mitli  yaiii  i^itijace/b^tft.jvilh  r^^l  tflk^fy*  This  ^um  enabled 
kiTi|f  Willrjj^  io  v;y]^^iikjh  die  I'jt;^ tender,  and  liiigene  and 
.Marlb^Hougfi  to/h^H^hle  the  prSde  o(  J'raace,  ^ind  to  rene.w 
*i,.v  ..r, ...   ,1...^   ..r  *  .„ ^,^  |^ui^|ier^»      1  hu^  we  .speUd 

iit|^laiin)plliing  put  ciilamily  jJr 
jbiiTwed  inhalf  a  century,  whc^ 
tpur  ariiii  were  victorlfous*  lu  every  qdai'ter/and  when  tire  vvbfihi 
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continent  of  Europe,  instead  of  insulting  us  as  a  nation .  of 
:shbpkeepers,  or  considering  u&  in  the  Kght  6i£  piratey  and 
robbers,  the  spoilers  of  friendly  and  indepeiident  states,  re- 
garded us  with  esteem  and  with. veneration,  as  a  people  who 
\\'ere  formidable' only  to  the  oppressor,  but  in  whose  jti^c^* 
and  moderafton  every  nation  nxight  confide.     But  the  r^igfi 
♦f  vigour,  as  it  is  now  called,  or  bf  head-strong  folly  ^'it^ 
inight  more  justly  be  ilamedj  had  not  then  commenced.     We  - 
had  not  then  sacked  the  capital  of  Penhiark  in  -a  period!  of 
profqund  peace ;  nor  had  Vve  then^iiinisters  of  sitich^  etiergy^ 
as  to  send  an  army  to  Walcheren  tb  breathe  the  plague  rath&* 
thah  to  fight  the  Toe.  V^     '  •  '       '^       - 

For  these  and  other  chanff^id'  in  our  national  characfer  and- 
conduct  we  are  indebted  to  the  To0  prijiifci pie  which  *haa 
been  fermenting  in  tbe  cabinet  since  the  year  1 760 ;  and  has 
been  only  occiasionally  counteracted  b}  the  brief  in terpo-^ 
sitions  of  two  or  three  Whig  .administrations,  which  seem  to* 
have  b^<gn  appointed  for  a  season  only  to  shew  us  how.  far 
their  councils  migh^'have  conducted  to  our  national  prospe- 
rity, arid  to  mock  us  with  the  ^sion  of  peaceful  day^  whicb 
they,  were  not  to^  be  pern^iitted  to  realize.'  Of  the  Whigs ia 
the  presen"^  reign  it  may  be  said^as  of  the  patriot  Mat-cellu^j, 

^  OstenduQt  tcrris  baQ<^  taUttim  fata».P^<mQ  i^lt^;t^         ; 
.    Esse^smeiit.',  ..:l\  ••.        .:   ■',,)[. 

We  have  been/.^iuflFered  to  behold.  iSfe  national  -glbryiand 
happiness  which  those  statesmen^  %ho  had  been  trained  i#i 
the  school  of  Lord  Somers  artd,Mr:%ocke,  had  designed;  add 
SVhich  they  *W(|iild  have  adcoirijilislKjd  i^  some  niAli^naiit  spirit 
had  not  interjibsed^  and  Imade^thim  give  way  t6  other  counr 
sellors,  \yhose  s^i^lem  of  govei-ntnent  seems  to  have  be^il 
directed  by  two  great  ends,  thfe  eitensibn  at  once  of  %flu«BCe 
and  6f  sef vitud^V  :  Both  ^ese  etidS  seem  lik<ily*t()  b<e  obtaiii^d 
in  thehigdest  de^i-eeof  jierfectidn  by  thfe.incrcfesfefl  M^€^ht'0f 


jjtilshed  'Prance  in  Eui*opei  and  we  deprived  li^  4>f  a  largk 
yjndl^^xe  iq  America ;  and  tbfe  name  of  Engiishmaflft^becanie 
s^nCfnynfi'Qti^'vyiAijBvery  thin^^'great  and  genefroiis  sinidng  tte 
nations  of  ih^  4Cpntinent.  But^  the  price  that'we  tfewo  pafd 
for  those  seyeii  Vfears  of  glory  and  of  joy,  which  fonfesoTOaay 
brilliadt  pages  in  the  anitals'^bf  our  ^oltntry,  did 'not  ^ftm^aiR 
to  mudi  more  than  three  fbttHhs  of  vthat  we  noW  contributte 
mdnnudl  taxdtioH  to  niiiltipl^  th^  liiass'of  individaal  kftffen- 
*feg.an4of  imtioiialcal^ifaity.'^    ■    '  •      <  \.   •* 
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But  if  the  einoupt  of  our  .public  espenditure  be  eighty-' 
fiye  millions  tliis  year,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  if  the  war,  which 
hfks  now  lasted  for  about  seventeen  years,  should  be  prosecuted 
•for  pother  seyepteeq^  aiid  with  similar  folly  and  mismanage^- 
nient  i  We  may  he  told  (hat  hostilities  cannot  continue  s6^ 
long;  but  if  Buonaparte  should  live  for  seventeen  years' 
Joiiger,  can  we  calculate  on. any  thing  but  war,  or  neace  at« 
tended  with  the  evils  of  war,,  during  that  period  ?  How  witti 
ministers  ^p  lavish  and  improvident  as  those  who  were 
e^c^te4  in  the  bureau  of  Mr.  Pitt,  shall  we  find  re.^ 
iources  for  ttie  two  or  three  hundred  millions^  which,  be- 
fore tbe  conclusion  of  the  period^  we  must  annually  expend  ? 
Perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  ^Mr.  t^itt  did  not  oppress  Mt 
m^th  taxation^  without  leaving  us  ^ne^haystless  stock  in  pa*  . 
per-mint.  But, alas!  we  are  already  beginning  to  see  the 
bottom  pf  this  unfathomable  reservoir  of  factitious  cash !  We 
we  just  b^nping  \f>  discern  that  money  made  of  rags  is  a 

^  vipry  different  thing  from  money  coined  out  of  tl^precioua 
Uietjils.  The  delusion  \»  past;  but  not  tiU  tbe  great  magiciaa 
i^  laid  wbji^  grave!  .      ^  .  j,  .     .       ,  * 

.The  R^Re^-^yst^in  which  Mr,  Pitt  so  fonofy  patronized, 
and  die  restrictions  on  the  payment  bf  the  Baiik  in  specie, 
which  heiin  anievil  bbiir^  for  Erighmd,  so  iticonsiderati^y  im- 
posed,, though  they  relieved  that  man  of  e;rpedierttt,  from  a 
I^KipcMrary  jembarrasament,  and  though  they  facilitated  the 
fiiHincial  operations  of  the  jgpvernment;i  and  Oie  specurationji 
4>f  rapacious  individjuals,  h^v^  ever  since  been  opera  tiii|;  as  a 
flow  ppASon  on  tjie  vitals  of^  ,^e  pountry.  The  ^lupdation  of 
paper  ippnej  jbas  raised  the  price  of  every  article  of  necessity, 

i  or  jConv^eiQient^.e,  )to  near  one-b^lf  above  what  it  would  other- 
!wiae  hiaye  b^.  Thus,  widj  respect  to  the  fupd-hd|der,  it 
baa  bad  ibfi  same  effect  as  if  the  goveninient  had  '^a^en  a 
ipopige  #nd  wiped  off  pne  half  of  th^B  national  debt.  For  ~a 
snan  whp  baa  l^vp  or  three  htmdred  a  year  at  present  in  the 
^nda,  icannot  purchase  much  more  than  half  tbe.'provisions 
for  faia^mily,  which  he  could  before  the, Bank  was  prevented 
0rom  paying  the  holders  of  its  notes  in  specie,  a|id  a  icbiise« 

au^  d^^ge  of  rag'fnohey  had  caused  ap  unnatural  Vise  ^ 
le  nominal  value  of  <every  commodity*  Th^s  thou|gh  Uie 
fmid^lder  bas  nomipa}Ij  as  much  as  be  had  before,  yet  io 
.  /act  he  hiS  pnly  half  as  ]tni|ch .  For  a  ipan's  income  is  greater 
JNT  le&i^  QAt#^cording  to  the  numerijcal  amount,  but  a^rcording 
io  thie  xmvihfif  pf  arti^le^  of  necessity  and  convenience  which 
^twiU  procure* '  Henc^  we  see  the  effect  of  tli^  new  paper 
poinage  of  Mr.Pitt;  and  it  certainly  ou^ht  tp  be  recoirdeid 
jp  ibp  epitaph  of  tba|  ^teainafi.  tbi^t  Ub  jOpanojil  m^tf 
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«r^  $0  great  that  he  Annihilated  one  half  of  the  natioiitl 
lUitdft,  uot  bj  applying  ^  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  l)ttt 
by  the  simpk  substitution  t)f  a  coinage  of  paper  instead  of 
gold. 

We  haire  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  remarks  of  Earl 
Crey  on  what  he  truly  calls  *  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank* 

^  Although/  isays  this  great  statesman,  '  a  member  of  that 
i^ommittee>  which  recommended  what  was  caHed  a  restriction  on 
the  Bank,  with  rfegard  to  its  payment  ih  specie,  I  certainly  dif* 
fered  from  the  majority  ou  that  subject.  I  did  conceive,  not- 
withstanding the  great  stress  laid  npon  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  Bank  was  placed,  that  it  wonld  be  more 
advisable  to  submit  to  any  extremity,  rather  than  proceed  to  the 
adoption  of  a  measure,  so  norelin  this  great  commercial  coun- 
try, and  so  tktterly  irreconcileable  with  all  the  maxims  and  habits 
lOi  the  people.  The  committee  were,  however,  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  tlieir  proposition  was  5»anctioned  by  a  resohiti^a 
of  the  Hdii^  of 'Common^.  Upon  that  occasion  I  argued  against 
the  expediency  of  ^ch  ^  measure,  to  meet  the  evil  of  that  day» 
J'did  ex!press  my  feaH,  that  the  .peniicious  effeGte  of  that  pro^ 
J)ositioti  wobld  ht,  to  extend  jthe  circulation  of  paper  so  far,  that 
its  depreciation  would  follow,  and  with  it  the  great  and  nume- 
rous difficulties  connected  with  the  remedy  of  such  an  evill 
%ly  lipprebensibns  have  been  unhappily  realized ;  the  evil  I 
dreaded  h^  actually  arrivec) ;  and  yet  not  a  single  step  has  been 
t^ken  ^y  bis  majesty's  govemhaent,  upon  a  question  involving 
such  delicate  and  m6mentoUrs^*interests.  If  at  the  tnne  the,  re^ 
itrlctioii  was  brrginally  adopted,  any  one  had  talked  of  its  con- 
timiadce,  for  three  or  even  two  years,  the  supposition  would 
have licen  considered  extravagance  itself;  the  very  mention  *of 
the  th^ugiht  would  have  alarmed  the  whole  country;  but  what 
is  thef«et?  it  has  flow  continued' for  thirteen  years,  and  though 
within  that  interval  ihere  was  one  year  of  pea^^  yet  up  to  the 
present! period  nothing  has  been  done  by  minii^ers,  towards  any 
atran^emenl,  calculnted  to  put  ^n  end  to  a  system  o/  circulations 
'which  waSj at  first  only  introduced  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
intend^  to  b^.,  permanent  It  is  true,  that  the  question  has 
been  iak^n  ijp  in'  the  other  House  of  parliament,  and  from  the 
talents  and  research" of  a  learned  friend  oC  mine,  with  whom  the 
'iheasure  of  aj}{>6inting  that  committee  originated,  I  entertain 
llojpi^s  of  (lerivil^g  much  valuable  information  npon  the  subject; 
"afill  I'ask  ybur  IbrdiBbips  to  consider  whether  the  subject  is  not 
lof  sueh  stlflieWnt,  such  pr^ssfng  iniportance,  tO' demaiKl  ydUr 
4ihmecHate  ikkeHerence.  The  inconvenience  teflultipg  from  your 
'depfettided  papir  circulation  is  universally  felt,  i  It>has  been  kit 
in  th^  vatesof  itxcbange  with  foreign  countries,  ki  the  great  in- 
crease  in  the.  prt^  of  buV^oh,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  his 
fnajjesty'^  ministers  for  asserting,  thn^-it  has  been  grievously 
it\x,  iji  iconducth^g  ^e  operations  of  war.     Tb)se  onerai.ons 
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lay  lords,  which  the  very  iotrodyiptiop  of  this  refttr)4;tion  acl^ 
(shortrsighted  policy)  was  intended  to  assist  and  to  facilitate, 
have  been  hy  this  very  measure,  a§  is  confessed  by  his  majesty's 
government,  crippled  and  confounded.*'  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  the  consideration  of  parliament  ought  to  be  speedily  and- 
Seriously  directed.  What  thesuitable  remedies  are,  ft  is  not  so 
easily  to  divine;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating- nKy  opinion, 
that  you  ought  now,  without  delay,  provide  the  means  oJ[^ring- 
ing  back  the  Bank,  within  such  time  as  it  may  be  done  without 
great  inconvenience,  or  danger  to  the  country,  lo  that  system 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  a  free  circulation,  and  without 
which  trade  cannot  be  supported — ^I  niean  the  system  of  payings 
its  notes  on  demand  in  cash/   , 

XTnless  the  old  and  salutary  measure  of  cash  payments  be 
Aoon  restored^  we  are  convinced  that  the  most  tremendous 
concussion  pf  public  credit  must  ensue ;  and  that  the  earth- 
quakes of  Xima  or  of  Lisbon,  or  both  united  will  be  inferior 
to  the  shock  which  will  be  felt  in  this  great  commercial  ca« 
pilal.  Anxiety^  perturbation,  and  despair  will;  pervade  the 
eoantenance  of  every  monied  4A(ian ;  and  indeed  eveiy  man» 
not  quite  a  pauper^  will  be  sei^^d  with  the  dretd  of  an  evil 
'of  such  magnitude,  as  to  darken  the  joy  of  the  whole  land; 
This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  what  is  Hkely  to  take  place^ 
if  the  manufacturerj^  of  paper-tnortey  are  sujBffei'ed  tb  cpntiiiue 
their  destniclive  sap  of  the  natioiiar  prosperity,  tiH  the  deej> 
abyss  of  general  bankruptcy  yawijis  linder  our  eyes./    ' 

There  are  at  present  numerous  abuses  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  tlie  pnblic  administratioiii  which  call  for  a  re- 
nle^y;  but  of  all  abuses^  which  either  time  or  corruption 
bave  engendered  in  the  practice  of  the  government,  there  is 
not  one  which  is  half  so  dangerous  in  its  conlequencetj  a$ 
that  of  a  forc€^  paper  circulation;  nor  is  there:  any:  public 
grievance,  \vhith>  if  removedy  would  in  any  degree  be  prp»- 
ductive  of  s6  miich  public  benefit,  as  the  nendcring.  bank- 
notes convertible  at  pleasure  into  specie.  One-pf  the  pape^, 
we  believe  the  Tiwips,  w.ell  remarked  that  stfch  a  oea^re 
would  produce  as  much  general  joy  as  the  taki'^g  bff  the  in- 
come tax  or  any  great  public  imposition.  Xx.  woiiid  indeed 
electrify  the  people  witfi  joy>  froi^i  ope  eiid  qf  the  island  to 
; the  other.  It  would  restore  confidences  and  t^v  lowering  the 
^price.  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  itwc^uj^  niake.^^popp  man's 
•heart  to  sing  for  joy.  A  reform  in  parliaa)epitj:iiiit  could  b^ 
peaceably  obtained  by  the  triumph.  >of  reason  o^er  prejudice 
and  of  public  spirit  over  a  sordid  selfishness>  -  w*ould  be  a 
great  bkf^sing  to  the  coutitry  and"  diffuse  general  satisfaction; 
>ut  wie'^ticK  doubt  whether  efven  a  reform  in 'parliament 
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would  cause  haif  sonimch  real  rejoicing,  as  the' intelligeuoe 
that  the  Bank  m^9  ag^ln  ready  to  pay  gold  and  silver  for  its 
notes.  ■    ' 

'-  We  shall  extract  what  'flife  noble  lord  says  on  the  subject 
of  that  reform  iiiparliument,  ujiich  he  and  his  friends  would 
support ;  and  we  think  ihat  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to 
bim  for  tl^e  frai^^  decl^ra{tioii  gf  his  sentiments  on  this  im* 
portant  subject,  ^  • 

.1  .         . 

'  J  have  hjiberlo  spoke  of  financjaj,  reform,  and  the  reductioa 
of.  needless  offices  :  in  fny  judgment,  your  lordships'  duty  doe» 
aiot  stop  here.  You  are,  ^Tiy  lo|ds,  in  the  situation  wherein  it  it 
Encumbent  upon  us  to'iook.  into  these  defects,  which,  having 
firisen  through  time,  have  injui-ed  the  frame  and  corrupted  the 
practice  of  pur  co;istitution,  and  to  apply  to  the  abuse  such 
renaedy  as  can  t^e  effected  by  a  gradual,  tempei*ate,  and  ju- 
idicious  reform,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  evil,  the  character  of 
the.  government,  and"  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I 
3YQuld  not,ha,ve  ventured  to  make  this  avowal  to  your  lordshipt^ 
«vithout  pi^(:li  previous  thought,  and  the  most  deliberate  cir-» 
cupnspe(*tJpo\'  j'rhe  question  of  reform  has  long  engaged  my 
ipost  seriouJ^  cpntenVplatjon,  At  an  early  period  of  my  life,  I 
certainly  topfe  up  strong  opinions  up6n  this  ^ubject>  and  pur^ 
3uedtJbjemfwith 'all.  that  eager  hope  and  sanguine  expectation, 
so  patural  tojihe  ardpur  of  youth.  I  will  not  say  that  there 
niayj  not  h^ve  prisenr  some  difference  between  my  present  sen- 

{imeJa^  and.  foj:'rrier  impressions ;  stilf  1  beg*  le^ve  to  assure  your 
ordstiips,  thai;!^the  general  opinions  I  then  formed,  I  have  not 
Jp  my  matuftr  age  seen  cause  to  change,  and  that  whatever 
jdistinction/ejfjsts  between  my  early  and  my  present  views  of 
reform,  on  its  great  grounds  that  question  lias  not  been  abatf- 
doned  by  me.  "That  a  degree  of  difference  exists  between  my 
iiresent  ^nd  former  impressions  is  what  I  freely  acknowledge,; 
rjJBy.indeed,  must  liave  either  been  prematurely  wise,  or  must 
.^ave  lejirned  little  by  experience,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  tweiity 
ye^rs  can  look  upon  a  isubject  of  tins  nature,  in  all  respects, 
preci^ply  iij. the  same  light.  .But  though  I  am^disposed  soberly 
and  camidLj^ly^itj  eMimate  the  principles  of  the  constituti'dn-^ 
'ibougb,  p*irhfip8.  I  do  not  see  m  the  same  high  colouring  the 
*epttent  of  the  evil  iiDiight  to  be  redressed  ;  and  am  more  doubt- 
Jml  as  to  the  streii^tharid  certainty  of  the  remedy  recottitnended 
lo  be  applied;  ^liU  after  as  serioiik  atid  dispassionate  a  consi- 
deration^ as;  I  call/ give,  to  wh^t  F  believe  .e  most  important 
^<juestipn  ^ihat'.eain  ^emploj^'  youV  lordships'  attention,  it  is  my 
^conscientious  opinion  th&t  'much  gopd  would  result  from  the 
,?idi)(ption  of  the  salutary  priKciple  of  reform  gradually  applied 
^tp  tne  correctiou  6f  those  existing  abuses,  to  which  the  progr^^s 
.^(.ime  must  have  unavoidably  given  birth;  taking  especial 
^re^at  ^^e  mebur^  pf  reform  to  be  pursued  should'foe  niarke4 
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jout  by  the  con«tttution  itself,  and  in  a^  case^'ti^ceed  H»who1er 
«oine  limits.     With  respect  to  any  ipo^rfic  pcoppsition  of  reform 
of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  I  know  not  how  to  speak  of 
ft,  fearful  lest  even  in  iptrodiiqinglhe  topic,  I  Bh<>u|4  transgress 
the  bounds  of  that  respect  due  to  an  inte^al  branch  of'th^ 
legislature,  and  niost  particularly  as  the  propriety  of  any  pro* 
position  of  this  nature  must  rest  upon  the  acknowledged  imper- 
fections of  that  branchy  together  with  the  abuses  Which  have 
rendered  it  less  strong  as  a  barrier  for  the  people,  against  th€ 
^encroachments  of  pow^r.     But  as  nothing  can  be  done  on  this 
subject  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature ;  and  as  that  which  affects  one  brancja  concerns  us  all 
' — as  the  question   itself  is   of  the  hi^est  importance  to   the 
l?atiion  at  large,  it  is,   n^y  Idrds^  of  pairticular  consequence  even 
to  so  hunible  an  individual  as  rayJBel^tbat  my  opinion  on  this 
surbject  should  pot  be  misrepresented.     I  thereior'e  am  ready  to 
jdeclare  my  determination  to  abide  by  the  sedtiments  1  have 
i)efore  expressed ;  and  that  I  am  now,  as  I  was  formerly,  thJe 
advocate  of  a  temperaie,  gradual,  judicious  correction  of  those 
defects  which  time  h^s  introduced,  and  of  those ^buses  in  the 
•constitution  of  the  ot^ler  house  of  parliament,  which  give  most 
fcandal  to  the  public,  at  the  same  ti^e  that  they  furnish  de- 
signing mew  Wilh  a  pretext  for  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  mul* 
titi|rxle,  oji!y  to  mislead  Ibem  from  their  true  interest.     To  such 
ja  system  I  am  a  dt^cidtd  fri<Mid — wherever  it  sh'all  be  brought 
forward,  fr^^m  me  it  shall  rcc^^ive  an  anxious  and  sincere  sup- 
port.    But_a3  I  nevrer  have,  so  I  never  will  rest  my 'ideas  of  sa- 
lutary refurm  uu  the  grounds  of  theoretic  perfection.    While  t 
jhall  ever  be  rpac^y  to  correct  by  the  fixed  i^iinciples  of  the 
constitptfoii,  an  admitted  inconvenience,  where  *  that  inconve- 
nience is  pracuraliy  ft'ltj  1  continue  to  disapprbvS  of  all  those 
general  and  vague  speculations  in  which  some  men  would  viSh 
to  enffao^e.'  . 

♦  'Whenever  this  great  questiop  shall^be  taken  up  by  the 
^pple  of  this,  country  seriously  and  affectionately:— (for,  not^- 
vi^hstaqding  all  we  every,  day  hear;  t  doubt  much  whether 
there  exists  a  very  general  disposition  in  favour  of /this  n^easiirej 
.there  will  then  be  a  fair  prospect  of  accomp^iishihg  it,  in  anian- 
.ner  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  constjitutiW.  But  until' 
the  country  sh^li  have  expressed  its  opinion  upon  this  subjeci* 
the  examples  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  should  deter  lijii 
Jrom  any  precipitate  attenjpt,  to  hurry  on  to  premature  Oir 
violjpnt  operation,  a  measure  on.wh'ich  the /best  interest*  of  the 
nation  so  essentially  depend.  For  myself,  1  fceg  kajje  tb  r^peat^ 
ihat.wbfn  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  ipy  support  t&"it, "it  is  Wi 
>tlM>se  pri^iciptes  whicli^I  Jiave  be^re  laid  dqwii  ;'ibp^  principlea 
d^p^nd  on  practical  vievys,  whicjh  have  been  approyed'by  all  ttiis 
^ great  and  honest  men,  who  have  been  heret'oifore  favourable!ko 
i^he  measure  of  a  temj)erate  reform.  The  reform  t,hat  they 
wisbedj  and  which  alont  I  will  6uppoft>  is  that  which  anieiidn^ 
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iiot  tiiat  wTiich  would  subyeiPt,  tlie  ccmstitution.  The  cbtngft 
which  I  desire  to  see  effected  by  tem^rtfte  atid  constit^itiorHii 
ttieans,  is  orte  which  has  for  iffi  object  the  restoratidn  not  the 
rum  (^the  goretninent.  Wheii  I  aiCt,  coy  lords,  in  this  cmise,  k 
will  be  in  opposition  to  men,  who  under  the  |Mretext  of  reform* 
w^ldtdrive  as  into  wild  extravagant  theories,  wlipUy  inconsistent 
with  the  fundasiental  principles  of  our  system.  I  have  dweU 
thus  Idk^  upon  the  subject,  from  my  full, conviction  that  to  the 
CQCcess  of  a  temperate  reform,  no  impediment  is  calculated  to 
have  a  more  hostile  influence  than  the  attempt,  to  force  a  reform 
by  piibUc  clarnour.  Well  would  it  be  if  government  directing 
its  views  to  the  indispensable  lieces&lty  of  restoring  the  decayed 
energies  of  the  constitution,  should  take  up  this  great  question 
with  alt  that  sound  and  statem^anlikQ  caution,  which  it  demands, 
iind  by  moderaite  discussion,  and  seasonable  relieif,  assuage  the 
clisContent  which  an  o|)po8ite  Hue  of  condnct*has  created  in  the 
putriic  mtt)d,  and'which'i  am  afraid  at  this  moment  too  genenrtiy 
i^revails.  In  proportion  as  this  question  has  been  agitated  by 
the  piiblic>;X  hate,  been  extjctoely  .4^?irous,  that  my  QpinioBs 
jon  it  should  b^  fully  known  ;  believing,  as  I  sincerely  do,  that 
they  are  the  only  principles  upon  which  reibrm  can  be  effi^cted, 
without  ^dangering  the  constitution/ 

If  th^  V^forfti,  which  has  been  proposed  t>y  certain  9M- 
%uiile  politicians,^  were  suddenly  aceomplished,  it  would  pm- 
liably  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  diflferent  powers  in' the 
'eomtitution.    The  king  and  the  lords  Wotild  be  only 'as  du9t 
I  compared  with  the  increased  weight  .^icb  would  be  throM^ 
-into  the  popular  scale.    The  whole  form  of  the  constitution 
^ust  be  changed  to  accommodate  it  to  the  new  momentum 
"which  it  would  receive.     But  such  a  plan  of  reform,  as  would 
-fee*  9upJ)o^i*ted  by  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends,  would  be  boib 
^fe  and  wise.     It  would  be  safe  becaase  it  would  be  gradual 
in  its  operations.     It  would  not  be  a  fash  expei^iment^  ill- 
-advised and  precipitately  Executed.     It  would  not  at  once 
proceed  to  extreme  lengths.    We  might  pause  ere  we  vlA* 
^vabccd  too  far.     We  might  for  instance  begin  with  abolishing 
'fifteen  of  the  most  decayed  boroughs,  and  thus  give  some 
additioDal  members  to  the  capital,  consisting  of  Liondon, 
^Westminster,  and  Sotithwark,  which  have  too   few  repre- 
'teutatives'  in  proportion  to  their  weahh,  and  divide  tlie  r6fet 
pmong  this  large  and  flourishing  towns,  such  as  Mandhestter, 
Birmingham^' &c.  which  Lave  at  present  ho  share  in  the  re- 
^  presentation.     If  we  wefre;  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the'  i^ight 
*0f  voAig  to  copyholders  of  a  certain- description,  andto"  ex- 
•itend'ihe' basi^  bf  the  eleCti^re  franchise  in  Scotland; '^h^re 'it 
*is  ibkbdalbn^ly  ithpetfect ;  this' woiiW'profeAWy  bef  ^s  far  ist 
*it  widuld  be*coiisi^erit'*%Vith*  the  isetlirtty  of  ^  consltit^tion. 
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to  proceed  in  th^  first  imfcince;  but  rf  after  the  political 
machine  had  been  sufficiently  acrommodated  to  thi^,  chang^y 
it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  farther  alteratiooy 
%e  might  with  great  safe^  deprive  fifteen  more, of  the  tbeor 
most  decayed  boroughs  of  the  right  of  sending  representa« 
tives  to  parliament,  and  might  transfer  thcf  ncmTber"to  l4i« 
different  towns,  cities,  or  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  sumt 
Hvhich  they  respectively  contribute  towards  (he  incWrrietaxv 
Or  according  to  any  other  equitable  sttth.  "But  We  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  wholesoftoe  truth,  that,  as  property  is 
the  great  basis  of  political  insiitutioris^  it i  ought  to  be  the 
sole  principle  of  tliat  right  of  sutfrage  which  leads  to  the 
inost  important  results  in  political  society,  witn.  respect  to 
freedoQfi _and  to  happinfis^.  Jf  after  having, j^|i^(ended  the 
right  of  voting  to  certain  descriptions  of  copyholders^  laid 
otiejiitlie  Scotch  burghs  and  countvM  ^o.a.mor^  liiumerouf 
body  of  electors^  and,  at  different  intervals/  disfranchised 
thirty  of  th^  most  decayed  .of  the  English  boroughs,  a  cor- 
rupt influence  should  still  be  too  apparent  in  the  proceedings^ 
of  the  HoU^e  of  Cbrtntriot^sV  and  the  popular  part  of  th6 
constitution  should  still  be  found  defective  in  Weight  in  tb6 
.general  scale,  we  might  then  proceed  to  transfer  the  right  of, 
.^tfirning  members  to  pslriiameot  froqi  s^npcher  iporlioQ] jof 
the  most  decayed  boroughs  to  those  cities  or  counties,  whieb 
should  seem  next  .to  merit  the  boon  by  their  weight  in  the' 
^cale  of  national  prosperity. 

The  great  evil  of  an  inadecjuate  representation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  couiitry  might  thus  be  gradually  and  effectually 
cured,  without  endangering  the  peace  or  the  safety  of  th6 
body  politic.  If  caution  bie  requisite  previous  to  any  ita^ 
portant  changes  in  private  life^  it  is  certainly  .n>dre  necessary 
m  makiu2  any  material  innovation  in  the  constitutions  of 
states.  But  the  change  which  is  proposed  by  certain  enthu- 
siastic reformers  in  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature^  evinces^  m  ^ 
ipore  temerity  than  caution ;  for  it  proposes  at  onee,  and 
without  any  well  combined  series  c^f  successive  alterations,  to 
give  the  House  of  Commons  such  a  degree  of  force,  ^s 
would  render  that  house  paramount  over  king  and  lords,  And 
soon  necessitate  a  change  in  the  whole  frame^  of  the,:gi^ 
vernment*                                                                  ,            -i 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  radical  reform  ;-  and  there  i^ 
a  certain  class  of  g;entlemen  who  are  not  pleased  wheq  refomr 
is  mentioned  without  that  associated  epithets  But  most  4f 
those  radical  reforms^  which  we  have  heard  so'  lugh^  ex- 
tolled, would  indeed  be  truly  radical,  for  they  woulflitear.up' 
the  government  by  the  roots.    To  choice-  the  metaphor,  tW 
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ta<Rtal  ieform  whtctl^iftis  the  fashion  to  r^commetid^  wouJd 
be  like  the  radical  curi  of  k  quack  nostrum^  Mrhfch  gets  rid 
of  the  disease  fey  killing  the  patient. 

VVe  shall  not  repeat  what  the  rioMe  earl  ha?  said  so  aHy 
on  the  question  of  parliamentary  privilege.  The  privilege  it- 
self is  placed  by  his. lordship  on.  its  right  basis,  that  of  ge- 
KERAL  UTILITY.  It  IS  for^  the  good  of  the  subject;  add 
though  we  will  not  say  that  it  was  n(j)t  inoyproperly  exercised 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  yet  the  abuse  of  the  power  ia 
a  few-  single  instances  is  no  more  solid  objection  against  the 
possession,  than  occasions,  in  which  juries  ihave  given  errd- 
neouii  verdicts,  or  judges  have  passed  harsh  and  cruel  sen- 
tences, are  against  the  getieral  excellence  of  our  judicial  Coa- 
stitution. 

•  We  shall  now  extract  the  conclusion  of  Earl  Grey's  speech^ 
and  shall  add  the  several  resolation^  which  he  moved,  and 
which  he  states  to  have  had  the  '  sincere,  unqualified,  expres- 
sed concurrence*  of  Lord  Grenville.  The  principles  which 
are  embodied  in  these  resolutions,  and  the  great  objects  of 
national  policy,  to  which  they  tend,  ought,  we  think,  in  the 
present  Cgrisis,  to  forni  the  rallying  point  of  every  Briton,  who 
is  anxious  to'  pre^rve  the  independence  of  his  country,  to 
correct  the  various  abuses  which  vitiate  the  practice,  of  the 
government,  and  gradually  to  extend  and  to  improve  that 
system  of  rational  liberty,  whieh  identifies  the  interests  of  all 
the  different  orders  in  the  state. 

*  I  have  new,  my  lords,  endeavoured  to  discharge  what  I  felt 
to  be  an  imperative  duly^  -Mjach  more  might  be  said  upon  the 
various  topics  to  which  1  have  adverted.  I  might  have  said  much 
on  the.  stat«  of  the  army,  and  the  departure  from  that  system 

'  which  w.as  the  wprk  of  the  great  and  accoa^plished  statesman 
so  lately  removed  from  the  afiairs  of  this  life.  1  might  have 
said  much  oo  the  disastrous  campaigns  in  Europe^  much  on  the 
affairs  of  India,  but  apprehensive  that  I  have  too  long  trespassed 
on  your  lordships'  indulgence,  I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly 
recalling  your  attention  to  the  points  I  have  touched  oa«  Of 
peace  .there,  is  I  am  stfraid  but  little  prospect ;  but  to  restore  its 
blessiftgs,  no  favourable  opportunity  should  be  overlooked. 
Whilsty  wav  is  indispensable  let  us  have  no  failure  in  it,  from  a 

*  failure  of  our  resources,  but  provide  for  all  emergencies  by  the 
establishment  of  son^e  stable  system  of  finance.  A  free  com- 
merce, I  have  contended,  iSi  essential  to  the  interests*  apd  the 
pposperity  of  this  country.  JL,et  us  then  endeavour  to  conciliate 
those  neutral  ppwers.with  whom  any  remaining  intercourse  can 
be  carried  on.  Let  ds  adopt  promptly  the  best  measures  for 
re-establishing  a  free  currency.  The  condliatton  of  all  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects^  and  particularly  of  his  subjects  in  Irelaiid,  is  at 
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^U  time  «Miie  dkaw  ever  iieoe»Mury,  6am\f  to  Mnih  «U  clanm  4^t 
the  peopk^  ki  defence  of  the  dearest  ititearests  of  tl^e  einpir^«i 
Let  this  be  an  oI:gect  of  your  most  seriods  atteotion  i  together 
with  such  economical  reforms  as  are  coosisteot  ^kh  tBe  public 
service;  and,  lastly,  a  teropeiate  and  cautious  but  sincere  reform^ 
of  those  abuses  wnieh  have  corrupted  the  frame  of  our  coii-- 
stitution,  snd  whose  continuance  have  excited  so  Inucb  public 
-reproach.  Of  the  privileges  and  powers  of  parliament,  1  havcf 
given  a  decided  opinion^  conceiving  as  i  do  that  thief  att  inhe- 
trent  in  its  constitution,  and  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of 
lie  functions.  These  are  the  meaaiires  which jhdd  out  the. beat 
faopes  of  national  safety.  It  is  otily  by  attc^ticn  to  them  we 
e^n  escape  from  the  many  awful  dangero  y^hh  which  Q^t 
country  is  enc<»mpassed,  and  its  very  system  menaced,  apd  f n 
hsippiness  at  home  and  honour  ahroady  etiable  her  to  s^rtive  the 
•torm  that  has  desolated  so  many  aurrouqdi^g .  Baaioi^  M/ 
lords,  I  have  the  honotir  to  move  your  lordships 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his.majesty,  eKfnestty 
to  entreat  his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  advice  which,  impressed! 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  Country,  his 
majesty's  faithful  subjects  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
parliament  assembldd,  have  felt  it  to  be  their  indispetisable  duty 
hotnbly  to  submit  to  his' majesty's  royal  consideration. 

*^To^tate  to  bts  Majesty  ibtX  we  cannot  doubt  his  majesty's 

ivsadiness' to  ecDbrace  the  first  opporiuoity^f  concluding  a^  peace 

i  «n  jvst  and  ^reasonable  terms ;  but  that  looking  to  the  nature  jof 
the, contest  in  which  we  are.cnpged^  to  the  power. of  France, 
now  unhappily  established  over  the  greater  part  of  Eiarope^ j^pd 
to  the  spirit  and  ^^baracter  of  the  government  of  that  country^ 
we-are  convinced  that  this  event  so  anxiously  desired  by  his 
majesty ^s  loystt  people,  will  t>e  best  promoted  by  provii^  to  the 
woHd  that  while  his  majesty  is  actuated  by  the  most  just  a&d 

'moderate  views,  we  posses^  the  means  of  permanently  support* 

if)g  the  honour  and  independence  of  our  country  ag^iinst  every 

Srpeciesof  attack  by  which  the  enemy  may  hope  to  assail  them* 

^  That  for  this  pttrpose  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  bit 

' majesty's  government  shoirid  henceforth  adopt  a  wise  and  sys* 
tematic  policy,  regulated  not  only  by  a  just  estimate  of  our  . 
present  difficulties,  but  by  a  prudent  mresight  of  the  probaMe 
exigencies  of  a  protracted  warfore — that  we  have  deeply  to 
lament  that  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  directly  the  reverse  o(  what  the  interests  and  ibe 
safety  of  his  majesty's   dominions   required:    that  they   h live 

:  blindly  invoked  themselved  in  schemes  of  continental  operations 
when  they  could  look  to  np^  power  capable  of  a£R>rding  them  ^m 
adequate  support;  and  rashly  engaged  in  expeditions  so  de* 

^'^ctive  in  their  p4an,  so  impolitic  in  Uiekobjects^  afid  so  ill 
combmed  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  undertaken,  tfia^ 
they  eould  terminate  only  in  an  unprofitable  waste  of  the  rv^^ 

w sources  and  the  bloOd  of  hit  majesty's  (aithfid  subjects. 
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M^mej,  on  Earl  Grey*s  Jddrm  to  hk  Maj^sty^     itf 

*  That  wbilst  the  war  has  been  tbus^unfoitunately^onducte^' 
find  our  fiilure  means  of  defence  thereby  naturally  impaired^ 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  government  with  respect  to  neutral 
powers  has  retarded  any  amicable  arrangement,  which  has 
tended  to  alienate  those  whom  it  was  most  our  interest  to  con- 
ciliate, atid  unite  with  us  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
France.        '  » 

*  That  for  the  professed  purpose  of  counteracting  those  mea^ 
sures,  a  system  has  been  adopted  under  which  no  independent 
po^ver  could  be  expected  to  acquiesce,  and  new  and  visionary 
projects  in  legislation  have  been  resorted  to  which  have  brought 
almost  every  branch  of  our  trade  to  depend  on  the  permi9sion^ 
amd  to  be  exercised  under  ,the  controul  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment ;  whilst  a  considepable  portion  of  that  trade  has  been 
transferred  to  a  foreign  navigation,  thereby  improvidently  sup- 
plying the  enemy  with  a*,  new  resource  for  the  improvement  of 
bis  navy, 

'  That  in  what  more  i mined iately  Concerns  our  domestic 
policy  we  have  equally  to  complain  of  the  total  want  of  wis(iom 
and  of  foresight  in  the  councils  of  his  majesty. 

*  That  instead  of  any  well  considered  and  permanent  system 
6f  fina^^ce,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  protracted  warfare^ 
the  expensive  and  improvident  operations  of  the  last  three  years 
have  been  supplied  by  temporary  and  impolitic  expedients. 

/That  o^r  paper  circulation,  for  which  the  restriction  im- 
|>osed  on  the  Bank  had  removed  the  only  adequate  and  effectual 
limitation,  has  been  extended  to  a  degree  highly  dangerous  to 
th^.  pecuniary  interests  of  the  country;  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  wise  and  equitable  arrangements  to  allay  the 
discontents  arisipv  from  religious  differences  amongst  his  ma** 
j.estys.feithful  subjects,  more  particularly  in  Ireland;  and  that 
under  the  unexampled  pressure  of  a  taxation  necessarily  bur* 
tbensome  in  its  amount,  and  severe  in  its  collection,  no  measure 
has  been  taken  to  remove  the  causes  of  just  complaint,  either 
by  introducing  an  effective  economy  into  the  great  branches  of 
the  public  service,  or  by'  the  due  consideration  of  such  timely 
reforms  as  may,  in  any  instance  be  found  requixite  for  restoring 
to  our  government  that  practical  excellence  which  the  gradual 
corniptions  of  time  may  have  obscured  or  diminished. 

*  That  we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  his  mafesfy  and 
to  the  public,  if  we  were  to  disguise  from  him  our  well  founded 
apprehensions,  that  owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  discontent 
and  distrust  are  beginning  to  difiuse  themselves  amongst  his 
majesly^s  faithful  people^ 

'  That  we  entreat  his  majesty  not  ta  listen  to  those  who  would 
persuade  him  that  such  discontent  and  distrust,  in  whatever 
degree  they  may  exists  are  solely  to  be^attributed  to  the  evil  arts 
of  men  hostile  to  the '  iriterests  of  their  country,  and  seeking  to 
excite  the  people  to  an  invasion  of  those  institutions  on  which 
their  freedom  and  happiness  essentially  depend,  Tba^  we  ar« 
.  Crjt.  Rev.  Vol.  ^ .  October,  18 10.  I  ^ 
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iiO    EatH  drtp  fy^eh  6n  Hie  &aU  Sf  Ai  NttHfelH 

fifAly  cdnviircc*  *ucT)  de^l^s  liave  as  fet  fet^d  no  fbvodiF  i%  tR«» 
hearts  off  his  mafje^y's  loyafl  *ubjecfts;  an4  thtit  iftotliiftg  c*n^ 
afford  to  th<«e  v^o  e{.teinain  ihtvti  any  ho)>e  ^f  suibceM,  bti# 
tkaft  itnpolftie  attd  o^rraWe  inattei^tfonr  to  the  t^al  tiUffcr^ng*  antl 
jost^  compfairrts  of  tbt  people,  that  deiefmineft  fesWtetiec  dt 
every  proposed  totrtdtion  of  abufsfes,  whieb  iw  o«r  fkbe^  ^^ 
have  seen  produce  such  fatal  effects  in  other  fouirtries. 

'Thaft  we  humbly  pray  th^t  his  tifmjesty  m^  be  plt6»«cril  lo 
ta^e  this  oor  ddtiftil  rcpresentaftton  ktio  hh  im#edtate  rfnftrl  *io* 
aeriaos  c<inrtideraftion ;  that  be  #ilT  s^  tt^  *ieteessN?y  of  vioptitttg. 
sncb  pleasures  as  may  deprive  the  eltahy  of  aH  hep^es  ^  siw^ 
cess  from  a  failiire  of  dtrr  natiotfil  f  ^soufcis  ;  ihal  he  VH>  ^hei^e** 
fore  actually  concirtr  ^Ith  *i3  jyartianprt^trt  iW  gi^ft^  ^<^i  f*- 
economical  and  ^ftcmaltic  ar^a^^metils  for  the  dewdfic^t  of  tht 
If  ar,  in  ^otrding  for  a  redwr^Wfee  to  Ibe  trtie  f>rWic*ptes  «f  a 
f>ee  commerce  and  tr^Mattc^  bmb  aft  boifte  dtul  alWofed ;  i<k 
endeavouring  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  to  unite  in  the  bond» 
df  a  coitlmon  intferest  M  d«8ses  «f  hi«  tttejesty*s  «ub|^ts  of 
^Tiatev^r  religious  persnasion*;  tfnd,  kstly,  tft^t  b^  #il!  bt* 
graciously  pleased  to  co^rtiteAa^e  Ifh*  temperate  ConsideMie^ 
atid  deliberate  adoption  df  stieh  tibitffy  r^brftiaie^olis  bdth  *ca- 
Komical  afid  political,  Sis  mrajr  ^fe^  bis  *6yal  p^e^^pte,  fbtft  ^^ 
sacniices  required  of  thttti  ia>e  iStHcfly  limited  and  ^rithfatty 
applied  to  the  real  ihterests  a*wft  safety  of  thb  pubHC'j  «Wi  tba* 
both  for  preventm^  the  growth  of  ariy  d^n^t^WUs  'alwto,  ^M 
for  controulfng  tm;  niiscond'tfd:  of  his  mi^ty'g  iKhftctts/thtj^ 
cohtinne  effectually  to  poiss^s  tbose  sectH-ities  wfiiril  hibve  been 
tbe  boast  of  the  British  gov^mtoent,  and  afe  fcssltntiaWy  ifibe- 
rent  in  every  free  constfttition. 

*  That  tve  Vnay  entreat  his  nSiiJ^y  tb  he  aS^fe"*  thttt  ite  fe''^ 
commending  these  measures  tri^h  JrtI  the  earnestness  itififlh  a 
conviction  thftt  they  are  indispert«rfMe  <br  ti^  sa*f titten  of  t**^ 
country  inspi/'^s,  We  n^ver  c«<n  tese  sight  t€  fi^t  obligittofi  4«^ 
support  the  just  |)/ferogatives  and  uscfdl  sp!^hdf*r  I3C  tbe  epoMrft^ 
th^  venerable  establishments  of  our  holy  refigiOn,  airdtbe-^n-^ 
cient  and  essential  rights  and  pt^Fvfleges  of  partiamwit 

•  In  our  firn^  resolution  to  miiintain  these,  ■tmdei'  frH  d^tuth- 
stances  and  with  all  ouj?  adthdrity  and  powfcr^  We  wtt  sk^W  as- 
tured  tjfat  Hve  shall  not  fail  to  receive  the  active  cone^iTVet)^^  aficJ 
^pport  of  all  tanks  of  his  majesty's  ^ithful  people,  cdnvinced 
as  they  must  be,  that  it  is  no  less  their  interest  tftah  fhf^  ^tjr 
ftithfully  to  adhere  to  those  flindamental  principlifs  ©f  0t«r  gtK 
ternment^  which,  assign ing^'to  its  yartotrs  fb^ittitions  tSgtrts  pe- 
culiar to  each,  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  Of  aH,  se^wi^ 
by  their  happy  combination  and  harmony,  to  the  exeeiitive 
power  sufficient  strength,  to  the  legislature  its  he(5essat*y  indte^ 
pendence,  and  to  the  whole  community  the  blesaito^s  of  amtell 
iregulated  freedom** 
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Ant.  III. — All  the  Odes  of  Pindar^  traridaied  from  the 
original  Greeks  by  the  Rev^  J,  L.  Girdlestone^  A.  Mi 
Master  of^he  Classical  School  of  Beecles  in  Suffolk* 
Norwich,  JBacorv  ^^o.  pp.  354.    (N^  ddte,) 

'   '  ■  •  ,  j 

MR.  GIRDLESTONE's  is  the  first  entire  Iratislatiott  of' 
Pindar S  odes,  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen;  ^diis  circum- 
stance may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  the  uninfefesiSiig  nature 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Thefcan  bard,  uninterestitig  at  least  td 
tis,  who  admire  him  more  from  his  fire,  whith^^wles  as  in 
particular  passages,  than  from  aiiy  pleasu^  Aye  receive,  or  xmy 
feeling  that  i?  excited  by  his  subjects,  Many  other  reasons 
concur  to  render  these  odes  less  adapted  to  t}ie  ^purposes  of  a 
translator,  than  the  works  H^ffijbiQSt  any  o(}]er  i^icient  auttiorw 
Many  of  their  charms  arise  frooi  th^r;9^t'u^y  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  se^ms  wi^lK  Suited  to  clothe.  j^Q  bold  figfresj 
the  rapid  transitions,  and  the  Occasional  stern  moral  sentiments 
of  the  author.  Hence  arises  the  fear,  which  has  probably 
deterred  many  scholars.,  lest  ia  an  EqgUsh  dress,  they  should 
resemble  one  of  Quee0  Elizabeth's  maids  of  liODOur  in  art 
invisible  petticoat,  and  the  many  Uttfenessttiiiof  ti^oderD  felhale 
costume. 

Mr,  Wfest  has,  however,  iiifedtttestiMy  pf(?verf  that  Our 
language  is  in  many  instances  fully  eapai3^e6f  rbtaiiting  thef 
fire  of  the  original ;  yet  the  same  author  confess^i  somewhere 
in  his  preface,  that  our  a(t)tique  and  classical  taste,  as  w^ll  as  ' 
classical  learning,  is  necessary  to  make  a  translation  relished  ;■ 
from  the  nui^iberless  allusiops  in  Pindar  to  persons  and  places, 
"with  whom  we  are  unacquainted,  and  1  think  we  may  add,  to 
a  mythology  with  the  iTe4ubnt  recurrence  of  which  in  poetry 
vie  are  surfeited.  •  ., 

The  above  remarks  can  in  no  way  aflFett  the  ifterit  of  ai 
translator,  to  the  exaniination  of  which,  we  will  now  proceed, 
comparing  him  occasioiMiily  with  West,  in  some  of  the  few 
odes  whidi  that  author  executed.  Before  Mr.  G.  enters  on 
his  translation,  he  presents  us  with  an  ode  in  imitation  of 
Pindar  to  the  memory  of  Nelson ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  manner  of  Pindar  in  this  ode  without  parody. 

In  the  second  Olympic  ode,  begmning  with  the  word* 

and  wbiebis  in^itated  ia  a  lighter  strain  by  Horace^ . 

'  Quern  virum,  aut  heroa,  lyrA  vel  aeri 

Tibid  sumes  cclebrare,  Clio,  j 
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i^2  Girdlestone's  Translation  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar* 

We  have  the  following  translation  from  our  author,  to  whicb 
we  K^ill  subjoin  that  of  -West ; 

Strophe  L 

'  Ye  hymns,  who  breathe  imperial  o*cr  the  lyre, 

\ybat  man,  what  hero  shall  we  name, 

An  heir  of  everlasting  fame. 

What  god,  celestial  muse,  shall  claim  thy  sacred  fir^^ 

Tl)e  g^,  whose  guardian  love 
,  .  His  Pisa  shields,  immortal  Jpve, 
,     And  He^ules,.  who  from  the  spoils  of  war 

Proclaim'd  th'  Olympic  prize  : 

Sweet  hymns  to  Theron  rise !        '  ' 

To  Theron,  while  bright  victory  crowns  his  car. 

Harmonious  sWel?  the  sound(,   . 

His  country's  tow'r,  the  frieird  rfenowo'd,     '  ' 

Flower  bf  illustrious  stem,  whose' fighteons  sway 

The  sons  of 'Agragas  with  grateful  hearts  obey/  * 

CMRDLESTOITK, 

*  Ye  choral  hymns,  harmonious  la^s,   ' 
Swefet  rulers  of  the  lyric  string. 

What  god  ?  what  hero's  godlike  praiie,. 
What  mortal  shall  we  sing  ? 
» .  .  With  Jk)ve,  with  Ptsa's  guardian  god, 
J  ♦  Begin,  O  Muse,  th*  Olympic  ode. 
,    Alcides  iove^s  he>oic  son  ... 

.    .         The  second  honours  claims : 

Who  ofF'rmg  up  the  spoils  from  Augeas  won 

Establisji'd  to  his  sire  th'  Olympic  games  ; 

Where  bright  in  wreaths  of  conquest  Theron  shone« 

Then  of  victorious  Theron  sing, 

Of*^ Theron  hospitable,  just,  and  great. 

Famed  Agrigehtum's  honoured  king. 

The  prop,  and  bulwark  of  her  towering  state, 

A  righteous  prince  !  whose  flow'ring  virtues  grace 

The  venerable  stem  of  his  illustrious. race/ 

WEST. 

tn  these  two  extracts,  perhaps,  Mr.  G.  is  closest  to  the 
Greek  text ;  Mr.  W.  however  has  the  merit  of  giving  a 
greater  connection  to  the  sentences  and  thoughts  of  the 
author,  and  is,  therefore,  more  harmonious ;  with  this  want 
of  connection  Pindar  has  been  often  taxed  among  the  mo- 
derns ;  his  defenders  assert  that  no  one  feels  this  defect,  but 
those  who  are  not  sufficiently  good  scholars  to  follow  the 
poet.  .  Leaving  the  point  of  the  connection  in  the  original 
language  uncooimciuted  on^  it  will  on  all  hands  be  confessed 
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^irdlesione^s  Translation  of  tke  Odes  i)f  Pindar.    15S 

4:Tiat  it  requires  a  verj  skilfiil-haod  to  preserve  the  semblance 
^f  it  in  another^  nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  done  without  para« 

phrase. 

In  the  first  antistrophe  of  the  sanoe  ode,  Mr.  G.  is  both 
closer  to  the  original,  and  better  than  West ;  in  speaking  of 

the  ancestors  of  Theroo,  Pindar  says. 


-'  S(xiA»dK  9ia'a» 


Thtts  rendered  by  West, 

*  Thro'  amazed  Sieilia  shone 
The  lustre  of  their  fair  renown/  C\ 

By  Girdkstone, 

^  *  Thcy  shine  with  brighter  raj 

The  light  of  all  the  land.' 

Nor  in  the  description  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  ode, .  is  Mr.  G.  much  inferior  to 
bis  predecessor. 

One  of  the  most  universally  kiTio^vn,  and  most  popular  odes 
of  Pindar,  is  the  first  Pythian,  and  as  Mr*  G.  says  in  a  note 
upon  it,  that, 

*  in  contemplating  this  inimitable  ode,  we  are  for  a  t^me  struck 
dumb  with  admiration/  that  '  every  line  is  harmonious,  every 
word  expressive,  and  every  thought  truly  great  *nd  sublime*' 

We  cannot,  we  presume,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  work,  on 
which  it  is  probable  be  expended  more  labour,  than  by  quot- 
ing the  first  strophe  and  antistrophe  on  the  effects  of  music. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  same  passage  in  West,  we  hesitate 
where  to  give  the  preference. 

Mr.  G.  is  in/some  parts  more  ppetical,  but  bas  in  some 
measure  injured  the  rhyme  of  his  lines  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  verse ;  an  usage 
which,  except  m  blank  verse, should,  we  think,  be, more  spar-, 
iugly  exercised. 

Strophe  I. 

'  Hail,  gol(^h  lyre,  thou  gift  divine  ! 
Apollo  strikes  ihy  ever  tune  Ail  strings, 
Soft-bending  o'er  thee  stand  the  raptured  nine. 
Their  hair  like  breatl  ing  violets  lightly  springs 
Th'  elastic  dancc  ;  the  glancing  teet     . 
Wal^e  into  joy.    Ttie  cijoir  %\mx  voice  prepare 
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184    QirdUifon^t  Trcm^hfion  dkf  the  Odes  of  PindaK 

Answering  the  sign,  thy  pfelade  sweet. 

To  roll  tiS  CmU  tide  thro'  the  tren^blmg  aiu. 

duench'd  by  thy  powers,  enchanting  lyre. 

The  forked  lightning's  ever-streaming  fire  * 

Dies,     On  Jove's  sceptre  charmed  sits  the  king 

i)f  birds,  each  rapi^wing/ 

Antist.  If 

'  Loos'ning  ;  while  thick  clouds  hov'ring  round 
Involve  the  hooked  terrors  of  his  head,  * 

And  gently  closing  in  sweet  trance  are  boun4 
pis  eye-lids  ;  soft  a  slumb'rous  dew  is  shed 
On  every  plume ;  his  back  up-heaves 
Extatic,  while  each  sweetly  piercing  dart 
Thrills  thro'  his  frame. > — .-— ' 

^  GIRPLESTOKEt 

;^r.  Yfest.  translate^  tb(B  same  passage  thus  ; 

Dbcade  I, 

'      '       ■  '  •''  ■       . 

f  Hail,  golden  lyre,  whose  beav'n^inventcd  string. 

To  Phoebus,  and  the  black  faairM  nine  be^nffs, 
W}i*>  in  s^eet  chorus  roiind  their  tuneful  king 

Mix  with  thy  spunding^  chords  their  sacked  ^oqgSt 
Th(S  dance,  gay  queen  of  pleasure,  thee  attends. 

Thy  jocund  sti'ains  her  llst'ning  feet  inspire, 
AiXid  each  melodious  tongue  its  voice  suspenos 

Till  thou,  great  leader  of  the  heavenly  quira^ 
With  wanton  art  preluding  giv'st  the  sign, 
Shells  ^  ^U  concert  then  with  hafn^on^  divine/     , 

!Peicapb  H.  ' 

•?  Then  of  their  streaming  lightning's  all  disarmed. 
The  smouldering  thunderbolts  of  Jove  expire. 

Then  by  the  niusic  of  thy  numbers  charm'd. 

The  bird's  fierce  monarch  drops  his  vengeful  ift, 

Perch'd  on  the  sceptre  of  th'  Olympian  king, 
'  The  thrilling  diirts  of  harmony  he  /eels^ 

And  indolently  hangs ^his  r^pid  wing 

While  gentle  sleep  his  closing  eyelid  seals  ; 

^nd  o*er  his  heaving  limbs  in  loose  array 

To  every  balmy  gale  the  ruffling  feathers  pl^y/ 

WBST. 

There  is  a  difficulty  hi  interpreting  Ae  words  m  the  ori- 
ginal, where  speafckig  of  the  effect  of  the  nhisic  on  the  esigle^ 
\hp  poet  siaySj'  | 


a^ 
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Iq4^  Liitiii  versioi)  to  tb««XfietHfiQt  edition  of  Sohinntiu^; 
the  «xpiMuiliQ&oif  the  woi^  ^  ^$p^'  is,  if  ^y  thjm%  mom  dj^ 
£cultthan  the  original  passage, '  delectatione  perfusiim  tergum 
incu^v2^Ido  ^tMM^t/  In  a  note  ibere  i»  an  aitetnpt,  which 
do^  not  succeed,  to  defend  this  interpretation.  Buth  the 
^ranskfetors  ^oled  have  found  k  expedient  to  paraphrase  the 
passage,  ior  vmnh  there  was  not  much  occasion,  as  the  expla- 
nation  <  iB<^}le  ioflexiMn  tergnm/  ^hich  is  given  in  Heyne, 
seems  very  satisfactory,  as  the  word  '  &r^/  is  found  in  similar 
sense,  in  the  Xheseus  of  £uripides,  and  in  two  or  three  pas- 
sages in  Plutarch;  perhaps  the  Latin  word  '  iubricus/  and  the 
fnglish  \vord  '  glossy/  would  be  found  adequate  to  convey 
tbe  idea  liitended  by  the  poet  The  word  *  cct»i^n*  is  well 
rendered  by  '  his  Ipack  up- heaves  extatic,'  in  Mr.  G'$,  ver- 
sion. 

As  Mr.  West  has  only  translated  twelve  odes,  we  will  not 
farther  pursue  pur  comparison.  We  think  he  is  generally 
more  happy  in  his  metres,  and  more  harmonious  than  M r< 
O.  and  has  evinced  a  greater  power  of  softening  those  sud- 
den tr^psitiojpi^  \^nc\k  ai:e  i[iot  a()aptej^  to  the  g^qi^s  ^f  our 
language. 

B(^,  tf^lP^o^o^  h^s^  5>ftVfi;ht  tbe  £re  of  their  or^joa],  for 
which  iodeo^  t)i^  /fame  pf  tS^  u^vios  \^^  hem  lo^  esta* 
Ji|isb^ 

The  Olympic  odes  omitted  by  Mr.  West,  jurere  pubtii^bod 
abpiit  tiurty  yf^s  e^t\oe  by  M^T'  Pye,  ^nd  a^qMt  the  «ame 
time.  The  jPytl^ao^,  Nen^eans,  ^n^  jstt^mians,  were  added 
by  E.  Barnaby  Greene,  so  that  we  should  have  stated  in 
limine  with  more  propriety,  that  there  had  been  no  English 
•version  of  Pindar  by  one  hand,  than  that  Mr.  G's.  was  the 
first  translation.  As,  however,  ovir  lii^ks  preclude  us  from 
comparing  the  aulbi^  yvi^  bis  f^low-labourers,  and  the  ori- 
ginal poet  likewi8e,  we  sb^U  prefer  the  oiice  of  trying  his 
merit  in  a  few  instances  in  tbe  latter  scaJe. 

In  the  first  Epode  of  the  third  Pythian,  we  are  sonr^  to 
noticed  most  unpleasant  inversion  of  language. 


the  bridaHeast 


The  hymeneal  hyqin,  whose  jovial  voice 
'  Bids  the  fiiir  virgin  choir  rejoice. 
At  eve,  while  melting  strains  of  love 
Their  tender  bosoms  move 
To. heave  r.esponsive  sighs  of  soft  desire. 
She  not  awaits.'  ^  p.  13S. 

I.  e.  we  eonjiectuce,  Coroiiis,  the  :lady  here  alluded  lo,  does 
not  wait  for  tbe  bridal  feast,  and  the  hymeneal  hymn,  wbo^ 
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voice,  ^c.  &c.  For  '  aoT^inirXe,'  Mr.  G.  gives  os  9  flpuri^^ 
|hat  would  be  nearer  to  the  Homeric  epithet  •'  ^hwrvinm>^ 

*  Whose  purple  flounces  proudly  swept  the  ground./ 

In  the  first  Pythian  it  will  be  observed  from  an  extract  we 
have  given  from  that  ode,  that  our  author  applies  the  epithet 
lfm>Anajiw  not  to  the  colour  as  it  is  generally  interpreted^  but 
fo  the  fragrance  of  the  muse's  locks* 

f  Their  hairrlike  breathing  violets,* 

Perhaps  the  idea  is  more  poetical,  apd  as  applied  to  imm6rf» 
tab  very  admissible.  We  are  a^^re  how  often  it  is  necessary 
in  English  to  give  the  sense  of  a  Greek  adjective,  by  more 
words  thap  one  ;  ^his  ^dilation  is,  however,  to'be  avpided  as 
much  as  possible  ^  an  unnecessary  instance,  we  think,  occurs 
^  the  fourth  Pythian,  in  yienderin^  the  word  *  viif*^'  applie4 
to  Neptune,  by  the  linCj 

f  Whp  on  his  rocky  throne  rules  ocean  with  his  nod.*  j>.  160.    . 

We,  iievertheles?,  prefer  this  to  the  custom  of  enriching 
jDur  language  with  new  coined  Enghsh  compounds.  The 
word  '  i^flwriflrXoKafttf'  in  the  sanae  epode  is  well  rendered  by  th$ 
word  '  lovely-tressed.'  -       ^ 

A  passage  occurs  in  the  sixth  Pythian,  which  we  conceive 
Jdr.  G.  has  translated  wrong.    Th^  Greek  woidfJ  are — 


-'  YAiffcn/iH  ii  yi^floc  . 


f  Nester  the  furious  lightning  of  the  spear 

Sees  flashing  o'er  his  son  ;  aghast  he  springs, 

To  earth,  and  shuddering  calls  aloud  wi|h  sudden  fearr' 

f  He  called,  but  ah  !  his  words  fall  to  He  ground ; 

AlUvjfin  the  father's  voice  to  save, 

f  he  pipu?  hero  from  his  grave^  p,  137. 

Mr.  G.  witl^  others,  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  pas? 
jage,  the  following,  (to  commence  our  quotation  a  few  liue^ 
previous  to  what  we  have  don^  already)  is  the  Ijtend  traot- 
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^  Antilochtts,  (says  Pinclar)  was  endued  with  the  same  spirit 
of  fortitude  ;  who  perished  for  his  father  nhen  warding  off  nrooi 
|iim  Memnon,  the  general  of  the  savage  Ethiopians/  / 

end  accordingly  Pindar  €orroj[)orates  his  pnuse^  by  the  follow- 
ing story  : 

*  TheTiorse  impeded  the  car  of  Nestor,  having  been  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  Paris  :  but  Memnon  directed  his  ja?elin 
jigainst  Nestor.  The  terrified  mind  of  the  Messenian  pid  man 
called  out  upon  his  son,  and  Nestor  did  not  send  forth  from 
himself  a  vain  word.  For  the  god-like  hero  (Antilochus)  await- 
ing the  eoemy,  purchased  by  his  death  the  safety  of  Ui 
father/ 

Such  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Greek  passage. 

1st.  Mr.  G.  makes  Nestor  alarmed  for  his  soo^  and  not 
for  himself,  when  it  does  not  appear  in  Pindar^  that  his  aoa 
was  as  yet  in  any  danger. 

•.    £dly.  Pindar  distinctly  says^  thai  his  words  were  not  vain* 
Mr.  G.  says  *  his  words  fall  to  the  ground/ 

Sdly.  Mr.  G.  conceives  that  Nestor  exerted  his  lungs  to 
save  his  son,  when  we  are  told  in  the  original,  that  he  called 
ppon  his  son  to  protect  him. 

Jin  a  note  Mr.  G.  attempts  to  prove  that  the  words 

will  bear  the  construction  he  puts  upon  them ;  supposing  then 
,  tbat  they  will,  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  would  be  de- 
stroyed ;  for  Nestor's  words  were  not  vain,  since  his  son  Md 
come  to  his  assisftance  ;  when  the  father  afterwards  saw  his 
son  in  imminent  danger,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  called 
put  to  save,  as  Mr.  G.  has  it, 

*  The  pious  hero  from  his  grave/ 

But  the  only  exclamation  alluded  to  in  the  original,  is  that 
of  Nestor  for  his  own  safety. 

We  trust  our  author  will  look  again  at  this  passage ;  we  are 
aware  that  some  interpreters  favour  his  version,  but  we  confess 
we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accommodated  to  the  original, 
particularly  the  first  and  second  line  of  the  quotation  we  have 
inade. 

s  Some  passages  in  the  sixth  Nemean  ode  are  v^ry  happily 
rendered,  and  with  great  spirit.  It  will  be  recollected  by 
our  readcfrs  that  the  first  words  of  the  ode  admit  of  two  oppo- 
^(e  interpretations/ 
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The  one  \» '  Jimiitt  bonununa^  allerun^^de^moi  geDos/  Tlie 
other  ^  unuQi  atque  ideiu^'  &c.  Mr?  G.  omits  the  first  line 
entirely^  and  begins^ 

'Tbe  6od«^beve  and  mortal  men  below, 
To  one  all-bearing  mother  owe 
The  breath  of  life/ 

aKhioh  19  a  tiaiislation  of  the  second  and  third  fbes.  The  firvt 
is,  perhaps,  better  omitted,  as  if  it  is  r^idered  ^  unum  idem- 
^ue/ which  is  favoured  by  the  line  in  Hesiod,  .     , 

it  is  tantologous  with  the  succeeding  lines. 

That  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  Irai&lator's  closeness  to  his  original,  we 
4tiU  g^Te  as  oar  k^t  quotation,  a  passage,  parposely  selected 
wliaipui  dicdc^  ia  llie  two  ^languages,  as  containing  no  diffi- 
culties or  apparent  want  of  connection  to  render  parapbriM 
necessary* 

pindar  addresses  his  native  city  thus; 

*  Malg^  iyi.a,  to  not  yj^ffetair\  &iS», 

^aMq,  w  f  jtexviMH.     Ti  fi?Qi^9 
Ki^fifv  rctc^vt  tiyflc^n; 

tvt  €)£or?  fiu|«  TeAo^ : 

^«§^*/  Jsthie ;  Ode  U 

^  Land  of  my  birth ,  glittVi ng  in  goldep  arms, 
Tfhy  t/un>p  of  victory  my  bosom  warms. 
Thp'  other  themes  my  hu^y  muse  invite, 
Haif-tuned  Apollo's  hymn  shall  wait  my  hand. 
Where  rests  the  good  man's  eye  wi^h  niore  delight 
Than  On  the  \wtd  fttce  of  his  native  land  ? 
¥e  ccags.  of  Df  los,  »est ;  eome  c)i«tan[t  day 
^all  send  atJiriiluag  nuae,iC  baaaeA^tsfiist  dM  lay« 
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*  Then  m  sweet  transports  shall  ^he  lead  along 
The  choir  and  Phiaebus  listen  ta  the  song ; 
The  billow^ beaten  shores  of  Coos  round 
Unnumbered  hosts  shall  hear  Apollo's  narae. 
Now  the  gl  jd  voice  from  Corinth's  cliffs  must  sound. 
And  the  sixth  crown  to  glorying  Thebes  proclaim/ 

•p.  304,  5, 

The  second  line  is  an  interpolation,  and  the  fifth  and  sixA 
iconvey  little  of  the  conciseness  or  metaphor  of  the  original. 
We  could,  however,  select  many  passages  where  Mr.  G.  i« 
cnudi  closer, 

'  Le  sort  de  Pindare,'  says  a  French  translator,  '  est  asset 
rare,  tout  le  monde  le  cite,  peu  de  gens  rontlu/  This  is, 
we  believe,  a  truth,  and  will  be  equally  applicable  to  hi« 
translators.  Nevertheless,  we  are  indebted,  to  Mr.  Girdle* 
fitone,  who,  if  he  has  but  few  readers,  will  have  those  readers 
of  the  first  order  in  classical  literature.  He  has  filled  upia 
chasm  in  the  bookcase,  which  has  so  long  been  left  vacant ; 
and  in  a  manner,  that  must  do  him  great  credits  His  know* 
ledge  of  his  author  is  undoubted,  though  he  may  in  a  few 
instances,  which  indeed  must  be  the  case  of  all  translat<>f9, 
have  followed  not  the  best  interpretations.  Our  chief  ob- 
jection to  his  poetry  is  his  broken  metre,  and  the  uncertain 
length  of  the  lines  in  some  of  the  odes,  which  detracts  coni- 
«iderably  f rom  the  harmony  of  the  composition.  A  few  use- 
ful notes  are  added,  chiefly  explanatory.  His  obligations  to 
his  friends  he  ^acknowledges  at  the  end  of  his  work,  which 
did  not  extend  to  any  portion  of  the  composition,  but  chiefly 
]to  remarks  upon  it ;  among  the  foremost  is  Dr.  Girdlestone, 
the  .same  gentleman,  we  believe,  who  some  time  since  fa- 
voured t^e  public  with  a  translation  of  Anacreon.     . 


Art.  IV.— Ue/wflfrAy  on  several  Pw^s  of  Turkey,  Part  l» 
£gyptiata,  or  some  'Account  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
State  of  Egypt,  as  obtained  in  the  Years  1801,  1802. 
By  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  F,  A.S.  Accompanied  with 
Etchings,  from  original  Drawings,  taken  on  the  Spot  by 
the  late  Charles  Hayes,  of  the  Koyal  Engineers^  Loiv- 
don,  Pajrtie,  ISOO^Aio. 

MR.  HAMILTON  resided  at  the  British  head-qu9rtw 
•po  Lower  Egypt  during  die  siege  of  Alexandria,  for  the  pur^ 
po9e 'of  xoFi^esponding  with  the  Earl,  of  JSlgini  bis  majesty'0 
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ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  close  of  the  tam^ 
psugn^  be  determined  to  accompany  Captain  Leake  of  the 
Koyal  Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers^ on  a  tour  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Nubia, 
to  which  these  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  by  Lieutenant* 
General  Hutchinson.  The  object  of  their  journey,  we  are 
told  in  p.  11,  was  to,  make  a  general  survey  of  the  country,  as 
vvell  in  regard  to  its  military  and  geographical,,  as  to  its  poli- 
tical and  commercial  state ;  and,  in  particular,  to  collect  some 
accurate  details  respecting  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which, 
owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt,  are 
9tiH  to  be  found  in  auch  high  preservation.  The  original 
information  contained  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  work,  (for  almost 
all  that  relates  to  political  ecoiy)my  is  our  avowed  translation 
from  recent  French  accounts)  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  interesting  monuments;  and  though  they  have 
already,  in  some  degree,  become  familiar  to  us  from  the  writ- 
ings and  the  drawings  of  Pococke,  Denop,  and  other  travel- 
lers, we  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  by 
the  addition  of  new  and  important  facts,  has  considerably 
enlarged  or  corrected  the  mass  of  information  of  which  vf^ 
were  before  in  possession. 

The  domestic  politics  of  Egypt*  are  but -cursorily  touched 
opot).  The  invasion  and  occupation  of  that  country  by  the 
French,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  by  the  efforts  of  the 
^nglisb^  placed  it,  however,  in  a  new  situation,  and  put  it,  for 
the  first  time,  since  it  was  separated  from  the  Ronaan  empire^ 
in  relation  with  the  states  of,  Christian  £urope.  JVf  r.  Ha- 
milton's subject  opens  with  this  important  era,  and  he  layg 
before  us,  in  his  first  chapter,  the  state  of  Egypt  in  thp 
autumn  jof  .1801.  We  confess  that  we  have  read  it  with  np 
less  pain  than  interest;  and  the  sentiment  which  has  been 
excited  by  contemplating  the  effects  produced  by  the  unwise 
and  unmanly  policy  of  the  English  cabinet,  has  overpowered 
the  feelings  in  which  we  would  have  wished  to  indulge  on 
witnessing  the  prowess  and  the  success  of  our  army  and  navy. 
When  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  in  Turkey  as  a  secretary  of  the 
English  extraordinary  embassy,  he  found  that  thie  name  of  an 
Englishman  and  the  character  of  the  English  people  were 
generally  held  in  very  high  estimation.  He  remained  there 
till  Egypt  was  conquered  from  the  French,  and  restored  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Porte  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  and  o^her 
essential  services  which  we  had  rendered  to  the  Turks,  he 
beheld  ampng  them  the  decline  of  our  influence  and  the 
degradation  of  our  name.  Our  mihtary  operations,  subs(^ 
^uent  to  the  death  of  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie,  (if  iiidee4 
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Aey  deserve  to  be  so  called)  and  more  especially  our  diplo-, 
matic  proceedings^  tended  to  produce  this  unnatural  result. 
Ilie  ^rmy  under  the  command  of  General  Abercrombie  hdd 
obtained  a  splendid  victory  on  the'2lsi  of  March,  which, 
together  widi  the  boldness  of  its  landing,  had  established  our 
military  character,  and  would  have  insured  our  success  in  any 
future  battles.  These,  however,  were  not  even  attempted  ; 
and  though  General  Hutchinson  professed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  valiant  predecessor  in  the  command,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Egypt,  was  not  so  much  the  conse- 
duence  of  his  military  exertions,  as  of  a  series  of  negociations, 
founded  on  the  past  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  openly 
avowed  disposition  of  the  enemy  to  enter  into  capitblatioa 
for  the  abandonment  of  his  conquests  and  his  safe  return 
to  France.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  point  from  that  of  El-Arish,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  we  believe,  has  given  only  (lie  opinion  of 
the'army  in  g[eaeral,  when  he  censures  the  culpable  dilatori^ 
|)ess,and  the  apparent  pusillaniniity  of  our  proceedings.  He 
however  says,  that  tlie  main  object  of  the  expedition  wa$ 
accomplished ;  and  yet  scarcely  was  Egypt  rescued  from  the 
French,  when  there  arose  a  new  difficulty,  which,  ttibugh  it 
might  very  naturally  have  been  expected,  we  were  by  no  means 
prepared  to  meet.  It  now,  for  the  frst  time,  became  a 
question  what  was  to  be  done  M^ith  the  country.  , 

'  It  was^  suspended,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  p.  3,  ^  among  four 
4'hfFerent  competitors  for  interest  and  power — the  Turks,  tlic 
Mamalukes,  the  Ara]bg,  and  the  English  ;*  and,  p.  6,  '  if  was 
plain  that  with  so, many  clashing  interests  to  reconcile,  it  would 
.gain  but  little  immediate  benefit  in  its  internal  tranquillity  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  French/         , 

Our  naval,  our  military,  and  out'  diplomatic  chiefs,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  right  of  interfering,  and  each  of  whom, 
being"  under  no  control  from  any  instructions  from  home» 
(for  indeed  no  knowledge  was  possessed  by  men  in  office  at 
home,  which, could  enable  any  of  them  to  form  instructions) 
settled  their  separate  plans,  and  proceeded  to  act  upon  them 
without  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  with  each  other,  and 
even  without  the  necessary  preliminary  of  consulting  with  tl^e 
Turkish  government.  Take  my  mordfor  it  there  is  nothing  , 
Uke  leather,  was,  perhaps  as  wise,  and  as  disinterested  a 
counsel,  as  that  which  each  of  these  gentlemen  recommended 
to  b«,adopted|  and  which  was  more  or  less  favourably  to  the 
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^e^s  of  the  Mamelukes  or  the  Turks,  as  tlie  pmniej  llierff* 
selves  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  pei;sonal  acquaint-* 
ance  with  the  Turkish  and  Mamaluke  chiefs  or  agents. 

One  plan  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mama*  * 
lukes  themselves,  which,  we  think,  would  have  gone  fiir 
towards  the  reconciling  of  all  the  parties,  though  had  h  even 
been  agreed  to,  it  would  hate  been  subsequently  annulled  in 
the  negociations  for  the  general  peace,  which  at  that  time 
"were  going  forward  in  England.  This  was  to  cede  Alex- 
andria, Rosetta,  and  Damietta  to  the  English,  wIk>^  m  retoni, 
were  to  guarantee  the  internal  govern njent  of  the  country  to 
th^  Mamaluke- Beys,  6n  the  condition  of  their  binding  themi- 
selves  to  pay  real  submission  and  a  real  tribute  (such  as  bad 
been  established  by  Sultan  Sfelim  on  the  conquest  of  the 
country)  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (See  p.  7^,  73.)  AaoAer 
party  of  the  Mamalukes  are  said  to  have  jpinetl  Mr  army, 
where  they  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  insttutneAtat  tD 
the  event  of  the  campaign^   . 

•  on  a  promfse  on  oor  part  fo  insure  to  them^  an  «TTV|^le  in^fem- 
nification  for  Iheir  losses  in  the  full  restitution  0f  their  property f 
jower^,  md  influtnce  in  the  ccnmtry^ ;    {^.  4i.)       ^• 

while  the  Turks,  were  led  ^  expect  the  uncionditionai  sub^ 
Biission  of  their  rivaU,  acnd  seem  to  have  i>een  encouraged  itt 
lh»  expoctatkm  hf  our  ambtssa<dor  at  the  Porte.  A  |dao 
^  was  in  Consequence  detemaanfd  apon  at  Conttan^nople,  (w^ 
hope  without  any  communication  with  the  English  Ambas* 
SROor)  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  the  grand  fizier  at 
Cairo,  and  tfte  Captain  Pasha  a1  Aboukir,  ^ho  seized  upon 
the  per?ons  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mamahikes  for  the  pai^po0B 
of  putting  them  to  death.  Only  the  first  par^  of  this  schema 
was  executed  by  the  "grand  Vizier — the  latter  was  accom^ 
plished,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  Captain  'Pasha*  Tliosfe 
ci  the  bejs,  who  escaped  assassination,,  took  re&ige  with  the 
l^ogiish .army,  where  the  cruelty  and  injus}.rce,wbk;h  they  had 
es|>erienced,  excited  a  z6al  in  their  behalf,  which,  thcugli 
originating  in  honoiu'able  n^otlves,  exhibited  itifelf  in  such 
coarse  aiid  impolitic  behaviour,  as  tended  to  enibroil  our 
army  with  tlie  Turks^  and  to  alieriate  entirely  the  Captain 
Pasba,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  sultan,  and  ^e  third  person 
in  dignity  in  tlie  empire,  from  the  English  interests  to  which 
he  bad  before  shown  a  decided  preference :  but  his  partia- 
lity could  not  resist  the  shock  of  his  being  publicly  charged 
bj  the  British  general  with  the  act  of  an  *  atheis^  a  liar,  aoA 
^a$isas^u.|  (p.  7.^1 
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We  apprehend  that  the  two  schemes,  .whidi  we  h»^  j«ftt 
Mentioned,  are  those  to  which  Mr.  Hamitton  alludes,  wheri 
he  says,  p.  8,  that  '  ^  . 

.  *  from  the  different  lights  in  which  the  whote  hnsiness  had  been 
viewed  and  represented  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  thtt 
opinions  which  were  held  and  acted  trpon  at  the  one  place,  were 
decidedly  opposite  to  those  which  were  held  and  acted  upon  at 

the  (tther/ 

t- 

To  us  it  appears  that  both  of  tftese  sdiemes^  wliether  that 
to  which  General  Hutchinson,  or  that  to  which  the  Earl  of 
JElgin,  seems  to  have  inctined^are  alike  impolitic  and  immoral^ 
alike  deserving  of  censure  a«d  reprobation.  *  To  restore  the 
Mamalukes  to  their  propertji ,  power,^  and  iBfluence  in  the 
coiintry/  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  desolation  of  the  mosfc 
fertile  region  in  the  world,  and  to  entail  inconceivable  misery 
'  on  its  inhabitants.  If  General  (lutchinso'n  4)ad  understood  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  the  Mamalukes  and  the  state  of 
die  people  of  Egypt>  w^iich  be  might  have  learned  from  Voir 
fiey's  Travels,  t.  i.  chap.  xii.  could  hebjive  harboured,  for  a 
mom^t,  the  inhumjan  project  of  restoring  these  monsters 
to  the  fulness  of  the  )jR)wer  which  tliey  had  so  glaringly 
abused  f  if  the  Earl  of  Elg'm  (which  from  his  situation  he 
migbt  ^ave  done)  had  known  any  thing  of  the,  military  ineif- 

fcie.ncy  of  the  Turks,  of  the  constitution  and  power  of  tlie 
lamalukes,  or  of  the  physical  geogrjmhy  and  the  resource* 
of  Egypf,  could  he  have  ei>couraged  the  Turks  in  the  belief 
'  either  that  tliey  of  themselves  wrere  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  the  Mamalukes^  or  that  the  English  would 
assist  thein  in  bunting  down  and  destroyii^  their  oppo* 
fienU  P 

'  Having  sown  the  seeds  of  indecision,*  says  Mr,  Hamilton, 
p*  9.  *  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  disgrace  and  loss.  Our 
character iti  tbe  country^  higfb  as  it  Once  stood,  and  high  as  it 
irdll  compsttatirdy  continaeS,  for  honour  and  generosity,  i«  falleii 
below  what  it  would  have  been,  had  we  even  provided  for  ear 
•ikantiafge  in  securing  the  trawquillity  of  our  friends.  In  the 
Month  of  February,  1B02,  the  Mamalukes  quitted  Gizeli.  ^ten- 
MDined,  an  we  would  not  protect  t^em,  to  do  what  they  could  to 
protect  themselves  ;  and  While  we  professed  publicly  to  acknow- 
'  ledge  l^e  Turks  as  the  only  ind<^pendent  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  th^ 
•secret  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  believed  to  be,  sent 
to  the  Mamalukes,  gave  to  their  enemies  a  pretext  for  accusirjg 
us  of  duplicity.  Since  this  period  the  capital  of  Esfypt  btts 
been  continually  changing  its  masters.  The  Albanians,  tbe 
iiiain  »trtngth  of  the  Turkish  army^  have  sided  sometrm^tiri^ 
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fwie  party,  sometimes  with  another ;  and  in  iheir  turn  are  6\^ 
▼ided  among  themselves.  The  right  of  the  strongest  liafs  Jjecomc 
the  law  of  the  land.  Injuries  and  irtsuUs  have  with  impunitj  - 
been  heaped  on  the  most  sacred  characteis  :*  the  fights  of  pro- 
perty and  personal  security  are  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  from 
tne  cataracts  to  the  sea-coast,  tio  corner  of  Eg^pt  has  been  ^x- 
«npt  from  the  horrors  that  attend  a  succession  of  eplieme^ar 
revolutions/ 

The  sitigular  igfioraiice,  and  the  vacillating  policy  df-  the 
conductors  of  our  government  at  home^  who  trusted  all  the 
objects  as  weH  as  the  details  of  the  expedition  to  the  chiefs 
in  their  several  departments,  and  who  did  not  even  provide? 
for  the  probable  success  of  our  military  measures,  are  the 
radical  causes  of  all  this  misconduct  and  confusron-^thiy  ex- 
pence  of  blood  arid  treasure,  from  which  not  d  sifjgle  advan- 
tage has  accrued  to  our  nation.  The  expedition  to  Egypt  i^ 
not,  however,  an  insulated  blander,  but  is  one  of  an  unbroken 
series  of  errors  which  dates  from  the  bcgiuiring  of  the  ieM<y^ 
lutionary,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  American  ^afr.  It  mtif 
T>e  traced  through  the  multiplied  disasters  of  fortfief  wars,  tof 
the  fruitless,  impolitic,  and  wasteful  expeditions  to  Sbutb 
America,  to  Constantinople  and  Ale!xandria,J  to  Copenliagcn^ , 
^nd  to  Walcherenf ;  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  British  p/arliament  on  the  last  and  most  disgrace-^ 
ful  of  these  events,  hold  up  to  us,  like  the  spectre  in  Mac-' 
beth,  a  mirrof  which  exhibits  a  long  and  dreary  prospect  of 
Ifuture  evils,  enough  to  s^ar  the  eye-balls  of  every  one,  who 
loves  his  country. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  Mf .  Hartiiftoi/s  sut- 
'  ject,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  opiniotf^ 
that  the  first  act  of  the  French  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  war,  will  be  the  seizure  and  the  colonisation  of 
Egypt,  These  able  politicians,  no  less  than  skilful  warriors, 
have  sown  the  seeds  in  the  country  itself,  which,  being  fos- 
tered by  our  stupidity,  will  ripen  to  their  advantage.  The 
possession  of  Egypt  will  amply  recompense  Fi-ance  for  all 
that  she  may  have  lost  in  the  East  and  the  vWest,  will  embar-> 
rass  England  in  the  possession  of  India,  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  views  of  France  vvith  respect  to  that  country,  will 
completely  unliinge  the  moral  and  religious,  the  civil  and 
political,  systems  both  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  now  quit  with  pleasure  the  thorny  and  intricate  path  of 
politics,  in  order  to  accompany  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  party 
in  their  expedition  up  the  Nile.  As  their  object  was  ta 
penetrate,  as  far  as  possible  towiirds  the  South,  and  to  exa* 
/nine  the  country  on  their  rieturn  to  the  sea-coast^  they  diit 
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tiot  delay  their  progress  in  the  first  instsmce  by  making  e^cur- 
sibns  to  any  great  distance  on  either  side  of  the  river.  They 
left  Es-suan  (or  Syene)  on  their  return,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  twelfth  of  February 
after  having  employed  several  days  at  the  intermediate  placed 
in  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Uppet 
Egypt. 

'These  monuments/  says  Mr.  Hamilton^  p.  18,  '  pt^eseni  li 
very  uniform  appearance ;  and  his  first  impressions  incline  the 
traveller  to  attribute  them  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  epoch. 
The  plans  and  dispositions  of  the  temples  bear  throughout  fit 
.  great  resemblance  to  dne  another.  The  same  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics, the  same  forms  of  the  divinity,  bearing  the  same 
symbols  and  worshipped  in  the  same  manner,  are  sculptured  ori 
their  walls  from  Hermopolis  to  Philae.  They  are  built  of  the 
same  species  of  stone  ;  very  little  difference  is  discerj^iblfe  in  the 
degree  of  excellence  of  workmanship,  or  the  quality'  of  the  ma- 
terials ;  and  where  human  force  has  not  been  evidently  employed 
to  destroy  the  buildings,  they  are  all  in  the  same  state  of  pre- 
servation qr  decay.'  . 

In  estimating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  architecture, 
hs  contrasted  with  that  of  Greece,  Mr.  Hamilton  observes, 
p.  591,  that  as  the  monuments  still  existing  within  the  limits 
of  Greece  are  little  inferior  in  extent,  or  in  the  size  of  their 
several  parts,  to  those  of  Egypt,  consequently  neither  massive- 
ness  nor  durability  can  well  be  considered  the  peculiar  mark 
of  either.  The  Doric  temples  of  Greece  correspond  with 
the  Egyptian  in  simplicity  of  outline,  and  the  regular  dispo* 
sition  of  the  members  of  the  edifice  ;  as  vi^ell  as  in  a  certain 
tone  of  uniformity  among  them  all,  while  no  two  are  exactly 
similar,  and  in  the  general  proportion  of  the  height  of  the^ 
columns  ^vith  the  intercolumniations  and  with  the  diameters. 

*  The  particular  circumstances,.however,  in  which  these  modes 
oi  architecture  really  do  differ,  are  easily  enumerated,  /thd 
Egyptian  columns  are  in  all  instances  perfectly  rour^,  while  thme 
of  Greece  are  in  general  fluted.  The  former,  as  well  as  the  walls 
of  the  same,  are  covered  with  sacred  sculptures,  either  relating 
t(>  or  representing  some  historical  event  or  religious  cefemony : 
no  sculptures  whatever  were  allowed  on  the  latter.  The  portico 
in  front  of  the  cell  of  the  Greek  temples  seldom  if  ever  con- 
sisted of  more  than  two  rows,  sometimes  of  only  one  row  of 
columns.  In  Egyyt  they  are  to  be  seen  two,  three,  and  even 
four  rows  deep,  and  occupying  Uie  whole  breadth  of  the  temple.' 
In  Greece,  the  east  and  west  ends  were  nearly  of  a  sirailaf  con- 
•truction.  In  Egypt  they  always  diilered,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  generally  confined  to  one  e^ctreraity.     The  capital* 
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of  the  columns  in  any  one  Grecian  temple  were  iiniforwr 
.  throughout:  In  Egyptian  temples,  even  in  tbe  same  portieo^ 
it  sometimes  happens  that  no  two  capitals  are  alike.  These  are 
always  richly  ornamented^  while  those  of  Greece  are  perfectly 
^lain/ 

'  But  the  most  essential  difference  between  the  architecture  of 
Greece  and  that  of  Egypt  is  perceived  in  the  entablature  ;  wbe* 
ther  we  consider  that  upon  the  sides  of  the  temples  or  at  the 
extremities.'  The  Grecian  entablature,  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
building  which  rested  on  the  capitals  o(  the  columns,  was  con- 
struct^ in  the  siilnplest  manner,  and  according  to  rules  sane- 
tfoned  by  general  practice.  The  archijlrave  was  a  plain  bf©ck 
of  stone  laid  transversely  on  two  adjacent  capitals,  admitting  of 
little  or  no  ornament ;  on  th'is  were  laid  at  right  angles,  othei^ 
beams  extending  from  one  architrave  to  that  parallel  to  it ;  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  one  another.  The  extremities  of  these 
beams  formed  the  Irigl^phs,  and  the  spaces  between  them,  or 
the  metopes,  were  filled  up  with  square  stones  of  a  sufficient 
thickneKs,  which  in  some  cases  were  plain,  in  others  were  faced 
with  sculptures ;  and  a  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of  these 
members  of  the  architecture  was  that  the  triglyphs  should,  ex- 
cept at  the  angles,  be  placed  immediately  above  the  centre  of 
the  coluinns,  and  above  the  middle  of  the  intercoluroniationsr 
each  metope  forming  nearly  a  square ;  this  succession  of  tri- 
glyphs and  metopes  formed  the  fre'ize.  On  thi&  was  laid  the 
cornice,'  which  in  the  early  and  flourisbing  periods  of  Greciam 
architecture  had  less  elevation,  and  a  greater  projl^ction  than 
Either  of  the  two  other  members.  At  stated  distances  lion« 
heads  were  attached  to  this  part  of  the  entablature,  where  the 
ivatcr  Was  conveyed  from  the  roof,  and  modilhons  were  sculp- 
tured upon  it,  just  where  the  under  surface  overhangs' the  several 
triglyphs  and  metopes. 

'  The  height  of  this  entablature  was  in  general  equal  to  oBe- 
third  of  the  heiglit,  or  about  two  diameters,  of  the  columnr  on 
wbicli  it  rested;  that  portion  of  it  occupied  by  the  architrave, 
was  something  less  than  one  diameter,  the  freize  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  diameter,  and  the  eornicethe  remaining  third.  The 
very  considerable  projection 'given  to  the  cornice,  equal  to  our- 
half  of  tbe  diameter  of  the  column,  by  tbe  depth  of  shade 
which  it  cast  upon  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  dignified  simplicity  .of  the  D^ric  edifices,  gave  to 
tb€fm  that  venerable  and  imposing  character  in  whith  the 
temples  of  the  Ionic  or  Corintbiat^  orders  haive  ever  been  de- 
ficient. 

'  To  add  to  the  grand  appearance  of  tbe  Grecian  temp'es,  thrs 
entablature  was  at  the  two  extremities  surmounted  with  a  tri- 
,  angular  pediment,  or  fronton  ;  tbe  base  of  which  occupied  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  cornice  ;  the  two  sides  meeting  in  an 
obtuse  angle  at  the  top,  at  a  height  generally  eqiral  to  one-tenth 
•f  tbe  breadth  <>f  the  buHding.     The  two  oblique  sides  weve 
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tenninated  by  a  cornice  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  b^s^, 
itnd  the  iotermediate  space  was  either  left  Vacant,  or,  as  in  most 
instances  where  the  temples  wtre  of  a  large  size  anfi  of  grand 
proportions,  was  filled  up  with  colossal  figures  of  deities  ancl 
heroes/  '  In  this  respcdt  the  Egyptiari  boildings  werfe<fdr  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Greece/ 

'  The  entablatures  of  the  temples  along  thd  baiiks  6f  the  Nile 
were  more  simple  and  uniformi ;  the  sculptures  with  which  thc^ 
were  adorneej,  presented  to  the  spectator  neither  the  Yariety, 
nor  the  bold  relief,  nor  the  exquisite  Composition  which  were 
produced  in  the  schools  of  Phidias  and  Polyelctud/ 

*  The  plinth  or  square  stone  placed  upon  the  capital  of  each  Co- 
lumn was  sometimes  flat,  at  others  nearly  of  cubical  dimensions. 
Upon  this  were  laid  transversely,  that  is,  in  the  line  of  the 
breadth  of  the  buildings  large  blocks  of  stone  reaching  froih 
the  centre  of  one  column  to  that  of  the  adjacent  one,  thus  Cor- 
responding to  the  Grecian  architraves.  Very  large  rafters  or 
cross-beams  of  stone  were  then  laid  upon  these,  joinir^  two 
parallel  rows  of  columns ;  and  over-  them  were  placed  other 
layers  of  stone,  which  formed  the  roof;  the  outer  extremities  of 
-frhich,  shaped  into  a  bold  projecting  curve,  corresponded  to  the 
fcornrce;  all  these  several  members  were  covered  with  hiero- 
glypbical  figures,  those  equidistant  from  the  Centre  of  the*  enta- 
blature on  either  side  corresponding  with  one  another  ;  the 
centre  of  the  architrave  is  generally  occupied  with  a  winged 
globe,  or  bird  with  expanded  wings.  The  entablature  over  the 
side  walls  and  posticum  of  the  edifice  is  of  the  same  character, 
differing  only  from  that  in  front*  by  the  sculptures,  which  in 
general  appear  of  a  subotdinate  importance/  \p.  391-^395^) 
• 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  several  of  the  t^gypiian 
temples,  and  particularly  that  at  Ph^lee,  Denon  was  led  to 
.  conclude,  that  the  generd  system  of  construction  was  first  of 
ail  to  raise  the  r^de  mass  of  the  building,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  the  finishing  of  the  several  pafts,  beginning  with 
the  architectural  lines,  and  adding  successively  the  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphical  figures,  the  stucco  and  the  painting.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  however/  observed  in  (he  stone-quarrie*  at  Hadjar 
Silsild     . 

*  several  blocks  cut  out,  trith  ba^f^finfshed  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  architectural  ornaments  ;  some  intended  for  entablatures, 
cornices^  small  propyla«  &c. :  enough  to  cast  a  degree  of  dpubt 
on  the  general  tmtli  of  the  assertion,  that. their  buildings  werit 
^rst  raised  as  rude  unformed  masses,  and  the  sculptqres  after', 
tvards  executed  on  the  walls.'  ^ (p.  84} 

We  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  who  has  iik  anjr  d^ 
pee  attended  to  (he  Subject  6f  Egyptiah  antiqt^tiely  that  theiil' 
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temples  at;e  to  be  considered  as  volumes  6f  learning,  con»- 
prisitig  %)!  the  natural  and  metaphysical,  the  mythological 
'and  historical,  knowledge  of  that  scientific  and  ingenious 
people.  The  initiated,  to  whom  this  ^representative  and 
ftieroglyphical  language  was  familiar,  were  reminded,  by  ibe 
very  plan  of  the  building  as  well  as  by  every  sculptured  or 

5 minted  decoratioa  on  the  walls,  tjie  entablatures,  a»d  the  co» 
nfims  of  t^ir .  temples,  of  the  most  sacred,  recondite,  or 
tuseftti  truths;  while  the  allegories,  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped, and  the  -ce^rtiotites,  under  which  they  were  pro- 
nmlgJkteidl,  W€*re  ^o  fascinating  or  so  sensual  tliat  the  recollec- 
tion of  thfe  Egyptian  religion  made  all  the  Jewish  people 

'  at  the  com^msmd  ©f  Aaroo.tear  the  ear-rin^s  from  their  wiver, 
and  their  sons,  ami  tb^Jr  dauglWers,  with  which  he  u^s  to  make 
the  golden  calf;  Bud  the  impressions  made  by  a  residence  of 
«bove  four  hyndred  years  were  too  strong  ever  to  be  entirely 
-  fei^tten,  es  ioag  as  they  existed  as  a  Jiation/     (P.  47.) 

xHe  key  to  this  sacred  langus^e  is  lost  to  the  present  age, 
,but  better  auspices  seem  to  await  our  posterity,  and  we  may 
indulge  v\ithout  eikbusiasm  in  the  hope,  that  the  perf^t  state 
in  wkieh  so  m^ny  £gyptitti\  montHsents  are  still^to  be  found, 
will  be  the  miedns  of  impa'rting  to  the  world,  if  liot  the  art 
of  tpansforming  waMcing  sticks  into  serpents^  which  Mr. 
H^m^iltoh  Apposes  the  Egyptian  mj^i  to  have  performed  by 
tiattirat  inea^s  (see  p.  62;,  at  least  die  principles  of  that 
]aiowledge  in  Vvhich,  as  is  evident  from  the  monuments  them- 
selves, they  so  far  surpassed  the  powers  of  the  moderns. 

ThcEgyptians  themselves  are  however  asserted  to  have 
.'derived  their  knowledge  from  their' neighbours  on  the  south, 
the  swarthy  Ethiopians,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
issued  from  the  palaces  and  the  colleges  of  Meroe,  either  as 
the  .colonizers,  the  conquerors,  or  the  instructors  of  Egypt. 
Voliiey,  we  believe,  was  the  first  of  the  modern  travellers 
who  observed  the  mulatto  character  in  the  features  of  the 
'modern  Copts,  a  mixed  race,  derived  from  the  descendaritSy 
as  he  concludes,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  Greek  and 
.  Roman  settlers :  J>e  further  noticed  that  the  face  of  llie  spbinx 
ivas  that  of  a  perfect  negro;' and  professor  Blumenbach  ba6 
silica  confirmed  his  cottjectures  by  tlie  observations  which  be 
has  made  on  the  skulls  and  the  characteristic  negro  fea- 
•  tares  of  several  Egyptian  mummies  whicti  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  dissect.  Mr.  Hamilton  conceives  that  he  has  further  . 
established  this  fact  from  having  discovered  among  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Parembole  a  very  remark* 
able  one,  whicb^  -        , 
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i  con8iftt»  of  ihf^e  priests,  tu'o-  of  which  "with  blacky  faces  gtkd 
^ands  ar!e  ijefieresentjed  vpuring  from  two  jars  strings  of  alurnatje 
^eptres  <>f  (fiMiiriai  and  what  are  caWed  cruets  msai<f,  over  thfe 
bead  of  the  oih^r,  whose  face  Is  p^d,'  '  This  singular  represeu- 
tatiof)/  li^  ft4^s>  '  which  is  often  repeated  Ib  all  the  Eorypti^n 
temples^  ht^t  only  I  think  here  and  at  PUill^  and  El^^phs^ntine^ 
with  this  dii^tinctian  of  colour,  may  very  nnturally  be  svipposed 
n  comoi^ihEioration'  of  the  original  transj mission  of  religious 
fahle  ^i  mythologiqal  ritiesf  and  cercmpnies  irpm  the  Uway 
Ethiop  to  t^  coinparaUvel){  foir  Egyptian/    (P.  4^.} 

Thi^  interpretation  must  be  confessec}  t;o  \>e  ingenioikis  and 
plausible,  but  we  hesit^t©  to  admit  it  impjicitly  till  it  sliaU 
have  .been  ascertained  w)ic|t|ier  it  does  not  i;;lash  with  wh^t 
Denoiiy.  as  Wi^U  as  Mr*. Hamilton  himself,  observed  among 
the  paifHings  ki  the  tqmbs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes^  wher^ 
there  are  many  figures  ef  :f»«rsonli  decajdtitarledy  ait  of  wbooi 
are  blacky  white  their  efxeculiofiers,  who  are  seen  with  knives 
in  their  hands^  and  the  heads  lying  between  tbvm  and  th^ 
¥iotims,  are  red.  Mr.  Hamiiton  indeed  ifitierprets  this  pic- 
ture in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to^  tb^  Egyptian  phiJo^ 
sophy,  and  to  the  bold  impartiality  of  i^s  prpfessor^,  jm%^  he 
do^s  it  without  any  view  to  hi^  former  CQ^ijemur^  pn  that  £^t 
ParejjBbule^  which  howevf^r  it  tett4s  tp  cprrobgral;)^ ;  fpr  k^d 
he  recQilected  that  oagtoe^  generally  repre^enf  t,l)e  pri^st3  qr 
the  inttruct^tjrs  d(  the  Eigyptifiu^,  h^  ,w  ould  have  interpreteH 
this  picture,  not  as  a  general  censure  on  the  monarch  for  his 
injustice  towards  hi»  meaner  subjectSi  but  merely  as  a  coo^ 
demuatioQ  of  bis  severity  (p wards  th^  priesthood. 

*  Nothing,'  be  says,  '  could  exceed  riry  astonishmfent  on  first 
Yfcwing  these  representations.  I  little  €xpeote<t  to  see  in  the 
«epulehre«  of  kings,  and  in  the  seats  ofdedth,  such  unvarni^lti^ 
records  of  the  cruel  and  bloody  characten  of  those  who  had 
built  tbem.  A  conqueror  in  the  hour  of  exultation  and  of  tri- 
umph might  be  gratified  by  ^be  idea  of  iBWQortaiizing  his  v\q^ 
lories,,  and  even  his  cruellies,  by  having  theii\  ^c]Ulptur^d  on  tbie ' 
walls  of  palaces  and  temples;  Hut  hoiy  could  he  vvi^h  the  same 
to  fqllow  him  to  his  grave?  Such  a  confes,»ioii  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  pride  and  vain-glory  of  man.  But  on  a  further 
consideration  we  could  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  just 
merit  of  the  nation,  who  in  common  cases  did  not  allow  the 
honour  of  funeral  rites  to  those  who  had  acted  yW  during  their 
life.  These  rites  could  not  indeed  be  refused  to  the  memory  of 
a  sovereign^  aiia  therefore,  however  reprehensible  may  have 
been  his  actions,  they  permitted  him  to  rest  in  peace  within  the 
Hionuroent.  be  had  erected,  and  adorned  with  every  exterior 
mark  of  grai^deun  and  magnificence.  At  tbe^saifta  time  justice 
required  that  the  spiritual  rewaid  he  was  to  meet  with  in  another 
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.,  worlds  thpuld  be  proportioned  to  his  deserts^  and  according  t« 
the  judgment  of  Him  who  knoweth  all  the  secrets  of  the  hearty 
In  this  idea  they  very  aptly  represented  the  unfortUnikte  victims 
of  his  barbarity  and  aihbition  pressing  forward  tp  the  last  trl<r 
bunal,  to  btar  witness  against  their  oppressor,  each  of  them 
producing^  as  his  vouchers,  his  wound,  his  fetters,  and  his  blood. 

'  If  such  really  were  the  objects  of  the  Egyptian  legislators  (and 
we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  them  any  other),  if  they  dareid  to 
apeak  this  language  of  truth  and  honesty  to  the  manes  of  ^ 
monarch,  whose  son  was  on  the  throne — we- must  begin  to  pay  a 
ju^ter  tribute  of  veneration  to  those  laws  which  we  as  yet  but 
)uiow  in  mutijfated  friagipents ;  we  must  po  longer  wonder  at 
the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  Solori  or  Lycurgus,  who  brought  from 
Egypt'  only  some  fi^int  gleams  of  what  they  ipust  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  country,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  Grecian  Codes  ;  we  must  regard  the  Egyptian  con? 
atitution  as  containing  as  just  and  equal  laws  as  ever  were 
enacted ;  and  we  can  willingly  respect  a  religion  teaching  such 
excellent  principles  of  final  retribution,  and  which  set  no  difr 
ference  beyond  the  grave  between  th^  sovereign  aqd  the  meanest 
pf  his  spbjects/    (P.  157.) 

The  sculptiires  and  pai^itings  iii  the  tombs  of  private  per- 
sons at  Eleithiajsiy  tp  which  the  attention  pf  the  travellers  was 
directed  by  a  brief  description  of  them  published  in  the 
Decade  Egypti|eni)e^  gratified  their  "Curiosity  by  the  detailed 
tind  general  representation,  which  they  exhibit  of  the  humble 
tind  dopie^tic  occupations  of  the  Egyptian  peasants  and  their 
^ndlords.  Tliis  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  work,  and  the  en^ 
c^ravings  illustrating  it,  will  be  perused  with  peculiar  interest, 
9I9  th^y  npt  oply  pourtray  in  a  c|eaf  vaud  jiistinct  language, 
scenes  sind  pircumstancea,  wl|ich  escape  the  att^ntipn  pf  hisr 
tory,  but  also  enable  us  to  estimate  the  veracity  of  the  Gfreek 
apthors  who  have  incidentally  adverted  to  them. 

In  reviewing  a  work  like  the  present,  which,  in^'the  care 
ifvbich  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  evinces  so  great  a  respect 
for  the  publip,  to  which  it  is  submitted,  we  shall  not  willingly 
animadvert  upon  some  trifling  inaccuracies  which  occasionally 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  attentipn  of  the  author.  We 
(Dannot  however  omit  noticing  an  arithpietical  error  in  p.  132, 
whe;"e  in  speaking  of  the  Atfi2(/rf^  gates  of  ancient  Thebes, 
from  each  of  which  two  hundred  armed  chariots  occasionally 
issued,  Mr.  f^amiltori  calculates  tbe  total  npmbef  of  war- 
riors conveyed  ip  the3e  chariots  to  bave  been  pn1y^b?^r  Moif* 

,  We  shall  conclude  our  extracts. with  Mr.  .Hamilton's  ob- 
servations on  the  zodiacs  which  have  been  lately  disco v^r^d 
^itbin  the  great  temple  of  Tentyr^. 
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'  I  have  to  regret  that  these  monuments  have  a«  yet  been 
4eemed  so  little  worthy  the  attention  of  astronomers  and  aiiti- 
^oaries.  Little,  I  belie ve«  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject,  except  a  short  treatise  by  Signor  Visconti,  and  some 
remarks  upon  that  gentleman'^  conjectures  by  de  la  Lande.' 

*  Signior  Visconti  has  given  a  concise  description  of  the  large 
sodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  the  pronaon,  from  Denon's  drawing ; 
for  this  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  engraving  accompanying  this 
workx  which  is  taken  from  an  original  drawing  miide  by  Major 
Hayes  on  the  spot,  with  very  great  attention.  It  will  he  se^n 
that  the  two  ioner  rows  contain  <he  signs  of  the  zodiac  inter<!> 
apersedwith  other  figures,  clusters  of  stars  and  hierogJypUical 
Inscriptions :  that  the  two  outer  ro^s  contain  each  ciineteea 
boats>  with  one  or  more  figures  in  each  boat,  decorated  likewise 
with  stars,  and  illu6trated  with  sacred  characters.  These^ 
being  thirty-eightx  i«  number,  M.  Visconti  is  of  opinion,  are 

'  intended  for  the  thirty -si^  decans  or  genii,  each  of  whom  pre* 
sided  over  ten  degrees  of  the  zodiacal  circle,  and  who  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  ancient  books*  of  astrology*  and  in 
ether  curious  monuments*  Of  the  two  remaining  boats  he  sup^ 
poses  the  first,  which  occurs  to  the  left,  may  typify  the  tutelary 
genius  of  the  whole  year;  and  that  on  the  right,  being  the  only 
one  which  contains  three  figures,  relates  to  the  intercalary  days, 
or  iiAt^na  tfrayofMvxa;  I  should  rather  think  they  are  intended 
to  represent  the  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern  ' 
hemisphere,  as  known  in  those  times ;  and  the  figures  inter* 
spersed  with  the  zodiacal  signs  may  be  the  other  constellations 
more  immediately  over  our  heads.  These  conjectures,  howevei||| 
can  only  be  verified  by  a  deeper  insight  into  the  secrets  of  ^yp» 
tian  astronomy  than  we  at  present  possess.' 

*  On  entering*  the  temple,  the  natural  order  of  the  signs  ill 
perceived  to  be  from  the  leit  to  the  right,  that  is,  beginning  on 
the  left  hand  near  the  front  of  the  pronaon,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  back  ;  they  are  then  resumed  on  the  right  side  in  an 
opposite  direction/ 

'  The  first  which  occurs  in  the  line  of  the  catusterismsis,  as 
Signor  Visconti  obseryes,  t[>e  sign  of  Leo ;  the  last  on  that  sid« 
is  Capricornus.  The  first  on  the  other  Mne  is  Aquarius,  and  the 
laH  is  Gemiui.  Ttie  sign  of  Cancer  appearing  here  to  be  want* 
ing  to  make  up  the  six;  last,  Visconti  concluded  it  to  be  repre* 
sented  under  the  form  of  a  sceptre  surmounted  with  a  hawk« 
With  these  data,  some  philosophers  have  concluded  that  the 
situation  of  Leo  ascertained  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice. :  but  Visconti  rejects  this  supposition, 
on  the  ground  that  Libra,  which,  he  says,  must  be  the  symbol 
of  the  equinox,^  would  in  that  case  be  misplaced,  there  being 
only  one  sign  between  it  and  Leo.  He  then  concludes  that  this 
solsticemust  have  been  in  the  sign  preceding  Leo,  i.  e.  in  Can* 
cer;  and  he  remarks,  as  a  proof  of.  this  opinion,  that  in  tbe 
;K>diaGal  line  between  Gemini  and  Leo,  there  is  the  figure  ef 
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Ifis  in  a  boat  pouring  water  from  twp  jars,  emblematical  of  tlaa- 
iBundation  of  the  Nile,  a  phenomenon  always  coteaiporary  with 
the  beginnipgof  the  summer/ 

'  He  then  makes  some  other  observations  on  the  points  of  Fe^ 
semblance  between  this  zodiac  and  ^thobe  of  the  Greejc^^  alV 
tending  to  prove  a  communication  of  the  elements  of  a^i  ronomy, 
between  the  two  nations  before  the  period  of  this  monun^ent,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  attribute  tp  it  an  antiquity  eqqal  to  the 
efirlier  periods  of  this  science  even  among  the  Greeks.' 
.  *  He  is  inchned  to  believe  tpat  it  was  erected  during  that 
period  when  the  Thoth  vag^e^  or  the  jbeginning  pf  the  vague 
Egyptian  year,  which  was  likewise  the  sacerdotal  year,  corres-^ 
ponded  to  the  sign  of  Leo ;  which  was  the  ease  between  the 
twelfth  and  liundred  and  thirty-second  years  of  the  cbristiai| 
era.  But  Signor  Visconti  withholds  his  final  opinio^  on  the 
subject  until  the  inscription  on  the  cornice^hall  be  deciphered.' 

**  I  have  given  this  abstract  of  Visconti's  opinipn  on  this  sub- 
ject with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  ^ery  same  which  I  had 
formed  upon  the  sp^t,  on  the  inspection  pf  the  original  monu^ 
B).ent,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  two  very  desiderata  whic^ 
\ke  has  so  intuitively  pointed  out  a^  still  wanting  for  the  final 
decision  pf  this  question.  The  one  is  the  in$criptloQ  I  havfs 
given,  in  which  the  reign  of  Tiberins  is  fixe^,  as  the  pisripd  to 
irhich  pnay  be. assigned  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
^pther  aflR)rds  the  most  satisfactory  propf  that  the  svnpmer  solr 
9tice  was  at  this  time  in  Cancer  ;  consequently,  that  the  era  in 
question  conld  not  be  far  removed  from  the  nativity  pf  Cltrist, 
^he  Cancer,  or  crab,  is  certainly  not  among  the  signs ;  but  in 
Mpu  of  it, the  reader  will  pbserve  two  beetles,  or  scafab^iT^one 
at  the  beginning  of  the  descending  signs,,  the  other  at  the  pnd 
ef  the  ascending  signs,  The  scarabgeus  &  an  apimal  peculiarly 
Egyptian,  abounding  throughout  the  country,  and  for  many 
years  held  in  religious  veneration.  It  occurs  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  of  the  temples,  and  was  supposed  the  peculis^r 
fDmblem  of  the  sun,  pf  course  more  particularly  the  type  of  th« 
ann  at  its  greatest  height.  The  figure  might,  very  easily  be 
^lianged  Intp  the  Cancer,  or  crab,  by  the  inadvertence  of  the 
preeks*' 

•  *  As  the  sun  is  at  this  period  just  passing  from  Cancer  into 
Gemini,  and  it  is  said  astronomically  to  enter  Cancer  abou't  thp 
21st  of  June,  it  must  have  been  in  that  sign  for  more  th^  two 
^hoi^sand  years  past;  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  situa- 
lion'  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  would  have  been  about 
•A*2%  parts  pf  the  signrof  Cancer  removed  from  that  pf  Leo,  that 
is,  it  would  have  left  Leo  aboiit  four  hundred  years  :  and  on  an 
inspection  of  the  drawing,  the  scarabseus  neart Gemini  is  very 
considerably  less  than  that  near  I-eo ;  not  indeed  that  we  can 
hope  to  obtain  any  positive  accuracy  fropi  the  comparative  size 
pf  these  two  figures,  butthus/ar  at  Vast  we  may,  I  think,  coor 
elude,  without  sacrificing  facts  and*  certainties  to.  conjecture/ 
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*  De  la  Lan3e,  in  the  passage  above  referred  lo,  i^  likcfwise  of 
opinion  that'  the  double  appearance  of  the  Cancer  is  a  proof 
that  the  zodiac  in  question  was  composed  at  the  time  \vhen  the 
summe^.solstice  was  in  the  middle  of  that  sign,  which  he  state* 
to  have  taken  place  about  three  thousand  years  ago;  that  is, 
twelve  hundred  year^  before  the  christian  era  :  and  he  refers  th^ 
reader  to  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  another  work  to 
prov^  that  it  was  about  this  period  of  the  world  when  the  system 
of  the  heavens  was^ constructed,  on  which  Eudoxus,  about  eight 
hundred  yeslrs  afterwards,  wid  Aratus  his  follower,  desorit>ed 
the  sphere.  While,  however,  he  attributes  this  antiquity  to  the 
Bendera  todw,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the  probability 
that  the  temple  itself,  within  whicb  it  is  engraved,  may  be  of  a 
«iuqh  later  date.'     (P.  209—214.) 

Arti  V". — The  Damhters  of  Isetiljerg,  a  Bavarian  Ro^ 
,  mance,  4  Vols,.     By  Alicia  Tyndal  Falmer,  Author  of 

the'^  Umband  and  Lover.     I^ndon,  Lackington,  1810, 

Prico  !/•  4s,  , 

« 

MISS  PALMER  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  she  was 
much  diseoiiraged  by  a  seinsible  old  friend  from  attempting 
this  species  of  writing  ;  bat  that  by  laying  down  such  whole* 
some  ru>es  as  she  thought  would  ensure  the^  success  of  hei* 
work,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sober  objections  of  her 
friend,  and  produced  her  romance  of  the'  Husband  and  the 
Lover,  This  first  essay  having  experienced  a  favourable 
reception,  she  now  indulges  us  with  the  Daughters  of  Isen- 
berg,  which,  we  think,- far  superior  to  her  former  work  ii\  the 
diversity  of  character,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the 
general  executiou.  Nor  have  we' quite  so  mach  history 
Jbleaded  with  the  fiction ;  this  difference  contributes  to  the 
advantage  which  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg  cfaim  over  the 
Husband  and  the  Lover.  But  we  think  that  in  one  point  of 
view  o«r  fair,  authoress  has  not  been  quite  so  judicious'  as  in 
ber  former  production.  In  that  she  rejected  the  admissioi| 
of  the  marvellous ;  in  this  she  has  bad  recourse  to  the  hack- 
peyed  and  nauseating  introduction  of  figures  in  complete 
armour,  obtruding  their  persons  when  their  company  is  by 
no>  means  wanted,  and  when  it  cannot  confribute  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  piece. 

The  Baron  a»>d  Baroness  Isenberg  are  represented  as  the 
most  amiable  of  beings ;  the  latter  a  most  beautiful  French 
lady,  tlie  only  iftiild,  of  the  Count  D'Aubry,  a  French  noble- 
paan^-whooi  he  bad  marriec)  coatrary  to  the  wi&besof^bep 
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fattier,  by  sahom  her  hand  had  been  destined  (o  her  cousin 
Hubert  de  Cnevecu&ur.  This  offence  is  not  forgiven  by 
the  disap[>ointed  father,  who  is  represented  as  the  most  in* 
flexible  of  papa's.  The  Baron  Isenberg  and  his  lad^  there* 
fore  make  themselves  as  happy  as  they  can  under  this  dis- 

Skasure ;  they  enjoy  all  those  elegant  comforts  which  af« 
uence  bestows,  and  all  those  delights  which  refined  and 
liberal  minds  are  capable  of  receiving  in  the  unremitted  af* 
fection  of  each  dther,  and  in  promoting  the  moral  and  mental 
culture  of  their  lovely  children. 

This  amiable  family  consists  of  three  daughters,  two  sona^ 
and  a  maiden  sister  of  the  baron's,  the  Lady  Marguerite, 
who^e  verbose  pedantry  spoils  the  many  amiable  traits  of  her 
character,  and  renders  her  an  absurd  and  fatiguing  old  maid« 
In  this  portrait,  M;ss  Palmer  has  miserably  failed.  The 
'  Lady  Marguerite  cannot  raise  the  smile  which  the  authoresa 
intended  that  she  should  by  her  pedantry,  which  is  disgustingly 
stupid,  or  by  her  misplaced  and  misapplied  words,  wbiqh  ex* 
cite  no  merriment.  For  the  truth  of  this  observation  we  will 
introduce  her  to  our  readers  in  the  same  manner  as  she  makes 
her  debut  in  the  romance, 

*  ^.My  nieces/  said  the  Lady  Marguerite,  as  soon  as  she  bad 
taken  her  usual  seat  at  the  breakfast  tahle,  *  you  will  scarcely 
injkiate  that  I  come  the  harbinger  of  good  tidings,  when  I 
cmtnciafe  to  you  that  pne  is  ncVly  arrived  from  Sigismui^d  witb 
dispatches,  Avhich,  however,  In  ihy  existimationt  S2iiror  ot  9,  dis" 
fathy  which  merits  increpation.  The  exoptatian  of  the  youth  to 
embrace  the  illustrious  family  of  ^hich  he.  has  the  glory  to  be 
the  induciate  heir,  follows  hard  on  the  course  of  his  herald.' 

This  jargon  is  followed  by  much  more  of  the  same  kind, 
but  we  presume  the  above  Will  be  an  ample  specimen  ;  and 
indeed  it  savours  jso  much  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bradshaw's 
*  Lady  Maskulinsky's  nonsense,  that  we  cannot  help  express* 
ing  our  surprize  that  the  correct  style,  and  uniformly  goo<i 
langiiage  of  Miss  Painter,  should  be  sullied^  by  suchadis-* 
gusting  species  of  false  wit. 

As  the  Daughters  of  Isenberg  are  the  heroines  of  this 
romance,  we  will  give  the  leading  traits  of  their  character. 
The  eldest  daughter  Pauline  is  amiable,  lovely,  and  dignified 
in  person  and  manners,  but  pensive  and  abstracted,  through 
declining  health.*  Tliis  latter  circumstance  is  oc<^ioned  t)y 
the  untoward  circumstances  which  accompany  her  fixing  her 
affections  on  one,  whose  fallen  fortunes  seem  to  portend 
nothing  but  infelicity,  in  this^  young  lady  is  exemplified  the 
ifnpi'Qpriety  of  disguising  from  htr  indulgent  p^rept*  b^ 
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ieci*et  correspondence  with  her  lover.  The  consciousness  of 
feting  thus  impreperly  preys  on  her  health  and  spirits,  and 
though  she  at  length  discloses  the  progress  of  tn^r  passion  to 
lier  parents,  and  obtains  th«ir  forgiveness  and  sympathy,  shd 
does  not  recover  her  former  health  and  sprightlihess  till  those 
obstacles  are  removed,  which  prevent  the  lover  from  making 
his  proposals  of  marriage  under  the  sanction  of  her  parents. 
This  character  is  very  naturally  drawn ;  her  amiable  self-con* 
damnation  aqd  the  innocence  which  runs  through  the  narrative 
in  which  she  tells  her  love-story  to  her  mother,  are  described 
with  simplicity  and  interest.  Pauline  also  meets  with  a  ro- 
mantic adventure.  Travelling  through  a  forest  with  her 
friend  Lady  Aberdale,  they  are  attacked  by  ,banditti^  and 
carried  into  a  cavern.  Here  the  horrible  and  the  marvellous 
are  ^  wonderfully  chimed  together  as  h6art  can  wish.  Pauline 
also  escapes  as  miraculously  as  any  heroiue  of  romance  ev€lr 
did>  ever  could,  or  ever  wished  to  escape. 

The  second  daughter  Carenthea  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
laughter-loving  goddess  herself  j  but  with  all  her  sense  and 
wit  she  is  a  most  teazing  and  consummate  coquet)  with  all 
(the  life  and  mischief  of  fun  which  an  easy  heart  and  high 
animal  spirits  inspire.  This  lovely  girl  gives  an  animation  to 
the  family  group ;  which,  otherwise,  independant  of  all  the 
quantity  of  amiability  they  possess,  might  be  thought  tame 
and  insipid.  This  character  also  furnishes  a  lesson  to  our 
•young  and  beautiful  ladies,  to  rdn  in  their  spirits,  Sind  to  b« 
more  sparing  of  those  coquetish  airs  and  trifling  manners  by 
which  Carenthea  torments,  and  finally  loses  her  lover. 

Carenthea,  who  is  the  chosen  lady  of  the  Don  Alphonso 
de  Lerma,  plays  him  so  hiany  pretty  pranks,  and  trifles  with 
bis  passion,  which  is  ardent  and  sincere,  in  so  blameable  a 
manner,  that  the  don  at  length  quits  tRe  gay  Carenthea,  with 
the  resolve  of  breaking  her  chains.  She  wears  the  willow 
for  some  time  and  repents  her  treatment  of  tliis  worthy  man 
whom  she  sincerely  loves,  when,  some  few  mistakes  and  love- 

3uarrels  being  explained,  Don  Alphonso  weds  the    lively 
aughter  of  the  Baron  Isenberg.     She  is  represented  through- 
out to  be  precisely  the  character  formed 

'  io  create  when  known  and  loved  the  charm  or  torment  of  Don 
Alphonso's  life.  Her  lovely  person  and  playful  elegance,  at* 
tracted,  interested,  and  enlivened  his  naturally  grave  disposition, 
opening  to  it  a  new  and  intoxicating  source  of  pleasure  :  while 
the  dignifled  character,  the  high  cultivation  of  mind,  and  pohsh 
.  of  manners  set  oflP  by  the  fine  face  and  figure  of  De  Lerma^ 
tnade  an  impression  on  the  flattering  heart  of  Carenthea/ 
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After  marriage  she  becomes  the  lively  ga^humoared 
matron  instead  of  the  playful  and  teazing  coqueC 

'I'he  third  daughter,  on  uhom  the  chief  interest  of 
the  piece  revolves,  is  named  Viola,  and  is  represented  a| 
•sweet,  and  as  modestly  retiring,  as  the  flower  fronr)  which  she 
derives  her  name.  She  is  one  of  those  lovely  females,  who 
do  not  like  to  intrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  com- 
pany. She  does  not  make  any  prominent  exlubition  of  her 
accomplishments;  and  though  sbe  sings  and  plays  lik^.a9 
tngel,  she  exercises  those  talents  cliie%  for  the  amusement 
of  her  own  family.  To  give  her  character  in4he  words  of 
ker  governess^  we  shall  find  that  in  do  being  hut  Viola-  had 
$he  seen  a 

^  mind  so  superior,  ddorned  by  gucb  innate  modesty  ;  so  ncmdi 
genius,  so  happily  tempered  by  sensibility ;  and  that,  what 
completed  the  loveliness  of  her  character,  was  her  enchanting 
simplicity  of  manners,  which,  to  one  who  hatl  j^tudied  her  every 
thought  and  action  afi  she  had  done,  rendered  her  less  the  object 
of  her  love  than  of  her  esteem  and  admiration.' 
'  <  • ' 

This  young  lady  is  beloved  by  and  loves  the  Marqiiisrde 
ViMefose  et  D'Aubigne,  a  young  nobleman^  whose  amiable 
JMnners  and  noble  qualities  of  mind  render  him  worthy  of 
Ae  sweet  Viola.  The  union  of  these  deserving  young 
people  is  agreed  upon,  when  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Jsen- 
berg  are  sum  owned  to  Paris  to  receive  the  forgivenesd-  of  the 
^Id  Count  D'Aubry,  the  barpness's  father,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  dying.  He  proves,  however,  not  to4)e  so  near  his  end; 
he  recovers  aiul  learns  the  prospcfcts  that  are  opening  to  his 
gaand  daughters^  all  of  which  he  approves  except  those  of 
Viola.  He  i-esolves  to  prevent  her  union  with  Villerose,  in 
whom  he  discovers  the  usurper  (tliough  the  innooent  one)  of 
his  nephew  Hubert  de  Crevecoeur's  title  and  fortwties.  He 
accordingly  desires  an  interview  with  Villerose,  in  which 
iBterview  he  prohibits  his  addresses  to  Viola,  nnA  very  un- 
ceremoniously teHs  him  that  disgrace  and  infamy  stain  hi« 
birth.  This  is  a  thunder-bolt, to  the  poor  marquis,  who  is 
isnorant  of  the  history  of  his  nK>ther,  who  had  been  left,  as 
she  supposed,  a  widow,  by  her  husband's  falling  in  battle. 
And  although  she  had  promised  this  husband,  when  he  left 
her,  that  she  would  be  constant  till  her  death,  yet  she 
forgets  this  precipitate  vow,  and  marries  a  second  time,  at 
the  end  of  ten  months^  the  Marquis  D'Aubigne.  At  a  fete, 
given  in  honour  of  this  ill-fated  marriage,  her  former  husbanc) 
fippeaf£(  Aindei:  the  ^baraqte^  of  9  bridegroom  masked^  aodl 
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after  dancing  an  allemande  with  hh  wife,  he  throws  oflF  hu 
mask  and  disappears  with  her  through  a  trap  door. 

A  duel  ensues  between  the  rival  hushandd,  and  both  afe 
kilM.  Some  time  after  this  catastrophe  the  widow  is  de- 
livered of  a  %ovij  whose  cluing  to  the  cHie  or  other  of  the 
estates  of  the  two  husbands,  is  decided  in  the  <;hiki*8  favour 
fov  the  parliarmsfit  of  Paris,  wlio  invest  him  with  botli  that  of 
Viilerose  and  D'Aubigne  to  the  excluwoB  of  Hubert  de 
Creveceeur  and  de  Mornie.  The  Marquis  Vitlerose,  who 
iad  'been  kept  ignorant  of  these  particulars  of  his  family,  k 
no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  them  than  he  makes  pvet 
one  part  of  his  property  to  de  CreveccBur,  and  the  other  to 
de  Hornje,  who  proves  to  be.  the  lover  of  Pauline.  He 
writes  a  farewel  to  his  sweet  Viola,  and  enters  the  army  as  a 
common  soldier.  Here  his  skill  aod  courage  soon  distinguish 
him:  and  he  is  speedily  raised  from  the  ranks.  He  continues 
to  perforin  feats  of  valour,  but  at  length  eews  is  brougiu  of 
his  death,  as  well  a^  of  that  of  the  siibtle  de  Crevecoeur^  wbo 
wished  to  espouse  Viola. 

Vibla^s  constancy  is  not  to  be  i(haken;  she  lives  almost 
broken-hearted,  but  firm  in  her  iove  and  constafncy*  to  ViHe- 
rose.  At  length  the  empress  demands  her  iti  marriage  for 
one  of  her  friends.  '  She  pleads  her  former  engagement ;  and 
declares  her  resolution  of  never  violating  her  plighted  faith, 
and  the  impossibility  of  her  loving  another.  Whilst  she  is 
expressing  these  sentiments  to  the  empress  herself,  they  ar^ 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  af  the  nobleman,  whom  the 
empress  intends  for  her ;  and  who  proves  no  other  than  the ' 
supposed  lost  Marquis  de  Viilerose,  under  the  title  of  Coiint 
Altenfoui^,  to  which  be  had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  a 
c^asin  on  hiff  member's  side.  The  constancy  of  the  interesting 
Viola  is  fitly  reyrarded  as  well  as  that  of  Viilerose,  or  radier 
Count  Alteribui^. 

The  chief  beauties  of  this  romance  consist  in  the  perspi- 
cuity of  the  narrative,  and  the  well-drawn  chai*acters  of  the 
three  datighters  of  the  house  of  tsenberg.  The  chevalier 
Florio  contributes  to  enliven  the  whole ;  but  as  this  character 
is  taken,  from  history,  the  authoress  claims  little  merits  farther 
than  making  it  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  story.  The 
chevalier  Florio  proves  to  be  the  daughter  of  Augustus  the 
Third,  who  bad  been  driven  from  his  electorate  in  Saxon}V 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  his  capital  at  Warsiiw,  and  who  bad 
gained  ber  father^s  permis^n  to  travel  through  part  of  Ger* 
many,  en  eavaliisr.  The  character  of  Doctor  Martittias  has 
Boeing  very  new,  but  it  is  rather  laughable  than  otherwise. 
Our  readersmaT^pterfaapsfifced's^cimienof  this  performance^ 
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^ivhich  we  will  give  them  before  we  lake  our  leave  of  M«s^ 
l^aliner.  For  this  purpose  we  will  extract  the  accouut  which 
4)onna  Careuthea  gives  of  her  mifichief-working  spirit  on  m^ 
good  Doctor  Martimas. 

'*  You  cantfot  inKagiitcf,  Lady  Abcfdale/'  said  the  laughing' 
Bonna  Carenth^a,  as  soon  ^s  the  clo^ng  of  the  door,  shut  from 
her  sight  the  rolling  motion  of  his  btilky  form — rendered  then 
particularly  grotesque  by  his  mock  dignity,  *^  You  cannot 
imagine  how  I  envy  you  the  society  of  that  singularly  comic 
personage !  whose  attitudes  and  movements  alone  might  serve/ 
during  his  whde  life,  as  an  admirable  study  for  a  paiDter-=-of 
caricature !  I  am  sure  in  that  very  dreary,  dismaly  miseral^le 
visit  of  our's  to  Liancouir,  just  before  my  grandfather's  dealh, 
I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me^if  it  hbd  not  been 
for  the  pleasure  I  received  in  examining  the  magic  boudoir  of 
the  late  Marchioness  de  Villerose,  ana  the  entertainrnem  the 
doctor  afibrded  me.  But  though  I  was  then  so  selflisli  as  to  kee^ 
this  last  enjoyment  to  myself,  I  will  now  amuse  you,  and  those 
young  roguesf  ^my  nephews^  with  a  description  of  my  attk 
amusement/' 

The  anxious  eye  of  De  Lerma,  had  turned  with  uneasiness 
towards  Count  Altenberg,  on  observing  that  this  ill-judged  allw- 
sion  of  his  lady  (which  could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse  painful  re« 
collections  in  the  bosom  of  that  friend)^  caused  biW  to  Hse  an^ 
walk  with  some  emotion  to,  a  window.  In  the  next  moment 
b'owever  the  cloud  which  had  shaded  his  countenance  passed  off; 
be  approached  the  chair  of  his  Viola,  and  leaning  over  its  back 
attended  to  the  passing  scene,  till  he  found  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  to  join  in  the  mirth  excited  by  the  comic  humour  the 
lively  lady  was  ex*hibiting.  -^ 

V  You  must  all  know,"  pursued  she,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
effect  her  words  had  produced  on  Altenberg,  and  the  pain  her 
inconsideration  gave  Don  AlphonbO— "  You  must  all  remember 
the  terrible  confusion  occasioned  the  ^nqrning  after  our  af rival' 
at  Liancour  by  the  loss  of  Doctor  Martimas's  portmanteau; 
though  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  you  suspect  by  whose  contrivance 
it  was  left*behind.  Know  then  i' was  mine  !  I  had  over-heard 
the  mirth -inspiring  man  giving  such  tediously  minute,  charges 
respecting  it,  the  evening  before  we  left  Isenberg,  thai  I  thought 
by  circumventing  his  caution  I  might  make  tor  myself  a/Tlttte 
sport.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  left  the  hall,  into  which  he 
liad  caused  it  to  be  borne,  .and  the  domestics  Were  out  of  the 
way,  Imade  Theresa  carry  it  into  the  closet,  and  put  her  own  trunk 
(in  appearance  a  great  deal  resembhng  it)  in  the  place  of  the 
doctor's ;  which  in  due  time  was  carefully  lodgen  as  his,  ac^ 
cording  to  his  orders,  in  the  boot  of  Lady  Aberdale's  coach,  no 
one  suspecting  the  trick  till  the  evil  attending  it  was  past  remedy.^ 
You  may  a]l  well  look  surprized,  when  you  recollect  the  admi-^ 
rattle  discretion  with  which  I  ^ticcaled  kiy  exultation  duriog  ., 
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breakfast;  joining  my  kind  condolences  to  those  of  tbe  rest  of 
the  party,  and  protest!  nj^  my  belief  the  t  one  of  my -papa's 
eoats^  except  being  a  trifle  too  long,  might  well  supply  the  loss 
of  bis  own.  No  sooner  was  the  plan  of  trial  agreed  on,  thfin 
I  took  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  making  his  choice  of  a- 
garment  in  my  papa's  dressing  room,  to  step  into  his  (which 
was  divided  only  by  a  door  from  mine),  and  hiding  myself  l^- 
hind  tbe  hangings,  in  which  I  made  a  hole  large  enough  to  give 
me  a  view  of  the  passing  scene,  was  soon  after  regaled  by  a 
sight  of  the  doctor,  who  entered,  followed  by  Luseck  with  tbe 
clothes. 

''  I  think  I  at  this  moment  have  him  before  me/'  pursued  tha 
laughing  Donna  Carenth^a,  *'  making  his  coup  d'essai  on  tbe 
waistcoat !  Heavens  !  what  an  expense  of  breadth — of  strength 
—of  temper,  followed  !  The  impenetrable  stability  of  his 
mighty  fedy  corporate  stubbornly  refused  to  be  imprisoned 
within  a  compass  so  narrow ;  he  however  with  Qnshaken  firm- 
ness, long  persisted  in  trying  tp  compel  it  to  obedience.  Now, 
with  heightened  colour  and  suspended  respiration,  he  would 
succeed  in  shrinking  himself  within  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
hair's  breadth  of  bringing  the  garment  to  button;  then  would 
bis  full  hmgs  burst  from  control,  and  the  panting  doctor  was 
fain  to  solicit  a  truce^  till  his  recovered  breath  enabled  him 
to  renew  the  unequal  combat !  At  length  the  waistcoat,  yielding 
to  the  united  force  of  the  doctor  and  Luseck,  obligingly  .opened 
behind  with  a  renting  reluctance,  and  embraced  the  ample  cor* 
poration  which  had  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  to  press  it  into 
compliance,  leaving  its  antipodes  to  cool  at  leisure.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  With  the  terrible  breach  at  the  back,  became  the 
question ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  call  in  the  advice  and 
aid  of  the friponne  Theresa,  whom  Luseck,  with  much  naivetie, 
assured  the  doctor,  was  not  only  the  best  tempered,  but  th^ 
tnost  ingenious  girl  in  the  world. 

*•  With  well  acted  demureness,  Theresa  obeyed  the  Summons, 
and  listened  to  a  statement  of  the  tragi-comic  case;  as  the  best 
remedy  to  which,  she  proposed  the  tackingof  strings  on  each 
side  the  chasm,  by  way  of  keeping  together  the  dissevered  aar- 
nient.  To  this  proposal  the  doctor  graciously  acceded  ;  and  on 
it&  completion  was  so  unconscious  of  the  ten  inch  law  given  him 
J>y  Theresa'a  tape,  that  be  protested  the  few  stitches  which  were 
ripped,  had  rendered  the  vest  perfectly  easy  and  commodious. 
This  difficulty  surmounted,  our  hero  proceeded  to  adorn  himself 
vith  the  coat;  into  the  sleeves  of  which  he  slid  his  hands,  aid 
dexterously  throwing  it  over  his  head,  became  suddenly  fixed,  as 
by  magic,  in  ^n  ektatic  posture  !  A  strait  waistcoat  could  not 
toore  effectually  have  pinioned  the  fin-like  arms  to  the  *  ribless' 
sides  of  the  enchanting  doctor,  ttian  did  the  efforts  he  made  to 
force  forward  his  hands,  fix  them  immoveable  en  Voir!  Not 
'Aore  Truitleps  were  all  his  strenuous  endeavours  ta  free  hims<4lfa 
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than  was  his  attempt  lo  coax  the  bottom  of  the  vestment  fro«i 
resting  on  bis  swelling  pole* 

"  Pritbef,  |^ood  fellow,  pull  the  coat  down  behind,"  cried  the 
doctor;  **  it  cuts  me  across  the  neck  like  a  halter." 

"  Sir,  it  wont  move,"  replied  L4ifteck,  bowing  respectfully. 

'*  Sir,  it  shall  move  ;"  vociferated  the  doctor  :  do  you  think  I 
will  stand  all  day  in  this  flying  position  ?" 

'iSir,  the  particular  thickness  of  your  pole  stops  it." 

**  Sir,  the  particular  thickness  of  your  skull  prevents  your  per- 
ceiving that  pulling  down  the  skirts  is  the  only  way  Ife  release 
my  arms." 

"  They  will  never  be  released,*'  said  Lyseck,  with  rising  im- 
pertinence, "  till  they  are  cut  out  of  their  straight  quarters." 

"  None  of, your  witticisms,  puppy,  at  my  expense  !"  r<Jarcd 
the  doctor.'^  ^ 

"  It  would  be  at  the  expense,  I  humbly  presume,  of  my  lord 
the  baron,"  replied  the  now  highly  piqued  Luseek. 

'*And  your  immediate  profit,"  retorted  the  still  stmggling 
doctor ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you,  grinning  Sir — — " 

"  Just  at  that  moment  the  extravagantly  ludicrous  grimaeei, 
and  superlatively  grotesque  attitudes  of  Doctor  Martimas,  be- 
came top  exquisite  for  my  fiirther  endurance ;  stepping,  there- 
fore, as  quietly  as  I  was  able,,  from  my  place  of  concealment ' 
into  my  dressing-room,  and  from  thence  to  my  chamber,  I  there 
indulged  in  the  same  ungovernable  merriment,  into  which  my 
laint  attempt  of  acting  over  the  scene, from  which  I  had  escaped, 
has  thrown  some  of  you  !" 


.  Art.  VI. — An  Essay  on  the  History,  Practice,  and  Theory 
of  Electricity,  By  John  By  water,  Svo,  Jobnson> 
1810. 

E  LECTRICITY  is  almost  wholly  a  modern  science.  The 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  confuted  to  the  simple  fact, 
Ihat  amber  wben  excited  by  friction  attracted  small  bodies* 
This  was  observed  bj'  Tbales,  the  Miltfsian,  who  floorished 
«ix  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  fact  is 
recorded  by  Theophrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  precious  stones, 
llieophrastus  lived  three  hundred  after  Thales.  It  is  rennark- 
atle  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  singular  property 
of  the  tourmanlin,  which  becomes  electric  by  beat.  This 
alone  ia  called  by  Theophrastus,  lyncuriwn,  Tliese  fact* 
.  deem  to  have  comprized  not  only  all  the  knowledge  of  the  anci- 
li^ntSy  only  on  the  subject  of  electricity,  but  that  of  the  moderns 
tiC)^<tiU  the  begifming  of  ihe  laat  century ;  for,  except  tbat^t 
v^ras  possessed  of  properties  similar  to  amber^  no  fact  of  iooH 
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portance  was  .previously  discovered ;  nor  was  electricity>  which 
posterity  will  probably  judge  to^  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  knowledge,  deemed  wprthy  to 
have  a  pl^ce  among  the  sciences.       .      ^  * 

'  We  are  beginning  to  have  a  pretty  distinct  view  of  thef 
influence^f  electricity  in  all  chymical  compositions^  or  decom* 
positions.  We  begin  to  see. that  chymical  afHnity  is  really 
the  effect  'of  the  electricity  of  the  particles  of  bodies;  A 
very  simple  experiment  with  the  common  electrical  machinei 
imitates  very  closely  chymical  affinity.  We  will  extract  it 
from  ,Mr.  By  watered  treatise  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  few  of  whom  have  probably  r^rded  it  in  this  point 
of  view.  Nor  has  Mr.  By  water  himself ;  though  we.  think 
the  inferences  which  flow  from  it  sufficiently  obvious;  The! 
experiment  we  allude  to  is  the  following  one : 

'Experiment  18 — will  shew  that  the  electricity  giveii  out  ^t 
the  rubber,  has  very  vert/  different  properties  from  that  givenjout 
at  the  prime  conductor.  In  making  this  experiment  il  is  requisite' 
to  use  a  mixture  of  two  different  powders,;  the  two  I  hdve  ap- 
plied are  red  lead  and  resin.  Take  about  equal  quantities  of' 
each,  and  mix  them  well  together :  put  them  into  a  hair-dres- 
ser's  powder-machine :  charge  a  small  jar  at  the  prime  conductor 
and  place  it  on  a  table;  then  project  the  mixt  jiowdeh  upon  the 
tnob  of  the  phial^  and  it  will  completely  separate  the  resin  from 
the  red  lead.  Discharge  the  jar ;  and  remove  the  chain  frbni'^ 
the  rubber  to  the  prime  conductor,  taking  care  thit  it  reaches 
the  table.  Rub  off  the  resin,  jmd  charge  the  same  jar  at  the" 
rubber ;  then  project'  another  portion  of  the  mixed  powdef 
upon  its  knob,  and  it  will  become  covered  with  red  lead,  con- 
trary to  the  last  experiment.  This  .effect  i^ay  be  obtained  under 
still  more  singular  circumstances,  if  two  smftll  jafs  are  used  iti 
the  experiment.  To  produce  the  effect,  let  one  jar  be  charged 
at  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  at  tlie  rubber,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment; ;  then  place  them  within  an  inch  oir  two 
of  each  other,  and  hofd  the  puffing  machine'  at  about  two  feet 
distance  ;  but  at  such  a  direction  that  it  shall  project  a  streant 
of  the  mixture  Exactly  between  the  two  knobs,  we  shall  find  the 
knob  of  one  jar  will t  become  covered  with  resin^  and  the  othet 
with  red  lead  agf^eably  tothc  last  eicperiment/ 

:  t  .•.:'.,.■._{  .v',- 
"  But  let  us  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.'By\^tteKg^  perfoi:inane^i 
He  4ia8  divided' n  into  three \8^ctioii8>  which  he  has  denom.i« 
Halted,  Hi^&rical  ^  El&Aridiy^  ^Practicdl  Electricity ,  ^  aiid 
Theoretic  Eleetricity^  -  The  histoid  of  the  science  is  pfp- 
fessedly  taken  from  rfflr.  Priestley'^  large  work.  The  prac^ 
iical  part  of  his  trdlitiae  Explains  ivith  sufficient  clearness  the 
common  ekc^oid  ajiparatus  |  and  the  usual  experioients  with 
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the  roaciiroes,  (he  Leyden  jars,  and  the  electrical  batterj. 
Mr.  Bywater  appeM  to  have  laboured  most  on  the  theore- 
tical part  of  the  water.  In  reviewing  the  opii)fous  of  his 
predecessors,  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Franklin,  wfhose  theory  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  even  at  this  day,  receive 
the  iirst  and  most  ample  sh^re  of  his  attention* 

.  The  Franklinian  theory  supposes  the  outside  coating  of  the 
charged  jar  to  be  in  an  opposite  state  of  electricity  to  the  inside. 
The  electric  matter  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  same  in  all  bodies ; 
and  all  terrestrial  bodies  are  conceived  to  contain  a  quantity^  of 
this  matter ;.  electric  matter  repels  itself,  but  attracts  all  bther 
matter.  AH  substances  are  either  electrics  or  conductbrs  : 
electrics,  thodgh  they  contain  the  electric  matter  in  abun- 
dance are  impermeable  by  it :  conductors  are  on  ^le  other 
hand  permeable  to  electric  matter.  Excitation  by  friction  > 
breaks  the  equilibriumj  some  bodies  become  overloaded  with 
eleciricity,  when  they  are  said  to  be  posiiiv^ly  electrified;  others 
are  deprived  of  their  uatursil  quaiuity,  which  are  said  to  be 
»egiilive]y  electrified  :  and  the  sensible  plienomeua  proceed 
from  the  attempt  of  the  electric  fluid  to  restore  the  broken 
equilibrjiim. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  celebrated  ilieory.  To  this 
tiieory  Mr.  Bywater  objects  the  facts  which  occur,  wherit\*'0 
jars  are  j^Iaced,  one  vertically  with  regard  to  the  oth^r,  and  a 
communication  formed  batv^eeu  the  oubtide  cojiting  6f  the 
superior  jar,  and  the  inside  of  tlie  inferior.  In  this  case  Mr, 
Byviater  apprehends  that  when  the  superior  jar  is  charged  in 
th^  common  way,  the  inferior  jar  ought  to  receive  a  charge 
exactly  similar,  the  parHcl€&  that  are  repelled  Jroni  the  out" 
mde  coating  of  the  supeiiorjctr  descending  into  ike-  iffferiof 
jar.  Hence  he  thinks  that  tbe  iWb  Oi^tside  coatings  sboiild  bjf 
this  process  be  chpiged  poisitively,  and  their  two  inside  coatn^gs 
should  be  charged  negatively.  But  this  is  bo  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  by  makiiig  a  coramunication  bctwe^  tbe  ex* 
temal  coatings,  the  iui'eriorjar  is  dlsdiarged,  whilst  the  supe^ 
lior  remains  unchangedt  I^r  our  own  parts  we  ifo  not  soa 
that  this  fact  i-i  in  contradiction  to  the  Franklinian  theory. 
Why  should  Mr.  By  water  assume  that  this  hypothesis  sup?> 
poses  (he'  electric  fluid  to  be  driven  into  tbe  lowerjjar.  If  ir 
be  rcfp^lled',  if  Will  go  qua  data  pefHUf  whca^yet  inert  16  tb# 
teast  resistance.-  There  Being  a  nKftaflic  comoMmi^tipti  be* 
tw^n  th^  exterior  surface  (jf  the  ut>perjlir^  ^md  im^rior  sCiVw 
face  of  the  loWer,  it  is  impossifcOe  tbht  .'tli«ilt  two  ead  be  in 
6p^p68if^  s^t^  of  electricity*  And  aa  ibe  iaMrilnr  jur  r^tjr 
becbln^  <ibat!ged  at  the  istene  tkhe  with  Ifae  iipf^,  the  fac$ 
proves  in  bur  appreb^psioo^  thi^t  tlie  oateV  coat  of  Ike  chaigedl 
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Lejdew  jarfe  r^ajly  in  W  opppaU^  $ta^  of  ekc^icit|r  to,  th^ 
inner,  Mr.  Bywater  say^  that  by  tM  ffiplicatioQ  of  pith 
balb^  both  coatings  of  the  u|)kpej^Jar  will  be  found  iq  s|  re(iun- 
dant  or  positive  state  of  ^ctricUy.  ^fhis  hci,  if  it  should 
be  found  con^ct,  mmts  th^  seiioua  sUtention  of  theorists., 

Etectrio  matter  caooot  pass  dirough  electricS|  say  fhe  sup-; 
porters  of  Fraqklin  s  ^leory,  but  readily  penetrate  ^nd  psiss 
through  conductii^  substances.  To  this  Mr*  By  water  op- 
poses th^  phenomena  of  light*  It  can  readily  penetrate  glas9^ 
but  caniv>^  penetrate  the  finest  leaf  gold.  From  this  he 
seeipa  to  copclude  that  the  por^  of  glass  are  larger  th^  thosq 
of  metals^  and  tfa^^t  it  oughl;  therefore  to  be  more  p^rviouif 
to  the  electric  0uidf  But  can  a  presum^  ai|alogy  overthrow 
9  p«ip4>le  fact  with  regard  to  ^^  conducting  and  pon-con- 
ducting  pqwer  of  bodies  i  We  presume  that  light  is  pre-^ 
'  rented  from  p^ing  throiigh  gold  leaf^not  from  the  sipallnesf 
^f  th^  pores  of  th^  gold  (for  in  the  famous  Florentipe  expe>^ 
nm^t^  water  wfis  by  pressure  fprced  through  th^  pores  of 
gok^  but  by  the  repulsive  power  of  its  surface.  We  candot 
help  coiHrluding  that  the  ^M^mei)t3  ,ac(yapced  by  Mr.  %watei^ 
i^^anast  the  theory  pf  Fmnklip  ^^x^  to  i^  to  be  far  fron^ 
t9mi\mm%.  Whatever  mpy  b^  the  defects  of  this  theory^ 
it  hy  ve  think,  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  that  ha^  hitherto 
b^n  proposed*  The  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Mr*. 
Morgan  merits  thie  praise  of  considerable  in^nuity. 

Mr.  Byws^er  b^s  introduced  a  »kelc:h  of  a  new  theory  of 
IMs  own,  which  i^  deatin^4>  J^obably,  like  90  many  of  his 
pr^eceasora,  (}Mick)y  to  dese^n4  ^  to  t^e  tpn;fb  of  all  thj^ 
Capuleits.'  U  i^  founded  oi>  the  thr^e  fqllQ wing  positions^ 
which  we  ^t^ot^  in  the  words  of  the  autl^or : 

*  1st.  There  ar^  two  tl^ctric  fluids,  which  are  composed  of 
caloric  and  tb^  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
excitation  of  electricity  by  the  electrical  pacbine,  t|ie  air  la 
decompo^d,  its  two  ^ases  are  more  closely  united  to  calorie,  or 
matter  of  heat^  and  con^itule  two  ^stinct  eWctric  fluids. 

'*  2d.  These  fluids  can  pass  tiitough  t^e  tx^&t  eie^ri^  biq4<e^ 
but  cannot  penrade  itbe  lintisrior  of  goo4  con^ acting  sybs^ances^ 
tbougls^lliey  can  ^^^  a*ong  ft^.s^rfafte  of  Jhe  la^€yr  wiiti»i?9^* 
ijftij^^hte  ««se  an4  v^lwty.  / 

•^d.  \yhen  a:n  i^leotrtc  bp^y  i^  c^rged^  tojr  estftrnp^e,  ,a  pang 
of  f1as9>  or  a  |,^y4en  phlaJ,  a^sm^il]  portion  6i  electi'ic  ^uud  is 
^retained  ^^  OPe  sicj^  of  the  charged  electric  ;  which,  in  the  act 
pf  idischar^in^x.excitef  a  con8idei:ablc portion  of  fresh  electricity, 
^i>d  give^  bi^th  t9  the  piost  singuliar  part  of  tbe^'Leyden  phe^ 
Wjmiena* 
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ance  with  what  are  deemed  some  of  the  best  established  facts 
in  the  science ;  and  indeed  we  see  not  how  they  can  be  main* 
tained  without  attaching  quite  new  ideas  to  established  terms. 
As  a  glass/ or  resinous  support  is  necessary  to  retain  th^  elec-* 
tricity  of  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine^  which  imme- 
diately ceases  u^on  making  a  metallic  communication  with 
the  earth,  to  say  that  the  glass  or  resin  does  not  conduct  tfie 
electricity,  seems  the  most, proper  language  that  can  be  de- 
vised, and  to  speak  otherwise  is  an  utter  perversion  of  temft 
and  .abuse  of  language.  Whether  electrics  are  or  are  not 
complete  non-conductors,  on  what  this  property  depends,  itf 
degrees  and  the-4aws  to  which  it  is  subject  are  distinct  ques* 
tions,  and  toi>e  resolved  only  by  apt  experiments. 

Mr.  Bywater's  hypothesis  is  in  contradiction  to  the  most 
obvious  dualities  of  the  bodies  ^hich  he.  makes  the  consti- 
tuents di  the  electric  matter.  What  ?  can  azote  or  oxygen, 
the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  however  cofhbined  with 
C^oric,  be  made  to  pass  through  the  densest  bodies  with  the 
Rapidity  of  lightning  ?  Are  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
fluids  ever  decomposed  or  emitted  in  pure  electrical  pro- 
cesses ?  A  scientific  gentleman,  in  London,  has  constructed 
an  electrical  machine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  it  in  a  vacuum ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that^  under  these  circumstances,  no 
electricity  can  be  excited.  If  mercury  be  agitated  in  a  glass 
tube,  by  the  friction  of  the  metal  against  the  glass,  electrical 
appearances  are  produced,  provided  there  be  any  air  included 
in  the  tube ;  but,  if  the  tube  be  wholly  deprived  of  air,  thes* 
appearances  cannot  be  observed.  It  must  be  admitted  then 
that  air  is  necessary  to  the  excitation  of  electricity  by  fric- 
tion. But  does  the  species  of  air  ipake  any  difference  f  Can 
it  be  excited  if  the,  machine  be  surrounded  with,  carbonic 
acid,  or  with  hydrogen  gas  ?  We  believe  that  there^  is  in  the 
Philosqohical  Transactions  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Wpllastbn's 
on  this  point*  But  we  have  not  the  volume  at  hand,  and  we* 
do  not  remember  the  result.  But  at  all  events,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  galvanic  pile,  in  which  electricity  is  eici^ted  much 
more  powerfully  than  it  can  be  by  friction,  demonstrate  that 
electric  matter,  considered  as  entering  into  the  composition  of 
bodies,  is  evolved  from  all  substances,  and  by  no  meaas  con- 
fined to  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  we  need  not  enter  into  a  formal  confutation  of  Mr. 
Bywat^r^s  doctrines.  In  electricity,  as  on  all  other  subjects 
that  are  kaperfectjly  understood,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  refute 
than  to  establish.  We  think  it  absurd  to  attempt  a  theory  of 
electricity,  which  does  not'  include  the  still  more  wonderful 
^heboWna  of  galvanismi  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
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same  science  Of  this  part  of  electricity  (as  fair  as  we  can 
collect  from  the  perfofmance  before  us)  Mr.  Bywater  is 
wholly  uninformed.  His  book  contains  a  very  clear  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  experiments;  but  ele* 
mentary  treatises  on  declricity  are  very  common^  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  prefer  Mr.  By  water's  to  others.  We  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessacy  for  him  very  much  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  his  own  knowledge,  before  he  can  be  capable  of 
elucidating  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  science,  and  of 
penetrating  mysteries  which  have  eluded  th^  research  of  phi* 
losophers^  the  most  acute  and  the  most  profound. 


AjiT.  VII. — The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 

'   Sadler,  Knight4' Banneret,      Edited  by  Arthur  Clifford, 

''Esq,  in  tt6o  Folumes.     To  which  is  added,  a  Memoir  of 

the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  Historical  Notes,  fiy 

Walter  Scott,  Esq,     Edinburgh,  Constable  8^  Co.     i«on* 

don,  Cadell  &  Davies. .  2  vols.  4to.  5/.  5s. 

,  A  GREAT  philosopher  of  our  own  country  Idng  ago  re* 
marked  the  service  ^  in  pbints  of  civil  prudence/  to  be  derived 
from  '  the  letters  of  wise  men  on  serious  affairs/  '  Letters 
of  state  affairs/  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  written  in  the  order  of 
time  by  those  that  manage  them,  with  their  answers,  afford 
the  best  materials  for  civil  history/  It  is  from  the  private 
communications,  confidential  epfstles,  Sec.  of  men  who  have 
acted  a  distinguished  part' in  the  drama  of  political  life,  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  motives,  passions,  and  inte-> 
rests,  which  are  concealed  frcm  the  public  gaze>  but  which 
constitute  the  real  springs  of  the  most  important  events.  <  ' 
When  we  consider  the  conspicuous  r^nk,  which  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  holds  in  the  list  of  EngKsh  statesmen,  and  the  high 
embassadorial  functions/ which  he  exercised  in  therein  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
present  volumes,  which  exhibit  such  a  large  assemblage  of 
liis  dispatches,  letters>  speeches,  &c«  and  contain  numeroua 
details,  respectine  the  transactions,  manners,  and  sentiments 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  likely  in  ho  small  degree^ 
to  interest  general  curiosity.  Sir  Ralpn  Sadler  may  ipdeed 
be  said  to  have  been*  ntirtured  in  the  school  of  politics.  He 
was  placed,  when  a  boy,  hfthe  family  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  whose  friendly  regard  he  attracted  by  hia 
assiduity  and  intelligence.  As  he  grew  up,  he  perforiQed  the 
(»^e  of  secretary  |o  Cromwell,    Hen^e  |ke  becitme  kncnvi^ 
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th  Hettrjr  Vlll.  trho  dflfes  not  s^oi  to  haten^antedpenttnt* 
tion  ill  appretiatiDg  the  atbility  of  those  wbo^  were  ctlcithitedi 
to  ^erve  farti. 

Mr.  Scott  says  thttt,  'nccordin^  to  the  in^^cription  on  Sad- 
ler's  tdmb,  h^  entered  the  kingV  service  in  or  abotit  the  tenth 
j^ear  df  his  reign,  that  is  tn  151B/  But  the  inscription  on  the 
toh)b|  vis  it  is  prints  in  the  second  A^ohtme,  smys  that  'Henry 
tail,  tbok  Sadler  from  ^the  Lord  OomWel I  above  the  2fiA 
^ar  of  bis  reigne,  into  his  service.*'  He  couW  not,  indeed, 
vrell  have  been  'employed  by  the  Uing  ^t^an  earlier  period  ;  as 
Sadler  was  bora  in  }50f^f  and  ^e  cannot  suppose  hu»  to  have 
been  capable  of  acting  as  secretary  to  CrooiweH,  so  eaily  a? 
1518.  -Bnt  it  vves  from  «e8ie.«peciaien,  ubich  Ueni^  bad  - 
aeen  of  the  young  statesman,  when  he  was  Cromw^H's  secrcr 
pty^  M'hich  first  eycited  the  noti<;e  of  the  IcHig.  Sadler  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  master; 
/for,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  made  one 
pf  hi9  principal  secretaries  of  state,  ^e  probably  in  a 
more  particular  manner  conciliated  his "conlidente  and  regard, 
]by  tbe  ^eal  which  he  showed  iu  the  dissolution  q(  the  reli* 
giousf  houses,  of  the  spoil  of  which  no  small  share  seems  to 
Eave  been  blesto wed  upon  bim  by  the  libenalityof  the  king«- 
'  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  1^587.  H^ 
!ira8  sdnt  to  Scotland  to  strengthen  the  English  interest  wit^ 
jtfier^^ncy  which  governed  tltal  country,,  while  ^anaesV.  who 
bad  just  ;iRarried  the  daugjrter  of  Francis  J.  was  absent  in 
France.  In  1589-^^0,  Sir  Ralph  was  e«ip)?G>yed  in  anotlier 
embassy  to  Scotland,  in  ^prd^f,  \itq  estrange  James  from  tbf 
jcouncils  6f  Girdirial  Beaton,  to  induce  him  to  throw, off  the 

Joke  of  tbejHoIy  See,  andtoiilinitate  the  conduct  qf  bis  nn^le 
ferny 'in  r^ienisbibg  hi^^c^eys  i^y.plunderipgtbe  church. 
In  the  first  of  these  yolumtes  )ve  have  a  very  tntniit.e^  circum- 
stantial, and  interesting  account  of  this  embassy.  Sadler  ' 
igain  w^t  embi|S9adar  tp  Septland  in  1541.  4"  l^^$ 
tbe  m^moiiable '  rpiit  of  Sol*vray»/rith,  in  yvfaich  somie  of  the 
jprtncipal  Sdotiisb  nobles  w^e  i  takj^n  prisoiifsrs  by  ar  |>arty  "of 
JjSogli^h  bpiderers,  so  ^Tought  upon  uie  generQu^  and  sensi- 
|ive  mind  of  James  the  Fifth,  tbat'he  could  not  survive  the 
fdbgracepf  the  defeat.  It  preyed  upon  bi$^  spirits,  and  hur- 
ried him  to  the  grave  in  the  6o^er  of  bis  days. 

James  left  no  isstie,  buf  theinfent  Mary,  of  iipfortunate 
ihemory,  whp  wis  born  Only '  a  few  days  before  he  expired, 
^enry  VUI.  <deemec)  this  a  fav<)¥irable  ppportunity  foreffectr 
itig  the  union  oif  the  twokingd|t^ms,^by  a  marriage  to  be  coa« 
itradted  between  his  son  £dw$r4  and  the  infant  queen  of  the 
i^oots.    Sir  Raljpb '  Sad^r  y^^  eotnidte|i  \yitii  this  unpprtant 
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mgocifition ;  and  though  the  pbject  Mas  not  accomplished; 
the  failure  was  foy  no  means  oWiiig  to  any  Vvant  ot  skill  or 
address  in  the  embassador.  ''■''' 

'  Qn  t,he  death  of  Benry  VIII.  in  1547,  Sir  Ralph  S^Ier 
was  uominati^  by  llje  Vill  of  that  ,monanch  ai  member  of  kRe 
.  privy  coun<^  of  twelve  persons  whicU  was  appended  to  'tite 
sixteen  exi^cutors,  who  were  to  govern  the  Mngdom  during 
the  minoriljj.of  his  son.  The  will  of  Bevi  wais  annutie^ 
ty  the  appointment  of  the  young  king's  ujncle,l5dward,  JLq/d 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertfoiii,  and  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  be 
.protector  of  the  realm.  The  protector  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  accomplish  tlie  $co,ttish  match,  and  when  he  found 
that  pacific  overtures  /ailed,  he  had  recdui'se  to  the  sword* 
He  marched  a  well  appointed  army  into  Scotland  ;  of  which 
he.assignfBd  .to  Sir  Balph  Sadler  the  jmportant  post  of.trea* 
auren  Sir  >Ralph  has  left  a  iietailf  d 'slatement  qf  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  expedition,  ^he  ncvcouut  itself  is  printed  in 
this  work;  and  is  curious^  as  showing  the  different  rates  of 
military*charge8  then,  and  at  the  present  time.  Sir  Ualph  Sadlei 
idistinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  valour  ^nd^cond^pt  at 
Uie  decisive  battle  of  Pinkey,.th^t  hej*as  created  a  ^knig)|t* 
(banneret  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  is  supposed,  to  have. be^n 
^the  last  of  that  gallant  order  of  knights  in  this  country. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Mary,.  Sadier,  who  had  displayed  ^  his  zefil 
io. favour  of  the.  reformation,  aqd  had  partaken  largely  of  the 
ecclesiastical  confiacat'tons,  was. fortunate  epongh  not  only  |o 
escape  the  vengeance  of  the  courts  biit  to  be,  in  KOine  degree, 
even  trusted  by  the  government.     On  ihe  accession  of  Queen 
Eliisabeih  he  .was  called  to,  |he,  privy  council ;  aiKl  he  seems 
to  have  experienced  hei  confidence. aiid  regard,  t^U  he  termi- 
nated his  temporal  labours  in  1587*    .In.^r  .^.ScoU's.memoir 
it  is  said  that  ^  be  died  soph  after  his  return. from.. ^cotland^  jn 
tiie  year  of  ^odf   \(K>7,'    The  IGOT  is  evidently  a  typc^risi* 
phical  mistake;  and  lor  *  the  year  of  Ggd/  our  great  poet 
^    ''apd  antiquary  might  as  well  have  ^uljstituted  that  ot   Cftristp 
jta  it  seems  rather  absurd  ta  fix  the  birth  of  God  in  any  pe- 
.ribdof  past  time.    The^^pers  acid  letters  in  tfitse  volumes^ 
J  which  relate  almost  exclusively  (o  public  trHiisai  tions,  do  nut, 
,l|s  .Mr.  Scott  remarks,  *  e^iable  us  in  draw  an  accurate  pic* 
.,$wre  of  the  individt^fil/  though  ,tiiey  fixhibii  die  qualities  of  the 
,«tatesmaa  in  the  stTiPl^st.  aMd  clearest  igiit* 

; Were  we  tq^devoie    Qiir.whote  rev,ie1ii  to  this  j^Jigle^i^lc, 

we  should  hardly  be  able  to*  give  a  complete. analysis  9f  the 

^  matter  which  is  contained  id  these  ample  volumes.    .Where 

'  w«  have  not  room  to  amilyse  the  whole,  we  must  be  ccmteaied 
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IP  se}ect|  apd  to  i^ake  remarks  on^  detached  parts  of  th^  per- 
formance. 

In  the  different  audiences  io  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  wa» 
admitted  in  his  embassy  to  Scotland  in  1539 — 1540^  he 
laboured  most  assiduously  to  impress  James  V.  with  a  sus- 
picions dread  of  the  mischievous  designs  of  the  pppish  pre* 
)ate§^  and  particularly. of  the  Cardinal  Beaton.  After  Sadler 
had^  on  OQe>bccasion,  powerfully  interested  the  attentjon  of 
the  mpn^cji  by  the  force  of  his  representations^  he  draws 
thp  fpllpwii}g  natural  picture  pf^  the  surprized  and  agitated 
;*pvereign,  offended  with  th^  freedom  of  the  embassador,  bqt 
fsndeavouring  successfully  to  check  his  eipotions  and  repre&is 
|iis  sentiments. 

f  I  ob^erired  well  his  counlenapce,  and  perceived  that  he  gave 
pae  an  attentive  ear;  and  somewhile  looked  Very  steadily  on  me, 
and  with  grave  countenance  ;  somewhile  he  bit  the  lip;  and 
bowed  bis  head/  . 

When  the  eitibassador  proceeded  with  very  little  rescrve^or 
jdeference  to  advise  James,  instead  of  keeping  4ai^e  flocks 
pf  sheep,  which  he  waa  reported  to  have  in  ftlj-icke  forest, 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  some  of  the  monastic  lands,  the  kin^ 
"appears  to  have  heard  him  throughput  with  a  patience  and 
a  courtesy,  which  place  bis  character  in  a  very  favourable 
'  light.  But  he  answers  with  dignified  firmness,  though  with 
perfect  civihty  and  gehileness.  ♦        ^ 

*  I  thanjc  God,'  says  James,  *  I  am  able  to  live  well  enough  of 
'  that  which  I  hiave,  and  I  have  friends  that  will  not  see  me  mister. 
There  is  a  good  old  man  in  France,  my  :good*father,  the  king  of 
France  (I  must  needs  call  him  so/  quoth  be^  '^  f^r  I  am  sure  he 
is  like  a  father  to  n^e,)  that  will  not  se^  me  wanj;vany  thing  that 
liej?  in  him  to  h^lpme  with.  Nevertheleg^/'  quoth  he,  *'  I  sh^U 
feek  nothing  of  apy  man  but  love  and  friendship ;  and  for  my 
.  part  I  shall  bold  my  word  and  behecbt  with  all  princes,  and  for 
^0  n^an  living  sl^all  I  stain  mine  hotinor  for  any  worldly  good, 
with  th^  grace  of  J^su.  And  most  heartily  I  thank  the  king's 
grace,  inine  uncte,  for  his  advice  ;  but  in  good  faith  I  cannot^do 
so  ;  for  methinks  it  agarnst  reason  and  God's  law  to  put  doWn 
ifheir  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  which  have,^'  quoth  he,  •*  staftd 
this  mfiny  years,  ana  God's  service  maintained  and  keeped  in  the 
sanie. '  Aild,"  quoth  he,  *'  what  need  I  to  take  them  to  increase 
my  livelyhood,  wl^en  I  may  have  any  thing  that  I  can  require  of. 
th<sm  ?  I  am  sure/'  quoth  he,  *'  there  is  not  an  abbey  in  Scot* 
Jand  at  this  hour,  but  if  we  mister  any  thing,  we  may  have  pf 
|hem  whatsoever  we  wil  desire  that  they  have  ^  and  so  wha^ 
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-needs  us  to  spoil  them  ?"    **  S\t,*\  quoth  I,  "  they  are  a  kind  of 
unprofitable  people,  that  live  idly  upon  the  sweat  and  labours  of 
the  poor^  and  their  first  foundations  founded  upon  popery  and 
man's  constitutions ;  and  yet  doth  n6ne  of  ibt- m  observe  the 
ground  and  rules  of  their,  professions  ;  for  in  their  first  entries  to 
religion,  they  profesd  chastity,  ii^ilful  poverty,  and  obedience. 
And,"  quoth  I,  **  if  it  please  your  grace,  as  to  the  first,  that  is, 
chastity  ;  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  unless  your  monks  be  more 
holy  in  Scotland  than  our's  are  in  England,  there  reigneth  now 
h^re    more  carnality,    incontinency,     buggery,    sodomy,   with 
leachery,  and  other  «ibomi nations,  than  is  used  in  cloysters  among 
monks,  charions,  nuns,  and  friars,  which  could  never  appear,  so 
long  as  the  king's  majesty,  your  uncle^  committed  Tns  trust  to 
the  bishops  and  ctergy  of  his  reiilm,  for  their  visitations,  as  your 
grace  now  doth  ;  for  those  visitors  always  cloaked  their  vices  and 
abuses,  because  they  would  not  have  their  own  appear ;  but  when 
bis  majesty  began  more  diligently  to  look  to  his  cure  and  kihglj 
office,  as  well  in  those  spiritual  afi&iirs,  as  he  did  before  in  the 
temporal,  then  tried  he  out  all  their  abominations  and  abuses,  and 
so,  conform  to  God's  laws,  hath  eradicated  and  weed  them  out 
i>f  his  realm ;  and  most  of  them  which  were  notable  house^,  his 
majesty  iiaih  committed  to  better  and  more  godly  uses.     Now 
Sii*/*quoth  I,  "  to  the  second  part  of  their  profession,  whidh  is 
wilful  poverty  :  I  am  sure,"  quoth  I,  '*  yb\ir  grace  wlllb^ar  pie 
record,  that  they  might  be  called  rather  wilfully  rich,  than  wil- 
fully poor ;  for  every  of,  them  is  provided  of  a  rich  and  qiliet 
life  J  they  labour  not  for  their  living,  but  are  rather  fed  by  the 
labours  of  the  poof.    And  as  for  obedience,  I  think  sundy  they 
are  obedient  in  heart  to  their  chief  captain,  the  bishop  b{  Rome, 
but  I  trow  they  are  not  without  bulls  under  lead,  whereby  they 
will  claim  to  be  exeemed  from  your  obedience  ;  so  that  I  cannot 
see  that  they  do  in  any  point  observe  any  part  of  their  profes* 
sions.*'    "  Oh  "  quoth  the  king,  '*  God  forbid  that  if  a  few  be 
not  good,  for  them  all,  the  rest  should  be  destroyed.     Thougti 
some  be  not,''  qaoth  he,  ''there  be  a  great  many  good ;  and  the 
good  may  be  suffered,  and  the  evil  must  be  reformed ;  as  ye 
shall  hear,"  quoth  he,  "  that  I  shall  help  to  see  it  redressed  in 
Scotland,  by  God's  grace,  if  I  brook  life."     '«  Sir,'^  quoth  f, 
'*  jc  must  do  as  Christ  saith,  Omnis  plantatio,  quam  non  flantavit 
pater  mens  calestisy  eradicabitur.     And  so,"  quoth  T,  *'  by  my 
truth,  ye  mcist\weed  them  up  by  the  root,  as  the  king's  grace, 
your  uncle,  hath  done,  or  else  ye  shall  never  redress  them.'* 
f'  No,"  quoth  he,  **  I  am  sure  mine  uncle  will  hot  desire,  me  to 
do  otherwise,  nor  my  conscience  serveth  me."    **'  Mo  Sir,"  quoth 
I,  *'  the  king's  majesty,  youir  uncle,  doth  advise  you  of  those 
things,  both  for  your  honnor  and  profit,  and  proceediag  of  an 
entire  zeSl,  love,  and  affection,  -that  his  grace  beareth  to\^ard« 
you  :  and  now,  since  your  grace  hath  heard  the  same,  ye  may 
work  therein  as  shall  stand  with  your  pleasure."     '*  Yea,"  quoth 
ne,  **  I  trust  the  king,  mine  uncle,  will  not  be  discontented  with 
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19^,  tboqgb  I  do  therein  according:  ,to  my  consc >nre ;  for,  by  nny 
«oul,**  giiotb  he,  *  I  will  do  norbi.i»^  t>y  my  vv  11  rt«at  w  11  d^^pl^ase 
bifn  ;  and  uhatsoever  tales  or  leasing*  have  heen  uAl  hya  ^THce, 
or  ^hdll  be  hereafter  of  me,  bis  grace  sha]l  .find  ^ne  ay  coivsUnt 
of  my^ word  and  promise  iiicule  to, bim/*' 

The  papers  relative  to  Sir  'Ralpb  Sadler's  enibjwsy  to  Scot- 
land  in  lA43,  occupy  ^leatly  SCio  pages  of  the  first  volume; 
and'tbrow  much  light  on  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  and 
tbe  dispositioi^  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time.  The  greisit  6b)ect 
of  Henry  Vill.  w.as  to  have  the  young  queen  sent  into  England, 
^pd  educated  tbore  till  the  period  arrived  for  the  consum* 
9t?2^tion  of  the  prcge^ied  nuptials  between  her  and  his  son 
fkiward.  Sir  jlalph  ^t^djer  ^appe^rs  to  haxe  been  ind^fatv-' 
gable  in  :bis  endeavours  to  i>ring  thia  to  pa^ss.  But  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  way  .from  tbe  impeoipus  tesistance  of  i^tional 
prejudice,  and  the  conflicting  interests  of  tbe  different  parties, 
^ere  too  numerous  to  .be  overcome.  Nor  indeed  bad  Henry 
limiseH^  sufficient  temper  and  prudence  to  prqceed  gradually 
imdieisurely  to  tbe  accomplishment  of  his  great  design,  wbi^b 
would  probably  have  occasioned  the  union  of,  the  two  king-  ' 
doQis^t  a  mivph  earlier  period.  Instead  of  conciliating  the 
Scottish  nobles,  some  of  whom  really  were,  and  more  of 
.wbom  effected  to  be,  favourers  of  his  scheme,  by  wellrtimed 
pr^senis.afid  friendly,  admonitions,  be  nrould  not  suppress  tbe 
;^fa^)lit)pMs.9f  his  $ple^i9,,anid  often  Had  recourse  to  mena<;^ 
lUKljRtimidation. 

Jamej»  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland, 
^does  fiot  afpear  to  have  been  altogether  unfayxMKcable.to  the 
match  between  Edward  and  the  yonn^  pi^ncess ;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  majority  of  the  Scotch  at  that  period,  he 
was  unwrlling  to  trust  her  in  the  power  of  Henry ;  and  if  the 
treaty  of  .marriage  was  effected,  be  Was  anxiotis.to  have  it  in- 
corporated with  su^b^strictioos  and  conditions,  as  should  se- 
cure as  i'ar  as  possibles  the  independent  sovereignty  and  judica- 
ture of  Scotland.  JBut  the  Earl  of  Ar^aucwas  himself  one  pf 
tbpa^  veak  and  unstable  men,  whose  resolves  are  ust^IIy 
governed,  by  the  i  arguknents  of  the  last  s|feaker,^who,  are  Cfui- 
.aequently  tbe  wayward  ^nd  volatile  agents  of  pr^f).nt  in^^A* 
akms ;  and  who,  H  they  be  not  desxi^ute  of  cectitude^  baw 
'too  little  firmness  to  preserve  a  consistent  probity.  Hia^pro* 
'fessions  to  comply  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  jwishes  of 
'Henry,  and  to  promote,  the  desired  match,,  were  very  specious 
and  fair  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  were  probably  at  tbe  time, 
find  as  far  as  respected  the  immediate  sensation;  ^r  from  being 
insincere.  But  there  was  not. sufficient  solidity  in  the  man 
.to  adhere  to  bia. preset  declarations^,  or  to  perform  wl^t  he 
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,|>rofes8ed.  Other  persons  ioteiposed  who  excited  a  diffeceot 
view  of  policy  .or,  of  ioteresl  va  bis  jEX^nd ;  ^s^nd^  while  be 
iBiictwteddii  uocfrtaiiily,  *tbat -party  which  b»d  most  ixeq^ieat 
«fid  HKHt  fanttliar  sMXiess  lo  iitm,  induced  him  ultimatdy  la 
adopt  that  conduct  which  best  accorded  yvitb  their. particular  in^ 
clinafcioes,  flis  whole: public  life  ^nis  to  have  been  a  tissue 
•of  toconsislenaes.  He  was  alternately  in  (lie  interest  of 
England  and  of  France  ;  and,  after  professing  a  great  zeal  for 
^be  reformation,  he  again  reverted  to  the  Catholic  faith* 

Gajndinal  BeUiune,  or  Beaton^  was  the  person,  whose  oppo- 
tfition  .to  -the  Eoglisb  match,  and  the  success  ^,>bis  poibaAsy, 
Sadler  ^bad.>^)OSt  to  dread.  The  interest  of  the  9^r4'mal  was 
'Very f[reat> among  the  clergy  ;  and  he  seemed  tbe.soal  of , that 
^parl;  who  were  ^most  an^tious  to  pre^nt  .the  alliance  with 
l£nglafid»and  toipreserve  the  ancient sre^gious^institutionsof 
itte  realm.  When  the  English  emjl^a^dpr  arrived  in  Scot* 
^laod,  he  found  the  cardinal,  owing  to.tbe  interposition  of  the 
J[>oi^las8es,  confined  jn  the  castle  of  Bal^eith  ;  but  he  Wts 
ejiot  long  afterwards  transferred  to  Blackness,  9nd,  thence  sept 
,to  his  own  x:j»Btle  at  St.  Andrew's.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  endea- 
voured Jneffectually  to  obtain  permission  to  have  him  carried 
into  England,  where  the  governor  would  be  safe  from  his 
.practices,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  recovery  of 
bis  Uberty.  The  governor  replied,  '  Tht  cardinal  had  letxer 
go  intO'AelC  But  he'dssor^  Sir  Ralpfay<<that  the  cai^nal 
'^should  not  come  out  6f  prison  whilst  M  lived.*  Notwith- 
standing this  assurani6e^  we,  soon  after  this, -find 'the  cardinal 
at  liberty,  and  contriving  means  with  the  queey  dow^ge^, 
James^  the  Vth's  widow,  the  governor  himself,  the  Earl  6f 
.  Hui^tlj^y,,and  the  French  emhassador  who  had  liitely  arrived, 
'  to  >pr^ven^  the  Eiiglish  match, .  and  to  retain  Scotlaiid  in  cloye 
amityi  y^itk  France.  The  French  embassador,  had  vejy  pro- 
'Videndy  jl^rought.  withy  him  ar^uni  of  Aioney  to, be  diatribut^ed 
'ta  such iia«ges8es>»i»ong. the  Scottish  nobles,^a&tmiglit  induce 
Ithem '^"cooperate  *  with  him  in  the  accomphsbirient  of  h(is 
«des^s>  Theembassador  (La  Brochey)  had^at  the  same  ttmet 
'ticomtBisskrti'to  *  bestow  yearly  pensions' among  tlie  partizans 
-  of' bi5  master.  ' 

Sir  Balph  Sadler  had  had  one  or  two  interne ws  with  the 
*  queen 'dowager,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the^ French  embas- 
sador, when  she  professed  a  great  readiness  to  promote*  the 
intended  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  thelieir  of  the'Eng- 
V  lish  crbvyn^  and  endeavoured  to  impress  the  embassador  whh 
the  belief  that  the  governor  was  the  great  obstacle  in  iba . 
way,!  .and  that  he  vvas -secretly  determined  to  have  the  yompg 
fj^a  Aoi^'acted  to  one /of  his  own  sons.    Sadler  aeemi^i  to 
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have  been,  in  some  degree,   dCiped  by  tbe'^tifice  of  this 
intriguing  woman^  and  to  hate  "given  her  credit  for  more*" 
sincerity  than  she  deserved.     Bitt  \)er  real  views  became  in  a 
short  time  no  Idnger  doubtfo),  aild  she  appeared  in  more  opea 
opposition  to  the  English  hiterest.  S 

One  perplexing  circun&stance  after  another  had  arisen  to 
frustrate  the  diligence  of  the  embassador  ;  his  sagacity  had 
been  ehnled  by  a  succession  of  intrigues ;  he  had  been  for 
a  time  cajoled  by  promises  which  were  either  never  intended 
to  be  kept/of  which  the'  parties  bad  no  means  of  performing ; 
till  he  seertls^  have  become  uncertain  whether  to  consider  a  . 
Frenchman  ora  Scot  the  greatest  adept  in  dissimulation. 
,**  •  In  that  part  of  this  work,  which  relates  to  the  embassy  in 
.'  1*543,  though  the  "«\4iole  has  a  close  reference  to  the  tranb- 
^action  of  which  -iH'e'have  just  exhibited,  rather  the  general 
features  and  5piHt,'*'than  the  partituiar  outline,  there  are  but 
few  individudl  passages  "vvhich  are  likely  very  much  to  interest 
the  reader  iihen  detached  from  the  rest.  We  are  yet  un« 
willing  to  pass  over  the  whole  without  exhibiting  one  or  two 
specimens.  The  following  will,  perhaps,  answeMhis  purpose^ 
'  as  well  as  any  other  passages  which  we  could  select. 

*ToTny  Lords^of^VF¥mAK,iVAV.ii,  flnc?  Durham,  11th  Augmt, 
1543.  \v>  »•'...■.       , 

'  It  may  like  your  good  lordships  -to , understand  that,  I  have 
received  here  of  laie  your  $^\eral  IpUef  ^,  apd  have  fore  born  to 
write  again,  because  I  would  hiive  b^en  glacf  to  have  some  cer- 
tain matter  to  write  of  if  it  would  he ;  but  that,  I  trow,  will  never 
be  had  amongst  those  men  here,  their  proceedings  arc  so  uncer- 
tain. And,  now  what  appearance  there  is  how  things  shall  isuc 
ceed,  you  shall  perceive  by  such  letters  as  I  write  prehently 
herewith  to  the  king's  majesty  ;  but  what  will  f6\}ow,  God 
knoweth  ;  for  I  think  never  man  had  to  do  with  ^cH-  people. 
And  where,  in  another  fr  your  before-written  lettiers^  ye  write, 
ye  fear  the  bottom  of  their  purpose  and  agreement  wdhbot  ap- 
pear till  they  shall  have  the  king's  money  in  their ^lairses;  I 
have  also  thought  before  of  that  matter,  and  b>  min^  advice, 
if  the  king*s  majesty  shall  resolve  upon  my  lastl^tefsto  send 
hither  any  money,  according  to  the  gov^rnourfs  desire,  thefe 
shall  be  some  stay  nmde  of  his  highness's  liberality  in  that  be*' 
half,  till  we  see  cause  how  it  may  be  employed  to  gooi  purpose, 

,  wherein  it  may  please  your  lordships  to  give  me  your^atlvice  as 
the  case  shall  require,  Furthermore,  amongst  your  said  letters, 
I  have  received  the  special  advertisements  which  it  liked  you  to 
send  me,  whereof  I  shall  make  the  best  enquiry  I  can.  Part 
thereof  hath  some  appearance  of  truth,  and  part  I  know  to  be 
untrue.     But  as  I  have*  sundry  times  written,  it  is  hard  to  judge 

'  the  end  of  those  perplexed  affairs  till  time  reveal  the  sao^e* 
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For  my  part>  I  shall  be  as  vigilant  as  I  can.  And  though' plain- 
ness and  truth  be  oft  tiroes* abused  with  subtilty  and  falsehood, 
yet  in  the  end  always  truth  triumpheth,  when  falsehood  shall 
take  reproach,  and  bear  the  burden  of  the  same.  .  Finally, 
where  it  appeareth  by  your  said  letters,  that  ye  understand  the 
young  queen  should  be  very  sick  ;, neither  the  governour  nor 
any  man  here  knpweth  thereof.  Indeed  she  was  sick  of  the 
§mall-pox,  but  she  is  perfectly  recovered  of  the  sanae  more  than 
ten  days  passed.  And  also  peceiving^  by  your  said  letters,  that 
ye  likewise  understand  that  the  'said  young  queen  should  be 
wholly  under  the  government  of  the  cardinal  and  his  complices, 
and  under  their  strength ;  and  that  the  Lords  Livingston  and 
Lindsay,  favouring  the  governour,  seeing  they  bear  no  stroke^  > 
would  have  come  away,  and  the  old  queen  stopped  their  bag« 
gage  that  they  could  not  depart  ;  as  your  said  letters  do 
make  mention.  Jo  say  mine  opinion,.  I  think  surely  thai  she  is 
in  such  custody  as  the  cardinal  and  his  cpmpUces  may  dispose 
of  her  at  his  pleasure.  For  the  dowager,  the  Earl  oK  Montrose, 
and  the  Lord  Erskine,  be  of  that  .pax4:y. ;  and  the  castle  is  the 
dowager's,  whereof  also  the  Lord  Erskme  is  constable  and 
keeper,  and  hath  /the  keys  of  all  the  posterns  and  back-gates ; 
so  that,  if  they  hst  to  convoy  her,  it  cannot  ly  in  the  power  of 
the  Lords  Livingston  and  Lihdsay  to  impeach  it ;  wherefore,' 
'  they  might  indeed  as  well  be  away  as  there.  But  yet  they  nei* 
ther  desired  to  go  hence,  nor  did  the  dowager  stop  their  baggage, 
Tas  your  said  letters  proport.  Nevertheless,  the  Earls  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Cassils,  and  also  the  Lords  Maxwell andSomervaiU 
td  whom  I  have  heretofore  declared  my  opinion  in  that  part, 
have  assured  me  upon  their  honnors,  that  the  Earl  of  Montrose 
and  Lord  Erskine  will  safely  keep  and  preserve  her  for  the  time 
thajt  the  child  shall  be  in  their  hands,  for  the  which  they  be 
bound  on  their  lives  and  heritages. 

«  *  Whatsoever  trouble  be  within  the  realm,  they  say  her  said 
keepers  be  men  of  such  honnor,  as  will  undoubtedly  discharge 
their  loyalty  in  that  behalf,  and  pre^lrve  her  to  be  married  in 
England,  as  was  decreed  by  the  parliment.  This  they  say,  but 
how  it  will  pr<J^e,  God  knoweth,  who,'  &c. 

'  .  '■.    .  •         ■•  ,  •  11     ♦ 

1  The  next  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council^  dated  30th  October, 
3543,.  which  relates  principally  to  the  4)redominance  of  the 
French  faction  ia  Scotland,  and  the  growing  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  an  English  sovereignty* 

*  The  French  embassador  who  remaineth  still  with  the  queen 
at  Stirling^  prafctiseth  and  Uboiireth  by  ajl  the  means  he  can, 
to  interrupt  the  marriage  between  the  youii^  qu^en  of  Scotland 
androy  lord  prince's  grace,  and  to  i^on  alt  n<»i>temen  here  to  the 
devotion' of  France,  and  to  mal  e  division'  »nd  extreme  warsbc^ 
MraeA*th^se  two  realms^  for  the  mainttaance^  wfatreof  isprt^ 
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iBtsed  by  the  said  embassador,  on  the  French  king's  befaaiC 
whatsoever  aid  they  will  requvre  agafast  the  next  yea^r,  A>eaidee 
great  rewards  and  yearly  pensions,  as  is  aforesaid  ;  wlmii  tbii» 
the  said  dowagep  and  cardinal  do  advance  and  set  forth  by  all 
,tbe  ncans  tb^  can  ;  and  else  they  labour  to  set  an  unity  aod- 
af^ment  betweeiuhe  govemoar  acid  £arl  of  Lcnndx,  the  rather 
to  join  theoi  together  on  the  French  party.    Assuring  your  lord* 
ship^  tbat>  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  * 
Whic^  of  themsekeir  they  naturally  do  covet  and  desire.    France 
they  say  halfa  always  aided  them  with  money  and  munition,  as 
now  they. have  pronused  more  largely  by  that  which  they  have 
breaght*    Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  England,  they  say/seeketb 
nothing  else  but  to  bring  diem  to  subjection,  and  to  have  supe* 
mrky  and  donstiiion  over  them  ;  which  universally  they  do  so  * 
detest  and  abhor,  as  in  my  poor  opinion  they  will  never  be, 
broi^ht  ilito  bm  by  force.    And  though  such  noblemen  as  pre- 
tend to  be  the  king's  m^esty's  friends  here,  could  be  contented 
as  they  say,  that  hismsjesty  had  the  superiority  of  this  realm; 
jet  I  assure  your  lordships  to  say  as  I  think,  there  is  not  <Nae  of 
niem  that  bath  two  servants  or  firiends  that  is  of  the  same  mind, 
or  that  would  take  their  parts  in  that  behalf.    Many,  I  think* 
irhen  they  shall  perceive  themselves  unable  to  resisl  the  king^t* 
iB4f^y's  power,  very  fair  (which  I  call  force)  shall  enferce  them 
to  yield  to  that  thing,  which  they  will  never  d#,  if  they  ^all 
findtfaemsdvcsaMieto  make  their  part  good/  - 

After  tbe  '  embassy  to  Scotland  m  1543/  we  have  aw  ae« 
cbnnt  of  the  CT^pences  of  Somerset's  iexpedition  in  the  first 
^ar  of  Edward  Vi.  which  vre  have  mentioned  above.  Next 
come  three  letters  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy,  one  of  which 
h  froni '  Maeye  the  Quene/ and  another  from  'Phillip 
AND  Mabyk'the  Qus:ke/  These  two  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  Sadler  while  hd  was  living  in  retirjement  at  his  aeat 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  show  that,  thou^  Sadler  had  profited 
%y  the  recent  spolialioobf  llie  Catholic  duircb,  and  iwas  nof 
reconverted  to  popery  by  the  present  change  in.  the  creed  ol 
the  court,  he  was.  nevertheless,  regarded  with  some  degree 
•f  'oonfidefeice  by  me  governmei^  aod  conndBtfed  as  «  peison 
on.whoJBC  aid  they  mig^  vdy  to  yneserne  the  public  tran*  ^ 
quilKty.  This  is  %  very  etroi^  pvoof  thaft  be  bad  isot  beeft 
an  ddle  fnqiil  in  the  achodl  6f  ^iptoanicy  nor  «  caselesa  ob« 
server  of  the  times ;  and  that  lib  cenduct  wna  auffieteMkfy 
discreet  for  bis  security  in  this  perilous  j]ieriod.  The  renmn* 
der  of  the  first  volume  from  p.  S75  to  7a8|  ia  fiRad  wilb 
letters  written  during  the  war.  of  the  Scattish  iifdotm^tifffk^  ip 
1659—60.      , 

I'he  r^iormation  hi^l  made  ^eat  prqgi^eas  4n  S(K>(tMl 
ainoc  jiiit  deatli  M  Jams^^e  JPihh,  in  ll^m,.miSmnmm 
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<jf  Mary  to  ttiat  kingdorn  frdrfj  Fraiice  in  156  L  In  1557, 
the  ptmcipar  leaders  of  the  Scottish'  reform^af  hald  entered 
into,  ixi  aasociatioft  for  the  defence  of  theif  faith  atld  fot  tbeti* 
coftimon  security,  wjwch  thdjr  tef  iiied  th€J  *  Gongregatioift  of 
the  Lord/  This  league,  which  was  at  firit  kept  secret,  #0* 
generally  known,  and  pubiiclj  avowed  in  ^559*  The  queen 
regent  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  stop  the  propaga-* 
tion  of  the  new  opinions.  But  her  administration  was  too 
itiuch  subject  to  th^  evil  genius  of  French  counsellors;  and 
faer  nieasufes  tended  rather  to  augment  than  to  stifle  the  name* 
The  arrival  of  Johii  Knox  in  Scotlai^d  ih  1 559,  added  g^at 
strength  to  the  party  of  the  reformers*  This  spiritual  chief- 
tain had  been  matured  into  a  vigorous'  arid  invincible  fanatic 
under  the  fostering.  Care  of  the  redoubted  John  Calvin  at 
Geneva.  Calvin  had  infused  such  principles  into  his  Scot- 
tish pupil  as  aggravated  the  native  ferocity  of  his  disposition^ 
and  fitted  him  in  that  half- barbarous  period,  ti»  spread  the 
mania  of  proseUtism  aniong  his  followers.  Fanaticism  a|« 
-  ways  borders  closely  on  insanity ;  and,  if  they  ar^,  not  tb6 
>  tkme,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  the  (jifference 
consists. 

The  reformers,  inflamed  by  the  fui7  of  Knox»  set  no 
bounds  to  their  opposition  to  the  established  religion  ;  and  if 
they  attacked  its  ialolerance,  it  was  only  to  substitute  their 
own  intolerant  system  in  its  stead.  The  statesmen  of  the  ca«« 
binet  of  Elizabeth,  though  they  were  men  of  too  rtiuch  sobrtetjT 
and  g6od  sense  to  approve  aJU  the  violent  proceedings  of  John 
Knox,  and  his  adherents^  yet  they  clearly  discerned  that  tb^ 
mass  of  strength  which  this  party  possessed,  anc)  the  zeal 
with  which  it  was  animated,  formed  a  very  suitable  instru- 
ment, at  this  critical  juncture,  for  rescmng  S^oHmri  froqi 
4  state  df  de'f^Wdence  on  Fiance/  and  for  discourafging  t!h« 
hopes  ^hd  pr^v*>iiting  th6  ^fettipfe  W  the  popish  pkrtjr  in  diis 
coilujtry,  "Mdo  i^eitx  generally  to  hiv^  ^teetned  the  p^tftensiotiJi 
of  Mai'y  to  the  Enghsh  cro\Vn  preTerarbte  to  tJie  tight  of  Elr- 
wibeth.  When  flielrefore  the  leaders  of  tbe  *  Scotlhih  Cori^ 
greg^on  of  the  Lord,',  sent  a  deputation  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
&e  Englisl?  government,  the  politic  Cecil  very  strenuously 
r^ommended  a  compliance  with  the  object  of  the  embas^jr^ 
This  wise  minister  drew,  up  a  very  (iomprehensive  and  cja* 
borate  memorial  od  this  subject,  which  is  ye«y  properly  b^ 
ierted  in  this  work,  and  is  a  most  statesmanlike  prodnccim* 

Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  ^rit  to  Berwick  in  1^59,  Undwr  Im 
<Wfertslbte  coftilni^ion  with  Sir  Jftrties  Groft  and  Au  Ka»l  6f 
N6r*dntberland,  to'^^tle  Horn's  diafpnCe^  i-egp^iflfcg  the  botw 
ISA,  but  in  reality  to  tx^fer  Witb  flie  ScottSsh  x^ibkisimiAif^ 
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were  in  arms  against  the  government^  to  animate  their  courage 
and  afford  them  all  necessary  supplies.  The  object  of  the 
English  cabinet  was  td  assist  the  reformers  in  such  a  clan- 
destine manner  as  might  not  embroil  the  two  nations  in  a  war* 
Thus  in  No.  XII.  Cecil  says  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^ 

*  In  your  conference,  me  thmketh,  the  protestants  there  should 
be  thus,  persuaded^  that  considering  we  be  in  peace  with  there 
cneroyes^  and  may  not  conveniertly  breake  without  great  injurye 
Offered  unto,  us,  or  evident  cocnmoditee  thereby  ensuing,  that 
therefore  they  should  devise  such  wayes,  wbe^by  they  might  ht 
helped  by  us,  and  yet  we  to  remayne  in  peace  as  wt;  do.' 

In  No.  XXXV.  of  the  collection  of  letters  relative  to 
the  Scottish  reformation,  in  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his 
fellow  commissioner,  Sir  James  Croft,  detail  to  Cecil  the 
account  of  the  circumstances,  resources,  and  intentions  of 
the  reformists,  which  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Balnares, 
who  had  been  -secretly  deputed  by  the  ^  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gtegation*  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to 
observe,  these  anti-papistical  religionists,  who  were  professedly 
contending  for  nothing  but  liberty  of  conscience,  confidentially 
declaring  to  the  English  agents,  that  ^  wh^it soever  pretence 
they  make,  the  principall  marke  they  sKote  at,  is,  to  make 
an  atteracion  of  the  state  and  auctoryte*  or y  in  other  words, 
tOrSubvert  the  then  established  government.  For  a  present  aid 
in  this  godly  purpose,  the  English  commissioners  agieed  to 
advance  them  the  sum  of  20001.  and  made  them  the  promise 
of  a  more  liberal  supply.  *  ^ 

The  following  is  a  letter  of  John  Knox  in  the  assumed 
name  of  J  obn  Sinclear  to  Sir  John  Croft :   •     ^ 

RXOHT   WORSHIPFULL, 

.  *  *  These  are  to  advertise  you,  that  upon  Monday,  the  17th  of 
September,  the  lords  of  t^e  congregacion  departed  from  Sterling, 
where  they  had  remayned  certain  daycs  before,  in  consultacion 
upon  thies  present  afiaires.  Therie  of  Arrane  being  in  their 
companye,  they  departed  altogether,  I  saye,  to  Hamilton,  to  my 
lord  duke,  for  reconsiliacion  to  be  made  betwixt  him  and  summe 
lords  and  other  gentlemen,  whorae,  before,  he  and  his  freinds 
having  authoritie,  had  offended.  In  that  compayne  departed 
bothe  the  men  who  last  wer  with  you,  together  with  the  lurde: 
,  of  Graunge.  God  unite  their  harts  in  perfett  loVe.  Before  I 
wrote  unto  you  and  unto  Mr.  Secretary,  that  oules  summe  sup- 
porte  were  made  unto  particular  men,  and  esneciallie  to  those 
whome  I  did  notefie  in  writing,  that  impossible  it  Ware  unto 
*them  to  serve  in  this  action.  For  albeit  that  money,  by  the 
adversarie  partie,  largelie  offred,  coulde  not  corrupt  them j  yet 
•bulde-  extreame  povertie  compell  them  to  remayne  at  home  f 
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-fi>r  tliey  are  so  super  expended  alreadie,  that  they  affe  not  hable 
to  beare  cute  their  trayne,  and  the  same  things  I  write  onto  yoil 
again,  requyeriniar  you  to  signifie  the  vame  to  suche  as  tend  re  the 
lurtherautice  of  this  cause.  If  any  persuade  you  that  they 
wool,  orraaye  serVe  withoute  ^upporte,  they  doo  but  deceyv^ 
you.  If  1  did  not  perfetlie  understand  their  necessitie,  I  woolde 
liot  write  .sopreciselie;  for  I  nothing  doubte  to  obteyne  of  them 
By  the  atithnritie  of  God*s  word,  wh^t  lyeth  in  their  power  j 
yea,  if  they  coulde  have  money  uppon  their  lands,  1  shulde 
never  solicitt  for  them;  but  the  knowledge  of  their  povertie, 
6nd  the  desier  which  I  have  ^hat  the  cause  prosper,  makith  ipe 
bolde  to  speake  my  iudgement.  If  we  lacke  those,  Sir,  whom^ 
in  my  fbrmer  lettres  I  expressed,  our  power  wilF  be  weaker  then 
men  believe,  Fraunce  seaketh  allmeanes  to  make  them  freands, 
and  to  diminish  our  nombre.  Ye  are  not  ig^tiorant  what  poverty 
on  the  one  parte,  and  money  largelie  oflered  lipon^the  other 
parte,  is  hable  to  persuade.  Be  advertised,  and  adveriise  you 
^hers,  a^  you  favom'  the  success  of  the  cause.  I  have  doon  what 
HI  me  lyeth^  that  corruption  entre  not  amongst  them ;  and  at 
my  last  departing  from  them,  I  verelie  beleve  that  they  were  of 
one  mynde,  to  promote  the  cause  enterprised,  but  the  power  of 
summe  is  suche  as  before  I  have  expressed.  One  thln«r  must  I 
suite  of  you,*  to  wilt,  that  either  by  yourselfe  or  elU  by  Sir  Rafe 
feadleyr,  to  whomel  could  not  write,  because  no  acqnayntaunce 
bathe  been  betwixt  us,  ye  woolde  procure  a  licence  for  my 
tllother,  Elizabeth  Bowts,  to  visitt  me,  and  to  remayne  with  me 
JTor  a  seasoti ;  the  comfort  of  her  conscience,  vi^hiche  cannot  be 
quyett  without  God's  woorde  trulie  preached,  and  his  sacramenta 
rigntclie  ministred,  is  the  cause  of  her  request,  anl  of  my  care. 
3^  castell  of  Edinburghe  hath  narrowlie  eskaped  betrayeng, 
but  Bowe,  thope,  it  be  in  better  assurance,  because  the  quene 
and  her  Freliche  counsallle  are  disapoyntid  of  their  purpose  in 
that  bihalfe.  They  have  began  to  fortefie  licyht.  Ti^^eir  soul- 
fliers  aupplic  the  place  of  pioneers,  for  aut^mentation  of  their 
wagis.  As  other  things  bccurrith,  ye  shall  be  advertised.  An4 
thus  I  commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Omnipotent.  Frqm 
,  St.  ApdroWes,  the  X3^  of  September,  1559. 

Your's  to  his  power, 
•  John  Si K CLEAR.* 

In  No.  CUT.  we  find  Cecil  in  a  letter  *  to  Sir  R.  Sadlier 
imd  Sir  Jam^s  Croft/  intimating  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
headstrong  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  refopmists ;  and  ex* 
pressing  a  particular  disHke  of  Knox. 

*  1  assure  you,' says  the  wise  secretary,  '  I  fear  much  the  lack 
df  tbe  protestants.  I  mean  tiot  only  in  substance  of  power,  but 
also  of  understanding.  Of,  ail  others,  Knoxe*8  name,  if  it  be'not 
Giouhan's,  is  most  odioee  here;  and  therefore  /  xoish  no  m^tioA 
Bf  him  kithtr! 

Cbit^  K&t,  Vol.  i\,  Octobifp  1810.  M 
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In  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  Scott  saysr> 
J  on  account;  of  their  Geneva  discipline,  ftnd  particularly  front 
Knox's  republican  tenets.*^  We  suspect  that  Elizabeth  had 
conceived  a  bitter  antipathy  to  Knox^  from  a  book  whicb 
he  bad  written  against  the  *  monstrous  regiment  of  women* 
which  must  have  been  singularly  offensive  to  this  high-minded 
female  autocrat.  In  another  place  Cecil  says,  *  Surely  I  lyke 
not  Knoxe's  audacite/    *  His  writings  do  no  good  here/  &c. 

In  the  numerous  letters  in  this  part  of  the  work,  there  are 
very  few  which  will  excite  much  curiosity  or  be  read  with  much 
interest.  Some  of  them  are  very  trifling,  and  throw  no 
^ght  whatever  on  the  transactions  of  the  period  to  which 
they  relate.  The  general  impression  which  the.  whole  will 
l^ave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  a  patient  perusal,  is  an 
increased  conviction  of  the  discreet  and  cautious,  but  wise 
Und  s^lutery  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  The 
economy  of  Elizabeth,  which,  at  times,  approaches  the  con- 
fines of  parsimony,  so  as  almost  to  obstruct  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  wisest  councils,  is  also  very  distinctly  pourtrayed; 
and  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  after  times.  Sadler,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Scottish  reformists,  is  but  scantily  supplied 
,with  monpy,  though  money  is,  for  some  time,  the  only  speciei 
of  aid  which  he  is  permitted  to  impart.  And  this  aid  does 
not  appear  altogether  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which,  making  the  greatest  allowance  for  the  de- 
pretiation  of  money  since  that  period^  strongly  characterizea 
the  frugal  disbursements  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  singular  po^ 
verty  of  the  Scotch,  to  whom  such  a  subsidy,  if  so  it  may' be 
caHed,  was  an  rmpor ttint  acquisition.  On  one  occasion  wfe 
iind  Sadler  entrusting  the  lord  of  Ormeston  with  lOOOl.  for 
the  use  of  th6  Lords  of  the  Co'ngregation.  Ormeston,  oA 
his  rpad  to  the  reformists,  vvas  waylaid  by  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  despoiled  of  bis  treasure.  When  the  Engfisl^  mi- 
nisters become  acquainted  with  this  mischance,  we  perceive 
even  Cecil  himself  un  .villi ng  for  some  time,  to  divulge  it  to 
his  mistress. — See  Vol.  l.  573. 

In  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  period  of  1559 — 6o,k  is 
evident  that  policy  rather  than  piety  impelled  the  succour  ii 
money,  and  subsequently  in  men,  with  which  the  English  go- 
vernment furnished  John  Knox  aiKl  his  formidable  bosSt 
against  the  then  Scottish  establishments  both  in  chiu*ch  and 
.  state.  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to  have  had  no  dislike  to  the 
.  spWiidour  and  variety  of  the  popish  rites ;  and  the  English 
liturgy  retains  niunerous.  vestigies  of  the  popish  mass  book. 
The  violent  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  reformers  must  have 
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excited  the  disgust  of  the  sober  religionists  in  the  English 
cabinet.  *  jBut,  like  wise  men,  they  viewed  the  matter  as  a 
<juestion  of  State;  and  they  saw  it  much  more  safe  fot  this 
country,  that  Scotland  should  fall  under  the  ^way  of  a(  fana- 
tical presbytery,  than  of  a  popish  clergy  and  governrrtent 
under  th^  inffifence  of  France,  tlad  the  popish  party^  at 
thi^  iime,  prevailed  over  the  Lords  of  the  Coftgrfegacion,  it 
would  have,  lieen  drily  by  the  help  of  French  money  and 
!f rench  troops.  The  French  would  consequently  hav^  ob- 
tained a  fi^m  footing  in  Scotland,  and  they  would  haVe  made 
ilse  of  that  country,  as  they  had  often  heretofor^  don^,  as  aif 
instrument  .of  hostility  to  this  kingdom,  and  perh^aps  ultimately* 
of  its  sul&>j ligation.  Had  not  France  about  this  j)eriod  been 
hefself  tjiistracted  with  civil  and  religious  feuds,  thete  cati  be 
no  qoubt  but  t,hai:  she  would  have  furnished  more  dmple  and 
€nicapious  means  of  repressing  the  attempt  of  the  reformer^ 
tQ  subvert  both  the  church  and  state ;  aiid  Elizabeth  woulrf 
then  have  fouh  J  it  necessary  to  be  less  calculating  atid  nig- 
^ar-dly,^^  hef  ^id  both  in  money  and  in  men. 

\.;    1    .  !i   S  .;-  (To  l?e  Continued.) 


Art,  yilL— TAe  Lower  Worlds  a  Poem,  in  four  Books^ 
j      ..'         wiih 'Notes  hi/ Mr ^ Pratt.     1810-        ' 

ytTtlOEVEl^  advocates  the  cause  of  virtUe  and  humanity 
is  sure  to  find  a  favourable  audience ;  it  matters  not  that  his 
arguments  be  vveak,  or  th^  language  in  which  th^y  are  de- 
veloped be  tame  and  inexpressive  :  the  subject  alone  com- 
macrfs  our  attention,  and  bur  feelings  and  prejudit^es  iftould 
into  eloquence  that  which  is,  ^n  fact,  mere  comfnoti-pkice 
rliapkody.  It  is  on  this  principle  alorie  that  we  can  account 
fe^  tW  praise  lavished  on  some  tnen,  and  some  writings, 
whose,  diilness  must  otherwise  have  consigned  them  to  ob- 
livion;  it  is  thus  that  men  W^ho  pouf  but  their  tedious  hour- 
long  sti;eam  of  trite  declamation  on  the  hberty  and  the  rights 
oif  the  people,  are  styled  energetic  Orators ;  and  that  stringers 
together  of  respectable  truisms  against  debauchery  and  infi- 
delity, such  as  Dr.  Beattie,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  afnd  Mfs.  Han-f 
Hah  Moore,  are  calleil  philosophers.  These  remarks  instantly 
'  suggested  thernselves  to  us,  when  we  recollected  the  fame 
tirhrch  Mr.  Pratt  has  acquired  by  this  and  by  his  formef 
publications ;  but  we  would  not  be  understood  to  apply  them 
to  Mr.  Pratt  without  very  considerable  deductions.  Mr,  P^ 
faas  certainly  bad  the  jiniform  merit  or  good  fprtun^  of  eboo&n 
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ing  s\ich  popular  subjects  as  thode  to  which  we  bdve  alftKted  f 
but  he  has  unquesfionably  other  claims  to  public  approli^tion. 
He  has  informationy  sagacity,  feelings  and  what  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  all  three,  he  has  ^aste :  still  we  think  that  had 
the  subjects  ot  his  works  been  less  judiciously,  shall  we  say, 
or  luckily^  chosen,  he  would  not  have  attained  so  mueh  lite- 
rarjr  reputation. ,  Jhe  present  work  especiatlv,  we  think,  must 
owe  its  fame  rather  to  the  popular  nature  of  its  subject  than' 
f<>  th^  soundness  "of  its  reasoiiing,  or  the  beauty  of  its  style." 
Mr,  p.  is  certainly  a  minor  poet  j  he  has  none  of  the  com- 
manding power  of  genius.  Tlie  *  metis  divinior  ^t<^ue  os 
magna  M>naturum/  are  no  part  of  his  composition ; .  biU  then 
he  has  some  command  of  language,  some  poWer  of  illustra- 
tion,  anct  an  e^y  flow  of  versihcatVon,  which  entitle  niiia  to  a 
very  respectable  rank  aiuong  that  class  of  poet'fcal  writers  of 
ivhoi;ii  w^  think  Horace  speaks  with  too  much  severity  whea 
he  ;^ays  that  neither  '^^  men^  lior  gods,  nor  colunMis  allow 
them/  ; 

The  poem  before  us  is  intended  to  ret)robat^  the  cruleTti^y 
exercised  towards  that  pai-t  of  citation  which  Mr.  P^quaintlj 
calls  ^  The  Lower  World ;'  and  seems  to  have  been  occa* 
slon^d  by  Lord  ErsEine^  bill  oni  tUe  same  subject.  'Then? 
certainly  cannot  be  a  nobler  exertion  of  the  intellect  than  tq 
enforce  either  by  the  tongue  or  the  p^n  the  sacred  duly  of 
mercy ;  and  therefore  we  give  oiir  unqualified  approbation  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill :  but  we  think  that  there  are  many 
'  virtues  which  ca^  never  be  inculcated  by  penal  statutes,  and 
their  necessary  train  of  informers,  spies,  and  false-swearersk 
Xt  will  be  said  that  the  opposite  vices  may  b^  prevented^. 
we  think  not  eflFectually,  nor  even  lii  any  degree  without  inr 
trodttcinga  greater  evil  than  the  one  sought  co  be  rett>edied. 
'  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  tp  his  beast'  from  the  pure 
inotive  of  mercy  alone;  the  cruel  man  finds  his  advai^ag^^ 
so  inseparably  connected  with  his  duty,  th^f  he  will  iipt  be? 
disposed  to  use  any  unnecessary  rigour ;  indeed  Lord  £rskin& 
says  himself  that  he  ^  defies  any  man  to  point*out  any  one 
^buse  of  a  brute,' which  is  pro(ierty,  by  its  owner,.  wKfcb  is 
not  directly  against  his  o^oi  interest.*  This  then  we  think  a 
siffBctent  answer  to  the  bill,  should  we  say  nothing  pf  it* 
^j^tremely  partial  confinement  to  particular  classes  of  people,, 
and  even  to  particular  species  of  brutes ;  and  therefore  we 
believe,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Mr.   P.  (p.  97^ 


*  Medtocribus  essepoetis 
N<m  homines,  ooo  diit  oon  c^nceitere  colamnie; 
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-that  the  late  Mr.  Windham  was  perfectly  serious  in  his  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Mr.  P.  at  p.  24>  makes  an  ingenious  kind  of  an  attempt  ta 
deprecate  the  severity  of  criticisiii  by  descanting  on  ihe  righ- 
teousness of  his  motives,  and  with  reference  to  the  excellence 
of  the  theme  which  his  muse  has  here  chosen  to  embellish, 
he  says  in  language  more  polijte  than  what  we  literary  cen- 
sors are  used  to,  that  *  Critics  are  men  and  will  befriend  her 
Jiere,'  We  w  ill  befriend  her  then ;  but,  as  friends  have  the 
privilege  of  blaming  those  whom  they  commend,  we  must 
preface  our  panegyric  on  pa^icular  passages  by  a  slight  cen- 
sure on  tbe  design  of  the  poem.  We  do  not  see  what  ad- 
Vantage  will  arise  from  it;  it  displays  an  elaborate- collectioa 
of  ih^sputable  truisms,  and  a  serious  reprobationr  of  some 
such  glaring  cruelties,  as  none  but  ilie  very  towest,  most  ig- 
norant, and  most  depraved  minds  could  think  of  defending. 
Where  then  >ve  ask  is  the  utility  of  this  poetic  appeal  rp 
humanity  f  Butchers  und  drovers  do  not  read  verse ;  l^mith- 
^eld  and  Claie- market  are  haunts  where  the  Mtisex,  should 
(hey  be  inclined  to  visit  them,  are  not  likely  to  iind  pn  hos- 
pitabTe  reception :  yet,   to   all  other  men.  and  in  all  other 

1>laces,  this  poem  cannot  but  appear  a  mere  tedious  com^n* 
atioii. of  thread- bare  and  useless  remarks.     Indeed  iVIr.  Pratt 
bimself  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  our  opinion,  for  he  says, 

*  The  just,  tis  true,  no  advocate  require,  , 

Or  from  the  sage's  force,  or  pot^ts  6 re; 

Ere  that  can  point  the  moral,  tins  the  song. 

Nature  has  borne  sublimer  truths  along,'  &c^ — P.  16.  * 

But,  continues  Mr.  P. 

'  The  dre4id  human  savage  still  untamed 

Boast  of  the  Higher  World,  yet  unreclaimed ; 
Ob  !  for  a  law  that  monster  to  enchain. 
Who  boasts  the  luxury  of  giving  pain.* — lb. 

Now,  as  to  thissortof  beings,  there  are,  we  think,  very  few 
of  them,  and  they  are  by  no  meafis  the  boast  of  the  Hinder 
World ;  biit  even  those  few  whose  ignorance  and  profligacy 
are  delighted  by  fighting  cocks  and  riding  horses  to  death, 
will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  sweet  intluences  of  poetry,  for 
qne  of  the  following  reasons :  either  they  cannot  read,  or,  if 
they  can,  they  read  only  the  Sportiug  Calendar;  and,  as  to  n 
law  for  tbem,  Mr.  P^  knows  very  well  that  these  are  the  very 

Eu*sons  who  would  be  exempted  from  the  operation  Of  the 
w,  to  w  hich  he  alludes. 
But,  after  all,  utility  is  no  fair  criterion  of  ^etry ;  its 
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chief,  and  as  many  critics  have  thought,  its  only  objechshould 
be  to  please.  On  this  ground  Mr.  P.  preseuts  fair  claims  to- 
approbation  :  throughopt  all  hjs  works  he  has  ever  appeared 
to  us  an  ingenioiisi  pleasing  writer,  tinctured  only  with  a 
little  affectation  of  sentiment ;  his  powers  of  pleasing  do  not 
seem  a.t  al)  dirninished  in  the  present  poem,  of  which  we 
^hall  give  some  account,  an^ "extract  such  passages  as  have 
delighted  us  most  in  the,  perusal.  It  is  divided  into  four 
Ibooks^  in  which  th^  poet  employs  all  the  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations whiph  Qxperience  and  history  can  supply  to  re-^ 
commend  mercy,  and  to  establish  his  point  of  procuring  le- 
gislative interference.  In  one  place  he  is  carried  away,  by 
the  enthusiasm  either  of  benevolence  or  poetry^  into  a  rather 
ludicrous  personificaliop.  He  supposes  the  whole  briite 
creation  congregated  together  at  thie  bar  qf  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  they  were  heretofore  ip  Noah's  ark  ;  and  with 
human  voice  speaking  altogether,  and  petitioning  t(iat  august 
assembly,  to  pass  l^ord  Erskine's  bill  or  any  bill  of  similar 
tendency.  This  appears,  to  us  to  be  a  gigantic  absurdity; 
and  we  Ijope  iiever  again  to  see  Mr.  P;'s  good  sense  so  misled 
by  that  most  dangerous  and  most  deliiding  figure  of  speech, 
personification.  Thi^  howevpf  is  the  worst  instance  of  the 
inock-pathetic  >yhiich,his  book  contains;  and  in  contrast  tp  it 
we  will  present  the  reader  with  the  following  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  the  tender  fidelity  of  the  dog.  Mr.  P.  thus  addresses 
^he  brutal  pwner  of  the  ill-used,  but  affectionate  animal : 

'  5  Wretch!  could' st  thou  ^ee  hira  wbei^  thy  useless  bxeatli 
^t  last  shall  give  thee  to  the  grasp  of  death, 
When  haply  thy  sole  mourner  fix'd  he  stands, 
Watches  tjiy  couch  and  licks  thy  barbarous  hands ;    . 
Those  hands  that  long  have  tfied  th^eir  force  to  prove 
Thy  heart  was  dead  to  pity,  truth,  and  \ove. 
Ah !  CQuld'st  thou  view  him,  seem  to  *  look  a  prayer^ 
Or  heave  the  moan  that  seem'd  to  *  speak  despair  ; 
Then  follow  sad  thy  body  to  the  grave, 
Thpre  f  each  extremity  of  hunger  brave  ; 
Nor  quit  the  spot  till  fanzine,  fraud,  or  force 
Dr<qv^  him  awhile  to  quit  thy  much-lov'd  corse ; 
Spop  to  return — enamourM  of  the  spot — 
Thy  savage  nature,  rage  and  stripes  forgot ; 


.  *  We  print  these  words  in  italics  becatise'Mr.  P.  has;  we  oursdvc^s^^lre 
perf€(}tly  uuabt^  to  find  the  reason.  There  i$  no  point  in  them;  and  if  there 
were,  this  is  a  baS  way  of  pointing  it  out.  We  have  committee^  thf  sam« 
j^uit  ourselves  .to  give  JVIr.  P.  an. opportunity  of  revenge. 

t  Query  which  i?  which  ? 
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fcould'st  thou  see  this,  perchance  one  tear  would  8tart» 
One  brief  compunction  stir  thy  stony  heart ; 
Then  might'st  thou  wish  ingratitude  forgiven, 
And  dread,  that  crime  of  hell,  to  show  offended  Heaven/ 

P.  29. 

Mr.  P.  shews  considerable  knowledge  of  pathetic  writing 
.iy  the  above  minute  enumeration  of  tender  circumstances, 
jior  have  we  any  thing  to  pbject  to  the  passage  except  th(^ 
needless  Alexandrine  with  which  it  concludes. 

The  following  description  of  the  horse  i«  spirifed  : 

'  See  how  yon  courser,  unconstrained  and  free, 
Grateful  repays  his  hour  of  liberty  ; 
Leaps  from  bis  couch  upon  the  verdant  ^roupc) 
And  wakes  an  echo  at  each  glad  rebound : 
He  loves  his  ntaster's  figure,  loves  his  call. 
And  not  reluctant,  follows  to  the  stalL 
No  slavish  curb,  no  fetter  he  requires, 
A  patron  beckons  and  a  friend  inspires ; 
Even  when  in  chains  so  gentle  is  the  sway, 
With  service  pleas'd,  in  bondage  he  is  gay ; 
'  Bends  to  the  saddle,  champs  the  bit  in  sport. 

And  seems  the  burden  of  his  lord  to  court ; 
^from  dawn  to  nightfall  traverses  the  land, 
CheerM  by  the  well-known  voice  and  fondling  hand.' 

p.  59— 60u 

We  hav^  mentioned  above  that  Mr,  P.  possesses  consi- 

*derable  feeling;  we  cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  the  truth 

\of  this  reii)ark  than  by  quoting  the  subseqilent  passage,  in 

wliich  he  goes  beyond  himself  in  his  delightful  delineatioo  of 

parental  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  lirst  soq. 

'  Soon  as  the  long-wis)iM  gift-r-an  heir  appears. 
Nature  comes  smiling  thro'  her  graceful  tears ! 
Comes  in  a  mother's  form,  and  gives  the  hoy 
To  a  glad  father's  arms,  and  all  is  joy ! 
The  pangs  maternal  change  to  speechless  bliss. 
And  that  inlmortal  moment,  when  the  kiss, 
The^r*^  fond  kiss  the  infant's  lip  receives 
Unconscious  of  the  transports  that  it  gives ; 
The  new  emotions  thronging  to  the  heart, 
What  future  moment  shall  such  joy  impart  ?' 

Mr.  P.  intimates  that  tliis  is  his  last  offering  to  the  Muses; 

he  may  say  of  himself  that  he  has  passed  '  uec  turpem  se- 

nectam  nee  cithar^  carentem.'    The  Muses  no  doubt  have 

"been  pleasant  condpanions  to  him;  but,  if  be  will  give  up 

their  figHowshfp  we  will  not  violently  object  to  it.    We  r«- 
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collect  what  Horace  saysj  ^  Solve  senescentem  mature  lenus 
equum/  Sec.  aiid  though  we  do  not  perceive  the  least  decay, 
in  Mr.  P/s  faculties,  ^et  we  applaud  his  wisdom  and  reso- 
lution (for We  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  poet  to  relinquish 
his  darUng  art)  in  this  timely  retreat  from  Parnassus,  he  could 
pot  have  left  a  more  grateful  memento  behind  him, than  thi9 
poetical  and  pathetic  appeal  to  humanity . 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article  we  must  notice  one  or  two 
faults,  w  hich  we  have  discovered  in  this  poem.  Though  it 
cannot  tend  to  correct  Mr.  P.'s  errors,  it  may  prevent  a 
similar  offending  in  those,  whom  his  example  might  other* 
¥fim  seduce.  The  first  is,  that  with  a  great  deal  of  f/eeling, 
Mr.  P.  affects  more  than  tlie  subject  warrants.  This  might 
be  proved  by  many  instances^  but  the  glaring  one  we  have 
given  of  the  brdte  assembly  at  the  House  of  Commons  is 
quite  sufficient. 

Another  is  that  io  raise  his  -subject  he  has  recourse  to 
swelling  amplifications,  which  cast  a  hue  of  ridicule  over 
what  they  are  intended  'to  adorn.  We  shall  give  as  aii  ex- 
ample the  following  magnificent  cirqurplocution  for  Smith* 
^eld: 

'  Next  view  bim  *  on  the  spot,  long  stain'd  by  power. 
Sad  monuipent  of  England's  darkest  hour  J 
Where  hecatombK.of  human  victims  bled, 

•  JV»  bigot  rage  the  sanguine  edict  spread; 
Wlii}e  fttal  ;seal  usurp'd  religion's  name. 

Dire  scene !  devoted  still  to  England's  shame  ;     -  • 

The  fellf  banditti  there  each  other  meet 

For  the  Brute- Demon  tb^re  ha>  jSxed  his  seat. 

And  though  for  mercy  England  has  a  tear, 

A  hand,  a  heart,  the  DeniQU  riots  there.' — f»  55—9. 

*  Besides  tbearaplificatjon  to  which  we  above  alluded,  theite 
lines  are  reprehensible  for  the  very  tasteless  persomficatioo  of 
Am  Brute- Demon  which  they  presents 

« The  happy  father  would  that  joy  declare,   • 
Where  it  bestowed  while  thunders  rem  the  air; 
And  siiinnier  seero'd  to  rise  on  winter's  mon^y 
Tis  nature's  jubilee — a  son  is  bom  !' — p.  73. 

Hie  two  following  lines,  where  the  bard  i^  alluding  to  hit 
advanced  age,  seem  to  us  very  pleasin^j  and  evep  poetical : 

*  While  Time  prepares  his  sweeping  scythe  to  bring, 
And  cover  with  bis  own  the  poet's  wing.* — p,  79. 


' ■     '.  :   ri'v.  ..  •        * '  .    I    .    .  . 

*  X*ie  ox.  t  (ff^y  biftd^  or  drov(«. 
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We-hoprtfiat  period  may  be  far  distant-^-for  a  life  spent 
si^  the  study  aad  pursuit  of  benevolence  (we  speak  of  Mr. 
7.  only  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  writings^  we  never 
bave  eV^n  Men  him)^  cannot  end  without  a  very  serious 
x:hasm  in  society. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  extracts  better  than  with  Mr. 
P/s  laudatofy  address  to  bis  country ;  we  trust  the  pri^  is 
not  bestowed  without  reason. 

'  And  thou  \  as  oft  the  raptur'd  muse  has  sung;. 
Devote  to  thee  since  first  the  lyre  she  strung; 
E*en  to  the  hour  that  warns  h«?r  now  to  part,      >  • 

O  may  her  last  fond  ofilerin^  reach  thy  heart; 
Yes,  thou  reverM  and  sympathizing  land^ 
First  to  extend  thy  ever^helping  hand. 
Oft  has  thy  tender  pity  tempered  power, 
Rais'il  even  vice  in  dark  raistbrtune's  hour ; 
Brought  tiindy  succour  to 'the  haple.«s  slave, 
'  And  snatch'd  pride*s  destin'd  victim  from  the  gr^ve; 

Hot  conquest's  only,  thine  compassion's  isle^ 
A  truth  thy  miriads  sanction  with  a  smile ; 
bulwarks  of  strength  !  when  w»rm*d  to  mercy's  laws 
These  myriads  mercy  calls  to  aid  her  gentle  laws. 
And  ah  !  when  honiefelt  or  when  foreign  storms 
The  chequered  scenery  of  \\f^  deforms. 
Folly  and  vice  the  daiiling  prospect  shroud , 
And  wrap  thy  virtues  in  an  awful  cloud;  • 

Thro'  threat'ning  tumults,  like  tornados  fell 
•      Life's  wholesome  hreeze  10  hurricane  should  swell ; 
Or  more  portentous  of  some  ill  pipfound 
The  siknce  thut  is  felt  should  brood  around ; 
While  charities  like  these  shall  pour  the  ray. 
And  shed  their  lustre  o'er  fair  England's  day, 
iStill  mid  the  nations,  towering  o'er  the  rest, 
Honour'd  shall  be  b^r  deeds,  her  name  be  blest.' — p.  88,  89* 

^r.  Pratt  has  another  fault  which  is  to  us  extremely 
idbgu^ing:  he  is  too  fond  of  calling  names:  he  abounds  with 
^ostrophes  to  *  tyrants  vile/  *  blasphemers,'  ^  champions  of 
ruffian  bai^ds/  '  haughty  culprits,  tyrannous  and  base^'  ^  dim^ 
j^igh^d  bards/  *  philosophers  more  blind/  which  last  class, 
ne^aysaiso  are  *  false  and  impious^and  to  Heaven  ingr^te.' 
Tbis  senseless  invective  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  Beattie  s 
Essay  on  Truth,  and  is  the  weAk  resource  of  a  petty  n^ind, 
angry  y|rith  ^l^e  Arguments  which  it  cannot  refute ;  it  is^  the 
very  worst  sort  of  expletive  to  which  a  pojet  can  h^ve  re- 
course; it  is  very  vulgar  and  very  easy.  We  were  surprized 
l^jT^for^e  to  n^^jet  with  so  mych  pf  it  ,ju  Mr.  P.  wlio^  §e. 
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nevolence  and  cando'ir  we  should  have  thought  would  pre^ 
elude  such  stnpici  indignation,  and  whose  taste  would  not 
admit  such  vulgarity.  We  cannot  conclude  without  noticing 
the  profusion  of  panegyric  with  which  Mr.  P.  salutes  his 
brother  poets.  He  has  brought  together  all  the  writers  of 
verse,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  mixed  them  without  any 
-attention  to  their  rank,  which  we  think  will  not  be  vf  ry  gra- 
tifying to  those,  of  the  first  rate.  Thus  we  imagine  that 
Campbell,  .Scott,  and  Moore  will  not  feel  themselves  ho- 
noured with  the  co^npany  of  Polwhele,  Thelwall;  or  even  the 
renowned  *  bard  of  Armageddon.*  Nor  is  his  praise  always 
correct ;  for  he  talks  seriously  of  the  sublimity  of  Pindar-— 
not  the  Theban — but  Peter  Pindar  of  facetious  *meinory5 
This  rather  startled  us ;  we  expected  some  mgenious  paradox 
on  ridicule  being  a  source  of  the  sublime,  though  liongnms 
happened  to  oJnit  it  in  his  catalogue.  We  soon  however, 
found  ourselves  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  being  cooi- 
pelled  to  wade  through  any  such  acute  fiophistry,  by  Mr.  P.'§ 
referring  us  to  Peter's  Sonnets  f(»r  sublimity.  Never  was 
this  word  hackneyed  and  misappl  ed  as  it  h^s  been  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  so  grossly  misplaced  as  in  the  present 
instance,  Peter's  sonnets  have  certainly  their  preltinesses; 
but  as  to  sublimity  you  mi;;^ht  as  well  search  for  it  in  the 
^Little  Charm  of  placid  mien' of  Ambrpse  Phillips^  or  in 
the  delicate  Cantilenas  of  Sansouci  Dibdm,  .    ' 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  P. ;  we  have  found  him  a 
pleasaiil;  companion,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  possesdln 
many  amiable  qualities.  \ 

..   .       '      .  "  '         ' .  '  ^     .,    '  '   ■   '     y 

Art.  IX. -7- ^«  Address  addressed  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Benevolent  Medical  So:iety,  at  their  Anniversary  Meet^ 
'  ing  in  1 809-  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Proceed* 
ings  iateli/ adopted  to  improve  Medical  Science,  and  an 
JExpositton  of  the  intended  Act  for  regulating  Medical 
Education  aiid  Practice,  To  which  u  added,  an  Ap^ 
pendix,  comprising  the  Acts  of  Henry  FIIL  and  the 
Correspondence  had  with  the  public  Bodies ;  together 
with  the,  lentil  Opinion  of  an  eminent  Counsel  on  the  . 
Subject  of  Medical  Regulation,  ^c.  By  Edward  Har*^ 
risouy  M.D.  F.U.  A,:S.  Ed,  Member  of  the  R.  Med. 
and  R,  Phys.  Soc.  of  Edin^mrgh,  of  Med,  Soc,  of  LoU' 
don,Sic.  Published  by  the  unanimous  Request  of  the 
'      Meeting.     8ro.  BickerstafF,  1810.  T^* 

*  We  say  *  memory/  for  t^etei;  hta  written  nothing  facetious  of  late  yem, 
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Ar-T.  X. — Observations  on  the  Profession  and  Trade  of 
Medicine,  as  practised  bj/  Physicians^  Surgeons,  JpO" 
thecaries,  Chemists,  and '  Quachs  of  the  Metropolis  and 
throughout  the  Country  of  Great  Britain.  By  Jere^ 
viiah  Jenkins,  Esq.Jate  Practitioner  in  Medicine.  No 
Publislier.      1810. 

THE  faculty  of  medicine,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  com- 
posed of  discordant  materials.     At  the  head  we  have  a  species 
of  haute  noblesse,  the  regulars,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
■the  super-regulars,  consisting  of  the  English  academies,* the 
Oxford,   Cajnbridge,  and  DuWin  doctors.     These  are  the 
/ellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,      ^ext  come  the  li- 
centiates, doctors  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,   Aberdeen,  &c. 
These  are  regulars  of  the  second  order.     Many  of  them  are 
as  well,  some  of  them  perhaps  better  iitformed  than  the  ma- 
jority of  super-regulars,  and  therefore  enjoy,  as  they  arfe  well 
entitled  to  do,  as  high  a  degree  of  public  favour,  and  as  ample 
professional  emoluments  as  any  of  the  strictly  academical  doc- 
tors.    But  they  have   mostly    been  in  very  Harrow  circum- 
stances in  early  life ;  many  of  them  have  served  apprentice- 
ships, and  have  ^gained  tlieir  subsequent  education  in  the 
cheapest  ways.     The  supremely  regular  gentlemen  are  apt  to 
look  upon  them  with  an  air  of  superiority;  an  affectation 
*   which  naturally  begets  a  secret  heart*burniug  and  enmity,  and 
often  breaks   out   into  .open  acts  of  hostility  and  ill-will. 
Lastly  come  the  apothecaries,  a  set  of  men  who  are  for  the 
most  part  without  education,  and  with  very  scanty  knowledge 
teither  of  diseases  or  the   operations  pf  medicine.     And  yet 
these  men  are  the  real   physicians  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  life:  and'  it  is  one   amongst  the  many  strange  ab- 
.«urditieji  of  human  society,  that  the  greater  share  beyond  all 
jcomparison  of  a  practice,  the  exercise  of  which  is  thought 
to  require  regular  instruction,  study,  reflection,  and  a  stock  of 
various  and  recondite  information,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
.  persons,  vyho  are  without  education,  without  the  habits  which 
form  the  art  of  thinking,  and  who,  conscious  of  their  incom- 
.  petence,  have  fecourse  to  the  aid  of  theory,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  difficulty,  where  the  want  of  success  would  be  as* 
cribed  by  the  lookers  on  to  the  ignorance  of  the  practitioner. 
Such  is   the  corps,  authorised   by   the  laws  to  exercise 
.medicine  for  gain.     But  in   spite  of  all  their  efforts  they 
cannot  monopolize  the  practice ;  and  we  find  them  constantly 
Ipreathing  out  doleful  lamentations  against  the  intrusions  of 
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quacks^  the  increase  of  quack  medicines^  and  the  degraded 
condition  of  a  regular  faculty. 

Dr.  Harrison  has  been  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  an 
association  proposipg  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  practice 
of  ipedicine.  After  circulating  many  papers,  calling' nu- 
merous meetings,  and  filling  the  n>edical  journals  with  ac« 
counts  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions^  this  gentleman 
and  his  associates  have  at  length  produced  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  medicine,  which  it  is  intended  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment^ provided  a  fund  can  be  raised  to  defray  the  expense* 
And  this  oration  o^  Dr.  Harrison  is  chiefly  intended  to  in- 
fofm  the  Benevolent  Medical  Society  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  tajien  to  promote  thedr  views. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  society  has  been  very  happy  in 
the  choice  of  their  great  agent  and  delegate.  Dr.  Harris6n 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  possess  a  clear  head  nor  profound 
vievvs.  We  have  rarely  met  with  writing  which  evinces 
^greater  confusion  of  ideas,  than  parts  of  this  address.  Ip'^ 
the  very  exordium  we  meet  with  the  following  curious  spe- 
cimeu  of  the  doctor's  reasoning  powers. 

« It  has  often  been  observed  that  medical  men  are  most  regarded 
in  rude  and  infant  states.  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  tbey 
were  even  deemed  worthy  of  divine  honours;  and  in  France,  at 
this  moment,  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  acknowledged  . 
importance  to  the  civil  and  military  departments.  As  society 
grows  GompHcaced  and  artificial,  the  faculty  are  more  likely 
gradually  to  lose  their  influence  and  respectability;  becau^» 
while  all  other  classes  of  Hhe  people  are  virtually  represenleii  in 
the  national  assemblies,  th<y  alone,,  from  the  nature  of  the\r 
vocations,  are  precluded  from  any  share  .in  legislative  delibe- 
rations ' 

Surely  never  were  so  many  contradictious  and  absurdities 
huddled  together  in  the  course  of  a  few  shoct  lines.  We  are 
not  absolutely  certain  whether  the  writer  means  to  satirize  or 
exalt  hi,s  profession.  'Medical  men  are  most  regarded  iu 
rude  states.'  True — they  are  priests  and  conjurers;  their 
cures  are  amalets,  charms,  and  incantations  ;  ignorance,  fear, 
at^l  superstition  made  them  objects  of  stupid  admiration  and 
blind  confidence;  and  crafty  knaves  became  when  dead  the 
qbjeqts  of  worship  to  their  deluded  votaries — ^  and  in  France 
they  are  much  ej^teemed,*  &c.  Happy  specimen  of  the  true 
,ar,t  of  sinking!  But  is  France  a  rude  and  infant  state? 
Is  the  ^tate  of  society  there  simple  and  inartificial  i  fpr  W/Cr 
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find  that  in  the  opposite  stalte  of  society  mddical  men  'gra- 
dually lose  th^ir  influence  and  respectability.'     How  so  F  If 
we  believe  their  own  .accounts,  the  art  of  medicine  is  every^ 
day  arriving  at  greater  perfection.     New  tnedjcines  are  eVery 
^ay   introduced;    our  doctors  are  more  learned  and  mofre 
skilful,  and  more  wise '  than  all  their  predecessors.     Hip'po* 
crates,  Sydenham,  and   Boerhaave,  were   merely    cirivellers 
compared  to  our  modern  ^seulapii ;  and  we  wonder  how  it 
happens  that  our  church-y^ds  are  still  so  crowded  with  the 
carcases  of  tlie  old,  the  youn^,  ;Hid  the  o^iddie-aged,  just  the 
aame  as  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers.     Bi/t  to  let  that  pass  ^ 
we  will  take  for  granted*,  that  while  medical  men  Bfre  become 
more  respectable,  they  ai*e  really   less   respfected.     This  H 
singularly  unfortunate ;  i)ut  the  case  is,  sa}^  Dr.  Harrison^ 
ot(ier  classes  are  virtual^  rt^presenied  \Kh\lst  they  alone  are 
not  really  represented.     What?-  has  not  every  rich  contractor. 
4  every  bloated  bishop,  arid  ^veVy  pursy  and  \vheezing  lord  his 
favourite  doctor  who  is  their  dracfe,  when  they  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  overflowings  of  the  bife,  when  they  have  crammed  them^ 
ielves  into  an  apoplexy,  or  swiifcd  themselves  into  a  dropsy, 
or  raked  thehfiselves   into   an  atrophy?  Tliese  are  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  faculty ;  whilst  they  have  tlie  ear  arid 
confidence  of  princes,  peers  arid  privy  counsellors,  how  can 
they  be  oppressed,  or  their  interests   or  honour  disregarded  i 
Js  it  to  be  feared  that  these  wise  arid  exalted  personages  witt 
hot  be  equally  ready  and  wfllitig  to  r^pel  aiH  hostile  at'tackd 
from  their  death-averting  doctors  ?  But  it  would  seem  that 
Dr.  Harrison  would  have  our  doctors  and  apothecaries  be 
themselves  the  legislators.      In  such  a  case  we  should  have 
rare  work  indeed.     Woe  be  to  the  unhappy  quacks ;  Newgate 
and  Botany  Bay  would  Soon  be  crowded  with  them.     We 
riiould  expect  to  see  informations  filed  in  the  King's  Bench 
against  the  patients  who  reftised  to  swalldW  (or  at  least  to 
pay  for)  six  draughts  per  dienty  and  mandartbuses  issued  for 
the  administration  of  glysters.    Those  who  died  refractory 
(without  the  aid  of  doctor  or  apothecary)  should  be  denied 
the  obsequies  of  the  churchy  and  be  buried  like  suicides  in 
Ae  king's  highway. 

The  reformers  of  medicine,  the  gentlemen  who  profess 
'  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  profession  placed  upon  that  high 
ground^  which  the  importance  of  its  functions,  and  intimate 
connection  with  society  so  imperiously  demand,'^  seem  to 
belong  'entirely  to  the  class  of  licentiates.  Those  who  sus- 
pect that  their  pretensions  to  dignity  are  disputable  are  always 
the.  most  tenacious  of  etiquette  and  touchy  about  privileges. 
These  gentlemen  are  very  angry  with  their  collegiate  brethrsn 
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that  ihey  appear  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  tbem*  The 
present  degraded  state  of  medicine  is  H8crH}ed 

'  to  the  mistaken  view^  of  a  few  selfish  and  interested  ipcn,  who 
forgetting:  the  duties  of  their  higli  station,  haTe  been  Ted  to 
suspect  that  a  strict  inquiry  into  their  official  conduct,  nii^llt 
oltiraately  prove  injurious  to  thertiselv^s.  These  are. the  people^,' 
who  indifferent  to  the  dignity  of  their  art,  and  what  is  infinitdy 
of  more  importance,  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citiZens,  are  o^u-, 
pied  solely  in  promoting  their  own  aggrandiserifttent.  By  Ihfeii:^ 
froits  we  may  judge  of  them.  E^amin?  I  beseech  you  the  modef 
of  lictincing,  for  home  and  for  country  practice!  l6ok  to  their 
printed  list?,  where  you  will  see  membeis  posseseVng  tlie  same 
titles,  and  having  the  same  duties  to  discharge,  arranged  intoj 
fanciful  classes  unconnected  with  prpfessional  merit/  kCf  . 

All  these  iiuienidos  are  very  clears  no  one  can  mistake  thej 
objects  of  them,  though  they  betray  more  fretfulness  thaii 
judgment  or  knowledge.  But  .let  X)r.  Harrison  speak  out,, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  be  answered.  In  the  mean 
iime  let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  what  are  the  grievance^ 
of  which  the  reformers  complain;  and  what  is  the  remedy 
which  they  propose  to  apply  to. them. 

The '  grievances  we  fiiid  enumerated  in  the  ^6th  page  of 
the  Doctor's  address.  It  is  complained)  that  medical  and 
surgical  diplomas  are  conferred  upon  ignorant  persons ;  that 
medical  practitioners  are  too  numerous,  from  the  facility  of 
exercising  the  profession  with  an  incompetent  education; 
that  therefore  jprofessional  eniolument»  are  too  low;  that 
established  practitioners  are  shoved  out  of  tlieir  business  by 
army  and  navy  surgeons ;  that  dangerous  impost9rs  (quacks^ 
we  presume)  engross  a  consideraible  st^are  of  medical  and 
surgical  practice ;  that  quack  medicines  are  vended  to  an  in- 
credible amount;  and  that .chymists  act  as  apothecaries,  bott 
icom pounding  medicines,  and  prescribing  for  the  sick.  . 
"  It  is  really  ludicrous  to  read  this  list  of  grievances,  and  to 
compare  the  professiofis  of  these  reforming  gentlefolks  wilti 
the  obvious  purpose  of  their  proceedings.  If  you  would  be- 
lieve them,  the  good  of  the  community,  a  tender  regard  to 
the  public  health,  is  their  polar  star  '^  but  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining this  most  desirable  end  is,  risum  teneatis^!^  by  in- 
creasing their  own  emoluments,  and  driving  their  competitory 
outDf  the  field. '  A  very  candid  correspondent  of  the  doctor's 
frankly  admits  this.  *  We  have,*  says  he,  '  an  evident  peci^-^ 
niary  interest  in  accomplishing  the  proposed  reform/  Pron» 
what  we  have  observed  of  the  actuating  principles  of  *  our 
most  noble  regular  faculty/  we  cannot  but  siuipect  tliat  thi» 
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f,  evident  pecuniary  interest/  is  the  main  spring  that  ha»  set 
them  so  briskly  in  motion.  But  let  them  speak  for  them- 
^Ke$,  and  tell  us  plainly  what  tLey  would  be  at.  *  It  is 
desirable/  they  say,  and  we  presume,,  iberefore,  they  intend^ 

*  1st.     To  suppress,  or  at  least  to  restrain  em^pincal  practice. 

'  2dly.  To  prevent  the  admi-^sion  of  nriean  and  low  person?, 
by  a  fineon  all  certificates  of  qaalificaiion. 

'  3dly,  To  compel  future  practitioners  of  everjr  dcacription 
to  undergo'  a  suitable  education^  and  to  submit  to  propier  exami- 
natiofis  bef  >Pe  they  are  suffered  to  engage  in  any  branf^h  t)f  the 
profession/ 

Wc  will  examine  a  little  these  several  professed  objects. 
As  to  empyricism — Wu  think,  tbat  without  any  legislative  in- 
terference pr  any  measures  of  coercipn  by  the  existing  autho- 
rities, empyricism,  as  far  as  regards  practitioners,  is  exceedr 
iligly  on.ibe  decline.  There  is  certainly  a  number  of  h)v^ 
and  obscure  enipyrics,  who  earn  a  scanty  livehhopd  by  prac* 
psing  among  vulgar  or  weak-minded  persons  ;  bMt  the  general 
difFusioQ  of  information  and  increasing  good  sense  of  the 
community,  hav^  banished  such  persons  from  all  intercourse 
with  ihe  superior  and  middle  ranks  of  life.  If  we  read 
Goodall's  Vindication  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  shaQ 
jbe  a;ytonished  at  the  impudent  and  illiterate  vvretclies  who,  in 
former  times,  were  patronized  by .  privy  councellprs,  prime 
ministers,  and  lords  and  ladies  of  the  tirst  quality.  It  is  clear 
that  the.  censors  of  the  college  were  obliged  to  be  very  cir* 
cums|3ect  in  attacking  those  vermin,  fr^m  fear  of  offending 
their  powerful  patronsr  We  believe  too,  tbat  >  in  the  last 
reign  therp  were  some  celebrated  empyrics,  rolliv^  about  iti 
their  gilded  chariots  and  jostling  the  regular  physician  in  his 
claily  circuiUj,  Was  not  Dr.  Ward  patronized  by  Qeorge  the 
Second  i  But,  in  these  days  ik>  such  characters  are  to  be 
met  with.  Tlje  quack  doctor,  a  personage  who  formerly 
figured  ^  much  on  the  stage,*  and  certainly  in  private  life,  is 
a  being  no  more  to  be  met  with.  Is  there  one  in  London  at 
thismonient  who  keeps  a  carriage  I  We  have  heard  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  Solomon  and  Brodum  ;  but  these  fortunes  hav^ 
been  made,  not  by  the  practice  of  the  men,  but  by  the  sale. 
.  of  their  medicines.  We  want,  therefore,  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment/or  the  suppression  of  quacks  of  this  description.  As 
to  the  obscure  and  humble  quack,  we  must  be  very  sure  that 
he  IS  iiot  as  well  informed  and  as  useful  in  his  callirig  as  the 
common  race  of  apothecaries,  before  we  can  allow  that  he 
flight  tQ  b«  interdicted  aud  suppressed  by  violence.     JMlpi^ 
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of  them  are^  ho  doubt, .  impudent  impostors*     But  h  tb# 
profession  itself  so  pure  and  untainted  i 

A^  to.  the  sale  of  empirical  medicines,  the  ca!9e  is  far  dif« 
ferent.  We  believe  that  the  quantity  that  is  consumed  ir 
indeed  very  great,  and  besides  the-  nostrums  of  quacks  never 
livas  more  medicine  consumed  without  the  advice  of  regular 
practitioners.  But  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  great  evil 
in  itself,  nor  do  we  think  the  profession  very  discreet  in  their 
declamations  against  the  baleful  effects  of  quack  medicines* 
These  medicines  are  not  essentially  different. from  the  ordii 
nary  official  preparations.  Both  the  good  and  the  harm  ihej 
do  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Nostrums  get  into  repute  ex- 
actly as  practitioners  themselves  do.  People  either  really 
find  or  fancy  they  find  benefit  from  th«m.  Thtjy  recommeoa 
them,  therefore,  to  olhfers,  and  we  wish  to  kno^  what  fjowei* 
on  earth  has  a  riglit  to  prevent  me  from  taking  what  I  believ^ 
tvili  do  me  good  i  If  any  law  is  at  all  requisite  it  is,  thai 
the  composition  of  every  medicine  st^ould  be  faithfully  dis> 
closed  before  it  should  be  suffered  to  be  publicly  vended* 
Then  if  persons  swallowed  deleterious  drugs,  they  would  do 
it  x^ith  their  eyes  open. 

But  we  doubt  whether  even  this  regulation  would  in  the 
present  state  of  society  really  promote  human  happiness.  Let 
US  Consider  the  miserably  imperfect  state  of  the  medical  art* 
Except  in,  acute  diseases,  in  which  after  all  thediya^ed  com« 
monly  get  through  hy  the  strength  of  their  constitutions ; 
tnedicirie  h  utterly  iiieflScient,  except  as-a  palliative,  and  h 
▼ery  imperfect  one  too.  Numbers  are  languishing  under 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  maladies,  and  at  last  die  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  them  by  medicine.  Multitudes  ar^ 
the  perpetual  victim^  of  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  dis* 
eases,  which  are  thought  to  be  imaginary,  but  which  most 
probably  originated  either  in  a  defective  organization,  or  an 
erroneous  diet.  Men  will  not  quietly  submit  to  suffer.  Thejr 
go  from  physician  to  physician,  and  try  drug  after  drug.  If 
they  gain  no  relief,  with  what  face  can  physicians  or  their 
underlings  pretend  to  control  the  wills  of  unhappy  beinga^ 
whose  sufferings  are  a  reproach  to  their  pretensions  i  Th^^ 
must  be  amused  and  gratifii^d,  and  fed  with  vain  hopes  ana- 
assurances,  that  will  never  be  realized.  Humanity  almost 
demands  this  concession  to  poor,  weak,  frail,  and  sinking  be- 
ings. In  a  word,  they  must  be  deceived.  Suffer  them  theA 
to  fly  to  the  comfort  of  wonder-working  restoratives,  dnd  , 
infallible  nostrums.  BvX  Fet  the  composition  be  a  profound 
Jiecret^  for  otherwise^  alas !  the  charm  is  at  eiid^  they  v^ 
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isiA  that  their  panacea  k  either  sotoe  iliett  trifle,  or  sotrt* 
fXNnmoii  drug.  All  in^isthiais  hate  }o3f  th^il*  eredit>  nvhett 
their  GORipvsition  has  been  revealed, 

r. Bitter compliiints  are  made  ifgaiiiiist  the  College  of  Pfajr^ 
jiciam  for  not  suppressing  quatkerjj 

'  Siiiee  the  feUoWflhip  has  been  rendered  exclusive/  sitys  S^uir* 
Jeremiah  Jenkins,  '  have  not  the  most  illiterate  Quacks  and  im*' 
posters^  particularly  in  the  nniptropojis,  perpetrated  their  destruc* 
tive  practices^  without  thf  slightest  restraint  or  opposition,  and 
in  perfect  cohtempt  of  thf  college/ 

The  fellows  of  the  toftegef,  v(re  atis^ver,  afe  not  thouglit  to 
be  inattentive  to  their  own  interests  j  if  we  are  to  believe 
their  revilers,  they  hardly  think  of  any  thing  else.  They  can- 
not^ therefore,  but  be  enemies  to  quacks  and  quackery ;  but 
.  their  acquiescence,  we  doubt  not,  is  from  a  persuasion  that 
the  mischief  is  beyond  their' powers  of  correction.    A  large 

Eortion  of  the  community  prefer  quacks  to  regulars ;  it  ever 
as  been  so,  arid  ever  will,  as  long  as  the  faith  in  drugs  forms' 
d  part  of  hutuan  belief.  As  to  nostrums  the  fault,  if  any^ 
l^sts  with  the  legislature.  They  license  the  sale  of  these 
things ;  the  excise  is  benefited ;  a  duty  is  raised  on  them 
\Vhen  prepared  for  sale ;  and  another,  of  great  amount,  on 
the  neNvsp^per  advertisements.  Besides  all  this,  bishops  and 
archbishops,  princes  and  peers,  are  professed  patrons  of  quacks 
6nd  their  ihedicines  ;  and  they  permit  their  names  to  be  used 
in  the  newspapers,  as  vouching  for  their  efficacy.  The  pre^ 
sent  Bishop  of,  Landaff  has  been  for  many  years  a  warmt 
advocate  for  Velno's  vegetable  syrup.*  But  why  need  we 
dearch  about  for  example  i  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  patron 
of  the  Benevolent  Licolnshire  Society.  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
the  man,  *  whose  long  and  active  life,  has  been  constantly 
devoted  to  s^iientific  pursuits,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men/  '  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  is 
Stirring  heaven  and  earth'  to  restoi^e  the  practice  of  physic 
to  its  former  rank  ^  and  condition,* — this  very  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  is*  at  this  very  time  boasting  of  the  wonderful  powerjj 
of  a  new  qiiack  medicine,  suffering,  or  more  probably  de- 
siring his  name  to  be  used,  and  his  case  to  be  cited  ;  and 
thereby  assisting  some  low,  or  perhaps  knavish  adventurers 
to  reap  a  fortune  in  four  or  five  years^  with  which  an  honest- 
physician  would  be  contented  as  the  reward  of  a  life  of 
labour.  Will  then  this  wise  and  great  Sir  Joseph,  this  pre- 
ttdent  of  the  Royal  Society,  consent  to  measures  to  sappresi 
empyrics  anfl  empiricism  ?      • 
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.  la  kutb,  thb  »4>t»e9f  Uie,«irtil0r?6uft^ihi  of  Mcirtyv  wfcii 
yriU  pot  bi^corr^Mj  liU  eii^e«,M»A>Mlik  of  inankifid  b^rowQ 
wise,  till  the  art  of  mec^iipi^  ha9.,^M(ergfQ4,frQ9ritirvpraseiii 
uiiwr^y  iimierfea  cop^uioii,  pif  tiii  ffedkafie;  cmca  td'  be 
a  trade  altogether.  But  iki^m  19,  &W  linle.  ;GirBiiii»t«Ke 
which  these  reforming  geiitlefolics  seem  to  have  overlooked, 
Ihougi)  QO  people  eaUt  be  better  «cqmi|ited  with  it  ^ibaii'tbe 
majority  of  tbeno.  ^  This  is  the  efttra^ragahteCfbarges  made  by 
apothecaries ;  \vhick;  thougb  of^  tittle  consequence  to  the 
rich,  crush  the  lower  orders  int^;fh*^  earth.  A  poor  female 
servant  pays  for  a  ft  of  sichness,  half  her  wages.  This  it 
is  which  renders  multitudes  so  reV^ctant  to  se^!^  for  r^gfiar 
advice,  and  makes  them  fly  to^nack  medicine3  for  relief*  if 
an  apothecary  charges  three  stullings  and  nxp^nq^  for  s^me 
'  opening  pills,  and  as  good  ^^n  be  had  for  on^  shilFipg,  under 
the  naine  df  Scotch  pHlS;,  u\  the'pan^eof  common  sen^^  w)^ 
should  th^  pi^eferenCe  be  given  .to,  the  former^  How  ui^c* 
countable  5s  it  that  the  Lincolnshire  Benevolent  l^eifkal 
Society  hkve  utterJy  overlooked  this  eviW  It  wpi^(jl  aeeni 
diat  thfeir  benevolence  extends  sp  wholly  to  th^n^s^lye^i^  ttM 
the  pubKc  cannot  come  ip  fo^  a  drop  of  it.  V^p  are  in  our 
conscience  persuaded,  that  the  scurrilities  with  w|)ich  €;ertai^ 
low  periodical  writers  are  constantly  assaitii>g  th,^  most  re? 
spectable  part  of  the  profession^  and  partic^ularjy  tjie  fipUoWf 
of  the  college,  proceeq/from  the  odium  excited  by  the  huiQa;- 
nity  they  exercise  towards  the  inferior  orders^f^viug  so 
lai^Iy  gratuitous  advice,  ordering  cheap  and  simpip  remediei)# 
pi*escribing  what  is  useful  and  necessary,  and  no  more. 

The  second  objject  which  these  pretended  reformers  hopf5 
to  accomplish  is,  <  to  prevent  the  admission  ofj  mean  and  low 
persons,  by  a  fine  on  all  certificates  on  qualification/  To  tbi^ 
came  end  they  wpuld  previent  ^11  persops  exercising  the  i«* 
ferior  branches  pf  jphysic  and  pharmacy,  withoi^t  havin|[  served 
a  regular  apprepticeship.  One  of  the  great  grievances  com- 
plaiped  of  is,  that  the  country  ip  crowded  with,  per/sop^  who 
assume  the  title  of  physicians,  sufgeops,  and  apotbc<;ajri^5^ 
without  apy  authority.  With  regard  to  physiciaus  Ac  bo»» 
ber  is  few ;  if  it  be  an  evil,  it  is  not  such- as  to  reijuire  th^ 
interference  of  the  legislature,  the  existing  lav^s  beipg  adeqo^ 
to  its  correction.  The  qa^e  is  very  nearly  the  saipe  asj  to  sur- 
geonsr  .The  complaint  then  must  refer  principally  tp  apothc* 
caries.  In  Lincolnshire'  we  are  told  there  are  eight  or  tea 
persons  unqualified  to  one  regular  practitioner.. 

*  A  large  proportion/  says  the  doctor,  *  now  acting  in  the  pro- 
fession, have  neither  subrpitted  to  prescribed  forms  of  aducatios^ 
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nor  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  abqiririn^  medkal  knowledg^k 
Annong  druggists,  this  6?il  prevmU  to  such  an  alarming  degree^ 
that  w^men,,  porters,  grinders,  c^f  pamt,  pestlerpounders,  distilleri 
pf  ppppjeripint,  &;c.  soon  think  themselves  q^ualified  to  sell  drugsi 
ai^d  prescrijbe  them  too,  in  all  qa^es.  4*Nor  are  these  usijrpeni 
satisfied  to  be  called  druggists^  many  of  them  having  settled  ii^ 
distaf)t  places  with  unblushing  , effrontery,  assume  the  title  of 
apothecary,  surgeon,  xiian-inidwife,  and  even  physician,  thus 
identiifying  themselves  with  tKe  most  honourable  characters/     '  ♦ 

TTiis  picture  is  mucK  too  highly  coloured.  But  it  must 
fee  admitted,  that  many  young  men  set  up  as  apothecaries  whd 
have  not  served  regular  apprenticeships,  but  have  learnt  what 
they  know  in  the  shops  of  cHymists.  Nor  can  we  see  that 
this  is  such  a  mighty  evil.  A  chymist  can  make  up  a  pre- 
scription as  Well  as  an  apothecary  :  he  knows  drugs  as  well 
or  probably' better.  The  apothecary  is  therefore  bound  to 
show  how  he  has  gained  any  knowledge  of  medicine,  which 
the  other  may  not  possess.  Is  it  from  books  ?  They  are 
open  to  all  mankind;  From  lectures  and  attendance  in  hos- 
pitals ?  These  advantages  too  can  be  possessed  by  those 
\vbo  hcive  not*«erved  apprenticeships  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have*'  :i  .     .  -1 

The  exacting  of  long  apprenticeships  is  the  way  not  to  pro* 
,«  mote  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  to  perpetuate  igno- 
ranrce.  A  youth  of  common  talents  can  learn  every  thing 
that  ifi  to  be  learnt  in  a  shop  in  a  few  months,  or  a  couple 
Qf  years  at  the  farthest.  What  a  dreadful  waste  of  valuable 
time  is  it  to  cdtifine  an  ingenuous  youth  to  the  drudgery  of  d 
shop  for  five  years  !  Habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  will 
'  be  idWfted,  which  can  never  be  thrown  off;  and  the  faculfies, 
^faich  are  developed  by  culture  and  exercise,  will  be  stifled 
in  the  gernr.  The  enforcing  of  this  antiquated  custom  is  a 
Sufficient  indication  of  the  narrowness  of  spirit  of  our  pre- 
tended reformers. 

But  the  wish  so  openly'  expressed,  to  keep  out  low  and 
fnemi  persons  from  the  inferior  dtpartments'of  physic,  clearly 
shews  the  exclusive  monopolizing  spirit  w4iich  actuates  them. 
If  we  look  at  all  the  professions,  we  shall  see  that  the  most 
successful  are  the  men  who  have  struggled  with  difficulties  in 
early  life ;  who,  beginning  with  nothing,  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  industry  and  talents.*  lifi  this  too  '  self  Iq^e 
and  social  are  the  same ;'  those  who  serve  themselves  b^st, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  best  servants  of  the  publfc.  Now 
these  are  the  men,  i^hom  bur  reformers  call  low  and 
mean  personi.  The  first  right  of  freemen  is  to  be  per*- 
nitted  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  natural  powers.     No 
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doubt  this  ifreedom  is  to  be  subtnitted  to  just  regu)dtion9> 
general  or  municipal.  But  wben  the  church,  the  laMr,  the 
'army,  the  navy,  all  trades  and  employments  arc  free,  is  it  to 
be  endured  that  a  set  of  apothecaries  are  to  presume  to  ex- 
clude the  grebt  body  6f  their  fellow-crtizens  from  following 
the  trade  of  physic  ?  Consider  the  benevolent  spirit  of  our 
ancestors  in  ages  comparativ<^Iy  dark,  and  under  a  catholic 

Jirieathood.  Immunities,  exhibitions,  and  scholarships  were 
bunded  at  all  the  colleges  in  both  out  universities,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  poor  scholar ;  they  justly  deemeid  mind 
to  be  the  best  property  of  society ;  and  in  consec^uence,  learning 
encircled  its  votaries  of  the  humblest  ranks  with' the  mitre  of 
the  prelate  and  the  ermine  of  tke  judge.  Even  at  the  present 
hour,  a  young  man  who  shows  signs  of  superior  talents  may 
easily  obtain  an  university  education,  nearly  gratuitously;  if 
he  be  needy  ;  and  8on»e  such  have  actually  risen  to  the  highest 
stations.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that  youtlu  of  this  description, 
if  they  are  poor,  (for  to  be  poor  is,  with  our  reformers^  to  be 
low  and  mean)  are  not  worthy  even  to  roll  up  pills  bebiod  an 
apothecary's  counter  ?  The  principle  is  radically  unjust,  both 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  community  :  to  tha,individual,  as 
hostile  to  liberty,  and  the  inherent  right  of  every  man  to  make 
the  best  of  bis  talents ;  to  the  community,  which  is  served 
the  best  by  a  free  competition^       '  i  , 

Compare  with  this  excluding  and  monopoKziug  spirit,,  the 
regulations  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  body  of  men  who  ^ 
are  chained  by  their  detractors  with  being  solely  actuated  t^ 
Ihe  spirit  of  personal  aggrandizentent.  For  admission  to  prac- 
tice they  require  a  medical  degree ;  this  is  exacted  by  the  laws 
of  the  land ;  a  residence  of  two  years  only  at  a  university 
animo  studendi  medicinam  r  and  to  submit  to  an  examioatioa 
by  no  means  strict,  but  still  sufficiently  so,  as-  to  exclude 
gross  ignorance  and  utter  incompetence  from  the  hope  and 
chance  of  admission.  We  believe  it  is  the  second  regulation 
which  is  so  unpopular  in  certain  quarters.  It  obviously  act9 
as  a  check  upon  the  transformation  of  the  apothecary  into 
.  the  physi<*ian.  It  may  in  a  very  few,  and  but  in  a  very  few 
cases  be  a  hard^p ;  but  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  it  salu- 
tary ;  and  the  occasional  evil,  if  any,  which  flows*  from  it,  is 
diminished  by  a  degree  of  discretionary  power  lodged  in  the 
siuperior  authorities  of  the  body,  to  supersede  its  operation  iii^ 
%  jimited  degree. 

.  We  recommend  what  we  have  just  said  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Jenkins,  who  has  inveighed  against  this  learned 
body  with  so  much  spleen  and  asperity,  that  we  suspect  his 
f»i!^T  to  have  been  excited  from  some  personal  pique  or  offeace^ 
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He  betrays  much  ignorance  even  of  the  constitution  of  the , 
bodyy  whom  he  attacks  so  vehemently.  But  among  much 
abuse  we  cannot  find  one  serious  and  well  founded  charge* 
.  In  their  recent  attempts  to  suppress  practitioners  who  set 
their  authority  at  defiance,  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  might  have  been  accused  of  a  culpable  neglect 
of  duty  had  they  acted  otherwise.  A  more  specio,us  chaise 
is  their  sufferance  of  empyrics  and  empyricism.  But  if  really 
amounts  to  no  more,  that  they  liave  too  much  wisdom  to 
attempt  impossibilities. 

But  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Harrison  and  his  posse  of 
apothecaries.  The  oflfepring  of  all  the  meetings,  circular- 
letters,  correspondence,  speeches^  and  addresses,  reminds  us 
of  the  Parturiuni  monies,  8cc.  Their  bile  is  such  as  will 
please  no  body,  and  is  very  little  calculated  to  effect  their  pro^ 
fessed  object.  That  seem9  to  have  beep  sacrificed  in  the 
attempt  to  please  all  parties,  and  to  avoid  all  encroachments 
on  existing  institutions.  Thus  all  the  corporations  are  to 
retain  their  respective  privileges,  though  the  reformers  have 
not  been^  able,  to  conceal  their  hostility  to  some  of  them  ;  and 
to  that  one  in  particular  which  ranks  at  the  head  of  Uiem, 
They  attribute  to  this  body  most  of  the  evils  of  which  they 
complain  ;  and  at  the  same  time  propose  a  bill  to  confirm  its 
authority.     What  inconsistency  !  " 

We  too  should  wish  to  have  a  medical  reforto  f  but  far 
indeed  from  such  an  one  as  these  gentlemen  have  in  view. 
^We  should  rejoice  to  see  established  an  efficient  censorial 
power,  competent  to  punish  true  medical  ojffences.  Theso 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  justice 
are  hardly  qualified  to  judge  or  to  decide  on  them ;  at  the 
same  time  their  enormity  is  sometimes  of  a  frightful  magni- 
tude. We  have  known,  for  example,  a  man  needlessly  muti- 
lated for  life,  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  young  surgeon,  who 
wanted  to  distinguish  himself  by  an  operation.  Much  of  the 
clamour  against  vaccination  arose  from'  the  most  base  and 
selfish  motives  :  fine  and  imprisonment  would  have  been  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  wretches  who  were  its  principal  insti- 
gators. We  do  indeed  wish  to  see  such  offenders  effectually 
coerced. ,  But  \ye  must  protect  against  all  pretended  reforms, 
which  under  the  plea  of  rescuing  the  profession  of  physic 
from  an  imaginary  state  of  degradation^  wpuld  invade  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  rivet  the  chains  of  monopoly.  We 
are  persuaded  that  the  faculty  of  physic  ranks  as  high,  and  is 
as  amply  remunerated,  as  the  real  services  it  renders  to  society 
jcan  possibly  n^erit. 
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A»T.  %L-^'Et$ays  on  Song-Writing ;  with  a  Collection  of 
such  English  &ongs  as  are  most  esteemed  for  their  Poeticql 
Merit.     By  John  Aikin.      A  new    Edition  with   Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections ;  and  a  Supplement  by  B.  H^ 

"  Evans.  LondoD,  R.  H.  Eyans^  1810.  Small  Svo, 
pp,  xxviii.  352.  ' 

Art.  XIL— rb^aZ  Poetry ;  or,  a  Select  Collection  of  English 
Songs,  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  Song-  Writing, 
By  John  Aikin,  M,  D.  London^  Jobnson  &  Co.  1810. 
SrnallSvo.pp.\.<l4:Q. 

THE  ori^n  and  pret^siohs  of  diese  voldmes  are  best 
explained  by  their  respective  '  advertisements/  TTie  follow- 
ing ik  Mr.  Evans's :  '  ^ 

V  '  It  is  «ot  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  long  by  an  explana^* 
tion  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  publisher  to  undertake  a 
Bew  edition  of  the  following  elegant  little  work.  Its  merit  bas 
been. universally  recognized,  and  its  scarcity  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  .popular  regret.  The  many  years,  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  seemed  to  leave  no  hope 
that  Dr.  Aikin  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify  the  public  by  a 
revision  and  enlargement  of  his  work.  He  had  declined  the 
task  in  the  prime  and  vigonr  of  fai^  life ;  and  he  might  now 
think  it  unbecoming  his  years  to  engage  in  a  republication  of 
these  nuga  canor^,  Turpe  senilis  amor,  the  doctor  might  ex- 
claim, and  though  he  might  be  pleased  to  see  his  volume  ranged 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Percy,  Ellis,  and  some  other  similar  pub- 
lications, yet,  he  has  abandoned  the  friendly  office  of  revision  to 
other  hands.  The  present  editor  has  diligently  revised  the  text, 
which  had  been  rather  hastily  printed  in  the  former  editions  ;  he 
has  assigned  to  their  proper  authors  the  poems,  which  had  be- 
j6»re  been  erroneously  ascribed,  and  he  has  annexed  the  writers* 
names  to  various  others,  which  were  printed  as  anonymous ; 
and  lastly,  he  ha»  added  a  supplement,  which  he  flatters  himself 
will  render  this  new  edition  a  Complete  collection  of  the  best 
songs  in  the  language.  The  editor  feels  confident,  that  rn  pre-, 
fixing  to  this  new  edition  Mrs.  Barbauld*s  poem  on  thfe  origin  of 
aong-writing,  he  anticipates  the  wishes  of  every  reader/ 

And  now  follows,  of  a  later  date^  Dr.  Aikin's  '  Advertise- 
went;'.' 

*  The  editor  of  this  volume  published,  in  1772,  a  work  entitled 
*'  Essays  on  Song-Wri;ing,  with  a  Collection  of  sucfh  English 
Songs  as  are  most^  eminent  for  Poetical  Merit,  The  essays  vf ere 
four  in  number:  one  on  song<  writing  in  general;  and  one  on 
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wch  <tf  *«  *bfee  cM»e«  vntt  wW^  the  cdlee^iott  of  j&cwgp  wa* 
distritiuied,  Tbe  pieces  in  the  p^llectjon  itself  were  rather  select 
than  5vuinerons;.aitd  ppinci|mHy  }!»eryefl  as  ,yxemp.l^$cations  of 
the  ideas  inculcated  in  the.  e^f^ays  feative  to  tlie  character  and 
diversities  of  tfhis  \ind  of  'poetical  compositions.  .  Tfie.  Volume 
%vas  honoiired  with  a  rece'p^on^  ^which  produ^'ed  a  dematid  for 
a  second  editron  in  1774.  Foritratiy  yedr^  pa^,  thfe  ihfpressrdry 
h^s  ^Iso  been  exhausted,  and  'copies  of  the^srork  ba\ne  beert  only 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  •  As  enquiries  were  still  frdhi  tktae 
to  tittie  made  after  it  l^tnen^tbe  bo6%feel!ers,  the  edrlor  was  asked 
the  qtiestion,  whether  he  feyad  any  intention  of  re^jn^g  it^ 
afCOCNTvpanied  with  the  ii>tT«mtiotB»  that,  as  t lie  copy-right  u-as 
expired,  should  he  decline  Ihe  business,  (»thers  jMOuld  be  ready  to 
undertake  it.  Conscious  that  the  essays  were  the  juvenile  at- 
tempts of  one,  whose  ta&te  was  by  no  means  matured,  and  whose 
critical  knowledge  was  ciroumscribed  within  narrow, l|mits,  the 
editar  Was  unwilling  that  his  book  should  be  again  given  to  the 
public  with  all  its  in i perfections  on  its  head.  He  was  obliged^ 
therefore,  to  declare,  <hat  if  it  were  repriiited  at  ail,  it  shotild  b^ 
With  tnany  rbatenal  alt^ations, 'corresponding  to  his  own  chan^ 
of  taste  and  opinion  in  v^tioGSf  points  dtrrijig  to  Jong  an  in -^ 
terval'  .  '..  .z    u         .> 

-  *  Und^r  these  almost  compul^ry  ciTdiimstimceSj-alrtJot^h  bry 
perhapfe^  shoufld  "not  now  'liave  chosen  for  the  first  time-  to^penr 
as  the  fcoiectof  of  productions,  the  general  strain  xrf  which' i» 
itoope  suitable  to  an  earlier  period  of  hfe,  yet  hfe.tboU^t  he 
Bcii^bt  without  impropriety  avail  himgeM*  of  the  opportunity  of 
making^  new  and  much  more  extensive  selection,  of  composi^ 
tions,  which  will  not  cease  to  be  favourites  with  the  lovers  of 
elegant  poetry,  whatever  be  ttie  vicissitudes  of  general  taste. 
.  *  The  editor,  therefore,  in  this  volume,  which  is  rather  a  new 
work  than  the  republication  of  an  old  ohe,  has  made  It  his  lei'dr 
ihg  object  to  collect,  from  all  the  soui^ces  within  his  ileach,  those 
pieces  of  the  song  kind,  which  seemed  to  him  most  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  mass  of  apiptoved  English  poetry.  And  having, 
with  some  Care,  revised  his  notions  respecting  the  character  and 
distinctions  of  tfae^  compositnons,  he  has  prefixed  a  single  ^ssay 
on  song-writing,  ill  which  there  is  scarcelly  a  sentence  cqpiea 
from  his  former  work,  but  which  is  adapted  to  a  new  arrange- 
m&it  of  tbe  seteoted  pieces;  and  exp/esses  bis  present  \d^as  on 
the  ^ubjeot.  in  the  collection  itself,  the  greats t  part  of  the 
pieces,  whioh  eorapo^d  the  former  will  be  found,  with  the  addi*> 
lion  of  so  many  as  nearly  ito  double  the  nun>ber— some  of  them 
written  on  topics  of  which  Mflf  gave  no  example/  * 

Such  is  the  hisiory  of  the  two  volumes  Ijeforeiis;  and 
sotry  are  we  to  say,  iafter  a  perusal  of  them  both>  that  Dr. 
Aikin  has,  neither  in  his  original  essays,  nor  in  his  amended 
ind  consolidated  essay,  on  song-writfing,  done  justice  to  his 
ailbject^  and  that  the  td^ctious  of  ^oi^;  enlarged  as  they 
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^Bf  which  are  to  be  found  in  either  votame^  have  long  ago 
$een  superseded  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Evans's  father  and  Mr. 
{iitspp.  Of  the  two,  we  think  Dr.  Aikin's  original  thoughts 
on  song«writingy  as  given  in  Mr.  £vand's  book>  more  enter* 
taining  thap  ^  pis  present  ideas  on  the  subject.'  They  enter 
fpor^  into  the  history  of  song^  and  have  a  more  free  and  racy 
appearance.  The  new  essay  certainly,  'copies  scarcely  a 
9ingle  sentence  froip  the  former  work ;'  but  it  is  for  that 
reason  we  dislike  it.  The  original  essays  on  song-writing, 
classed  that  species  of  composition  into  balkd$  and  popular 
tongSf  passionate  and  descriptive  songs,  and  ingenious  and 
witty  songs.  To  be  sure,  this  arrangement  is  none  of  the 
most  happy,  A  passionate,  a  descriptive,  an  ingenious,  or  a 
witty  song,  may  be  quite  ^s  popular  as  a  ballad ;  a  ballad 
inay  be  occasionally  pa^^^on^r^e,  descriptive,  or  witty ^  and 
every  song,  to  be  good,  must  in  our  opinion,  ^e  ingenious. 
TVeil ;  how  does  th(B  ^niepd^d  essay^  fectify  all  this  I  Only, 
by  classing  the  sopgs  it  introdpc^s  mto  W/a^  at^d  pa^toraf 
fpng§f  moral  and  n^i^cellaneo^  ^of^gh  cpnviviql  songs,  and 
amorous  songs.  The  original  essays,  to  be  sure,  had  no( 
pQise  suspected  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  !E)ngIand 
was  \kef  sea^songs ;  and  the  amended  essay  does  just  cpnde^ 
scend  to  say  that  there  are  such  things,  and  instances  ^  Hosier's 
phost,'  of  ali  the  birds  in  the  air,  *  Hearts  of  Oak,'  and 
one  '  Rule  Britannia ;'  but,  not  a  word  of  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  fertile  genius  in  sea^son^  of  Charles  Dibdin,  a  man  who 
jifis  confirmed  as  many  men  sailors,  ^%  Robinson  Crusoe  has 
made  snpb-  |**or  f^ny  thing  that  appears  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  Mr.  Dibdin  never  existed.  The  amended  essay 
dpes  ju^t  potice  foo,  en  passant^  that  there  are  sqch  things  as 
hunting  songs  and  i(nad  so^gs;  but  it  is  in  Mr.  !Elvans's  book, 
^lone,  that  we  are  to  look  with  success  fqr  the  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  latter  class,  old  Robert  Herricl^'s  *  Good- 
Idorrow  to  the  Day  so  Fair.'  This  essay  too,  written,  as  it 
mii^t  have  been,  within  the  pre$ent  year,  doe^  not  knmv  of 

f  any  other  ipstance  of  the  composition  of  songs,  for  the  ex* 
prtss  purpose  of  forming  a  part  of  a  coilection,  than  the  recent 
one  of  Burns,  who^e  latest  poetical  exertions  were  made  Tar 
the  service  qt  a  spirited  coUec^oir  of  Scottish  vocal  poetry/ 

f    2flv. 

He,  who  undertakes  to  write  abopt  sopgs  should,  have 
known,  that  there  ba9  been,  for  these  twQ  y^ars  past,  in  th^ 
course  of  publication,  a  selection  pf  Irish  melodies  |iarmp- 
nized  by  Sir  John  Stephenson,  and  provided  with  ^ords  by 
*f  bpmas  Moore^  whose  national  spirit  has^  qn  this  oc^asion^ 
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burst  into  a  vein  of  pathetic  arid  fanciful  poetry,  which 
leaves  ail  hi^  former  verses^  of  which  Dn  Aikin  presents 
us  with  two  in  the  name  of  Little,  at  a  longdistance  he- 
bind. 

Mr*  £vans's  collection  now  consists,  of  2l6  songSi  and 
Dr.  Aikin's  of  220 ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  idle  to  affect  to 
give  all  the  best  songs  in  the  £ng1ish  language  in  one  small 
volume.  The  present'  selections  exclude  what  the  Doctor 
C^Hs,  all  the  warm  love^songs  -and  the  coftrie  drinking  ones  ; 
and  thus  get  rid  of  half  tbe  genius  of  our  song^writers  ^at 
one  stroke.  Nay,  the  Doctor  is  so  very  squeamish,  that  he 
omits  the  third  stanza  of  Sir  John  SuckUug's*  Why  so  pale 
and  wan,  fond  lover  f  *  on  account  of  its  inferiority  and 
troarseness.'  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  best  of 
the  whole ;  and  indeed  the  song  is  unfinished  and  unintel- 
ligible without  it.  But  there  is  more  of  this  blasphemy 
gainst  our  old  poets.  In  the  very  opposite  page,  we  read 
of  Ben  Johnson's  *  Still  to  be  ne^jt.' 

*  This  is  one  of  a  very  few  productions  of  the  once  celebrated 
author,  which,  by  their  singular  elegance  and  neatness,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  ^evalmt  coarseness  and  quaintness  of  his 
tedious  effusions^    p.  166. 

We  cannot  brook  this  insult  to  the  memory  of  old  Ben^ 
Has  Dr.  Arkin  ever  read  bis  *  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,'  his  *  Con^e  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,'  and  all  the  rare 

Stetry  of  his  Masques,  not  one  jot  of  which  is  in  the 
octor's  selection?  Of  George  Wither,  too,  he  talks  ra- 
ther too  flippantly,  when  he  calls  him,  after  Pope,  '  a  dull 
and  tedioi^s  writer,'  and  only  says  of  his  beautiful  song,  *  Shall 
I  wasting  in  despair,'  that  such  a  writer  *  will  sometimes  sport 
happily  with  a  lighter  topic'  Whither,  from  the  political  cast 
of  his  writings,  has  certainly  a  great  deal  that  is  now  '  dull  -y 
but  there  is  more  real  poetry  in  neglected  and  vilified  George 
Wither,  than  in  all  the  Dalton's,  the  Walsh's,  the  Parrat's, 
and  the  Whistler's  of  Dr.  Aikin's  selection,  put  together. 
Let  us  see  any  of  them  write  such  an  exquisite  poem  as 
Wither's  '  Hence  away,  thou  syren,  leave  me.'  This  too  is 
not  in  Dr.  Aikin.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  research  and 
taste  of  Mr.  Ellis,  they  are  all  in  his  specimens  of  the  Early 
English  Poets.  Of  Herrick  and  Lovelace,  two  other  beauti- 
ful old  song- writers,  Dr.  Aikin  seems  not^  to  know  the  names. 
,  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear,  that  although  we 
tliink  both  of  the  present  selections  incomplete,  yet  that  if 
'Aikin  on  Song- Writing'  must  be  reprinted,  we*  prefer  Mr. 
J^vans's  edition  of  it^  to  tbe  Doctor  s  own/ 
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Art.  XIH.— ^P/eiPfl*  Londhiemis;  the  Hi^oTy,  Design, 
and  present  State  qf  the  vaiious  puhtrc  Chanties  in  and 
near  London,  '  By  A.  Hi^hmore,  Esq.  Author  of  the 
Lnw  of  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses,  London, 
Phillips,  1810;  8vo.j5p,  984. 

THE  very  respectable  and  philantbropic  author  favours 
m^  in  bis  preface,  with  the  follovi'ing  account  of  his  design 
and  plan  in  the  present  publication : 

*  My  chief  object/  says  he,  *  in  the  f6llowing  compilation,  has 
been  to  furnish  a  means  of  familiar  reference  in  regard'  to  the 
rise,  nature,  and  extent  of  the  several  principal  charities  of  our 
metropplis  and  its  vicinity:  so  that  their  utility  juay  be  readily 
ieeh.  and  consiclered,  their  merits  recommended  to  general  pa- 
€ronage,  their  Methods  of  reception  more  commonly  kttoWn, 
and  the  requisites  for  the  admission  of  patients  bbtahted  witb; 
greater  facility.  Tlie  qualifkiations  of  members  and  the  names 
€)f  the  ofi^iating  conductors  will  also  be  found  of  considerable 
use  to  assist  enquiry  and  procure  needful  information ;  but  I 
iope  it  will  not  be  deemed  any  disrespect  to  the  persons  who 
fin  the  offices  of  vice-presidents  to  the*  several  charities^  that  t 
have  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted  thera,  and  mentioned  only 
such  officers  as  are  the  most  ostensible.  If  this  little  Work 
should  be  favoured  with  geneitil  circulation,  I  trust  it  will  be 
found  at  once  an  agreeable  companion  Jo  the  beneficent^  and  a. 
serviceable  friend  to  the  afflicted  and  unforlunate. 

*  I  desire  to  acknowledge  ihe  polite  and  ready  communication 
of  the  pfficei^  of  institutions  which  t  have  visited  for  informa- 
liion,  in  addition  to  those  authors  whose  previous  researches 
l>avc  greatly  fatilitated  my  own  labburs;  among  whom  the 
Curious  reader  will  recognise  the  names'*  of  Stowe,  Strype,  Tan* 
iier,  Cainden,  Gough,  Maitland,  Lettsom,  Lysons,  Malcolm,  &€. 

I  h&fe  endeavoured  that  this  work  should  be  coifiplete  in  itseHV 
and  iiot  omit  any  charitable  institution  of  general  utility,  which 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  or  by  indivifiual  ^- 
dowment ;  such  as  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  aation 
at  large,  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  Chelsea  College,  and  the  like> 
^d  not  on  that  account  couie  within  my" design.  Although  fully 
sensible  of  the  great  utility  of  benefit  clubs  and  friendly  so- 
cieties, I  have  purposely  forborne  to  state  them,  as  well  from 
their  increasing  number,  as  from  their  not  beirtg  sibsolut^ly  in- 
stitutions of  charity;  for  the  benefits  arise  only  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  sums  suBscribfed  by  their  members,^  either 
fbr  themselves  or  their  Own  fern i lies,  and  are  a  sort  of  etqultable 
Sssurance  arising  from  a  pretnium  advanced^  I  haVe-also 
otokttd,  e)|ce[>t  in  a  few  itistftnces,  any  taiecount  of  workhouses 
aod  schools  belonging  to  wards  atid  p&rilheis«  which  are  entirelj^ 
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4(  locsd  adni/iiti&tratton,  and  limit  their  benefits  to  certain  (]^ali* 
^cations  of  birth,  residetice,  or  parochial  jsettlco^nt :  the^same 
TCStfiction  applies  to  most  of  the  alms-houses ;  but  I  found  in 
my  circdit,  that  some  of  these. were  of  more  general  eJrt'ent, 
were  the  fruit  of  great  munificence,  or  had  in  the  circ^stances 
of  their  foundation  something  worthy  of  prtrticular  inquiry,  and 
«?specially  such  as  are  connected  with  the  Livery  Companies  of 
l-ondon;  these^  therefore,  demanded  a  place,  from  which  I 
dared  not  venture  to  exclude  them. 

^  In  order  to  render  my  woi'k  more  generally  useful,  I  have 
ad^ted  such  a  classification  of  all  the  subjects  of  charity,  as, 
with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  each  class,  may  facilitate 
reference ;  except  the  history  of  the  fiv€^Royal  Hospitals,  which 
from  their  fdufidation,  ariliquity,  and  irrrfyortance,  justly  claiiried 
tfife  pre-enrfmence.  The  distinctions  of  classes  will  he  fdund 
tinder  the  following  heads : 

^'  ^'"Hospitals  or  Infirmaries,  where  the  wck  anre  temporarily  re- 
ceived, and  provided  with  every  slssistance,  ^od,  nursings  and 
the  most  skilful  diedical  and  siirgical  advice  which  the  taeftro- 
polis  affords.   .  '  , 

; '  Dispensaries^  where  the  sick  are  furnished  with  medicai>ai^d 
surgical  skill,  and  medicines,  and  are  visited  when  necessary  at 
their  own  habitations. 

*  Colleges  and  Alms-houses,  where  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indi- 
gent, aVe  provided  with  habitation,  pension,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  cloth hig  and  coals;  but  no  provision  is  made  for 
them  in  case  of  sickness,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  At 
eeVeral  of  the  former,  4 n  addition  to  these  privileges,  the  cdd-! 
cation  6f  youth  is  made  a  part  of  their  establishment ;  wht)  are 
clothed,  instructed,  domiciled,  and  relieved  in  sickness :  SUdh 
institutions,  therefore,  could  not  be  conveniently  placed  in  the 
blowing  class : 

.  *  Scfiool  Charities,  where  youth  are  in  some  only  educated  and 
clothed  j  in  others  are  also  domiciled,  nursed,  and  have  .medical^ 
and  surgical  skill  provided  for  them  in  case  of  sickness;  and  in 
both  are  either  put  at  a  competent  age  to  scholarships  in  the  uni- 
versities, or  to  domestic  service,  to  sea,  to  trade,  or  handicraft, 
\vim  apprentice-fees,  or  with  exhibitions,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  foundation. 

Lastly,  Misceil'drieous  Charities,  Vvliich  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions afford  provision  for  the  poor  in  various  methods  that  do  not 
partake  of  either  of  the  preceding  classes. 

'  In  stating  the  history  and  design  of  a'l  these  institutions,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  their  annual  publications,  and  ndt  un- 
frequently  have  presented  them  to  the  reader's  notice  in  their 
^Wn  words.  This  may  serve  to  account  for  a  diversity  of  style 
throughout  the  following  pages;  and  also  for  some  religious  ex- 
pressions,, which  I  have  purposely  retained  in  the  accounts  bf 
many,  the  more  clearly  to  shew  the  object  and  tendency  df  such 
particular  establishments,  and  in  order  that  the  reader  in  hte 
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refifirence  to  them  might  rather  conceive  bimielf  to  be  tddrestejl 

by  their  founders  aud  promoters  than  by  the  author  of  this.de* 
»ultory  work. 

*  The  great  number  of  institutions  having  enlarged  my  la* 
hours  faffbeyond  my  expectations,  I  have  been  obliged  to  foreg<> 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  very  interring* 
communications  of  those  which  are  arranged  under  the  sixth 
part:  but  I  have  given  in  few  words  the  outline  of  their  object, 
and  references  to  their  principal  conductors:  and  I  have  pre« 
served  the  manuscript,  to  await  the  public  encouragement  tot  a 
separate  publication.  Such  has  been  my  general  plan  and  de«r 
sign,  which  I  now  submit  to  the  public  candour/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  analysis  of  this  large  and  well  filled  8vo. ;  but  we 
shall  select  a  few  particulars  which  are  likely  to  excke  inte* 
rest^  or  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  manner^  iu 
which  the  Work  is  executed. 

St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  is  the  first  public  charity  men* 
tioned  in  this  performance.  In  this  /admirable  institution 
relief  is  administered  to  the  different  species  of  sufferers,  on 
a  scale  of  princely  magnificence  and  extent.  During  the 
last  year  the  number  of  sick,  lame,  and  destitute  persons^  w)h> 
were  under  the  care  of  this  hospital,  aniounteq  to  no  less 
Ihan  9464.  Of  these,  there  were  3849  in-patients,  who 
were  admitted,  cured,  and  discharged,  and"4540  out-patients^ 
^  many  of  whom  have  been  relieved  with  moqey,  clodies,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  several 
habitations/ 

Bridewell  hQspital  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  king  John'ji 
palaced,  whicli  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  several  £nglisb 
monarcbs,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  whom  it  wa^ 
granted,  with  other  lands,  to  the  city  of  London,  as  '  a  house 
of  occupations.^  It  was  designed  as  '  an  house  of  continu<» 
ance  for  the  suppression  of  idleness,  the  enemy  of  all  virtue, 
and  the  nourisher  of  good  exercise,  which  is  the  conquefpr 
of  all  vice.*  This  hospital  at  present  answers  the  purposes 
of  a  school  of  industry,  a  work-house,  and  a  prison  for  cor<r 
rection. 

*  The  workhouse  and  the  prison  for  vagrants,  idle,  and  disorderly 
persons  of  both  sexes,  are  separated  into  solitary  rooms,  where 
employments  are  provided,  which  it  is  a  part  of  their  punishment 
to  execute,  and  which  are  exacted  by  their  task-mastem,  and 
sumetimes  accompanied  with  coercion.  The  chamberlain  of 
Ix>ndon,  to  whom  the  administration  of  justice  between  roaster 
and  apprentice  is  referred,  has  the  power  of  committing  the 
latter  to  this  place  for  improper  or  unfaithful  conduct,  no^ 
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siniOunfHi^  to  fraud.  In  visiting  these  apartments  I  found  iit 
thi^e  adjoining  rooms  three  apprentices  to  an  eminent  printer, 
who  were  committed  for  having  joined  with  the  journeymen  m 
^ivins;  their  master  whet  is  called  the  grand  wash,  or  in  other 
words,  having  upset  all  the  frames,  types,  papers^  and  erery  ap- 
|>aratus  in  his  printing  office;  when  I  saw  them  they  had  a  1(^ 
of  wood  fixed  by  a  chain  to  their  leg,  with  a  quantity  of  oakum 
to  pick,  and  the  addition  of  very  little  light  and  profound  silence 
for  the  occasion  of  rumination  and  repentance/ 

It  18  pleasant  to  behold  the  religious  spirit,  whidi  Is  oftea 
wild  and  mischievous^  rendered  gentle  and  salutary  by  the 
influence  of  charity;  and  highly  delightful  is  it  to  those^  who 
contemplate  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs^  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  huniian  mind;  to  see  the  institutions  of  igoorance^ 
of  bigotry,  and  vice,  converted  into, the  seminaries  of  know* 
ledge^  of  philosophy,  and  virtue*  The  deble  fabric  of  St« 
Bartholomew's  hospital  arose  from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of 
Black  Canons ;  and  Christ's  Hospital,  where  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  poor  and  fatherless  jare  fed  with  the  bread  of 
life,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  and  fitted  to  become  useful  ^ 
meiubers  of  society^  adorns  the  ancient  site  of  a  convent  of 
Grey  Friars- 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  have  witnessed  the  inte* 
'  resting  spectacle  which  is  described  below,  we  produce  the 
description  itself,  because  it  will  probably  induce  them  to 
become  spectators  of  tlie  interesting  scene. 

*  Among  the  peculiarities  of  Christ's  hospital,  a  sight  is  ex- 
tibiled  frotp  Christmas  to  Easter  every  year,  which  no  other 
institution,  lay,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  eleemosynary,  has  ever 
equalled  in  their  grandest  ceremonies,  or  which  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  heart  of  a  spectator  with  the  liveliest  senti- 
ments of  sympathetic  pleasure;  I  mean  the  supper  of  all  the 
children  on  Sunday  evenings  at  six  o'clock,  to  which  stranger^  v 
a«e  admitted  by  tickets. 

'  The  great  hall*  which  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  London, 
contains  several  tables  which  are  covered  with  table-cloths, 
wooden  platters,  and  buckets  of  beer,  with  bread  and  cheese. 
The  treasurer  and  governors  take  their  seats  at  the  upper  end, 
at  a  semi-circular  table;  the. boys,  attended  by  the  nurses  of 
tbeir  several  wards,  enter  in  order  and  arrange  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  hall ;  strangers  are  then  admitted,  who* go  along 
the  center  of  the  haM  to  the  upper  end;  the  masters  of  the 
school,  the  steward,  and  the  matron  take  their  places  there  also; 
and  the  nui^ses  preside  at  each  table,  on  which  a  great  nvmber 
9f  candles  are  placed^  and  these,  with  many  lamps  and  a  la|^e^ 
lustre,  illumitra^te  the  room.  Thr  ceremony  then  com  nances 
\^  the  steward  striking  upon  one  of  the  tablei^tbcee  strokes  with 
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a  mallet,  which  produces  a  profoundr  silence  ;  one  of  fte  boyn 
iBlendfd  for  the  church,  having  ascended  a  pulpit  o»  one  sid^ 
ofikft  hai^,  then  reads  the  second  lesson  for  the  afternoon  dervicc 
of  the  dt^y  and  an  evening  prayer  conf>pOsed  Ibr  the' occasioD, 
at  the  ok)se  of  which  the  response  of  •*  Amen/'  from  about  ei^ht 
hundred  youthfol  voices  has  a  vei^y;^  interesting  efl^ct ;  a  psalnii 
^  hymn  is  next  sung  by  the  whole  assembly,  acdom^anied  hf 
lh«  oiigan;  the  same  youth  then  deUvers  the  grace,  after  whicli 
the  hoys  take  their  seats,  and  the  supper  proceeds.  When  tW 
repast  is  concluded,  the  steward  again  strikes  the  table  as  before, 
and  the  boys  instantly  arrange  themselves  again  on  each  side  of 
tfee  hall,  and  a  grace  is  said  from  the  pulpit :  an  anthem  is  tbea 
sung,  after  which  the  boys  collect  all  the  fragments  into  small 
ba4pets;.and  each  ward,  preceded  by  its  nurse  with  lighted 
candles,  marches  in  order  past  the  upper  table,  where  they  boTf 
to  th^  governors,  and  file  off  t6  an  adjoining  school^room,  the 
dpoi^  of  which  are  thrown  open  1#>  receive  iheiOy  and  thq  cercK 
WQ^jy  is  closed/ 

We  think  wjth  the  benevolent  author  of  this  v^ork,  that 
no  person  can  well  witness  this  ceremony  without  emotions 
of  sympathising  tenderness  ^tid  unaffected  piety.  Where 
multitudes  are  assembled,  the 'predominant  sensation  is  often 
communicated  from  oqe .  bosom  to  another  with  a  rapidity  of 
transition,  which  resembles  the  effect  of  efectiicity.  On  the 
present  occasion,  that  heart  must  be  cold  and  torpid  indeed^ 
which  is  insensible  to  the  influence  of  gratitude,  when  s\^ 
brating  on  so  many  guileless  tongues,  and  breathed  from  so 
many  bosoms,  as  yet  untaioted  by  the  cpnametpj^  of  the 
world.  ,  . 

Of  St.  Thomases  Hospital,  asiof  n^ost  others  in  this  gre^j 
capital,. th^  progressive  utility  has  b^en  ^vipped.in  the  increased 
number  of  human  siifferer?J  to  whom  it  has  afforded  relief. 
The  number  of  tl^ese  is  computed  at  ^bout  9000  on  an  ave^ 
rage  of  six  or  seven  years. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Highmore's  account  of  the  hospitals  belong- 
ing to  the  Jews.     Mr.  Highmore  says, 

*  It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  both,  these  (the  Spanish  and  Pqjv 
tiiguese  Jews)  and  the  Gero^ap  and  Dutch  congregations^,  from 
yof  own  experience  of  their  liberality,  to  say  that  they  are  in  no 
respect  deficient  in  the  gift  of  charity;  many  have  falsely  con-*^ 
ceiv^d  that  this  sympathetx  virtue  was  confined  to  Christians; 
it  is  a  virtue  which  the  christian  era  has  brought  to  perfection; 
it  has  diffused  itself  into  all  denominations  of  mankind,  and  haa 
co-operated  with  Christianity  itself  to  humanise  every,  hearty 
the  Jews  have  partaken  of  its  influence,  and  present  a  noble  exi 
iippU  of  Ijbemlity  in  uniting  with  us  in  all  our  institulionf,  $^  ^ 
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tbe  $aQie  ttoe,  tbat  frpm  a  d^ios^j  m.uch  to  Ve,  admifed*  th^jK 
forbear  to  laention,  far  less  to  sf)]\^'4  pur  t^id.  to  OjUy  i^C  theirs  ; 
surely  no  ^gbi  can  be  raoce,  gratQ&il  tj^an  to  s^e^ .  mefi  ^  v^rjj 
different  pe^rsqasions  in  religion  ^Vl  miitii^g  ao4  sittii^  together 
with  unanimity  of  heaf '  to  foster  tl^e  popr  ajuj  frieodless,.ancl  to 
bind  up  the  woi^nd^  of  distress,  without  waiting  to  question  any* 
other  circunastance  than  how  t9  relieve  them.  This  is  worthy  oC 
the  precept,  '*  go  and  do  ^ou  likewise  V^ 

We  Were  sorry  to  find  that  the  ^  institution*  for  inve^iga^ 
ting  tbe^  nature  and  cure  of  cancer/  which  was  wisely  pro« 
posed  and  benevbtently  supported  by  Dr.  Denipanin  i803y 
was  compeltefd  to  be  iibandoued  in  i805.  Dr.  Denman 
justly  remarked  that  little  '  is  at  present  known  of  cancer  but 
as  an  incutable  disease.*  We  Hope  to  see  this  in$titutioii  re- 
vived; and  the  mode  of  treatment  lately  recomuiended  by 
mi  en^inent  physician  fairly  tried. 

The  ^  bo^ital  for  the  cure  and  prevetition  of  contagiotw 
^ver  in  the  tuetiopolis^  is  o|t)e.of  those  institution^  which  do 
equal  honour  to  |lie  science  and  the  pliilanthropy  of  ipodera 
timea.  This  hospital  was  opened  in  l$0^i,  and  the  nujpber 
of  patients  who  have  beeB  since  admitted,  ^  amount^  in . 
May  last  to  7ll»'  The  admission  of  patients  is  no^  delayed 
by  any  formalities  of  recoEtiniendatioB.  This  institutioa  de«^ 
serves  great  praise  on  account  of  the  means  which  the  «a«» 
nagers  adopt  to  destroy  contagion  in  the  houses  of  the  pooie, 
and  thus  to  eradicate  an^ev^l,  which  woi^ld  otherwise  be  per- 
petujilly  recurring  in  the  close,  crowdpd^  and  dirty  habita- 
tions in  which  it  has  once  appeared.  '  A  stock  of  bed  plothes 
mnd  Apparel  is  provided,  from  which  the  objects  of  this  charity 
«re  supplied,  when  it  may  be  necessary.' 

The  aonual  subscriptions  at  St.  George's  Hospital  are 
stated  at  ^S7Sl.  Qs.  The  patients  relieved  iu  1 808,  amounted 
to  2717.  To  this  hospital  is  appended  a  '  Charity  for  Coii- 
valeseents/  which  was  proppsed  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  1809; 
and  which  deserves  ev^ry.  encouragement  from  the  very  ex* 
tensive  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  ^  This  charily 
is,  if  we  may  si  speak,  fitted  to  ^lerfect  that  of  the  hospital. 
Tlv^se  whose  sicknesses  pr  infirmities  have  been  removed  or 
aUeyiated  in  the  one,  are  provided  by  thex)ther,  according  to 
their  particular  exigeacres,  with  flannel  Waistcoats,  linen,  with 
anoney  foi:  their  removal  into, the  country,  with  board  till 
jbey  9rt  able  to  worki  apd  vjith  trusses  or  ofher  iustrumeuts  for 
their  security  or  coByenieuce.  AU  these  are  objects  of  pa- 
ramount importance.  . 

'.>^llie  history  of  the  foundation  of  Gt^y's  HospitaI>  proved 
the  influence  of  whim  and  accident  pa  the  most  important 
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actions  of  a  man^s  life.  Tbbmas  Giiy,  tlie  sob  af  st  lighter'^ 
man,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  sale  of  Bibles^  and 
the  barchase  of  seamen's  tickets  in  the  wars  of  Qaeen  Antie } 
and  he  had  greatly  augmented  his  wealth  by  very  discfeetlj;  sell- 
ing out  45,5001.  which  he  possessed  in  the  Sourth  Sea  Stocky  * 
when  it  was  at  a  premium  of  from  300  to  6o6l,  pet  cent. 
The  application  of  what  >  was  then  a  princely  fortune  to  cha« 
litable  uses,  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  following  cir-* 
cnmstance:  '  ' 

*  He  employ^ed  a  femdte  seiVdntjr  vThom  he  had  agreed  to  marry  > 
tome  days  previous  to  the  intended  ceremony  he  had  ordered  the 
pavement  before  bis  door  to  be  mended  up  to  a  particular  stone 
irhkh  he  had  marked^  and  then  left  his  house  on  business ;  thi^ 
servant y  in  his  absence^  looking  at  the  .workmen,  saw  a  broken 
stone  beyond  this  mark  which  they  had  not  repaired,  and  on 
pointing  to  it  with  that  design,  they  acquainted  her  that  Mi*, 
uuy  had  not  ordered  them  to  go  so  far ;  she,  however,  directed 
it  to  be  done,  adding  with  the  security  incidental  to  her  expec-» 
tation  of  soon  becoming  his  wife,  ^'  tell  him  I  bid  you,  and  he 
"^ill  not  be  angry.'*  But  she  too  soon  learnt  how  fatal  it  4s  for 
anyone  in  a  dependent  situation  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  ^ 
authority^  for  her  master  on  his  return  wati  enraged  at  finding 
that  they  had  stretched  beyond  his  orders,  renounced  his  enga^e-^ 
ment  to  his  servant,  and  devoted  bis  ample  fortune  to  pubUc  ^ 
charity/ 

*  The  charge^of  erecting  and  furnishing  this  hospital  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  18,753/.  IQs.ld.,  and  the  sum  l^ft  to  endotr  \i 
was219,499/.  05.  4(i.'     ,  -*  ^ 

During  the  last  year  the  in-patients  at  the  Loiidon  Has-^ 
pital  amounted  to  1,406,  and  the  out-patients  to  877.  The 
funds  of  this  hospital,  which  were  insufficient  to  answer  ^e 
increase  of  applications  fcfr  admission,  were  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  libefral  contributions  which  were  madeiii  1807 « 
The  Samaritan  Society  is  a  benevolent  appendage  to  thi^ 
charity,  and  is  designed  to  adminii^ter  relief  in  cases  which  do 
not  come  within  the  provision  of  public  hospitals. 

St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  Okl*street,  is  said  tor>acconMnodate 

*  three  hundred  patients,  who  are  distinguished  by  two  lists  or 
classes,  two  hundred  on  the  'curable  list,  and  one  hundred  on  the 
incurable  list.  There  are  at  this  time  upwards  of  thirty  waiting  {ot 
admission  on  the  former  list,  and  more  than  sit  hundred  of  the 
latter  also  waiting  fdr  admission.  From  the  year  175*4,*  to  this 
time,  there  always  have  been  a  great  member  of  stBch^  uncured 
patients  entered  upon  the  incurable  list,  waiting  admission  by 
x^tatron,  as  vaf^ancies  happen^  Many  persons  have  conceived 
that  this  ho^ital  is  designed  exclusively  f»r  incurable  patienfi 
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of  thi«  malftd/^  and  vA^mis  fei^ie^  h9f9  been  bttioiMii'ed  to  it 
ttpon  that  t«ifir«s»iofH  fsr  iht  solt  fKlrptM  of  beraef  applied  to 
tkeir  cure :  but  tbe  f«c€  bj  that  tfa^  histitntioo  rectives  patieota 
foi*  cars  aad  recovery,  aa  w«U  a»  far  pratectioiii  wbo  %c<  deamed 
incurable/  -, 

There  are  foijr  lying-in^hospitalsr  in  tliifl  fip^eat  capital ;  ope 
at  Bays  water,  one  in  oroMrnIow*8treet,  one  in  the  Citj  Road, 
and  one  near  Westminster- Bridga.  Tliese  different  charitiea 
merit  every  encouragement.  Benevolence  can  seldom  ba 
employed  in  tde  ministration  of  comfort  to  more  proper  ob- 
jects, nor  at  a  more  seasonable  period.  Wlio  can  reflect  oa 
mf  kidtvidiial  of  tha  tender  9eX|  btit  scanty  tiippliad  with 
nttrunetif ,  fed^  ctotbii^,  and  efttj  »{>6cte9  of  confovt  fiMT 
IWTself  and  her  sanshive  babe,  witboiit  feelttig  &  iwe^t  com* 
l^acetity  in  tfae  contempldtron  of  the  nxm^  mothers  in  these 
dharities^  who  ei^perience  every  reqt)isitiS  rdtcff,  and  evei^  kitid 
attentiod  in  the  hour  of  helplessness  at^d  suffering ! 

It  always  gives  us^reat  pleasure  to  record  any  act  ot  phi« 
lantbrophy ;  and  to  cite  tb6  examples  of  the  tender  and  hu- 
mane in  every  situation  In  life.  Vfe  read  with  singular  saUs- 
fectioii  the  following  account  of  Mrs.  Aqna  Neivby^  th« 
venerable  matron  of  the  City  of  Losdoft  Lyitig^itwHospitik 

'  ^ 

'  S4e  hts  M«d  this  <rfke/  tayi  Mf .  Hi^lMiiore^  *  for  titofa  than 
dmtf-^M  ytd^^  ta  wtiMi  «ha  was  alaeied  on  9d  NovemlPinr, 
1713,  Inunaibaldy  after  tha  hospfUd  fctdved  ita  Uctnse,  haHi^ 
Ihtn  Hikd  with  gMt  Mtirfliclkii  the  aAce  of  assisiawt  «Nrtf<te 
for  foar  ytfars  precadkig.lbai  timo }  dufiag  ail  which  period  th« 
labours  of  bar  duty  bave  baett  inoessftni  and  unralaxedi  her  ;M1 
perhaps  pfreater  than  if  the  fiamily  had  bean  her  oWo»  her  govern-! 
ment  strietly  ^ust,  anct  all  tho  subjects  of  economy  committed  to 
hef  charge  faithfufly  administered.  Her  activity  has  been  ip  no 
^se  more  essentiany  disptayed  than  in  the  difficulty  of  saving 
v/tm  are  too  cunmnimty  called  still-born  children^  and  in  thii 
Ae  haafrcqoemly  succeeded,  at  aa  etbaust  of  personal  strcngfth, 
and  assiduous  efforts,  which  has  not  met  wMt  any  e:£amp!e,  ana 
for  which  in  the  year  1^03  she  received  the  acknowledgoients  of 
(he  Humane  Society,  by  a  silver  meda).  1  shall  ever  rememb^ 
the  singular  pleasure,  which  |  experienced  in  presenting  her  to 
a  numerous  anniversary  meeting  ot  that  excellent  institution,  o( ' 
the  same  year  ^  where«sue  received  the  most  affecting  testimonies^ 
due  to  her  merit.  lOurii^  so  long  a  service,  she  bad  in  this 
respect  saved  the  Ikes  of  mpce  than  five  hundred  infants ;  and 
many  mothers  had  acknowledged  to  the  aonunittee^  and  to  my* 
self,  that  their  Tires  wece  spared  through  her  maternal  and  AiU 
M  mentions.  * 
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Of  thewmore  than  five  hundred  infiuits,  whose  preservation 

may  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  unremitting  assiduity  of  thi» 

excellent  woman,  some  had  remained  for  five^  others  for  ten, 

and  some  even  for  the  length  of  twenty  minutes^  without  dis^ 

^covering  any  signs  of  life.    ^  * 

The  Westminster  Lying-in-Hospital  is  conducted  with  a 
liberality  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  gqod  sense  and 
humanity  of  thtf  governors.  The  Magdalen  Hospital,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1758,  must  be  considered  as  having 
'been  productive  of  the  happiest  effects,  when  it  is  known 
that  - 

'  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  women  who  have  been,  adioitted, 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  friends,  or  placed  in  honest  employ- 
ments or  reputable  services*^  Of  thisnumber^  some  undoubtedly 
4iave  relapsed  into  their  former  errors;  but  many  who  lefl  the 
house  at  their  o\^n  request  have  since  behaved  iVell  ;  and  several 
of  those  discharged  for  improper  behaviour  have,  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  committee^  never  returned  to  evil  courses.  A 
very  considerable  number  are  since  married,  and  are,  at  this 
moment,  respectable  members  of  society ;  and  could  their  names 
and  situations  be  disclosed  (which  for  the  most  obvious  reasons 
would  be  highly  improper)  the  very  great  utility  of  this  charity 
would  appear  in  the  strongest  light/ 

The  London  Female  Penitentiary  occasioned  no  small  de* 
gree  of  controversy  on  its  first  institution.  In  that  contro- 
versy both  reason  and  humanity  induced  us  tp  side  with  the 
advocates  for  this  charity,  though  we  totally  differed  from 
them  in  some  doctrinal  points,  which  we  knew  that  it  was 
their  great'  object  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  the  unfortu- 
nate women  in  the  Penitentiary,  fiut  speculative  diffexences 
should  never  be  suffered  to  impede  the  ends  of  charity.  On 
the  whole,  the  plan  of  this  benevolent  institution  appears  to 

Se  excellent ;  -and,  in  no  part,  does  it.  deserve  more  commen- 
atioh  than  in  the  promptitude  with  which  it  receives  the 
unfortunate  applicants. 

*  The  only  pre-requisite  which  is  expected  is,  that  they  ar« 
desirous  of  being  reformed/ 

'  When  .they  enter  the  house  thev  are  received  in  a  manner 
least  calculated  to  wound,  their  tedihgs,  and  are  afterwards 
treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness  *,  in  cases  of  mis- 
conduct the  most  lenient  measures  are  employed  in  order  to  cor- 
rect and  reclaim,  but  when  *every  means  of  reformation  have 
proved  fruitless  expulsion  is  the  last  resort.  Suitable  encoyrage- 
tnent^  are  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  affections^  oy 
promoting  the  association  of  such  as  possess  a  congeniality  of 
mind  and  disposition,  or  whose  qualifications  and  pursuits  resem- 
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b|e  each  other.  A  system  of  employment  i»  also  established, 
each  female  is  gradually  inured  to  industrious  habits,  she  is  in- 
structed in  so^me  branch  of  useful  and' profiuble  labour^  best 
suited  to  her  cfapacity  and  turn  of  mind  :  this  i»  not  only  highly 
Important  as  connected  with  the  support  of  the  institution,  and 
with  its  immediate  object,  but  also  as  it  relates  to  the  securj^ty  of 
the  individual  after  she  has  left  the  penitentiary  ;  for  by  holding 
the  means  of  procuring  her  subsistence  in  her  own  hands,  and 
having  acquired  industrious  habits,  she  will  be  less  likely  to  fall 
into  those  temptations  that  result  from  the  prfes^ure  of  severe 
necessity. 

^  Add  to  these  that  the  subject  of  a  religious  instruction,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  communicated,  is  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  arrangements  of  this  institution  ;  there  is  an- 
other which  deserves  considerable  praise,  that  after  a  suitable  • 
period  of  probatioti,  every  prudent  means  will  be  used  jo  induce 
the  friends  of  tl^e  reclaimed  female  to  receive  her  into  their  pro- 
tection,  and  to  provide  a  proper  situation  for  her;  in  case  such  a 
reconciliation  is  found  to  be  impracficable,  then  the  superin- 
tendants  are  to  endeavour  to  place  her  in  a  s^fe  and  respectable.    . 
situation,  and  after  she  is  thusystationed  the  charity  will  still  con- 
tinue its  protection,   and   testify  its  approbation  of  her  got>d 
conduct  by  pecuniary  rewards  at  the  termination  of  each  of  the 
two  OP  three  first  years,  subsequent  to  her  leaving  the  institution.  ^ 
Thus  philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  religion,  combine  their  pow-  ^ 
erful  recommendations  of  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

*  Since  its  establishment  the  number  of  applicants  have  not 
been  less  than  four  or  five  in  a  week;  more  than  one  hundred 
applied  within  the  first  year ;  and  its  utility  and  importance  are 
wdl  proved  by  the  fact,  that  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
admij:ted,  the  gi?eater  number  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
one  of  them  waa  only  fourteen,  and  several  only  fifteen,  sixteen, 
and  seventeen  years ;  but  thie  age  of  sixteen  seems  to  be  the 
average  of  the  time  of  life  of  those  who  have  solicited  reftige. 
Each  of  thiem  has  a  separate  bed,  and  is  allowed  a  portion  of 
,her  earnings  in  tbe  industrious  employment  allotted  to  her. 

*  Although  the-  experience  of  two  yedrs  is  but  a  short  period 
to  form  a  decisive  judgment  of  any  institution,  yet  even'  this 
has  .already  afforded  to  its  benevolent  conductors  ample  testi-  v 
mony  to  be  satisfied  that  their  regulations  are  well  adapted  to 
ffive  e£&ct  to  its  plan,  and  the  serious  impressions  which  have 
been  happily  made  by  religious  instruction,  private  and  social 
worship  have  afforded  an  encouragement  far  beyond  any  other 
part  of  their  arrangements.  The  industry  uniformly  prevailing 
throughout  the  hoHse  encourages  the  hope  that  many  females 
once  devoted  to  vice  and  its  concomitant  indolence,  will  be  re- 
stored to  prudence,  apd  become  nseful  members  of  society. 
Their  works  are  plain  work^  child-bed  linen,  fan<py  work,  spin- 
ning thread  and  worsted,  knitting,  making  Indies  shoes  and  slip- 
pcrij  dreaa-makiogy  glov^-making,  corsets,  Washing,  and<lear« 
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»torcWng,  speeiineftt  of  all  which  mfty  be  seen,  and  o^cfcrs  givwt 
au  the  b«yie.' 

Omt  Ihnit^  will  not  permt  m  to  esile^  o«r  notkte  ^  tMi# 
work,  but  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  49  contaimi^ 
m  very  succinct,  perspicuous,  and  interesting  accoutit  of  all 
the  poblic  charities  in  the  metropolis.  It  does  great  honour 
both  to  the  literary  diligence  ind  the  actlfc  philanthropy  of 
Mr.  Hkhmore. 
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,«       .  "  ' 

Bitm»Qf  the^Ckureh  ^  E^tghnd,  mnd  of  9^r», neverlefian  ps^ 

ikhed.    By  a.  QuroU  %n  the  AirMkmonry  of  Caseniry,  Metier  of 

i        ^rUj,  of  thie  Vniioemty  of  Cambridge^    Loodoa,  Longman^  1810,  Sso. 

90ME  ef  these  dwcovrses  ^re  anetiyihioua :  xni  are  ifttd  lo 
liave  ^  been  eemposed,  copied,  or  coAipited  sooae  year»  ago/  bat 
#i*BMnc»  of  (w  authors  baf«  escaped^  the  f ecuUgctlott  of  the 
^loir.  The  dkcooraes  which  are  not  anonyaiovs,  h«?e  tb« 
noiRCB  of  Hubbard^  Porreus^  B%bop  BoUi,  B.  WestoB>  Parqubar, 
Harrey,  Br,  Jatnes,  l^ahop  Home,  JortiD^  Jonea;  The  sc^^oia 
10,  m  gener^,  jadicioua,  anid  tb)^  view  of  €bri«icianity  wbweb  it 
presents  Is  pleasKvg  aiid  instraciW^.  But  we  wish  thai  the  editor 
Irad  omitted  the  diac^nrte  of  iitrve^,  of  the  medts  of  wbivb-b* 
bos  formed  too  exalted  an  e^tnuite..  Harfey  Is  a  writef  of  vetf 
Ihid^  taste,  and  a  t)ieoYog«K«  of  tefy  btlie  j«idg*ewh  Tbo  dig* 
covrsev  wfakh  bears  bio.  noffie  in  tUm  coHtctioa,  i»  cbamcteriMl 
by  bia  ttMlat  manner,  and  by  tb€^  dcftcts  wbkhare  sa  nvoMrOus 
mbis  other  writings,  it  coniaifns  moor  teiftA  tbate  senot*  Ita 
dktioR  is  Ml  of  foii^gt,  but  mt  sbalK  'n  i^in,  look  fdf  ai^  inteU 
lectualfrtat.  Tbelaogwageiiisbeftiaai^otc^attdtbefbeologf 
conteinpobie.  In  the  second  sontefice  of  ^  disoonvse,  tbe  lov« 
*  of^  GY>d  is  called  '  a  sacred  Hiwei^,  wbtch  hi  ifa  eatly  b«kd  is  hap* 
|iiness,andiiiittlbUblooaftiabeaTei!».'  This  flftaybiethosigbt  Tory 
preiip  ;  but  it  iosucll  a  pfettinoMi^  as  b  better  smted  to  tho4iom 
frippery  of  a  novelist^  than  to  the  sober  sense  of  a  divhiew  9iaeo 
tbe  fWl,  Mr.  Hartey  says  tbat  •  every  man  is  becoate  hrgH$k  «o 
ki$  tnowle^.*  A  man  may  br  hr«thh  kt  hm  vgnoraace  i  hwt  if 
the  tendency 'of  knowledge  beto^hratalfse  the  limilaff  naiture,  te 
what  are  we  to  aseribe  the  prttnont  ineieasf  ef  ctviiijMltioii>  amd 
all  tbe  gentlG^  virtaea  wbioh  Mlow  m  i^  inwi )    Are  wetifli 
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*  'brutish^  than  cur  forefathers  beca««c  w^e  «re  more  ignorant,  or 
because  we  are  more  wise  than  Ibey  ?  In  tlie  following  passage 
Mr.  Harvey  has  employed  very  co^se  and  gross  imagery  to 
depioi  the  mercy  of  God^  or  to  mai^iiest  the  mode  of  its  commti- 
Mpatioa.  He  say  s,  '  Hearken  to  the  Bounding  ^'  his  ixmets  and 
^  his  mercies  towards  us.'  ^uch  language,  empkyy ed  on  sacred 
BubjeetSy  excites  aversion  and  disgv^t.  In  the  next  passage,  Mr. 
H.  talks  of  the  r«lemption,  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  political 
contrivance  and  address.  "  It  required  a  far  nobler  ag4»t  to 
megociate  our  recor)cilia:lion/  In  a  precedtug  sentence  he  hmA 
mid,^  Hie  angels  were  absolutely  incapable  of  executing  so  great 
a  work.'  Did  they  ever  naaJce  the  attempt  i  Were  we  inclined 
to  jest,  we  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  lately  been  con- 
versing with  his  tailor,  wii^n  he  vrote,  was  *  the  hijpiest  seraph 
bidden  to  interpose  as  the  r€pairer  of  our  breach  ?*  The  doctrine 
is  as  bad  as  the  language ;  and  both  are  vague,  indefiniXe^  and 
iiaedifying.    The  following  specimen  may  suifice : 

'  «.. 
'  Glorious  propitiation  !  end  altogether  as  compete  as  gloria 
«us  !  What  now  shafl  terrify  the  true  heliever  ?  What  sliali 
stand  between  him  and  his  eternal  bop^  ?  Shall  Satan  muster 
up  his  accusations  and  set  thfem  in  frightful  array  I  Yeithovgk 
inere  may  ^^  much  guilt,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  m  Jesus  Christ.  Does  the  law  take  the  guilty  mortal  by  the 
throaty  and  with  its  rigorous  severity  say,  pay  me  that  tbo« 
owcst  ?  It  is  ^\d,fvUy paid,h^  the  intervention  2sAsvT^iship^ 
not  of  a  inean  man,  but  of  tjie  mighty  Gob,  made  Jiesh. 
Does  divine  justice  demand  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  received 
from  sinners  f  It  is  not  only  satisfied^  hutiuost  AwU^y  glori- 
fied by  thk  wonderful  eolation.' 

Witbo«t  stajHtg  to  examine  the  tttie  practical  tendeiK^y  of  the 
mbove,  we  shall  only  remark  that  it  is  as  complete  jat^n  as  iscom- 
monly  heard  in  the  oonventide.  If  we  had  time  we  should, 
perhaps,'  stop  <o  inquire  how  the  migiitt  <yoo  could  be  made 

Jkek  f  But  we  hsi^  neither  leiMine  nor  inclinatioo  for  such  un«- 
prc^able  disquisitions.  Wihen  the  worthy  editor  of  this  neat  vo^ 
liime  piiblidies  any  move  seroions,  wc  request  hini  not  to  haffe 
recourse  to  stich  writers  at  Harvey,  fw  his  theological  contri- 

,  Imtions.  Ten  pages  of  plain  good  sense;  are  worth  more  than 
alt  the  wotemes  that  Harvey  ever  wrote. 

AidhatM,  aud  eluddatsdmtk  NoUt,  an  Smnint,  Pnt^kirngf  St.  PmfM 
.    Chiirge  to  lirndihft  £m»  Emmpk^  If^litjff  Vtmkeiioert,  CfdU  tf 
«  Ciergynan,  IJoUvieu,  ttaaify  Fruuirg^  m  Chrittiaikg  JMsmUen^ 
Salaatiaa^  ^c    loodoa^  Crosby,  181^  DP-  ^^*  Hmo. 

IF  clergymen  do  not  Vnow  their  dfaty,  they  are  not  likdy  to 
karn  it  from  w  riters  of  a  Calvinistical  cast,  and  if  they  dO|  uujr 
canxeadilj  dispense  with  Uie  present  i^ormaiM^ 
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•  Art.  1 6. — An  RrposS  of  the  present  ruinous  System  of  Town  and  Countiy 
Banks,  and  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  "Di^tlKlm 
Banks  ;  to  he  founded  on  Principles  that  must  effectually  secure  them 
from  the  Bisk  cf  Bankruptcy.  By  a  British  Merchant,  LoDdoD, 
Effingham  Wilson,  CornhiH,  1810. 

THIS  is  an  animated  pamphlet,  but  rather  too  declamatory. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  author  isj'^ul  loo  weil  foorided'in  the 
evils  which  he  states  already  io  have  arisen,  and  the  still  more 
destructive  consequences  which  he  prognosticates  from  the  enor- 
mous issues  of  a  paper  currency  ;  so  Targe  a  portion  of  which, 
instead'  of  being  the  representative  of  any  teal  property,  either 
in  land  or  goods,  represents  nothing  but  the  insatiable  cupidity 
of  adventurous  speculation. 

*  When  I 'reflect,'  says  the  authoY,  *  on  the  obviou^  advantages 
we  possess;  the  natural  fertility  of  our  island  ;  the  improve- 
tnent  in  cultivation ;  the  inunense  number  of  cattle  bred  for 
aration  and  tillage;  the  numerous  canals  for  transfusing  pror 
duce;  the  excellence  of  the  roads  to  market-towns ;  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  coastmg  vessels  ;  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
claimed ; — when  I  reflect  on  these  striking  advantages,  I  am 
astonished,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions throughout  the  country  !  ^  I  ask,  has  there  been  any 
scarcity  of  late  years  ;  has  our  geographical  situation  been  ne- 
glected or  changed ;  is  our  climate  become  more  frigid,  our  sgfl 
more  infertile,  our  minds  more  stolid,  than  what  they  haver  hi- 
therto been  ?  1  can  discover  no  calamity  of  the  kiod ! — I 
ioquire-into  the  consequences  of  the  war  I  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied by  tlfe  result.  Fo&mer  wars  did  not  rais^  the  markets  to  a 
considerable  height !  I  then  inquire  with  amazement  of  the 
farmer,  how  it  happens,  that  superior  improvements  in  aratioB 
and  tillage  have  caused  sterility  instead  of  increased  fecundity 
in  i)ur  soil  ?  I  would  fain  learn  ,why  our's  is  the  only  country 
in  the  universe,  where  exuberant  ^itiSi  plentiful  harvests,  produce 
scarcity. ;  or  else  a  high  price  that  amounts-  to  a  famine  ?  .  By 
what  inexplicable  phoenomenoii  has  the  increasing  quantity  of 
reclaimed  land  added  to  the  valuefof  produce  ?  I  would  gladly 
kUbw  by  what  curious  and  IsTtent  process  of  nature,  successful 
tillage  operates  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  multiplies  the  miseries  of 
civil  life? — Unfortunately  for  the  immunity,  speculation,  en- 
grossing, regtating,  forestalling^  and  monopoly,  have  been;  so 
>assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  accommodation  afiofded  by  the 
present  system  of  town  and  country/ banks,  th«  the  former 
honest  traders  of  the  nation  have  been^onverted  into  a  set  of 
detestable  vultures,  who  devour  the  famished  carcasses  of  their 
fdlow-creatures/ 
'  1  wish  to  leave  the  farmer  and  the  land-holder  to  the  free  and 
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tincontrolei} disposal  of  the  produce  and  sale  of  their  lands;  and 
condemn  only,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  pap£R«  they  are  de- 
bauched into  the  infamous  practices  of  starring^,  and  of  depo^ 
pulating,lbeir  country.     The  fact  is,  the  present  system  aliofV'S  '- 

our  COUNT &Y  BAKi^EBS  tO  be  the   SLEEPING  PARTNERS   of  all  the 

farmers  and  land-jobbers  in  the  kingdom  !  The  fact  and  the 
extent  of  this  partnership  has  evidence  in  the  inundation  of 
TowK  and  qountrt  notes,  and  in  the  system  of  monopoly^ 
which  has  destroyed  every  trace  of  free  and  impartial  dealing. 
Tbusy  a  new  and  corruptive  character  of  trade  and  speculation 
Is  forced  upon  the  country,  and  the  commercial  bankers  appre* 
tiate  and  measure  out  the  conditions  on  which  the  people  of 
this -country  are  to  sub^st  and  live — with  no  control  on  their 
avarice,  no  regulation  on  their  practices.* 

The  author  well  remarks,  that  they  who  magnify  the  Wonder- 
working powers  of  a  paper-currency  on  our  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture,  forget  to  trace  to  the  same  source  the 
decay  of  our  public  spirit,  the  instability  of  our  wealth,  and  the 
exorbitant  price  pf  our  markets,  the  absorption  of  our  small 
farms,  the  overflow  of  our  work-houses,  and  the  desolatiojj  of  our 
bankruptcies. 

•  -^  Since  the  multiplication  of  town  and  country  banks;  the 
price  of  provisions  ot^  all  sorts  has  been  doubled.  Therefore^ 
allowing  20,000,000  of  souls  to  the  united  empire,  and  ailowinr 
the  moderate  sum  of  4/.  10^*  to  have  subsisted  annually  each 
soul  iefore  the  inundation  of  paper- currency ;  and  allowing, 
what  we  now  must  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  markets, 
Ql,  for  the  same  annual  purpose,  the  country  loses  the  sum  of 
^0,000,000  of  pounds  !!  1*  ' 

t  In  order  gradually  to  lessen,  and  finally,  to  remove  the  evils, 
which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  country -banks,  the  authoir 
proposes  to  establish  one  hundred  district  banks,  which  '  should 
have  jedl  the  firmness,  character,  and  stecurity  of  the  national 
bank/  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  for  the~par* 
.  ticulars  of  the  plan  itself  \  by  which  the  author  supposes  that 

•\50,000,000/.  of  paper-money,  will  insensibly  withdraw  from 
circulati(»i,  whidi  will  immediately  operate  in  the  most  bene-  ' 
ficial  manner  on  our  morals^  wea/M,^nd  mdrkets.  The  foundatioif 
of  licentiousness  will  be  diminished  ;  the  btisis  of  property  will 
be  firmly  established ;  apd  the  price  of  "provisions  essentially  ' 
reduced*  I  observe  that  50,000,000  will  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  because  I  have  it  from  thie  best  calculations,  that 
that  sum  now  floats  without  any  manner  of  local  or  secure  foun- 
dation* Ancl  I  also  knoWj^  that  as  the  brinks  I  propose,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  town  and  country  banks,  cannot  transact  business 
beyond /ietr  capital ;,  z,n^  as  thp^t  capital  will  always  accord 
with  the  demands  of  the  district,  the  issue  csm^never  exceed  the 
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Actaitl  Mttta  and  nMam  of  the  (Bpontry ;  therefore^  the  fifty 
I4AICIT  viilUaiia  winch  iwir  float  U  a  »uia  that  oanaot  ha  rcqurad 
of  (Hit net  banh>  whate  issues  roust  be  coofiaed  to  le^al  business, 
and  to  direct  and  bma^/lSi  «ecurittes»  Ami,  as  the  th$tru^  tanks, 
fmm^plaiif  are  sa  eoaatituted  that  thej  oamiot^  fail,  and  as  it 
must  appear  to  the  interyat  of  erery  person  to  keep  their  cash 
accounttt,  kc^  in  them,  they  seoCire  a.)ilMNPal  intecsest  to  the  share* 
holders  i  and  at  the  same  tioie  hold  ^at  the  most  decided  advan* 
iige  and  security  to  th^  parUes  wtoo  opnflde  in  them/ 

POETRY. 

^RT.  17,— The  Tm^;  a  Voem,    London,  Ryan,  1810,  Sro,  2«.  9* 

^  A  FE\V  desiJtory  thoughts  are  here  tbrowVi  into  verse.  Sotn^ 
political  charsicters  of  very  opporlte  principles  at»d  conduct  are 
promiscuously  praised ;  but,  in  the  second  part  of  this  perform^- 
anpe,  the  writer  goes  far  out  of  bi«  road  to  inveigh  ag9inst  the 
memory  of  Mary  Ann^  Wools tonecroft,  Avho  has  been  lon^cold 
In  ber  grave,  t^nd  whose  reoose  it  m^rks  a  great  want  of  feeling 
to  disturb.  If  this  lady  had  faults,  they  welt  more  than  equalled 
by  her  sufferings,  if  they  were  not  greatly  exceeded  by  her  rir* 
Uies ;  bnt4  of  wli^t  ftuff  mutft  that  mtn's  heart  he  niade«  who 
imkt  with  a  sort  of  hutch^'«lika  iflS4Hi8ibilit)i>  U^r  off  iihf ,  cear» 
mc^  firoifr  b^  atpnlQb^r^d  farob  s^d  bold  h^r  np  to  tbe  world 

♦  #  a  f  ta  atheist  and  a  w-"*  a  1* 

• 

But  V  a  eoofil^-paiKIa  these  sland^a  on  this  unfortunala  iema^ 
the  ^uthpr  indulges  in  a  vapid  efiusioii  pf  unmeaning  paoegyric 
on  the  Iflte  Bishop  of  London,  one  oif  whose  last  acts  was  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  a  hrolher-ckrgy^nan,  and  ait  old  asiso- 
fiate  in  the  cause  of  religious  rerormation;  which  the  episcopal 
pastor  onc^  a^eeted  to  advocate,  till  he  became  a  convert  tc^  tha 
drivelling  divinity  ^  Hannah  ^lore.  The  writer  6f  this  poem 
seems  willing  to  be  the  u^h(  a  gmat  patriot;  and  the  foflowiiig  it 
a  specimen  at  once  of  hts  poetry  tnd  his  patriotism : 

' I  love  my  country — i^x  her  sak^  to  live, 
^ly  mind  au4  artiij  my  pMrse  and  blood  to  givcj^ 
-         ,  \Vou(d  be  my  prpudest  aiip' j  ^ut  jf  the  day^ 
Of  evitj  l^arfc'd  he^  bonopi?^  for  decay* 
'T would  be  py  bop?  to  di^  !-▼— 
Yet  not  siuV  tan:iely  ;  die,  ar^us'd  «nd  arm^4» 
Wliik  the  hii^h  ciiMfee  tny  sbsitter*d  puHes  warmV^ 
fraud  urith  her  dyiugr  groi^o  tp  tnlngle  niip^. 
And  pour  my  ksl  Mood  on  her  holy  shripe. 


•  Why  should  I  live  f  A»  h«>e,  all  hanovr  flowHi 
Cfer  hj  %atA  wk  the  ftfe%9  ftitcf  Ibrowoi 
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GoddemnM  to  w«ar  out  life  in  bitter  toil, 
Fix'd  like  the  bdrb  to  r6t  upon  the  soii ;  ' 

Lost  aU  its  soul,  «tid  praise  and  purpoie  faigb. 
Life,  owe  AnW  dowe  m  salleii  misery.  ^    . 

This  my  beet  k»t--^not  all  thc*^  earth  should  bribe 
Me,  but  to  h^  with  the  dt^generate  tntie  ; 
Who'd  crowd  aroaud  th'  invader,  sweU  his  state, 
CoQtent  te  tremble  for  the  bread  they  atc«^ 

Aar.  IM.'^Vie  Hemii  ;  mih  otfar  Pvms.    B^i  Richttri  Satt.    Loih 
doB,  VeriK»r  and  Uood,  t819>  8va.  5$.  ^ 

IT  ii^  not  every  man  that  is  born  wilh  the  gifl  of  rhyrae ;  and 
Mr.  Hatt  has,  we  fear,  not  a  little  mi&taken  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
But  though  we  cannot  blame  him  far  not  possessing  what  nature, 
never  intended  that  he  should  enjoy,  the  divine  breathing  of  poe« 
tical  taste  and  enthusiasm,  yet,  we  cannot  so  easily  acquit  him 
of  not  being  better  acquainted,  than  he  seems*  witb  tne  aco-' 
graphy  of  his  native  land,  ^Fgr,  in  the  sonnet  to  Bloomncld* 
^19,  be  siems  tp  take  the  covi\ty  of  Norfolk  for  a  river  ia 
buffulk.    He  says, 

*  Bfoomfield !  whence  comes  thy  favoured  song^ 

That  sounds,  so  dulcet  in  mtnc  ear  I 
Methinks  I  sec  thee  muse  along, 

jBy  Norfolk  banks  for  ever  dear  f 

A.VT.X9,-'Btiered  Atttgorka;  w^AHegoriealPoems^Ulttsimtive^  9iA^ 
jecis  Meral  and  Init^ine  ;  to  whiek  it  added^  an  Atmcreontk  on  iko 
Discaoery  of  Vuccmatum;  %cith  an  JSpHogua  to  the  i«iiie»  B^the 
JUv.  Johm  WHlims,  M.  A.  Curatf  <g  ^rtntd^  Glmc^^ershire^^  JUa* 
4Qny  loDgqAaPt  18t0,  l^ffto.  4&a<£         : 

MR.  WILXMMS  does  »ot  extiihit  so  much  apparent  modesty 
in  his  preface*  as  mapy  other  writers*  who  are  candidates  for 
public  approbation  i  but  there  i^  pethaps,  more  simple  truth 
io  part  or  what  be  asserts,  as  bis  motive  for  publisbmg  tjiese 
*  iacr$d  4Ulegorie4/  Mr.  W.  hopes  that  some  or  the  best  of  hia 
^pieces will  not  be  tiojicceptable to  manj^/  ^^d  ^wHlalsobe 
jMToductive  of  ^  some  pecuniarif  emoluments  to  himaetf*  This  ia 
such  an  honea^  confessioa^  that  our  good  nature  will  not  sufier 
us  to  attempt  to  frustrate  the  g^ratifiicatioa  df  the  hope  by^  tho 
rigQur  of  our  chtiosou 

NOVELS. 

Art.  20.— 2^«  Aduttereu ;  cr,  Anecdotes  ^tiafoNbbU  fimtlkst  r  a  JSrfe, 
'  ff^  an  ^n^K^oman^  4  vqlf.    Londoii,  Sherwood,  IdlO^  p.  t$.  id. 

TH£  titW  of  this  tale  may  k ad  many  a  novet^raodt f  1^  expeH 
foraethilig  very  warm  mod  gloHing  la  Ihe  deieripU^iia  fiven  of 
tilt  lallaau^  of  tht  tedfiiecr«  or  tbe  guilty  pasMon  of  Ihe  adiiU 
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teress ;  but  we  beg  leaire  to  inform  such  readers  that  the  work 
'  befqre  us  is  written  with  better  intentions  and  higher  views. 
The  young  unmarried  lady,  who  admires  the  recital  of  hand- 
some lovers  pouring  out  their  empassioned  sools^'at  the  feet  of  the 
object  of  their  criminal  desires  will,  in  this  inltance,  be  disap- 
pointed, and  the , wife  or  dowager  whose  fancy  revels  in  the  vivid 
representations  and  fervid  details  of  illicit  amours,  will  doubt- 
less throw  down  the  adulteress  with  a  yawn,  and  dispatch  her 
Abigail  to  the  library  for  something  more  lively. 

Tne  aOthoress  of  this  work,  who  subscribes  herself  an  English 
woman»  wishes  to  set  before  her  country  women  the  crime  of 
adultery  in  its  proper  light.  She  wishes  to  impress  them  with 
the  wholesome  truth  that  all  deviajtidu  from  virtue  brings  with  it 
its  own  punishment ;  she  shews  also  the  misery  which  the  crimes 
of  a  worthless  woman  may  bring  upon  her  innocent  and  UnofFend- 
irig  children,  ' 

The  substance  of  this  tale  is  as  follows:  Sir  William  Mait- 
.  land,  a  baronet  of  great  worth  and  amiable  manners,  marries  a 
most  beautiful  woman,  who  proves  herself  i\^t  votary  of  pleasure  ^ 
and  dissipation.  She  neglects  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
and  plunges  into  every  folly  which  a  woman  of  fashion  thinks 
necessary  to  preserve  the  envied  appellation  oihxmt  ton,  ,  Whilst 
in  the'  height  of  her  career  (and  thinking  the  domestic  virtues 
of  her  spouse  every  thing  that  is  stupid)  she  becomes  enamoured 
of  a  friend  of  her  husband's^  Lord  Mortimer,  who  is  on  the  eve 
of  marriage  with  Miss  Maitland,  Sir  William's  sister.  She  prac- 
tices her  spells  and  blandishments  upon  this  poble  lord ;  and  she 
succeeds  in  sepafating^him  froto  Miss  Maitland. 

At  the  time  she  elopes  with  her  parkmour,  which  is  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  and  his  sister,  her  youngest  child,  a 
little  girl,  is  confined  by  the  measles,  and  as  she  pretends  great 
affection  to  this  babe,  she  fabricates  a  story  of  its  death,  and  has 
it  conveyed  away  and  put  under  the  Care  of  a  nurse.  A  divorcee 
is  procured ;  Lord  Mortimer  makes  her  the  repiaration  which  the 
world  thinks  necessary,  by  marrying  her,  and  they  leave  Eng- 
land for  the  continent.  After  a  time  Lady  Mortimer  sends  for 
the  child  whom  she  had  put  under  the  care* of  a  nurse,  but  in 
crossing  the  water  from  Brighton  to  Keppe,  the  poor  nurse 
breaks  a  blood  vessel,  and  dies,  leaving  the  little  girl  who  goes 
by  the  name  of  Emily  Doraton  unprotected  and  without  discover- 
ing to  those  about  her  where  she  was  going.  It  so  happens  that 
Miss  Maitland  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  pacquet,  and  feeling 
for  the  forlorn  stateof  the  little  innocent  girl,  takes  her  under 
her  protection.  As  all  her  enquiries  to  learn  her  history  prove 
fruitless,  she  brings  Emily  up  with  as  much  care  and  tenderness 
as  if  she  were  her  own  daughter,  apd  after  residing  some  years 
on  the  continent  returns  with  her  to  England,  where  ^e  resides 
as  she  always  had  done,  with  her  brother,  Sir  William  Maitland,^ 
who  has  two  sons  by  his  unfortunate  marriage.^  Emil^y'who 
{rows  ixf  a  most  amiable  and  engaging  yQung  woman,  is  sooiv 
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addressed  by  Edward  Maitland,  Sir  William's  eldest  son;  and 
as  a  reciprocal  attachment  is  ^he  consequence  of  their  being 
domesticated  together,  the  match  receives  the  consent  of  Sir 
William,  though  Emily's  b:rih  still  remains  apfiystery.  On  the 
morning  of  their  nuptials,  whilst  they  are  preparing  to  go  to 
church,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  .may  be  performed,  a  letter 
is  delivered  to  Emily  to  warn  her  against  receiving  the  hand  of 
Edward  Maitland.  This  letter  is  followed  by  a  person  who  de- 
sires to  see  Emily  in  private ;  and  who  discovers  herself  to  be  her 
mother.  Lady  Mortimer.  Lady  M.  relates  how  she  had  stolen 
Emily  from  her  father's  house,  and  intended  introducing  her  as 
her  niece.  This  disclosure  of  course  puts  a  stop  to  the*marriage> 
and  the  temporary  distress  which  it  occasions  is  very  naturally 
described.  The  authoress  wishes  to  i^rn  the  thoughtless  young 
female,  who,  because  she  is  married  thinks  she  is  to  do  as  sfaie 
pleases,  and  indulge  in  all  the  dissipation  of  a  town-life,  at  the 
expense  of  her  husband's  comfort^  and  too  frequently  at  that  of 
his  and  her  own  honour.  The  end  of  this  &tory  is  as  maybe 
supposed,  that,  after  some  time,  these  young  people,  aided  by 
their  rdutual  good  sense,  exchange  the  projected  relations  of 
man  and  wife  for  those  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  sister. 
They  make  a  fresh  choice  in  the  matrimonial  way,  and  are  ren- 
dered, as  they  deserve,  very  happy.  If  novel  readers  should 
not  find  this  performance  very  lively,  interesting,  and  diversified 
either,  in  incident  or  character,  they  will  not  meet  with  any 
thing  to  ofiRsnd'in  point  of  delicacy.  The  authoress  deserves  our 
thanks  for  her  good  intentions,  in  endeavouring  to  represent  the 
/destruction,  disgrace,  and  infamy  which  await^  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  rectitude,  "* 

,-       MISCELLANEOUS.  , 

Aiir,Q\,^^A  friendly  Gift  for  Servants  and  Apprentices;  cwitaining 
Character  of  a  ^ood  and  faithful  Servatk ;  Advice  to  Servants  ^ 
every  Demminatien ;  Letter  from  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew  on  makmjg 
kini  Apprentice  ;  and  Anecdotes  of  good  and  faittful  Servants, ,  By 
the  Author  of  '  Lessons  for  young  Persons  in  humble  life!  London, 
Longmao,  1809.    Price'6(/. 

IF  the  value  of  a  book  be  estimatedLby  the  good  which  it  is 
calculated  tp  promote,  this  may  well  deserve  a  higher  rank  than 
is  usually  allotted  to  a  six-penny  publication. 

Art.  22. — True  Stories^  or  interesting  Anecdotes  of  young  Persons ; 
designed  through  the  Medium  of  Example  to  inculcate  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  Piety.  By  the  Author  of '  Lessons  for  young  Persons  t« 
humble  Lift!    London,  Longman,  1810.    As,  6d,  Bvo. 

THESE  stories  are  selected  by  the  author  of  the  *  Friendly 
•  Gift,'  which  we  have  mentioned  above.      They  contain  au- 
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th«ntic  memorials  of  Utento  and  Tirt^s  very  etHj  detclopej, 
•nd,  in  the  majority  ^  instances,  prematurely  closed  in  deatk. 
The  perusal  seems  cakuUted  to  excite  melancholy  refleoUon 
father  than  pleaaurabfe  hope.  If  «re  may  reason,  either  finota  * 
^e  records  of,  human  Hfe,  or  from  analogies,  which  the  survey 
0{  KBtient  and  insensate  nature  will  supply,  we  cannot  hiit 
infer,  that  early,  genius  is  >seldom  long-lived.  Tliose  animals 
and  plants  are  of  the  longest  continuance  and  the  moat  hardy 
tempemimeat  which  are  slowest  in  their  grpwjthy  or  most  tardy  in 
imMding  the  sef«ral  perlections  of  orgaaiaed  life.  &mt  of  the 
yonng  peraons  whose  jmrenile  anticipati<ms  of  mental  maturity 
are  rceorded  m  this  volume,  may  be  regarded  among  tiie  proctc- 
gU$Qf  imttUectual  emeUnce ;  bat  it  seems  4>f  little  benefit  to  recur 
to  ami  rare  examples  fer  inatractiott  m  the  daily. routine  of 
life. 

Art.  93. — Prospectus  of  an  Xnsliluikn  for  the  Reli^  tf  tfne  opukiff 
Blindf  and  for  Educating  them  in  tifading^  Writings  Arithmetic^ 
Mutk^  O^oQraphu,  Mathematics,  Languagetf  JSistot^  Eelh$  Lettres, 
natural  anammrA  PhiUioph^j  ^c,  SfC.  SfC^  oomformakle  ta  the  original 
Arrangements  ojf  the  cekk^ttd  M.  Haujf^  in  his  Eataklisiment  Jfor 
tht  Education  of  the  Mtind^  Rue  Notre  t>ame  des  victoireSf  at  Piris^ 
issstituted  under  Sanction  of  ibe  frenck  Academ^y  and  the.  Fatromge 
ff  the  Kingp  Qu^en,  4ind  the  rvyal  Famif^  ^'  France,  in  the  Year 
ira^    Loodon,  Hatchard.    ts,    1810. 

♦  .  \  •  . 
THOUGH  the  sensu  are  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  vet  those 
who  have  lost  one  sense,  may  happily  be  instructed  ny  means 
of  another.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  not  susceptible  of' 
.  oral  communications,  may  be  taught  by  visible  objects :  and 
tangible  medih  hav^  be«n  successfully  employed  for  imparting 
various  species  of  useful  and  agreeable  knowledge  to  the  bbnd. 
In  a  prospectus,  full  of  information,  humanity,  and  goofl  sense^ 
Mr.C.  Bonner  has  shown  to  what  a  high  degree  of  ciccellence 
Ibe  mental  and  otHporeal  faculties  cf  the  mind  may  be  culti- 
^nated,  so  itt  to  {dace  this  class,  of,  unfbrtunaie  pexaoas  almost  on 
ai  level  in  respect  td  many  important,  ornamental  tnd  agree- 
able attainments,  with  those  who  can  see*  Tha  Uvea  of 
the  Uind  will  thus  be  prevented  from  sinkinff  into  thai  dreary 
^Uapk  of  depression  and  of  glopqn,  to  vrhicn  they  seem  more 
particularly  exposed.  Mr*  $.  remarks  that,  *  While  there  are 
various  institutions  in  difFeirent  parts  of  the,  country  for  the 
indigent  blind,  no  establishment  has  been  devised  for  the  opu- 
lent mind,'  Mr.  B.  is  anxious  to  commenccT  such  an  useful  and 
beoevdent  scheme.  Fpr  ibis  purpose  be  has  made  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  a  few  blind  pupils  at  No.  5,  Prospect  Place, 
Chelsea,  and  for  instructing  ttem  in  reading,  writmgi  aritb* 
metier  geograpby^ftc lie* 
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Art.  ^At.-^'fie  WcM  Di^apsdf  or  tkt  duuracUrhtlc  FnUurtt  vf 
Nature  aud  Art  exldhiiei  <m  «  new  Plan,  Intended  for  Yfiuth  in 
general,  at  an  <mtrmeqfthe  most  striking  Parts  of  useful  Informationj 
and  as  o  Remembrancer  to  those  of  riper  Years.  By  Jhhn  Greig^ 
Teacher  ^Mathematics,  Geography ,  4c-  Author  of  the  Heaffdns  IXi^ 
phyedf  Ltidfs  ArHhmetk,  Jntrwhcticn  to  the  ^Mes,  ^c,  London^ 
Cradock  anii  Jojr,  1810.    t^m^  pp*m%.         • 

IN  tlus  work  Mr.  Qpeig  bi»  dit|ri»3Mf  nmcbjiidgemaii  ito  tin  ' 
sekctidn  cC  bts  nnfieri&lfli  and  Ite  <:Ma|^rc«8cd  iatx^  a  modetata 
Bpace,  a  great  Variety  of  ii^M,aiid  tawiliMig  iafarmation. 

Art.  1^S,-^Eid<mafhgkai  S^cietf.  A  short  Ltttifr  U  E.  Dommm,  FiL.8^ 

one  of  tio  Cakpikrs  of  Dr.  Bm^o  Nm  €^chomiia,<fn  the  suhfoci  ^ 
«  Atf;agraff A(,  m  thot  Work,  r^Uctmg  #»  %ke  JkUtk»  rf  the  Mmboro 
of  this  En^okgkai  Society.  BwtheRe9.J.Btu^reil,A.ALF.LS^ 
osU  JIX  S,    Loadon,  Savage,  Bedford  Bury.  tSlQ. 

THIS  pamphlet  U  a  defence  of  the  Entomolo^eal  Sc»ciety 
^aiQst  some  iRvidi^UB  remarks  in  Che  New  Cyclopedia. 

Am*  ^Qj-^EngUsh  Grommar,  taught  by  RsawipUs,  rather  than  by  ruki 
qf  S^ftUaXf  4^.    LdudoDy  Dartoa  and  Uarvej»  191<>.  2%  boundw. 

SO  many  new  pv«KluctioA8  An  this  subject  are  constantly 
iflBuine  from  the  press;  ^nd  one  differs  so  little  from  the  other, 
though  all  assert  claitas  to  preference,  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, the  peculiar  merits  or  defects  of  each.  They  are  all  cooa-» 
petitors  for  general  circulation,  and  for  the  favouraole  opinion  of 
school-masters  or  school-mistresses,  on  which  the  authors  or 
publishers  depend  so  much  for  the  sale  of  their  respective  gram« 
matical  performances.  The  present  grammar  professes  to  teach 
by  example  rather  than  by  precept.  We  commend  the  desigti; 
and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  execution. 

Art.  27. — Flowers  of  Literature  for\  1308,  1309;  or,  Charactenitk. 
Sketches  of^  Human  Natttre  ttfid  modem  Maimers  ;  to  which  are  added, 
a  general  View  of  JLiterature  during  that  Period  ;  Portraits  and  Bio- 
grapkiml  Notids  of  emmerst^  titerory,  omife^kal  CMttaettrs  ;  uith 
jVoM^  msiomcal^  Oititui,  mkd  EopUmatony,  JBy  D^omtis  WHUom 
Bla^don,  Esq,  Prbph^ot  and  Editor  tf  the  Fhmiim  antd  the  Weekly 
Political  Register,  To  be  continued  Annually^  Xondon,  CrQsby,  1810. 
Pric6  6«.    * 

Mr.  Blagdou,  in  his  preface,  apologizes  for  the  protractioii  of 
the  present  volume,  confessing  that  his  political  avocations  have 
engrossed  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  preclude  him  from  making 
so  rapid  a  progress  as  he  >vished.  We  are  sorry  al^o  to  find  that, 
probably  from  the  9ame  cause,  he  has  not  mad^  so  good  a  sa* 
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lection  as  be  might  have  done  had  he  taken  more  time.  Matiy 
of  his  subjects  are  trifling';  some  of  his  anecdotes  are  so  old 
and  have  been  so  frequently  told  before,  that  there  are  very  few 
schoolboys  or  girls  but  what  are  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as 
Mr.  Blagdon  himself.  The  best  of  his  selections  are  from  tjie 
Picture  of  Valencia,  the  Travels  of.  Humanius,  Travels  iu  Italy, 
Bourgoing's  Travels  in  Spain,  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco, 
Macfknald's  and  Porter's  Travels,  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  of , 
Fashionable  Life,  and  Cumberland's  John  de  Lancaster;  but  why 
should  Mr.  Blagdon  extract  a  scene  from  Killing  no  Murder>  or 
,the  Lover  and  the  Husband,  Ida  of  Athens,  &c.  by  way  of  im- 
provement or  amusement  ?  However  witty  and  laughable '  Kill- 
ing no  Murder'  may  be  on  the  stage,  the  reading  a  scene  or  part 
of  one  in  the  Flowers  of  Literature  will  not  much  impress  the 
reader  with  the  wit  it  is  meant  to  convey,  or  produce  the  slightest 
risible  efiect.  Such  pieces  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success 
to  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  performed.  Though  we  think 
that  Mr.  Blagdon  might  have  formed  a  more  animated  and 
pleasing  selection,  we  must  copimend  the  justness  and  candour 
which  he  exhibits  in  his  introduction.  It  requires  great  taste 
and  nice  discrimination  to  compile  a  work  of  this  kind,  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive.  It  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  haste,  which  was  evidently  th^  case  with 
the  present  volume.  -  Mr.  Blagdon  has  favoured  us  with  the 
portraits  of  Dr.  Mavor,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Mr.  Dimond,  jun.  Mr, 
Elphinstone,  and  Miss  Temple,  and  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  each.  These  are  no  doubt  very  good  sort  ot  people,  very 
industrious,  very  studious,  and  all  tm.t,  but  iwithout  an]p  one 
particular  in  their  ifves  to  prevent  us  from  going  to  sleep  before 
we  reach  to  the  end. 


MR  GOLDSMITH. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  has  requested  that  in  an  .extract  in  our  last 
nuinber  from  his  *  Cabinet  of  Buonaparte/  p.  Saline  20>  the 
word  *  htarti'  may  be  lubntituted  for  *  headi.* 
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Henry  Haldam ;  shewing  the  Illega- 
lity of  the  pretended^  Power  of  sus- 
pending Articles  of  War,  or  Execu- 
tion of  Articles  of  War,  2s. 

American  {We)  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical Eegister,  Nq.  I.  for  July 
1810,  3s.  6d. 

Adams. — A  new  System  of  Agri- 
culture and  .Feeding  of  Stocfc    By  " 
6.  Adams,  8yo.  lOs.  6d. 

Bvown. — History  and  Doctrine  of 
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Brown,  8vo.  'Ts, 
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with  a  full  Refutation  of  all  Mr. 
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Cockle,  t2mo.  7^.  boards. 

Complete(A)  History  of  the  Druids, 
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^^ntlemen,  in  which  their  Duty  to 
God  and  their  Parents,  thehr  Carriage 
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mendedf  Ss. 

Ferriar.—- Medical  Histories  and 
Reflections.  By ''J.  Ferriar,  M.  D. 
StoIs.  870.  11. 4s.  boards. 

Familiar  (A)  Essay  on  the  Preren-^ 
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hoards. 


Grey.— The  Crisis;  or,  can  the 
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dered.   By  Lieut  Col.  Grey,  Is. 
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6s.  boardsi 
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honest  Efiiisions  of  Love  and  Loyal* 
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By  W.Irvine,  8vo.  Ss. 
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Lamont.-.-Sermons  on  the  most 
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some  Observations  on  ExtrarUterine 
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M.  D.  Ss. 

Miseries  (The)  of  an  Heiress,  a 
novel,  4  vols.  12mo.  11.  2s. 

Nisbet — A  complete  Treatise  on 
Practical  Land  Surveying,  designed 
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Harttal,  held  at  Bnngalore,  on  the 
Tridl  of  lieut.  Colonel  John  Doveton, 
49. 

Polwhele. — Sennons,  by  the  Rev. 
B.  Polwhele,  a  new  voL  8vo.  10b«  W. 

Philanthropist  (The)  a  new  perio-^ 
^    dical  Work,  No.  I.  2s.  6d. 

Peacock.— The  Practical  Mea- 
mirer.  By  the  Rev.  T,  Peacock, 
12nio.  48.  6d.  boards. 

'Portens'li  (Bishop)  life,  with  Aneo* 
dotes  of  those  with  ubom  he  Kvedy 
8vo.  ds.  boards. 

Patton.— De^nce  of  an  huular 
Empire.    By  P.  I^atton,  4to,  lOs.  6d. 

Phccion's  Opinions  on  Ine  Poblie 
fnn^  the  circnfatin^  Medium,  and 
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Roberts.— A  l^lan  for  increasing 
the  Incomes' of  Officer!)  in  the  Army. 
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Rousseau's  (J.  J.)  Eloisa,*  a  Series 
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Thomas  Tayler,  Is.  6d. 

Toy.— Scripture  Qeegrapky.  By 
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Vafe  (The)  of  tb«  Qjde,  »'ftd% 
2  vols.  12me.  9s. 

Wallon.— Present  Sutv  ol  tte 
Spanish  Colonies,  incUsding  a  part»« 
cular  Report  of  Hispsniola,  or  the 
l^panish  Part  of  Santo  DoflMioo,  with 
a  general' Survey  of  the  Settksiieiitd 
on  the  South  Contment  of  Amerkuk 
By  William  Walton,  junr*  ^  vols.ava» 
II.  4s. 

Wictao4(An  Am«ricaiiTato^3  ^oltt, 
T<<2mo.  Ids.  boards. 
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Art,  I. — The  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  (now 
Lord  Erskine),  when  at  the  Bar,  on  Subjects  connected 
with  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  against  constructive 
Treasons.,  Collected  by  James  Ridgway.  ThreiVols. 
tvp.    Ridgway,  1810. 

THOSE  who  have  been  much  in  the  habit  of  attending  ^ 
o«r  English  coiirts  of  judicature  will  not^  we  imagine,  very 
generally  participate  'm  tl^e  regret, \vhich  the  editor  of  these 
•volume  seems  to  entertam,  that  so  few  and  imperfect  memo*- 
rials  of  bar  eloquence  are  preserved  for  the  admiration  and 
instruction  of  future  ages.  The  illustrious  orator  from  whose 
speeches  the  present  selection  haa  been  made,  stands  rather 
a  solitary  exception  to,  than  a  general  specimen  of,  that  na- 
tional eloquence;  and,  without  detracting  in  the  least  froi^ 
the  ccmsummate  knowledge,  the  ready  ingenuity,  the  sound 
argument,  and  the  unwearied  patience,  of  which  the  English 
bar  has  always  afforded  many  corlspicuous  examples,  without 
at  all  denying  that  a  high  degDee  of  pleasure  and  admiration 
imay  often  be  excited,  and  felt  by  the  ear  and  eye  witnesses  of 
'those  valuable  qualities,  we  have  scarcely  met  with  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  would  be  fpr  the  advantage  either  of  the 
orator  or  of  the  public  tlu^t  his  speech  should  be  preserved  as 
delivered,  and  bound  to  stand  on  the  shelf  by  the  side  of  Ci- 
cero and  Demosthenes  A  great  deal  of  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  tlie  immemorial  habits  of  the  bar^  from  the 
form  of  trial,  and  the  method  of  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
Perhaps  the  excessive  complexity  of  our  law,  so  difficult  as 
that  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it  in  |ill  its  bearing^«r  has  been 
attained  by  comparatively  few  even  among  our  most  success* 
ful  practitioners,  may  in  no  small  degree  explain  the  reason 
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for  this  apparent  neglect  of  the  more  showy  quality  of  elo^ 
qHence.    The  object,  the  laudable  and  proper  object,  of  every 
.     pleader,  is,  not  so  much  to  set  himself  oflF,  as  to  benefit  bis* 
'     client;  aud  the  cold  and  cautious  temper  of  the  English  cba« 
racter  is  such,  that,  even  in  addiessing  a  jury,  much  Vnore  a 
judge,  one  point  of  law  will  in  general  outweigh  all  the 
splendid  oratory  of  the  second  philippic.     To  a  mind  anxious 
to  seize  upon  ever5^  subtlety  and  every  evasion  which  the  im- 
mense volume  of  our  English  law  admits,  the  ostentation  of 
ornatpent  is  too  apt  to  sinjc  a  great  deal  below  even  its  real 
value.    Argument,  then,  and  not  eloquence^  is  the  characte- 
ristic of  our  1>ar ;  and  even  in  argument  we  find  that  the  best 
and  most  sktlfiil  of  our  pleaders,  iti  their  extreme  anxiety  that 
nothing  may  escape  them  which  can  by  possibility  affect  the 
interest  of  the  cause  they  advocate,  are  betrayed  into  all  the 
vices  of 'diffuseness,  tautology,  digression,  and  egotism.  ■  These 
are  defects  so  inseparably  adherent  to  the))k-actice'of  the  bar, 
they  are  so  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  mod^  of  conducting 
business,  and  upon  the  English  law  itself,  th^t  it  would  be 
quite  childish  to  poii^  them  out  as  vices  to  be  corrected,  any 
farther  than  as  the  most  experienced  men  and  those  of  the 
most  powerful  and  comprehensive  minds,  the  inost  ready  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  most  inflexible  tempers,  will  always  be 
the  best  able  to  avoid  the  excess  of  them.     Still,  what  wjb 
have  now  said,  sufficiently  (to  our  understaTKiings  at  least) 
justifies  the  remark  that  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
want  of  entire  specimens  of  our  bar-eloquence,  while  all  that 
is  essential  in  argument  and  doctrine  may  usually  be  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  a  common  law  report  without  any  injury  what- 
ever either  to  the  advocate  or  to  the  public.     It  at  the  same 
time,  we  think,  accounts  for  two  phenomena  frequently  re- 
marked among  us^  the  first  that  men  without  ^oice,actiony 
fluency,  or  even  grammar,  often  attain  the  greatest  pracdce 
and  the  highest  eminence,  in  their  profession ;  the  other  that 
a  high  reputation  and  exalted  powers  at  the  bar;  so  far  from 
generally  following  a  man  into  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
tnore  frequently  found  to  disqualify  him  for  making  any  very 
conspicuous  figure  on  that  more  magnificent  theatre  oi  showy 
talent.     Romilly  is  perhaps  the  only  living  instance  of  real 
eloquence,  united  with  the  more  general  and  more  useful  qua-< 
lilies  of  the  bar,  able  to  make  itself  known  and  respected,  atv 
a  rale  by  any  means  equal,  pn  that  higher  stage  of  action* 
Erskine,  notwithstanding  he  possessed  very  woncterful  (but  at 
the  same  time  very  peculiar)  powers  of  eloij|uence,  and  we 
have  mentioned  him  as  on  that  account  a  striking  exception 
from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  bar^  was  yet  too  entirely 
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H  barrisC^  to  l-ise  to  any  great  height  of  repotatioti  for  paflia-^'^ 
*nentary  talent.  But  the  eloquence  of  me  senate  is  much ' 
more  cfes^ving  of  presertatioit  thati  thut  of  the  bar  j  and' it 
is  ind^d  mattet  of  regtet,  and  even  of  national  disgrace^  that 
ai  gocwl  ahd  copious^  SjrfecJtion  of  Fox's  speeches  ift  parliament, 
has  not  yet  beeti  adiled  to  the  cdiediond  ihrbieii  the  public^ 
•  possess^  rf  those  of  Pitt ^ftd  Btirke.        ^    '^ 

Continuing  to  lalmeiit  '  the  scarcity  of  genuine  trials/  oui*- 
editor  observes,  '  the  speeches  of  Lord 'Brskine,  MrAenatthe- 
bar,  which  we  now*  publiishi  do  not  fill  op  Cher  p)eadiifig»  or 
three  wteksy  out  of  aUife^of  nearly  thirty  yetiri  incessant^ oc-* 
cupatioti  in  all  our  courts  of  jiistice  throughout  the  kingdom/ 
BiitHv^  would  almoi^t  venture  Xa  affirm  thdt^no  other  lawyer 
of  equal  practice  h^s,  even  for  so  long  a  periocjl  ^B  three  weeks ^ 
been  engaged  in  pleadifii^  on  subjects  of  high  and  universal 
ititerest^  the  publicati^  of  'which  would  be  considered  as  of 
the  tallest  importance*  to  any  but  professional  meifi.  And 
the  editor  does  not  appear  to  reflect  that  upon  all  merely  pro- 
fessional topics^  we  have  the  ai^uments  of  Erskine,  as  well 
as  or  other  lawyers/ dl  the  material  substamceof  those  argu-«> 
diefits,  dll  that  it  is  necessary  or  advantageous  fof  lawyers  to 
know 'respecting  the  dauses>  which  called  them  forth;  in  the 
common  laW-reports,  the  prolixity  of  which,  and  not  theif 
deficiency ' of  fullness,  is'lhe  more  U9ual  subject  of  complaint 
amoiig  professional  men.  Even  the  pyeseut  collection,  inn- 
portant  as  we  deem  it  in  many  striking  respects^  is  enough  t<» 
teach  us  what  we  should  have  to  expect  from  the  imittiplica-' 
tiori  of  similar  anthologies;  s»nce,  with  all  Lord  Efskine'si 
extraordinary  powers  of  ntind^  with  all  his  copiousness  and^ 
Tariety',  and'  ingenuity,  we  have  no  sooner  read  bis  argument 
on  the  first  information  for  a  libel,  than  we  aire  able  to  telk 
precisely  what  will  be  the  course  of  argpment  pursued  by  hkb' 
in  the  next  trial  upon  a  similar  subject:--nor  are  we  ever  de- 
ceived in  our  calculations;  \ve  fiiid  the  same  propositions 
often  \ supported  by  the  self-same  mode'pf  illustration — and 
hideed  it  could  not  have  be6n  otherwise  Without  material  in- 
jury to  some  or  other  of  tlie  parties  concerned.  And  if  there 
is  so  much  of  repetition  and  ^ameness  in  ithe  arguments  even 
of  sqch  aoian  as  Erskine,  wfiat  should  ,  we  have  to  expect 
from  thereof  the  gener^ity  of  lawyers  wdoHy  deficient. in  his 
fiongular.  powers  of  language  and  of  imagination Mt  is  the 
variety  of  eloquence  contained  in  these  vofi^mes  which  can* 
alona  ^reconcile  the  reader  to  this  sameness  of  argument ; 
i/MthoM 'that  disttnguisbing  characteristic,' all  (he  matter  con* 
tain^d^'in-them  mighl  have  been  ceniprized^  in  the  first  fifty 
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pagies  with  mote  (<^ce  ami  u^AdneM  ibati  it  is  now  aoattered 
<H^  a  surface  of  alioo&t  fifteen  hundred. 

But  it  is  time  to  ptesent  our  r^ers  wjtb  some  iodemniii- 
cation  for  their  patience  in  listeqing  teail  this  prosing^  in  the^ 
produclioB  of  a  fiiw  passages  taken  here  and  there  j^om  thc^ 
▼oluuMS  Wf<»re  us  as  s|ieein)en9^  oC  that  man|y  ain4  po\verful 
style  of  elo^ence  which  casmot,;  af^r  fill^be.fairly,  under- 
ateKxl  of  entered,  itito  6iUy,  wilhotit  -  taking  each  passage  in-' 
ref^ence  lo  the  wbdU  arguasenf  of  which  it  forms,  a  part. 
NeiEerlheless^  confined as'our  limi^  are^  wc  prefer  givinj;  our 
readees  even  the  imperfect  pleasure;  of  ^  few  extrai^,  to^ 
ctfering  them  a  regulilr  i^bstract  c^  tiie  qonlents  of  each  vo« 
hime^  wl^h  would  hardly  satisfy  any  rational  end  of  cuiio^ 
sity,  esperiaUy  as  tlie  general  d^ct  of  the  publication  is 
slifficiently  announced  in  the  tiile^pag^; 

The  circumstances  of  the  trial  ofjl^^ord  George  Gordon 
oan  be  unknown,  to  few  of  our  readers*  It  cannot  but  be 
well  remeinbered,  that  dbring  the  ferm^  subsisting  in  ibe 
public  mind  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  riots  of  the  year 
1780,  administration  most  indiscreetly  thought  fit  to  prose- 
cute the  author  of  those  disturbances  on  a  charge  of  higK 
trefoil,  and  that,  in  support  of  their  charge,  tb^  cond|ictor» 
of  that  pro^aQuttbh  found  it  ne^s$a(ry  t^  resort  tc^.a  most 
forced  «ad  iltcgitiniiate  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
^  Tbirdr  wfakh^  however^  seemed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
«ourt,  and  which  it  required  all  the  talent  and  energy  of  the 
aihocate  to  overthrow,  by  obtaimng  a  verdict  of  acquittal  i» 
favour  of  the  prisoner.  We  need  only  a^d,  that  the  attempi 
tO'Cownggf  the  riots  immediatebf  with  Lord  George  Gordon 
as  their  mofieii  and  instigator,  had  failed  npon  evidence,  to- 
itiake  our  readers  enter  fully  into  the  force  and  spirit  with 
wUch  this  achaMPaUe  speech  is  concluded. 

. '  What  then  has  prodbced  this  trial  for  high  treason  ^  or  given 
H,  when  produced,  the  seriousness  and  solthiuity  it  wears  ?  what, 
but  the  inversion  of  aM  justice,  by  judging  from  eonUquences, 
instead  of  from  -causes  and  designs  ?  what  but  tne  artful  manner^ 
m  which  the  crown  has  endeavoured  to  bletid  the  petitioning  in 
a  body^  add  the  zeal  with  which  an  animated  disposition  con- 
ducted it,  with  the  melanchofy  crimes  that  followed'?  crimes, 
whid^  the  shameful  indolence  of  ^ouir  magistrates,  whic^the  total 
extinction  of  aU  police  and  government,  suffered  to  be  comoait- 
ted  in  broad  day,  and  iti  the  delirium  of  dmnkjinna^s^  by  an  un- 
armed banditti,  without  a  bead,  without  plan  or  oljeet,and  vith- 
o4it.  a  refuge  from  the.  instant  gni|ie  of  jti^ic^— a  banditti,  Witb 
mJiojh  the  assooiMted  pc^itestanisi.  and  their  president  had  oor 
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manner  of  connexion,  and  ^ho»e  cause  tb^y  ovei^necl^  di»*' 
bonoHred,  and  vuinedf 

*  How  unchristian  then  is  it  to  attempt,  without  evidence,  to 
infect  the  ioaaginations  of  men  who  are  sworn  dispassionately 
^nd  disinterestedly  to  try  the  trivial  offence  of  assembling  a 
multitude  with  a  petition  to  repeal  n  law  (wh^ch  haslhappened 
so  often  in  all  our  ntemories),  by  blending^  it  with  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, on  which  every  man's  mind  may  be  supposed  to  re* 
tain  some  degree  of  irritation  ?  OJic^  Ofie  !  Is  the  intellectual 
seat  of  justice  to  be  thus  impiously  shaken  ?  Are  yotir  benevolent 
propensities  to  be  thus  disappointed  and  abu«ed?  Bpthey  wisk 
yon,  while  you  are^ist^ning  to  tbe  evidence,  t#  conneot  it  with 
unforeseen  consequences,  in  spite  of  reason  and  truth?  Is  it 
their  object  to  hang  the  raillstotie  of  prejudice  uround  his  inn<>- 
cent  neck  to  sink  lum  ?  If  there  be  sifch  ii^en,  may  Heavepfor^^ 
give  thjem  for  the  attempt,  and  inspire  you  with  fortitude  and 
«risdom,  to  discbarge  your  duty  with  calm,  steady,  ^nd  reflecting 
minds. 

'  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  minner  of  doubt  that  yoU  wi!t— ^t  an| 
sure  you  cannot  but  see',  notwitl]standing  my  grieat  inability, 
increased  by  a  perturbation  of  mind  (arising,  thank  Ood  \  from 
no  dishonest  cause),  that  there  has  been  not  only  no  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  iJite  commotions 
upon  the  prisoner,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  probability  ^  I  might  almost  say,  the  possibility,  of  the 
charge,  not  only  by  living  witnesses!,  whom  we  only  ceased  to 
call,  because  the  trial  would  never  have  eiiikd>  but  by  thtevit 
dence  of  all  the  blood  th^t  has  p^id  tl^e  Ibrf^it  of  thet  gnilt  al« 
ready ;  an  evidence  that  t  will  take  upon  me  tq  «ay  is  the  strongest 
and  most  unanswerable,  wliich  the  combination  of  natural  events 
ever  brought  together  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed*  Since  in  the  late  numerous  trials 
for  acts  of  violence  and  depredation,  though  conducted  by  the 
ablest  servants  of  the  crown,  with  a  latidable  eye  to  the  investt* 
gation  of  the  subject  which  now  engages  us,  no  one  fact  appeared, 
which  shewed  any  plan,  any  object,  any  leader.  Since  o*rt  of 
forty-four  thousand  persons,  who  signed  the  petition  of  the  pro. 
testants,  not  one  wa&to  be  found  among  those  who  were  convicted, 
t/ied,  or  even  apprehended  on  suspicion ;  and  since  out  of  all 
.the  felons  who  were  let  loose  from  prisons,  and  who  assisted  in 
the  destruction  of  our  property,  not  a  single  wretch  was  to  be 
found,  who  could  even  attempt  to  save  his  own  life  by  the  plau- 
sible promise  of  giving  evidence  to-day.   '  '' 

*  What  can  overturn  such  a  proof  as  this  ?  surely  a  good  man 
might  without  superstition  believe,  that  such  an  union  of  events 
was  something  more  than  natural,  and  that  the  divine  providence 
was  watchful  for  the  protection  of  innocence  and  I  ruth.— Vol.  I, 
p.  132—135.^ 

In  the  uborti  pasKige  tiiere  is  no  display  of  imagination^ 
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or  of  tiny  of  the  more  shewy  and  splendid  qualities  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  it  affords  a  happy  illustration  of  tiie  general  clia^ 
racleristics  of  Erskine's  Oratory,  plain,  forcible,  and  energe- 
tic, with  v6ry  seldom  any  admixture  of  that  brilliancy  and 
metaphorical  exql^erance,  which  at  least  aK  often  disgusts  us, 
as  it  excites  ojur  admiration,  in  (he  speeches  of  his  Irish  co- 
t^roppr^ary  C^rrajii  Bu^here  are  not  wanting,  although  of 
cjomparaliyely  rare  occurrence^  opportunities  of  which  Er- 
t^kine  has  availed  himself,  (sometimes  happily,  but  at  others 
tfae  reA^er&e)  to intcpdMce  the, more, poetical  and  ornamental 
liequisites  of  oratory.  Witness  the  following  splendid  picture 
6(  Hasting/s  impeachment,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
judiciously  or  appositely  brou«r|it  forward,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  orator's  task,  to  defend  the  publishers^  of  an 
alleged  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  pamphlet  writ^ 
ten  in  defence  of  that  celebrated*  governor.  Considering 
5rsl^ine.in  ^his  connection  with  all  the  leaders  of  that  party 
which  was  principally  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  im- 
peijichmcnty  it  is'evident  th^t  noticing  can  exceed  the  delicacy 
of  the  charge  tjius  committed  to  him  in  hi:i  professional  char 
racter;  awd,  Kpojira  review  of  gU  the  circumstances  connected 
^ith  the  defence;,  we  not  only  do  not  hesitate  to  ^fiKrm  that 
d]is  speech  for  Stockdale  is  the  highest  evidence  we  possess 
of  Erskifie's  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  accurate  understanding ; 
but  might  add,  ttri^tiit  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of 
those  qualities  mrited  with  a  vigorous  masculipe  eloquence 
which  the  English  bar  can  furnish. 

After  succinctly  and  forcibly  explaining  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  his  situatioh,  he  cal|s  the  attention  of  the  jury  to 
the  immediate  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  object  of^^the 
impeachment,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  justify  the  intrepid 
^vocate,  who,  in  spile  of  the  weight  of  autlioriCy  and  splen- 
dour, of  talent  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  managers,  has  dared 
to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his 
defence  of  a  cause  so  unequally  matched,  and  of  which  be  is 
nevertheless  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  justice. 

'  Gentlemen,  btfore  I  venture  to  l?iy  the  book  before  you,  it 
must  be  yet  further  remembered  (for  the  fact  is  equally  noto- 
riou*)  that  under  these  inauspicious  circumstances  the  trial  of 
Mr.-  llastmgs  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  had  actually' cpm  me  need 
Jong  before  its  publication.  There  the  most  august  and  striking 
spectacle  was  daily  exhibited,  which  the  world  evpr  witqes^d. 
A  vast  stage  of  justice  wis  erected,  awful  from  its  jjigh  authority, 
splendid  from  its  illustrious  dignity,  venerable  from  the  learning 
and  wisdom  of  its  judges,  captivating  and  affecting  from  the 
ipighty  concourse  of  al)  r^n)cs  and  conditions  which  <mily  flocked 
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intt>  \t,  as  into  a  theatre  of  pleasure ;  there,  when  the  whole 
public  mind  was  at  once  awed  and  softened  to  the  impression  of 
every  human  affection,  there  appeared,  day  after  day,  one  after 
another,  men  of  the  most  powerful  and  exalted  talents,  eclipsing 
by  their  accusing  eloquence  the  most  boasted  harangues  of  anti- 
quity. Rousing  the  pride  of  national  resentment  by  the  boldest 
invectives  against  broken  faith  and  violated  treaties,  and  shaking  , 
the  bosom  wiih  alternate  pity  and  horror  by  the  most  glowing 
pictures  of  ir  suited  nature  and  humanity,  ever  animated  and 
energetic,  from  the  love  of  fame,  which  is  the  inherent  passion 
of  grenius;  firm  and  indefatigable  from  a  strong  prepossession  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause. 

'  Gentlemen,  when  the  author  sat  down  to  write  the  book  now 
before  you,  all  this  terrible,  unceasing,  exhaustless  artillery  of 
warm  zeal,  matchless  vigour  of  understanding,  consuming  and 
devouring^eloquence,  united  with  the  highest  dignity,  was  daily, 
and  withoiK  prospect  of  conclusion  pouring  forth  upon  one  pri- 
vate unprotected  man,  who  was  bound  to  hear  it,  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  people  of  England,  uith  reverential  submission  and 
silence.  I  do  not  complain  of  this  as  I  did  of  the^  publication  of 
the  charges,  because  it  is  what  the  law  allowed  and  sanctioned 
in  the  course  of  a  public  trial:  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
we  are  not  angels,  but  weak  fallible  men,  and  that  eveii  the  noble 
judges  of  that  high  tribunal  are  clothed  heneath  their  ermines 
with  the  common  infirmities  of  man's  nature,  it  will  bring  us 
all  to  a  proper  temper  for  considering  the  book  itself,  which  will 
in  a  few  moments  be  laid  before  you.  13ut  first,  let  me  once  re- 
mind you  that  it  was  under  all  these  circumstances,  ^nd  amidst 
the  blaze  of  passion  and  prejudice,  which  the  .scene  I  have 
been  endeavouring  faintly  to  describe  to  you  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  produce,  that  the  author,  whose  name  I  will  now  give 
to  ycu,  sat  down  to  compose  the  book  which  is  prosecuted  to 
day  as  a  libel'— Vol  II.  p.  229—23 1 . 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  art  with  which  th^  advocate 
fieparates  his  defence  of  the  psnnphletteer  frOiii  that  of  the 
object  of  the  impeachment)  we  cannot  avoid  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  vi  liat  follows,  a  few  pages  lower. 

'  Will  the  attorney  general  proceed  to  detect  the  hypocrisy  of 
our  authoi*,  by  giving' us  some  detail  of  the  proofs  by  which 
i\iQSt  personal  enormities  (the  acts  of  oppression  charged  against 
IJr.  Hastings)'  have  been  established,  and  which  the  writer  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ?  I  ask  this  as  the  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Stockdale,  not  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  whorii  I 
have  no  concern.  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  be  so  often  obliged  to 
repeat  this  protest;  but  I  really  feel  myself  embarrassed  with 
those  repeated,  coincidences  of  defence  which  thicken  upon  me 
as  I  advance,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  overlooked  by  the 
Con^mons  when  they  directed  thhnnterlocuiory  inquiry  into  his 
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conduct,  (meaning  the  prosecution  of  the  publishcr)««I  ask  then, 
as  counsel  for  Mr»  Stockdale^vflieiher,  when  a  great  ^tatecrixiiinai 
it  brought  for  justice  at  an  inimense  expense  to  the  public,  ac- 
cused of  the  most  oppressive  cruelties,  and  charged  with  the 
robbery  of  princes,  and  the  destruction  of  nations,  it  is  not  open 
to  any  one  to  ask,  who  are  his  accusers  ?  What  are  the  sources 
and  the  authorities  of  these  shocking  complaints?  Where  are 
the  ambassadors  or  memorials  of  those  princes  whose  revenues 
he  has  plundered  ?  Where  are  the  witnesses  for  those  unhappy 
men  in  whose  persons  the  rights  of  humanity  have  been  violated  ? 
How  deeply  buried  is  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  it  does  not- 
rise  up  in  retributive  judgment  to  confound  the  guilty  !  These 
surely  are  questions,  which,  when  a  fellow-citizen  is  upon  a  long, 
painful,  and  expensive  trial,  humanity  has  a  right  to  propose ; 
"^  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  most  unlettered  man  may  be  expected 
to  dictate,  and  which  all  history  must  prpvoke  from  the  more  en- 
lightened. When  Cicero  impeached  Verres  before  the  great 
tribunal  of  Rome  of  similar  cruelties  and  depredations  in  her 
provinces,  the  Roman  people  were  not  left  to  such  inquiries.'  All 
Sicily  surrounded  the  forum,  demanding  justice  upon  her  plun* 
derer,  with  tears  and  imprecations.  It  was  not  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  ojxUor,  but  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  miserable,  that 
Cicero  prevailed  in  that  illustrious  K:ause.  Vorres  fled  from  the 
oaths  of  hit^  accusers  and  witnesses,  and  not  from  the  voice  of 
Tully.  To  preserve  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  he  composed  his 
five  celebrated  speeches,  bul  they  were  never  delivered  against 
the  criminal,  because  he  had  fled  from  tbiit  city,  appalled  with 
the  sight  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  It  may  be  said,  thilt 
the  cases  of  Sicily  and  India  are  widely  different;  perhaps  they 
maybe;  wlietlier  they  are  or  uot,.is  foreign  to  my  purpose :  C 
fim  not  bound  to  deny  the  possibility  of  answers  to  such  questions, 
I  am  only  vindicating  the  right  to  ask  them.'—- P.  242^244. 

Andj  when,  a  little  lower  still,  he  finds  himself  driven  by 
the  warmth  of  argument  to  intermix  something  of  the  defence 
o^  Hastings  hin^self  with  that  of  his  real  client,  ngtliing  can 
be  more  ingenious  than  the  mode  by  which  he  not  only  avoids 
saying  any  thing  that  can  reflect  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party 
¥vith  which  he  was  connected  in  politics^  but  even  avails  him- 
self of  the  very  delicate  situs^tion  in  which  he  is  placed,  as  an 
opportunity  for  illustrating  and  enforcing  some  of  their  most 
broad  and  gepefal  politicsd  tenets. 

^If  it  be  true  that  be  (Mr.  Hastings)  was  directed  to  make 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Bengal  tie  first  object  of  his  attention^ 
(the  words  of  his  general  histruciions  from  the  company)^  and 
that,  under  his  administration,  it  has  been  safe  and  prosperous, 
ff  it  Be  true  that  the  security  and  preservation  of  our  possession^ 
9Lnd  revenues  in  A«a  if  ere  marked  put  to  him  as  ^  ^rea^  jead- 
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Hi^  imnciple  of  his  government,  andibat  those  possessions  and 
revenues,  amidst  unexampled  dangers,  h^ve  been  secured  and 
preserved,;  then  a  question  may  be  unaccountably  mixed  with 
your  consideration^  much  beyond  the  consequence  of  the  present 
prosecution^  involving  perhaps  the  merit  of  the  impeachment 
itself  which  g^ave  it  1)1  rth^  a  question  which  the  commons,  as 
prosecutors  of  Mr.  Hastings,  should  in  common  prudence  have 
avoided  ;  unless  regretting  the  unwieldy  length  of  their  proceed- 
ings agamst  him,  they  wished  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
this  strange  anomalous  defence.  For  although  1  am  neither  hi« 
counsel,  nor  desire  toT  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence ;  yet,  in  the  collateral  defence  of  my  clientj,  I  am  driven 
to  state  matter  which  may  be  considered  by  many  as  hostile  to 
the  impeachment.  For  if  our  dependencies  have  been  secured, 
and  their  interests  promoted^  I  am  driven  in  defence  of  my  client 
to  remark,  that  it  is  mad  and  preposterous  to  bring  to  the  stand- 
ard of  jcisticeand  humanity,  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  founded 
upon  violence  and  terror.  It  may,  and  must  be  true,  that  Mr« 
Hastings  has  repeatedly  offended  against  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  Asiatic  government,  if  he  was  the  faithful  deputy  of  a 
power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without  tramp- 
ling on  both ;  he  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  lawa 
of  God  and  nature,  if  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  ^  /empire 
wrested  in  blood  lirom  the  people  to  whom  God  and  nature  had 
given  it :  he  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust  domfoion 
over  timorous  and  abject  natiohs  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing* 
insulting  sviperiority,  if  he  was  the  faithful  administrator  of  your 
government,  which  having  no  root  in  consent  or  affection^  no 
foundation  in  similarity  of  interests,  nor  support  from  any  one 
principle  which  cements  men  together  in  society,  could  only  be 
upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and  force.  The  unhappy  people 
or  India,  feeble  and  efFeminaie  as  they  are  from  the  softness  of 
their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken  as  they  have  been  by  the. 
Icnavery  and  strength  of  civilization,  still  occasionally  stari  up 
in  all  the  vigour  and  intelligenee  of  insulted  nature — to  be  go- 
verned at  all,  they  must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron;  and  . 
our  empire  in  tiie  East  would,  iong  since,  have  been  lost  to  Great 
Britain,  if  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not^  united  their 
efforts  to  sfip«)prt  an  authority — which  Heaven  never  gave — ^by 
means  which  it  never  can  sanction. — P,  260 — 262. 

What  immediately  follows  this  animated  and  striking  pas^ 
3age  is  of  a  balder  ^iraiiij  the  relalimi  of  a  speech  whicli  the 
orator  sinuses  himself  to  have  bearjl.,  when  a  young  mac  iti 
(the  army,  from  the  montli  of  a  North  Ameritiaii  cbit^f  assert- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  tribe  the  natural  iodependeuci:  of  their 
liation.  This  is  one  of  those  iimdm  in  eloquence  on  which 
jit  is  perhaps  the  must  prudent  part  of  criticism  to  remain 
lUenjt.    The  effect  ma^  have  been  ^  fine  as  the  orator  in- 
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tended  it  to  be  at  the  rehearsal ;  but,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  experiment  was  hsizardous.  Moreover,  it  was  needlessly 
so;  since,  whether  well  or  ill  imagined,  it  adds  not  a  jot  to 
the  argument.  Something  of  a  similar  nkiure,  but  in  our 
opinion  much  more  decidedly  bad,  is  a  passage  in  the  speech 
respecting  Paine,  (beginning,  '  the  univeirsal  God  of  nature, 
the  saviour  of  mankind,  the  fountain  of  all  lights  who  came 
to  p/uc^  the  world  from  eternal  darkne^^s,'  &c  8cc.  Vol.  11^ 
p.  14O9  &c.)  in  which  tlie  oYator  deems  it  neces2»ary  to  bi» 
argument  to  trace  the  restrictions  on  the*  liberty  of  tlie  press 
up  to  the  introduction  of  ChristTanity.  We  siwH  pomt  out 
yet  another  passage,  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  but  ttr 
which  we  are  inclined  to  question  vvhetber  the  effect  of  the 
very  striking  turn  pf  oratory  which  it  presents  be  not  more 
than  done  away  by  a  degree  of  even  vulgar  violence  with  which 
It  is  pursued.  We  refer  the  reader  to  p.  flO  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, in  the  defence  of  Captain  Baillie*  Another  very  of- 
fensive instance  of  the  eagerness  with  which  llie  orator  is  too 
Apt  to  push  an  argument  far  beyond  what  in  common  sense 
,or  justice  it  will  bear,  and  to  strain  an  illustration  often  ira- 
peifect  to  a  degree  that  weakens  all  its  nahiral  eifeqt,  may, 
yffe  think,  be  produced  from  his  remarks  on  the  monopoly 
claimed  by  the  Stationers'  Con^pai^  for  the  printing  of  aU 
manacks,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Caman,  p.  50,  51,  &Cw 
Want  of  space;  obliges  us  to  content  oiy?selves  in  these  cases 
vnth  mere  reference,  and  the  same  reason  causes  us  to  abstain 
from  pointing  out  several  other  passages  irt\which  we  had  no- 
ticed instances  of  bad  taste,  and  culpable  affectation  of  senti- 
ment in  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  theae  volumes.  It  woulcf 
be  only  repeating  sarcasms  which  have  been  in  every  body's 
mouth  since  the  days  of  the  Anti  jacobin,  to  call  the  reader'^ 
attention  to  the  egotism  to  which  Lord  Erskine  is  accused  of 
having  been  so  pre-eminently  addicted  as  a  pleader.  We 
shall  only  observe  that  this  is  a  vice  too  apt  to  grow  on  every 
advocate,  aitd  of  which  we  may  even*  now  find  examples  as 
glaring  as  Erskine's  in  the  highest  stations  of  the  idw.  There 
are  occasions  on  which  egotism  in  a  pleader  may  be  excused 
and  even  admired ;  but  they  are  of  very  rare  ocfturrence,  and 
the  speaker  had  alws^s  much  better  avoid  than  solicit  them. 

There  are  not  many  occasions  in  the  compass  of  these 
speeches,  on  which  it  was  possible  for  the  orator  to  indulge 
in  the  lighter  omamen  s  of  wit  and  humour.  And  it  now 
and  then  happens  that  an  unseasonable  or  ill-directed  attempt 
has  rather  provoked  our  spleen  than  excited  our  amusement; 
as  where,  speaking,  of  a  C6rrupt  witness  in  the  case  of  Lord 
GeOrge  Gordon,  he  prefaces  his  comment  on  the  evidence  bj^ 
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diese  words :  ^  William  Hay,  a  bankrupt  in  fortune,  he  icy 
acknowledges  himself  to  be,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  bankrupt 
m  conscience^  This  is  a  sort  of  vulgar  and  common-place 
irony  which  too  often  occurs  at  the  bar,  but,  whenQ,ver  it 
does,  disgraces  it.  Very  different  from  this  is  that  happy  and 
ingenious  turn  which  he  gives  (in  defence,  of  his  important 
doclrine  respecting  the  right  of  the  jury  to  pronounce  on  the 
question  ot  intention  in  matters  of  libel)  to  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bulter,  that  the  fact  of  publication  is  enough  to 
warrant  the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  that  of  intention  i3  to  be 
left  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  judge. 

*  Gentlemen,  in  this  way  you  are  desired  to  sport  with  your 
oaths,  by  ^ronDiincing  my  reverend  friend  to  be  £t criminal,  with- 
out either  determining  yourselves,  or  having  a  determination,  or 
even  an  insinuation  fi;om  the  judge  that  any  crime  has  been 
committtd  ;  following  strictly  that  famous  and  respectable,  pre- 
cedent of  Rbadamanthus,  judge  of  hell>  who  punishes  first,  and 
afterwaids  in&titutes  an  inquiry  into  the  guilt/ 

So,  when  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  trial  (of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph)  after  quoting  a  passage  of  Foster,  who  says, 

^  The  judges  are  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  appointed  for  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  and  ought  to  have  written  upon  their 
he^ils.  the  obligation  which  his  majesty  is  under,  to  cause  law 
and  jjustice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judgments/  He 
^dds  '  Tuis  sole^nn  obligation  is  no  doubt  written  upon  the 
hearts  of  all  the  judges^  but  it  is  unfortunate  when  it  happen^ 
to  be  written  in  so  illegible  a  hand  that  a  jury  cannot  possibly 
read  it.' 

/  And  so  again,  when  after  adducing  some  forcible  prece- 
dents in  support  of  his  principle  and  of  its  immemorial  esta^- 
blishment  as  the  law  of  libels  against  thp  charge  of  innova- 
tion, he  exclaims, 

*  But  if  every  case  in  whicb  judges  have  left  the  question  of 
Jibel  to  juries  in  opposition  to  law,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mi- 
racle; England  may  vie  with  Palestine;  and  lord  chief  justice 
Holt?  he  adds,  *  steps  next  into  view  as  an  apostle;  for  that 
5freat  judge,  in  Tutchin's  case,  left  the  question  of  libel  to  the 
jury  in  the  most  unambiguous  terms,*  &c.  &c. 

See  the  arguments  in  the  Dean  of  St^  Asaph's  casef  vol.  I. 
p.  -208,  244,  349,  8cc. 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  many  other  passages  distin- 
^ishable  eitlier  for.  some  striking  turn  of  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression, or  as  examples  of  extraordinarily  istiong  and  ener- 
^etip  argument,  but  it  wQwld  bte  extending  our  article  far  be^ 
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yond  the  limits  which  We  sr^  compelled  to  assign^  if  we  were 
to  follow  in  tliis  respect  the  bent  of  our  inclination.  It  re«- 
mains  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  publication  itself,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 

The  speeches  contained  in  this  collection  are  the  following : 

In  the  first  volume,  the  argument  in  defence  of  Capt.  Bailiie 

for  a  libel  on  tl*e  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  (which 

•    was  delivered  at  the  very  commencement  of  Lord  Erskine's 

professional  career,  on  the  fi4lh  of  Nov.  177 1.) 

The  speech  for  Carnan  the  bookselleri  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to  an  intended  bill  for 
revesting  the  monopoly  in  aln^anacks  in  the  StaMoners'  Copa- 
pany  and  the  two  universities,  10th  May,  1779.  ^^  defence 
rf  Lord  George  Gordon  o|fi  a  charge  of  higli  treason,  1780, 
In  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaphi  for  a  libel,' at  Shrews* 
bury,  Aug.  6,  1 784 ;  together  with  the  subseqqept  proceed* 
pngs  on  ths^t  celebrated  trial,  to  the  arrest  of  judgment, 
the  second  volutne,  the  defence  of  Paine  for 
'Rights  of  Man')  J 792.'  In  support  of  the 
.  against  the  printer  and  publisher  of  jraine's  *  Age  < 
1797*  In  defence  of  Stockdale  on  the  charge  of  publishing 
9  libel  on  the  fjouse  of  Commons  respecting  Hastings's 
Irial,  Dec.  Q,  1789.  ^In  defence  of  John  Frost,  for  seditious 
words,  Feb.  1793.  In  defence  of  Perry  and  Lan^bert  for  a 
libel,  9th  Dec.  1703. — ^And  the-  third  volume  contains  only 
two  of  his  speeches,  viz.  that  in  defence  of  Walker  and  other$ 
foi;  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  at  Lancaster, 
April  2,  1754 — -and  in  defence  of  Hardy,  for  high  treason, 
on  the  1st  of  Nov.  1794.  To  the  speeches  delivered  by 
JErskipe  oii  these  several  occasions  are,  in  many  instaiices, 
^ded  those  00  the  opposite'side,  together  with  the  iudgmenls 
.of  the  court,  &c.  particularly  .in  the  last  volume,  that,  of  the 
attorney  General  (Lord  Eldon)  on  the  trial  of  Hardy,  which 
occupies  no  less  than  250  pages  out  of  the  500  of  which  the 
Tolume  consists.  This  ^measure  the  editor  professes  himself 
to  have  resorted  to  from  motives  of  hbtorical  fairness,  and 
•we  do  not  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  intentions. 
However,  as  this  publication  is  announced  a^  a  selection  from 
the  speeches  of  Erskine  merely,  and  as  the  trials  which  it 
contains,  that  of  Hardy  in  particular,  are  to  be  Cnet  witli 
.elsewhere,  aiul  for  the  most  part  of  no  very  rare  occurrence, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  arguments  of  his  adversaria 
might  as  well  have  been  spared  on  the  present  occasion.  An 
a  collection  of  reports  of  the  different  trials,  or  a  history  of 
-all  the  proceedings  upon  them,  the  work  is  manifestly  ihsuffi- 
4:ient;  and  no  man  runs  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  uQp 
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feimess/who,  professing  to  collect  the  speeches  6f  ainj  loA- 
vidual  orator,  presents  them  as  lie  j)rofesses,  without  gloss  ot 
addition.  Is  the  hite  publication  of  Pittas  speeches  const-  * 
dered  as  unfair,  because  it  ddes  not  contain  all  the  argumenti 
Used  on  the  debates  in  \vhich  they  wiere  spoken?  Or,  if  a 
gcrntleman  should  utidertake  (which  we  cordially  wish  som^ 
gentleman  would  do)  to  publish  a  sdection  of  the  speeches 
of  F'ox,  would  *the  public  thank  tiim  for  swelling  three  vo- 
tunn^  into  ^ix,  or  two  into  four;  by  the  impartial  device  of 
printing  by  their  side  fliose  of  his  more  Ibrtmiate  rival  ?  Tot 
Me  rest,  the  editor  is  eittitled  ta  praise  for  the  short  and  un- 
obtru^ve  arguments  prefixed  to  every  speech  in  explatiation 
of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  delivered,  and  fdr  his  general 
abstinence  from  any  display  of  his  own  opinion  on  matters 
efrficr  of  law  or  pontics.  But  we  T^ondemn  hiw  (or  the  pe&f 
ofiiciousness  of  distinguishing  particular  passages  accoccling 
lo  the  degree  of  force  to  which  he  judges  them  entitled  iir 
ihe  delivery,  by  italics,  Roman  capitals,  and  capitals  of  a 
hrigher  order ;  and  for  tlie  coiscombry  of  misnaming  two  or 
three  of  the  speeches,  and  calling  one  the  spepch  against  cpn- 
struciive  treason,  and  another  the  speech  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  juries,  when  the  first  is  a  speech  in  defence  of  Lord 
George  Gdrdc^n,  ^nd  the  second,  k  speech  in  suppoit  of  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St:  Asaph. 
Not  that  we  undervalue  the  importance  of  those  admirable 
Mertions  of  eloquence  to  which,  among  the  unwearied  efforts 
of  an  mall  but  illustrious  body  of -statesmen  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  during  a  period  wheii  its  very  existence  was  in  dang^, 
we  sincerely  believd  that  we  owe  (under  Heaven)  the  ines^ 
timable  blessing  of  bur  present  free  and  happy  condition, 
Tiiis  is  a  point  of  view,  in  which  much  of  the  matter  novtr 
before  us  w^II,  to  every  mind  that  is  duly  impressled  widi  the 
love  of  constitutional  independence,  appear  fraught  with  an 
interest  far  superior  to  any  that  the  mere  blaze  o(  oratory, 
however  WilKant  and  captivating,  can  produce^  No  othet 
tttind  is  capable  of  rightly  estimating  the  gratitude  which  iit 
due  to  Lord  Elrskine  from  every  branch  of  the^ommuifity^ 
when  it  ^n  considered  that,  to  his  toilsome,  indefatigable,  aaft 
(at  the  tithie)  thankless,  exertions  at  the  bar,  i^  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  the  estabUshn>ent  of  t^o  great  and'  important 
principles  of  law;  the  first  being  the  right  of  juries  to  judge 
of  intention  in  all  cases  of  libel ;  the  other,  that  the  pi^of  of 
tntention  is  requisite  to  the  constitution  of  the  crime  of  higk.. 
treason  under  the  statute*  The  first>  di6ugh  unquestiomlbly 
the  law  of  the  land  from  the  ifobsi  ancient  times,  had  foir 
«wiriy  a  century  beeo  so  neglected  itr  praqticci  that  the  judges 
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appear  to  have  repeatedly  acted  upon  the  non*existence  of* 
the  right  in  question  till  its  being  was  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph^  and  the  law  soon  after  declared  ac- 
cordingly by  parliament  in  Fox's  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  Thet 
second  had  often  been  infringed  in  arbitrary  and  unsettled 
t*unes>  in  cases  where  accumulated  acts^  not  individually  trea- 
sonable^ had  been  construed  to  amount  to  legal  treason^  at  the 
will  of  a  capricious  or  interested  magistrate.  Many  of  the 
speeches  in  these  volumes,  besides  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  contain  the  soundest  exposition  of  a  prin* 
ciple  so  shamefully  violated,  and  w|;iich  we  believe  to  be  now 
settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  future  question^  so  long 
as  the  constitution  itself  shall  endure. 


Art.  II. — Hercufanensia ;  or  archeological  and  philolo" 
gical  Dissertation  f  containing  a  Manuscript  found  among 
the  Huins  of  Herculaneum ;  and  dedicated^  by  permission^ 

V  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales*  London, 
Cadell,  1810,  4to.  pp.  J98.     l/.  lls.Qd. 

THE  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  were  in  the 

?ear  79>  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
['itus,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  ruins, 
tliemselves,  though  those  of  Herculaneum  had  been  disco- 
vered at  the  beginning,  did  not  attract  much  public  notice  or 
ardour  of  antiquarian  research  till  towards  the  middle,  of  the 
last  century.  The  literati  of  different  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Italy,  began  tlien  eagerly  toiexplore  and  to  describe 
tlie  subterraneous  wonders  of  Herculaneum.  Son^e  detached 
accounts  of  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities  found 
in  this  repositpry  of  so  many  valuable  relics,  were  publislied 
in  the  XLl  volume  of  the  English  Philosophical  Transac- 
tion^.- But,  not  to  mention  other  less  important  publications^ 
a  great  deal  of  very  erudite  information  on  the  subject  of 
Herculaneiun  issued  from  ihe  pfess  at  Florence,  in  1748>^by 
tJje  learned  antiquciry  Aiuun,  Francis.  Gorio,  under  the  title 
of  *NolJzie  del  memorubile  suprimento  dell'  autica  citta'  Er- 
cohinopdel  stio  famosft  t^atro,  templi,  edifici,  statue,  pilture^ 
niarmi^  scritti  e  di  ultri  imigni  uionumenti,  avute  per  letters  da 
vari  celebrJ  telterati.'  Theoph.  Lud.  Mueuter  has  exhi- 
bited a  considerable  sbyre  of  historical  and  topographical  re- 
search, as  well  as  of  acqtiaintonce  with  the  antiquities  at  Her- 
culLiiieum,  discovered  up  to  the  time  of  his  publjcatioh,  in  his 
•  pissurtatio  de  Heiculaneo,'    A  neat  abridgment  of  wlw»t 
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yeimti,  Mailei,  Quirini,  Gorio,  aod  others  had  wriUen  oa 
the  interesting  topic  of  the  city  under  ground,  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1?54,  and  entitled  *  Recueil  general  historique  et 
crhique  de  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  public  de  plus  rare  sur  la  ville 
d'Herculane,  depuis.  sa  premiere  decouverteiusqu'i  nos  jours 
tires  des  auteurs  les  phis  cel6bres  d'ltahe,  &c.  In  17^7 
the  first  vokinie  of  the  magnificent  work,  '  Le  pitture  autiche 
d^Ercolano  e  contorni  incisi,  con  qualche  spiegazione,'  was 
published  at  the  e:):pense  of  the  king  ot  j^^aples.  Th« 
explanations '  are  very  inferior  to  the  plates,  as  the  authors 
seem  to  have  amassed  every  particular  which  they  could  col- 
lect respecting  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  without  tastQ 
or  discrimination.  But  one  of  the  most  compact  and  judi- 
cious accounts  of  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum,  up  to  (he 
time  in  which  he  wrote,  is  that  by  Winkelmann,  under  the 
.  title  x>f'  Nacbricfaten  von  der  neuesten  Uerculauischen  entdec- 
kungen/  4to,  Dresden »  I7fi4« 

The  present  work  consists  pf  ten  dissertations.  The  firs^ 
by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Drumraond,  is  on  the  size, 
population,  anil  political  state . of  the  ancient  city  of  Hercu- 
laneuna.  The  writer  first  contends  tliat  Herculaneum  was  a 
larger  town  than  it  has  been  represented  by  the  geographer 
Cluverius.  Whether  Herculaneum  was  a  targe  town  or  a 
small  does  not  appear  to  be  a  question  of  mfllch  consequence  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  think  otherwise,  we  will 
employ  a  few  lines  on  the  subject.  Strabo  says  that  ^  near 
to  Naples  is  the  fort  of  Hercules,  situated  on  a  headland, 
which  juts  into-  the  sea,  and  is  so  delightfully  ventilated  by 
the  breezes  from  the  south-west,  that  it  forms  a  very  healthy 
residence.'     The  original  words  are  E%o/A£i»ojr  %  ^^ov^w*  «j-»» 

Bxvfxcciur  «r«  vymmy  votuv  njv  Kecromtav,  Strab*  lib.  V.  p.  246« 
Ed.  Causaub,  This  passage  certainly  proves  nothing  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  of  Herculaneum  ;  as  the  geographer 
might  i|[idicate  the  place  only  '  by  its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture,' which  was  its  fort  or  castle.  But  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus  says  that  Hercules, 

^  on  the  safe  arrival  of  his  arn^ament  from  Spain^  made  an  ob- 
lation to  the  gods  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  spoil,  and  founded  a 
small  toxcn  (woTup^rtji')  which  he  called  after  his  own'name,  at  th^ 
poitit  where  his  fleet  was  stationed,  which  is  dtiil  inhabited  by  tbe 
ilomans,  and  is  situated  between  Pompeii  and  Naples,  Here  is 
a  secure  harbour  at  all  seasons.'  Dion.  Halicarnass.  lib.  L  cap^ 
44. 

Sir  W.  Drtimmond  cpntendfa  that  the  historian  *  does  not 
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speak  of  Hercuhneum  as  being  a  small  town  in  his  own  ^ne, 
bot  describes  it  sifch  as  it  was  left  by  Hercules,  when  he 

Sssed  over  into  Sicily/  But  it  appears  to  us  that  what 
iouysius  Halicarnassus  intimates  \\ith  respect  to  the  size  of 
die  town,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  the  place  in  his  own 
time,  than  in  that  of  Hercules.  For  Dionysius  could  know 
litde  more  of  its  real  exjtent  or  magnitude  in  the  time  of  that 
hero,  than  Sir  W.  Drummdnd  himself.  The  inference  of  Sir 
William  Drummond  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  historian 
of  Hdlicamassus,  who  speaks  of  the  ttoXi;^!^,  or  little  town  of 
Herculaneum,  as  it  was  when  he  wrote ;  and  bis  words  i  nan 

fVM  vxo  PofjMWf  otxtf/xEHiy  and  XijxiM?  if  wanv  xA\^t»  BifiaMi  lyfiffoif. 

are  descriptive  of  its  then  present  state. 
^  Th^  epithets  small  or  large  when  applied  to  a  town  or 
city  must  foe  considered  as  relative  to  the  comparisons  of 
magnitude,  which  the  writer  has  previously  instituted.  A 
man,  who  has  lived  much  in  London  or  Paris,  and  is  wont  to 
measure  other  places  by  the  criterion  of  magnitude  in  thosQ 
capitals,  would  think  many  towns  little  and  diminutive,  which 
would  appear  of  a  respectable  size  to  another  person  who  bad 
never  seen  a  larger  city  than  Norwich  or  Rouen.  To  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus,  wholiad  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  at 
Home,  Herculaneum  might  well  appear  a  n-eXi;^M},  or  small 
town,  and  yet  be  a  place  of  moderate  extent.  Or  it  might 
be  deemed  diminutive,  when  compared  with  the  larger  and 
more  sumptuous  cities  hi  the  adjacent  territory.  The  agree- 
able and  tiealfhy  situation  of  Herculaneum  would  no  doubt 
attract  some  affluent  residents,  and  the  ruins  of  the  place> 
which  have  been  hitherto  explored,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that 
it  was  not  destitute  of  the  furniture  and  embellishments  of 
opulence.  We  are  besides  to  recollect  a  circumstance,  of 
which  we  do  not  find  any  mention  in  this  volume,  that  the 
town  of  H^rciikneum,  which  was  completely  buried  under 
the  burning  ashes  of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  had  been 
partly  subverted  by  a  previous  earthquake  in  that  of  Nero. 
Seneca  remarks  it  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  this  earths 
q,uake  happened  in  one  of  the  winter  months^  which^  says  he, 

*  Vacane  a  tali  periculo .  majores  nostri  solebant  promittere. 
Nonis  Febr.  fuit  motus  hie,  Regulo  et  Virginio  C(»niulibus,  qui 
Campaniam  nunqqam  securam  hujus  mali  indemnem  tamen, 
ct  toties  defunclam  metu,  magna  strage  va^tavit.  .Nam  et  Her- 
culanensii  oppidi  pars  ruit,  dubieque  ttant  etiam  qua  relivta  sunt,* 
Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  lib.  V.  cap.  1.  .  « 

Now,  if  jpart  of  the  town  was  thrown  down  by  this,  earth- 
quake,. lUid  that  which  was  left  standing;t  in  a  state  of  inseca* 
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^y>  t^efie  mast  haTe  been  something  Tery  a^ractive  m  the 
spot  to  cause  it  to  be  rebuilt  or  restored  to  its  former  splen- 
dour,  in  the  short  interval  between  the  time  of  its  final  de* 
struction  by  the  eruption  of  Vesnvius^  and  the  earthquake 
mentioned  by  Seneca.^  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion 
nrhether  Herculaneum  was  a  municipal  town,  or  was  classed 
among  the  colonies  of  the  parent  city.  We  were  pleased 
"with  some  of  Sir  W.  Drumniond's  observations  on  the  8**Sjectfc 

Dissertation  II.  is  on  Campania  in  general^  and  that  part  of 
it  called  Felix,  by  Robert  Walpole,  Esmj.  This  accom(^she4 
scholar  has  been  at  some  pains  to  define  the  limits  of  Cam- 
pania Felix ;  which^  if^we  may  credit  the  high- wrought  pre- 
scription of  PKny,  must  have  been  the  land  of  delights.  Well 
might  the  Sirens  make  choice  of  this  vicinity  for  their  resi- 
dence ;  where,  as  the  great  naturalist  says,  there  is  '  summuod 
liberi  patris  cum  cerere  cerlamen,'  where  there  is  a  conten- 
tion for  the  mastery,  between  the  purple  cluster  and  the  goldefi 
ear.^  The  warm  springs  too  on  the  land,  and  the  '  conchylia,* 
and  other  nutritive  products  of  the  sea  must  have  added 
greatly  to  that  exuberance  of  rival  sweets  (certamen  human se 
voluptatis)  which  captivated  the  possessors  of  this  enchanted 
spot. 

Dissertation  III.  is  on  the  etyipology  of  Herculaneum,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  William  Drummond.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  renders  this  rather  a  dry  and  unedifying  dissertation* 

*  Dissertation  IV.  On  some  inscriptions  found  among  the 
tuins  of  Herculaneum.*  '  Dissertation  V.  On  the  names  of 
places  in  the  Campania  Felix,  being  frequently  derived  from 
the  Phcenician,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Drummond/ 
This  dissertation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  which  Sir  W» 
Drummond  has  shewn  himself  an  erudite  scholar,  but  we 
fear  that  he  will' sometimes  be  found  a  fanciful  etymologist. 

In  the  sixth  dissertation  Mr.  Walpole  has  expatiated  '  bn 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  on  the  state  of 
the  art  of  painting  among  the  Romans,  before  and  about  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum.'  ^  The  author  saySj 
p.  84,  that  ' 

. '  ancvr  era  in  the  literature  of  Rome  commenced  at  the  time 
when  C^rneades  the  academician,  Diogenes  the  stoic,  Critolaus 
the  peripatetic,  were  sent  from  Athens  to  Rome.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  senate,  and,  as  Gellius  informs  us,  magno 
cooventu  homjnum  dissertaverunt.  This  would  have  been  use- 
less if  their  auditors  had  not  been  conversant  with  their  lati^ 
guage/       ' 

.  From  this  ^  passage  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  infer  ihit 
Obit.  Rrt.  Vol.  Ql/November,  1810.  Q 
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these  philosophical  ambassadors  harangued  the  Roman  senat^i^ 
in  Greek,  and  that  the  Greek  language  was  then  familiar  to 
that  august  assembly.    But  on  turning  to  the  passage  in  Aulas 
Gellius,  we  find  that  writer  to  say,  after  mentioning  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  the  embassy,  that  these  philosophers  '  in 
senatuin  introducti  interprete  usi  sunt  C  Acilio  Senatore/ 
lib.  vii.  cap.  14.      Gellius  does  indeed  add,  seormm  osten^ 
iandi^ gratia  magno  conventu  hominum  disserlnveruni;  but 
he  never  mentions  that  they  were  permitted  to  declaim  in 
the  senate  house  ostentandi  gratia,   to  gratify  at  once  their 
own  vanity  and  the   curiosity  of  their  auditors.     The  jfirst 
Jorei^er  who  wa$  ever  allowed  to  speak  in  the  Roman  5e- 
7iate  tn  Greek  without  an  interpreter ^  was  M  olo  of  Rhodes, 
^s  is  remarked  by  M  iddleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  vol.  1 ,  4to, 
p.  34,  who  refers  to  Val.  Max.     This  *  shews,'  says  Midille- 
ton,  *  in  what  vogue  the  Greek  learning,  and  especially  elo- 
quence flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome.'    'We  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Walpole  need  have  written  the  present  dissertation 
to  prove,  what  is  not  likely  to  be  controverted,  that  the  Greek 
»  language  and  literature  were  very  generally  diiBfused  among 
the  Romans.  •  .^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  dissertation,  Mr.  Walpole  make» 
a  few  remarks  on  die  origin  and  declension  of  the  pictorial 
art.  Mr.  VV.  says,  ^  it  does  not  appear  that  painting,. as  an 
art,  was  known  in  times  prior  to  those  of  Homer.'  Though 
we  may  not  subcribe  to  the  lofty  pretensi6ns  of  the  Egyptians 
(Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  3.)  that  they  had  invented  the  art  six  thousand  / 
years  before  its  introduction  into  Greece,  yet  we  think  it 
highly  probable  that  it  Was  practised  ia  Egypt  long  before  the 
age  of  Homer;  and  probably  in  India  before  it  was  known 
in  Egypt.  The  temples  and  catacorfibs  of  the  Egyptian 
Thel^  are  anterior  to  the  age  of  Homer :  sfnd  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  addicted  to  innovation,  particularly  in  points 
connected  witli  their  religious  rites,  we  may  refer  the  habit  of 
painting  hieroglyphs  and  figures  on  the  bandages  and  wrappers 
of  their  mummies  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  HerodoXus, 
lib.  i.  203,  says  of  soifie  of  the  •Caucasian  tribes,  adorned 
their  garments  with  coloured  representations  of  anim^al^, 
which  were  not  liable  to  be  washed  out,  but  were  as  durable 
as  the  cloth  on  wjiich  thpy  were  laid.  •  The  author  of  the 
dissertation  ascribes  .the  first  knowledge  of  the  art  of  painting 
among  the  Rotnans  to  the  time  of  Mamfnius.  That  thwart 
was  but  imperfectly  known,^£ind  very  inadequately  appretiated 
till  liiat  general  enriched  the  Roman  capital  with  the  spoil  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  we  learn  fronv  Pliny 
thai  £o/(nfrc;t/  representations  of  extermd  nature  were  practised 
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.     •  '  '' 

in  Italy  in  ^he  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisciis.  Speaking  of  the 
repiiains  of  antient  art,  Pliny  says,  'extant  certe  hodieq.ue 
antiquiores  urbe  picturas  Ardeas  in  asdibus  sacris, ;  guibus  e 
quidem  nuHas  aeque  demiror  tarn  longo  s^vo  durautes  in  orbi- 
tate  tecti,  veluti  recentes/  He  adds,  that,  at  lianuvium, 
there  were  exquisite  naked  figures  of  Atalanta  and  Helen^  of 
the  same  early  date;  and* that  at  Cere  there  were  paintings 
of  a  more  remote  antiquity.  Some  parts  of  this  dissertation 
appear  to  have  been  written  with  great  haste  or  with  little 
care.  Mr.  Walpole  is  neither  wanting  in  learning  nor  in 
genius;  but  he  should* not  deem  minute  accuracy  beneath  his 
noti(ie.     The  following  passage  will  furnish  an  instance  of 

*  Mr.  Walpole's  occasional  negligence : 

*  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  art,  that 
Piiny.  came  forward  and  addressed  his  work  on  Natural  History  to 
Titus,  then  consul  the  sixth  time^  In  the  month  of  March  o 
the  succeeding  year  Titus  was  on  the  throne,  and  Plinp  died  in 
the  following  November. 

Now  though  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment  whether 
Pliny  died  in  August  or  November,  yet  when  the  evetit  is 
recordddi  as  an  historical  fact,  chronological  accuracy  ought 
to  be  observed.  If  Mr.  Walpole  had  turned  for  a  moment 
to  the  well  known  sixteenth  letter  of  the  sixth  book  of  Pliny's 
»  epistles,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  great  naturalist  expired 
.  on  the>25th  of  August ,  79.     The  same  eruption  of  Vesu- 

•  vius  which  destroyed  the  rich  treasury  of  ancient  art  in  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  phi- 

.  losopher  of  the  most  various  and    recondite  knowledge  that 
Italy  ever  produced. 

The  seventh  dissertation,  by  thcf  Right  Hon.  WilKarn 
Drummond,  is  ^  on  the  materials  on  which  the  ancients 
wrote.'    This  is  a  learned  and  pleasing  essay. 

'  Some  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  graphic  art,  of  w^ich 
we  hear,  were  inscriptions  on  stones  and  bricks.  The  Decalogue. 
.  as  every  one  knows,  was  written  on  tallies  of  stone.  ,,  Joseph  us 
says,  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  Seth  inscribed  an  ac- 
coirat  of  things  invented  (ra  svp^jfAiya)  on  two  columns,  one  of 
which  was  of  bricks,  the  other  of  stones.  According  to  Epi- 
genes,  \\xt  ancient  Chaldeans  wrote  the  history  of  their  astrono- 
Tnicaf  observations  on  bricks.  Kircher  thinks^  that  the  rhost 
ancient  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  engraved  on  stones.  Por- 
phyry noakes  mention  of  stone  columns  which  were  found  in 
Crete,  and  on  which  some  account  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Cory- 
.Iiantes  was^  written.  Tb&  inscriptions  on  columns  often  recorded 
eneiits  \tL  bi:»tory,  and  discoveries  in  science^  and  accordingly  te 
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^  them  th|e  ancient  historians,  Sancboniathp  and  ikrodotmj  ac- 
Knowledge  their  obligations. 

The  Greeks  began  to  engrave  oii  stones  at  a  very  early  period ;  ^ 

^ndwftmay  believe  tbe  same  thiug  of  the  Etruscans,  since,  as 

Xiaurcillius  observes,  uncial  letters  were  generally  iuseribed  by 

the  Romans  on  the  stones  called  termini.     My  reader  will  find 

many  old  and  curious  inscriptions,  copied  from  .stones  in  the  eol- 

'  lection  of  Gruter,  Reinesius,  Grsevius,  MontjTautron,  and  Mik 

.  raXOti. 

. '  WiA  all  tilts  evidence,  however,  I  atn  inclined  to  think,  that 

.  the  first  essays  m  the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  made  on 
fci^r  mate^ial^  than  stpnes/ 

In  the  first  rude  eflfttrts  of  written  speech,  those  mater^If 
would  naturally  be  first  selected  for  the  purpose,  which  may 
be  prepared  with  the  least  labour  and  used  with  the  most 

^  facility.  The  art  of  statuary  was  probably  iiot  first  practised 
on  a  block  of  marble,  but  on  a  lump  of  cky.  Tables  or 
plain  pieces  of  "wood  appear  to  have  been  used  for  literary 
pur|K)8es  before  more  durable  but  harder  materials  were  em- 
ployed. The  lawr  of  Solon  were*  cut  cmi  wooden  Mocks, 
axibus  Ugneis  (A  OelL  11.  1£).  The  religioiie  ritoal  of  Nu- 
mst  vf9»  iiisc^hed  on  wooden  tablets,  and  exppsed'to  pubUe 
view  in  tbe  foruai,  by  tlie  orders  of  Ancus  Martitis.  But 
DionyiSius  Halicsmaassus informs  us  (^d  Reiske,  vol.  1,  p.  5\9) 
that  these  were  obliterated  in  process  of,  time;  and  he  a^ 
that  the  practice  of  writing,  or  rather  cutting  letters  on  blocks 

>  ^f  brASB  ix^Muu  r^>i>Mi),  was :  not  then  in  use.     Tarquin  tkc 

<  Prottd  is  said  by  Dioiiysius  to  have  abrogated  the  humane  and 
equitable  laws  which  were  enacted  by  his  predecessor,  and 
not  even  to  have  spared  the  tables  on  which  they  were  in* 
scribed,  but  to  have  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
forum  and  destroyed.  See  Dion.  Halic.  ed  Reiske,  vol.  11. 
p«  749^  50.  Wood  affords  such  a  perishable  material  for 
written  documents,  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  effaced 
by  so  many  accidents,  that  brass  became  a  very  early  sub- 
stitute. Thus  we  have  an  account  in  the  above  mentionod 
historian  (vol,  11.  p.  ^0)  of  a  covenant  of  union  and  amity 

.  bfitweehtbe  citizens  of  Rome  aud  Latium^  which  for  the  sake 
of  being  rendered  more  durable,  was  inscribied  oq  a  pillar  of 
brass  which  was  provided  for  the  purpose,  lliis  monument 
is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  witli  the  ancfent  Greek  cha- 
racters, and  Dionysius  of  Halicafnassus  tells  us  that  it  existed 
in  his  time.  Fblybius  says  (lib^  iii.  c;ip*  33.  c.  d()),  that  be 
had  discovered  at  liaciniuma  plate  of  brass  on  which  Hantii-* 
bai  had  left  a  dircumstautial  list  oT  Die  different  species  of 
military  force  at  his  disposal^  or  subject  to  his.  eoutroK' 
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Sir  Wffliam  Drutnmond  says  that  '  before  tlie  use  of  the 
papyrus  became  general,  the  ancients  were  accustomed-  td 
^'rke  on  the  leaves  of  palm-trees.'  He  refers  to  '  Pliny,  lib. 
13,  ^.  10/  <M).  But  Melch.  Guillandin,  who  resided  fof 
s«me  time  in  Italy,  and  wrote  '  Comment,  in  tria  Plinii  Maj» 
<le  papyro  capita,  8vo.  Ambejig,  1()13,'  contends  that  the 
leaves  of  the  palm  were  not  employed  for  this  purpose* 
Sotrre  think  that  ihe  palm  leaves  -were  cali^d  fcdia  sib^lla?, 
because  the  sibylline  predictions  were  written  od' that  materiiiil. 
The  use  of  tlie  papyrus  for  writing  is  supposed  to  have  cea/sed 
about  the  \Q.th  century,  (Muratori  Antiq.  med  aev.  111.  diss* 
43),  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  paper  fabricated  from  the 
Cottpn  plant ;  and  this  gradually  yielded  to  a  cheaper  substi- 
tute made  i.f  rags.  This  last  material  does  not  apfcar  from 
tlm  authorities  which  we  have  examined  to  liave  been  em- 
ployed earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  says,  ^  Montfaucon  thiriks  that  the 
feooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  on  skins.'  Mr.  D. 
might  have  added  from  Josephus,  that  among  the  presents 
uhich  Eleazer  the  high  priest  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^ 
was  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  written  ott 
'skins'  of  parchment  in  letters  of  gold.  Ptolemy  is  said  to, 
have  admired  the  fineness  of  the  material  of  this  valuabld 
gift.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  cap.  2.  §.  10.  Parchment  is 
generally  reported  to  have  been  invented  at  Pergamus^,  in  the 
reign  of  the  royal  book-collector  Eumenes ;  bat  it  \ya8  pro- 
bably only  manufactured  at  that  place  with  »iperior  facility 
and  skill. 

Dissertation  Vlll.  contains  some  '  paleographical  obser* 
vations  on  the  Herculanean  manuscripts,  written  at. Palermo 
in  tlie  year  1S07,  by  Robert  Walpole.'     Mr;  W.  says, 

'  The  Herculanean  manuscripts  which  are  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
house  are  all  Greek,  one  excepted  ;  that  is  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
heroic  poem;  there  is  much  spirit  i^^  part  of  it;  sometimes 
there  is  a  quaintness  and  antithesis  not  unlike  Lucan.  This  is  8 
line^  Cotistliis  nox  apta  dueum,  lux  aptior  armis.  The  auttor 
mentioning  the  design  of  Cleopatra  to  kill  herself,  ends  a  verse 
with,  trakiturque  libidine  mortis. 

*  The  Greek  MSS.  amount  to  more  than  eighty  ;  they  are  att 
without  an  accent  or  spirit;  they  are  beautifully  written ;  the  letter^ 
are  capitals;  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  words;  the 
ibrnis  of  the  letters  are  various :  the  alphabets^  therefbre,  which 
will  be  formed  fVom  them,  must  be  important  to  those  who  inte* 
rest  themseV^es  in  paleogprapbiciil  researches/ 
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The  author  tlien  makes  some  learned  remarks  on  the  anti* 
quity  of  the  Greek  accentuation. 

'  Dissertation  IX.  On  the  pianuscript  of  Herculaneum^ 
entitled  iii^*  to;*  Biut,  By  the  Riglit  Hon.  William  Drum^ 
mond.  ^  ... 

*  The  fragment  before  us^^ays  Mr.  Drummond,  '  contains 
the  sentiments  of  an  Epicurean^  concerning  the  system  of  theism 
professed  by  the  Stoics.  From  the  ijrst  part  of  it,  Cicero  has 
taken  the  i4th,  13th,  and  l6th  chapters  of  his  first  book  de  li'a- 
turq  Deorvm;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  manuscript,  I 
tlod  the  charge  of  atheism  urged  against  the  Sloics  with  a  ve-> 
hemence  which  has  been  avoided  by  the  Roman  orator.* 

The  learned  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  erudftlon  which 
Sir  W»  Drummond  has  displayed  in  some  of  his  notes  on  this 
mutilated  tract  ni^*  rm  Si^y.  We  next  come  to  the  tract  it- 
aelf,  which  is  first  printed  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  next  as  it  has  been 
restored  by  the  academicians  of  Portici.  The  tenth  disser-r 
tation  is  by  Mr.  Walpole.  It  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects: Inscriptions  at  Herculaneum;  atStabiaae;  excavations 
at  Pompeii ;  inscriptions  there ;  subject  of  pictures  at  Her-?. 
culaneum.'  This  is  4  learped  and  pleasing  dissertation,  Wq 
ipiote  the  following ; 

*  None  of  the  discoveries  made  at  Pompeii  is  so  interesting  as 
that  of  the  chapel  of  Isis.  An  interior  view  of  it  is  given  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  account  of  the  excavations.  Over  the 
great  gate  of  the  chapel  was  the  following  inscription,  now  a€ 
Portici:   . 

N.  POPIDIVS  N.  f!  CfiLSINVS 

AEDEM  ISIDIS  TERKAE  MOTV  CONLAPSAM 

A  FVNDAMENTO  ?.  SVA  RESTIl VIT. 

HVNC  DECVRIONES  OB  LIBERA LITATEM 

CVM  ESSET  ANNORVM  SEX.  ORplISi  SVO 

GRATIS  ADLEG^^RVNT. 

'  The  JJecnriones  in  the  colonies,  answered  to  the  situation  of 
senators  at  Rome*  See  Tacitus,  Lib.  XIIL  Theodosius,  Lib. 
LXXXV.  de  J)€(mr ;  forbids  Decurionem  (et  si  sic  did  oportet) 
curim  senatortm  plumbatarum  ictibus  subdi.  To  be  a  Decurio,  it 
VSLS  necessary  to  have  a  certain  sum  of  money;  the  quantity  is 
specified  by  Pliny  (Lib.  L  epist.  10) :  Esse  auUm  tiln  cattum 
millium  censum  satis  indicat  q\U>d  upud  nos  decurio  es.  There  was 
this  difference  in  the  titles  of  the  senators  at  Rome  and  the  De-^ 
curiones;  the  former  vrere  called  Patres  Conscripti,  the  li&t^e|^ 
Cpnscrinti.     See  Gtuter,  page  443,  466. 
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*  When  the,peo|^e  wished  to  erect  a  statue,  or  dedicate  an  in- 
scription to  any  benefactor,  the  place  for  the  public  monument 
was  granted  by  the  Decuriones.  Hence  we  see  often,  L.  D.  D*  D 
— Locus  datus  decrcto  Decurionum. 

'The  reader  will  observe  the  word  ^im  in  the  inscription. 
The  Augurs  having  marked  ou^||e  spot  for  the  temple,  sanctified 
it  by  certain  ceremonies,  caflP  Augurea,  sive  Inaugurationes. 
Without  these,  a  sacred  house  was  not  a  temple,  but  was  called 
iBdem :  T^mplutn  enim  post  consecrationem  inaugurahatur ;  ledes 
vera  non  item*  Gellius,,  Lib.  XIV.  Varro's  words  are,  Non 
omms  cedes  sacras  templa  esse;  sed  ilia  tantum  quce  sint  augurio' 
€onstituta. 

'  In  a  niche  of  the  temple  of  Isis  was  found  a  marble  statue 
of  a  female,  with  her  fore^finger  on  her  lip.  (See  Sir  Wm. 
Hartijlton's  account  of  Pompeii).  I  give  the  following  passage 
from  Varro,  which  shews  that  a/statue  of  this  kind  was  always 
seen  in  temples  of  Isis:  **  Quoniam  in  omnibus  tempUs  ubi  Tsis  et 
^  Serapis  colebatur,  crat  etiam  simulacrum  quod  digito  labiis  ini' 
presso  admonere  videbatur  ut  sikntia  Jierent.'  See  August,  de  Civ, 
Dei,  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  v.  The  digitus  above  is  the  fore-fiuger ;  "  at 
ilk  digit  urn  a  pollice  proximum  ori  suo  admovens  et  in  stuporem 
atfonitus,  tace,  tace,  inquit,**     Apul.  Met,  Lib.  L 

"  The  walls  of  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  arabesque  paintings;  and  the  rooms  of  many 
of  th^  houses  at  Pompeii  were  enriched  with  elegant  paintings 
in  arabesque  compartments,  and  many  of  the  floors  were  of  tes^ 
serated  mosaic.*'  (See  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.)  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  at  Pompeii  any  of  those  marks  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  furnishing  of  the  houses,  which  the  opulent  of  Rome 
displayed.  Not  content  with  inserting  in  the  walls  pieces  of 
marble  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  they  also  had  them  paint^ 
and  varied  withr  different  colours,'  This  custom  commenced 
under  Claudius  ;  under  Nero  they  begc?h  to  cover  the  marble 
with  gold.  Thus  the  marble  of  Numidia  was  gilded;  that  of 
Phrygia  was  stained  with  purple,  '*  ut  evatus  esset  Numidicus,  ut 
purpura  distingueretur  Si/miadicus."  Plin.  Lib.  XXXV.  c.  1. 
This  explanation  of  ovatus  1  have  taken  from  Bergier,  who  h^s 
brought  together  some  curious  passages  on  the  manner  of  orna- 
menting the  houses  of  the  ancient  R^omans.  The  mode  of  stain^ 
ing  marble  was  so  perfect,  that  the  dyers  of  Lacedemon  and 
Tyre  were  envious  of  the  purple  lustre  which  the  marbles  ex- 
'  hibited.  CSiat.  Syl  in  Epith\  StelL. et  Viol)  The  house  of  Vio* 
lantilla  was  adorned  with  Libyan  and  Phrygian  stone,  an<}  the 
green  marble  of  Laconia  (called  by  us  verd-antique)  ; 

Hie  Libycvs,  Pkn/giusque  silex,  hie  dura  Lacoaum 
Saxa  virent,  Stat. 

"Pieces  of  solid  gqld,  called  erassum  aurum,  and  of  the'  same 
metal  beaten  out,  caiM  bractea,  were  j^ttached  to  the  beams  and 
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diflTerenl  partt  of  the  bouse.  Some  women,  stys  Seneca,  h$A 
baths  paved  with  pure  silv^;  they  placed  their  feet  on  the 
same  kind  of  oietal  in  which  their  food  wns  served  up;  Videret 
hoc  Fabricius,  et  stratas  argento.  muUenem  balneas. — We  are^ar- 
riv<id>  hfi  says«  Epist.  %7,  Lib.  XIII.  at  suek  a  height  of  luxury^ 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  tread  jut  on  precious  stones  ;  Eo  deii^ 
iciarum  pervenimus,  ut  nisi  gem'^U  cdkare  noHmns^  Such  and  ^ 
other  traits  of  splendid  folly  and  extravagance  are  mentioned  ih 
the  description  which  Statias  gives  of  the  country-house  of  Mao- 
lius  Vopiscus;  see  Spiv.  L.  I.  in  Tibun  Man,  Vopisci* 

Before  we  quit  this  voUinie,  we  will  revert  to  the  preface. 
The  academicians  of  Portici  seem  to  have  abandoaed  in  dea- 
pair  or  in  disgust>  the  laborious  and  expensive  task  of  unroll- 
ing and  decyphering  the  papi/ri,  wheo  we  are  told  that 

^  His  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  ^o  the  Neapolitan 
Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  unroUing,  decyphering, 
and  publishing  the  manuscripts.  This  offer  wtCs  accepted  by  the 
court  of  Naples;  sSnd  it  was  cortsequenlly  judged  necessary  by 
his  R.  H.  to  select  a  proper  person  to  superintend  the  under-> 
taking.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter  as  a  classical  scholar 
justified  his  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  munificence  of 
the  prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature  had  created.  This  gentle- 
man arrived  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  180$?,  and 
was  nominated  one  of  the  directors  for  the  development  of  the 
manuscripts. 

*  During  a  period  of  several  years  the  workmen  continued  to  . 
open  a  great  number  of  the  papyri.     Many,   indeed,  of  these 
frail  substances  were  destroy^,  and  had  crumbled  into  dust 
under  the  slightest  touch  of  the  operator.  ^ 

*  When  the  French  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the 
year  1806,  Mr.  Hayter  ivas  compelled  to  retire  td  Sicily.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  all  the  papyri  were  Uft  be»- 
hind.  Upon  the  causes  of  this  singular  neglect  we  do  not  wish 
to  ofifer  any  opinion,  the  more  especially  as  very  opposite  ac- 
counts have  been  given  by  the  two  parties  to  whom  blame  has 
been  imputed.  The  waiter  of  this  preface  only  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, that  when  he  arrived  at  Palermo  in  1806,  on  his  second 
mission  to  his  Sicilian  majesty,  he  found  that  all  the  po^ri  had 
been  left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies  of  those  which  had  been 
unrolled  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  government. 
How  this  happened,  it  would  be  pow  fruitless  to  enquire.  The 
English  minister  made  several  applications  to  the  court  of  Pa- 
lermo to  have  the  copies  restored;  but  without  success,  until  the 
month  of  August,  I80f.  It  was  pretended,  that  according  to 
the  priginal  a^^eement  the  MSS.  should  be  puWished  in  the 
place  where  his  Sicilian  majesty  resided  ;  that  several  Neapoli- 
ta^ns  had  assisted  in  correcting,  supplying,  and  translating  them  ; 
that  his  Sicilian  majesty  hsui  never  resigned  his  right  to  thq 
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poeseas^on  eifber  of  the  originals,  or  of  the  copies ;  and  that  at 
«  proof  of  this  right  being  fully  recognized,  the  copi^  had  heen 
<lepositcd  by  Mr*  Hayter  himself  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Pa- 
lermo. It  was,  however,  finally  agreed,  that  the  MSS.  shoal4. 
be  given  up  pro  tempore  to  Mr.  Drummond,  who  immediately 
4«jplaced  *  them  in  the  hands  of  ^r.  Hayter.  In  the  space  of 
about  a  year,  during  which  period  they  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  latter,  a  fac-smile  of  part  of  one  of  the  copies  was 
€ngr^ved,  and  some  different  forms  of  Greek  characters,  as  found 
in  these  fragments,  were  printed  under  his  direction. 

'  From  some  circumstances,  which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  «nd  to  which  we  hare  no  pleasure  in  alluding,  a  new 
arrangement  became  indispensable.  Mr.  Drummond  proposed 
to-  the  Sicilian  government,  that  the  copies  should  bie  sent  to 
London,  w^here  they  alight,  be  published  with  advantages  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  Palermo.  Uis  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  transmitted  to  England. 
The  manner,  in  which  their  publication  will  be  conducted,  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  determination  of  his  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  whose  hands  they  have  been  deposited;  but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  Republic  of  Letters  will  not  have  to  la- 
ment that  these  interesting  fragments  are  to  be  brought  to  light' 
under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  who  has  always  shown  himself 
to  be* the  protector  of  learning  and  the  arts.  We  venture  not 
to  assert,  but  we  believe,  that  the  MSS^  will  be  submitted  tothe. 
inspection  of  a  select  number  of  learned  men,  and  will  be  edited 
under  their  l^re,  and  with  their  annotations  and  transktions/ 

The  copduct  of  his  B.  H.  die  Prince  of  Wales  on  this 
occasion  re^dounds  greatly  to  his  iionour ;  and  it  gives  us  sin- 
gular pleasure  to  behold  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  dis« 
playing  a  most  commendable  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  ' 


Art.  III.— *rAe  West  Indies,  and  other  Poems.  By  James 
Montgomery^  Author  of,  *  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland^ 
4c«     Lond(3U,  Longman  and  Co.  1810.  12mo.j?p.  l60. 

.  MR.  MONTGOMERY  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
popular  poets  of  th^  prissent  day:  his  works  indeed  bav^  not 
the  very  extensive  cirfculation  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  poems 
of  Scott,  Souihey,  and  Campbell,  but  they  are  better  kno%vn 
than  the  volumes  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  are 
^bout  as  much  in  request  as  the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore, 
thoiigh  among  a  very  different  class  of  readers.  The  first 
peculiarity  \d>ich  strikes  us  in  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
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Montgomery,  h  a  perpetual,  obtrusive,  and  painful  -effort  to 
be  grand,  which  almost  always  degenerates  into  tawdry  and 
bombast ;  we  sometimes  absolutely  seem  to  ourselves  to  feel 
the  throes  and  violent  convulsions  of  Mr.  M.  to  produce 
something  magnificent :  this  of  course  excites  in  us  propor- 
tionate pain ;  our  breath  is  iiiarly  taken  away  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  labour  which  in  our  sympathy  we  share  with 
the  author ;  and  yet  after  all  we  are  frequently  disappointed* 
Our  expectdtions  are  roused,  and  our  feelings  stretched  to  v 
their  full  tension^  to  witness  what  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
abortive  exertion.  How  different  is  the  feeling  which  we 
liave  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  from  that  which  we  expe- 
rience on  reading  any  noble  passage  of  any  of  our  great 
poets ;  for  instance,  any  of  those  fine  bursts  of  genuine  poetry 
with  which  Dryden  abounds.  Here  we  see  the  poet's  muse 
gradually  taking  a  higher  and  a  higher  flight :  we  are  under 
no  apprehension  either  of  her  falling  dr  of  ^er  being  lost 
among  the  clouds.  Our  breath  is  suspended,  but  it  is  with 
pleasure :  our  nerves  are  at  full  stretch,  but  it  is  w^th  raptu- 
rous admiration ;  and  we  are  sure  to  be  restored  to  the  natural 
course  of  our  feelings  by  a  gradual  and  easy  relaxation.  We 
shall  give  one  instance  of  Mr.  M.'s  descent  from  his  excessive 
and  painfully  supported  elevation  ^to  meanness. 

/  '  I^t  nobler  bards  in  loftier  numbers  tell 

How  Cortez  conquer'd,  Montezuma  fell ; 
i  How  grim  Pizarro's  ruffian  arm  o'erthrew 

The  sun's  resplendent  empire  in  Peru ; 
How,  like  a  prophet ^  old  Las  Casas  stood. 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  bloo<k 
Whose  chilling  tcaves  recoiVd  while  he  foretold 
^         His  country* s  ruin  by  avenging  gold, 

1  hat  gold,  for  which  unpiticd  Indians  fell. 
That  gold  at  once  the  snare  and  scourge  of  hell, 
^         Henceforth  by  righteous  beavep  was  doom'd  to  shed 
Unminofled  curses  on  the  spoiler's  head ; 
For  gofd  the  Spaniard  Cast  his  soul  away, 
'  His  gold  and  he  were  every  nation's  prey.' — p.  10. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however  that  a  man  of  Mr.  M.*s 
talents  in  his  persevering  attempts  and  reaches  after  sublimity, 
should  always  fail ;  of  his  occasional  successful  efforts,  we 
think  tlie  following  lines  a  fair  specimen*  He  is  describing 
Africa,  where,  he  says,  •      s 

'  Regions  immense,  unsearchable,  unknown. 
Bask  in  the  splendour  of  the  solar  zone  ; 
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A  world  of  wonders — where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  works  of  nature  but  her  dreams  ; 
Great,  wild,  ami  beautiful,  beyond  controul. 
She  reigns  in  all  the  freedom  of  her  soul  ; 
Where  non^  can  check  her  bounty  when  she  showers 
O'er  the  <>ay  wilderness  her  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
None  brave  her  fury  when  with  whirlwind  breath 
And  earthquake-step,  she  walks  abroad  with  death  ; 
*0*er  boundless  plains  she-hblds  her  fiery  flight 
In  terriWe  magnificence  of  light,'  &c.  &c. — p.  20. 

Tliere  is  some  sprinkling  of  conceit  in  the  above  passage, 
particularly  in  the  4th  and  10th  lines :  still  we  think  there  is 
much  splendour  in  this  picture  of  wild  nature. 

The  principal  method  which  Mr.  M.  employs  to  attain  the 
excessive  elevation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  the  perpe- 
tual use  of  metaphor:  forgetting  the  excellent  precept  of  the 
ancient  critic,  that  tv  jLcsrccf  opfr»  irtv  tv  ^aftTv — ^in  other  words^ 
that  good  sense  must  be  *  t|ie  ground-work  of  a  good  meUt- 
phor,  and  eager  to  give  a  fine  and  uncommon  aspect  to  the 
most  .simple  subjects,  he  clothes  his  ideas  ia  a  gaudy,  figu- 
rative dress,  which  is  generally  quite  as  unbecoming  ai  a  gor- 
geous suit  of  ermine  would  be  on  an  infant.  We  shall  givd 
9  few  instances  of  this  very  false  taste. 

*  Las  Casas  stood 
And  raised  his  voice  against  a  sea  of  blood. 
Whose  chilling  waves  recoil'd  while  he  foretold 
His  country's  ruin  by  avenging  gold.' — p.  10. 

'  Where  towering  cocoas  waved  iheir  graceful  locksJ* — ^p.  17* 

Jrle  speaks  of  the  negro's  mind  as  a  place 

*  Where  desolation  reigns 
Fierce  as  his  clime»  uncuUur'd  as  his  plains,  ^ 
A  soil  where  virtue's  fairest  flowers  might  shbol. 

And  trees  of  science  bend  with  glorious  fruit,'  &c.^ — p.  22. 

We  at  first  took  the  following  expression  for  a  metaphor : 

*  The  earth-devouring  anguish  of  despair.' — p.  39, 

})ut  we  found  on  perusing  a  note  that  the  negroes  do  literally 
in  their  despair  swallow  large  quantities  of  earth.  We  think 
however,  jthat  it  was  very  injudicious  to  express  this  melancholy 
jand  curioiis  circumstance  in  the  above  aflfected  and  obscure 
jconipoynd  epithet. 

We  recollect  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  very  entertaining 
]Bssuy  on  Irish  Pulls;  that  a  bull  and  a  metaphor  are  frequently 
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convertible  terms :  the  following  lines  seem  to  eonfirm  tbn 
opinion: 

*  Whose  heart,  mid^t  scenes  of  suffering  senseless  grown, 
•E'en  in  his  mother's  lap  was  chiird  to  stone/ — p.  4-4.  - 

It  is  something  more  than  tautology— it  is  a  mere  b^  to 
say  that  a  man's  heart  after  becoming  a  stone^  by  so^.sub* 
sequent  process  grows  senseless. 

*  Champ'rons  arose  to  plead  the  negro's  cause; 
In  the  wide  breach  of  violated  laws. 

Thro'  which  th^  torrent  of  injustice  roll'd. 
They  8tood.'->p.  55. 

*  From  breast  to  breast  the  flame  of  justice  glow'd; 
Wide  o'er  its  banks  the  Nile  of  mercy  flow'd; 
Thro'  all  the  isle  the  gradual  waters  swell'ijl ; 

•  Mammon  in  vain  the  encircling  flood  repelVd ; 
Overthrown  at  length,  like  Pharoah  and  his  host  ' 
-His  shipwreck'd  Sopes  Xixj  scatter'd  round  the  coast.' — 

p.  59. 

But  die  most  glaring  instance  of  n^udicious  metaphor  is  in 

Kge  30,  when  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  Hiies  he  call»tbe 
onivian  brethren  first  a  little  flock  >  then  »  Christiaii  Israel^ 
then  a  band  of  virgins,  and  lastly  stars  t^ie  meek  forerunners 
of  Phosphor. 

Another  arljfice  by  which  he  aims  at  grandeur  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sounding  epithets,  such  as  barbarian,  resistless, 
grim,  ^re?/2fwrfoM5,.&c.  &c.  &c.  which  words  make  a  good 
rumbling  noise,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  as 
miserable  an  imitation  of  sublimity  as  the  brazen- hoofed 
horses  of  Salmoneus  were  of  thunder,  or  as  Mrs.  Haniiah 
Moore's  style  is  of  Dr.  Johnson's ;  yet  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  M.  has  recoui-se  to  them,  since  they  are  a  very  imposing 
and  a  very  cheap  substitute  for  more  characteristic  ex- 
pressions. , 

.The  next  f^auU  which  we  shall  mention  is  bis  constant  en- 
deavour to  display  extraordinary  sensibility,  which,  though  it  has 
occasioned  a  few  bursts  of  genuine  pathos,  more  frequently 
evaporates  into  tame  and  sickly  whining.  Those  who  have 
read  Mr.  M.'s  former  volume,  and  recollect  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  the  Grave,  and  the  Pillow,  will  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  our  statement.  The  pathetic  is  a  spe^ 
cies  of  writing  which  has  niany  charms  both  for  the  author 
and  reader.  It  is  so  interesting  and  gentlemanly  to  be  me- 
lancholy ;  it  is  so  flattering  to  be  called  charmii^  tender* 
bearted  fellow,  by  little  Misse^>  and  to  hs^ve  one^s  pages  blub^ 
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beret)  over  by  seotimental  men-^nuiitiiers  and  ensigns  i  Agaui^ 
leaders  of  this  description  ^re  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
lire  perusing  some  whioing  nonsense,  by  weeping  over  which 
they  tnay  acquire  the  delightful  character  of  SQnsibiiity  and 
feeling.  Then  it  requires  sa  little  labour  to  be  pathetic; 
the'  fountain  of  tears  is  free  and  accessible  to  all  human 
creatures ;  it  is  a  source  which  gives  birth  to  ten  thousand «^ 
streams,  the  taste  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  child  of  nature  ; 
be  therefore  who  descants  on  misery,  treats  of  a  subject  which 
from  its  commonness  muf>t  be  easy  to  the  writer,  and  cannot 
fail  of  being  recognised  by  the  heart  of  every  reader.  Yet 
with  this  apparent  facility  there  is  no  subject  more  difiicult. 
Longinus  who  justly  considers  patlios  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime,  thought  it  a  topic  of  such  importance,  that  he  re- 
served it  for  a  separate  treatise.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty 
is  perhaps  the  very  commonness  and  multiplicity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which 'may  be' called  pathetic;  of  these  sofoe 
are  <!(isgustiiig,  and  many  horrible  from  the  several  vices  a^ 
miseries  which  give  rise  to  them,  and  no  small  number  are 
even  ludicrous,  from  tiiose  associations  which  certain  accidents 
invariably  present  to  the  i^iind.  It  requires  therefore  no  in- 
considerable judgment  to  manage  these  topics  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  produce  any  of  tlie  sensations  above  mentioned, 
any  one  of  which  is  sufiicieut  to  stifle  and  destroy  that  emotion 
of  pity  which 'it  is  the  business  of  pathos  to  excite. 

it  would  be  great  injustice  to  Mr.  M.  to  suppose  that  he 
was  influenced  in  his  choice  of  mournful  subjeOs  by  the  conn 
temptible  naotive  to  which  w»e  have"  alluded ;  he  is,  if  wc 
have  Ifeea  rightly  informed^  a  man  of  sorrows :  in  such  m 
man  it  is  a  natural  wish  to  give  vent  to  hisTeelings,  and  it  is 
^lightful  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  woe.  It  islliejoyof 
grief.  But  ^Mr.  M.  should  have  known  that  however  grati- 
fyitig  this  exercise  may  be  to  himself,  it  is  not  very  likely  to 
excite  corresponding  emotions  in  many  bosoms.  Res  est 
sacra  miser — and  like  most  sacred  things,  is  very  apt  to  meet 
with  ridicule  from  the  thoughtless,  and  with  contempt  from 
die  cold  and  unfeeling.  Besides,  if  there  were  no  other  ob- 
jection, there  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  have  due  weight  with 
a  man  of  sense,  and  that  is,  the  rank  egotism  of  perpetually 
complaining  of  our  own  fate,  and  ringing  all  the  changes  <h 
dolorous  lamentation  on  our  own  calamities.  There  is  a^*- 
other  error  which  We  the  rather  mention,  becaijse  it  has  at  first 
view  a  specious  appearance,  and  derives  in  fact  its  original 
from  real  excellejice ;  it  is  this :  M  r.  M.*s  great  command  of 
)un<>;uage  and  facility  of  versiticatioii  have  naturally  enough 
led  him  into  an  excessive  and  tautologous  phraseojogy:  be 
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encumbers  his  sentiments  M^ith  synonymes  which  cla|^  tfcer 
ear  without  adding  one  tittle  t#  the  sense.  This  W3s  one  of 
those  '  dulcia  vitia'  with  which  Seneca  libotuided^  over  which 
bis  blind  admirers  gloated^  but  which  called  forth  the  severest 
censures  of  judicious  critics :  stilt  we  must  allow  this  praise 
to  the  Roman  philosopher,  that  he  did  not  always4ibiise  hi» 
amazing  J>ower  over  words ;  he  has  indeed  frequentl j  re- 
peated the  same  thought  through  wliole  pages^  but  he  has 
also  placed  it  in  such  a  variety  of  new  lights^  that  one  idea  has 
the  effect  of  many;  for  his  terms  are  so  singularly  expressive, 
that  almost  every  one  of  them  supplies  the  mind  with  an  image 
or  an  illustration.  We  cannot  sdy  the  same  respecting  M  r. 
M.;  his  tautology  is  mere  monotony,  or  something  worse, 
for  as  ^  non  progredi  est  regredi/  so  liis  repetitions  gradually 
decline  into  all  the  drivelling  insipidity  of  auti-climdx.  Here 
are  some  specimens  of  this  abundant  diction* 

*  Thus  spurr'd,  tlegraded,  trampled,  and  oppr«6S*d,  ♦ 
The  negro-exile  languished  in  the  west/ — p.  41. 

•  Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  §rave/    - 

*  False  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow,        '     ^ 
Remorseless  as  the%;ulph  that  yawns  below/ — p,  42. 

•  Loathsome  as  death,  corrapted  as  the  grave/ — p.  43^ 

*  His  heart  was  awed,  confounded,  p:erced,  subdued. 
Divinely,  melted,  moulded  and  renew'd. — p.  52. 

•  Till  agony  the  sense  of  suffering 'Stole 

And  stern  unconscious  grief  benumb'd  her  soul.     •^  ' 

^o  Niobe,  when  all  her  race  were  slain, 

in  ecstacy  of  woe  forgot  her  p^in  ; 

Cold  in  her  eye  sere^ie^Jt  horror  shone. 

While  pitying  nature  sooth'd  her  into  storie,-^p,  56^ 

We  shall  dismiss  this  head  of  Mn  M.'s  diction,  with  this 
general  observation,  that  its  prevailing  excellencies  are  energy 
and  expressiveness ;  and  its  predominant  defects,  in  addition 
to  the  superabundance  already  mentioned,  are  nauseous 
sweetness,  and  pompous  turbulence.  The  object  of  the 
•  West  Indies,'  ilhe  poem  from  which  \ve  have  made  the 
above  extracts,  is  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  the  sfave- 
trade  ;  and  the  subject  must  be  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  muse;  for  what  is  so  powerful  to  excite  the  most 
impassioned  feelings,  the  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  viords 
that  burn'  of  the  genuine  poet,  as  this  grand  triumph  of  en- 
lightened beneVoletice  over  shortsighted  avarice  and  atrocious 
^r^elty  I   It  presents  also  a  great  quantity  of  those  object^ 
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which  it  18  the  particular  delight  of  poetry  to  describe^  asi 
'  Tiatural  scenery  in  all  its  variety  of  beauty^  wildness^  and 
sublimity,  the  human  character  simple,  innocent,  and  unfortu* 
nate  in  the  instance  of  the  negro ;  cultivated,  enterprising,  and 
magnanimous  in  the  instance  of  the  abolitionists:  in  shoi-t, 
all  the  materials  for  descriptive,  pathetic,  and  heroic  poetry. 
}t  was  a  subject  also  which  circumstances'*^  must  have  long 
since  rendered  familiar  to  Mr.  M.'s  mind,  and  which  from 
the  kindness  of  his  nature  must  have  been  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  his  feelings.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  timt  Mr.  M.  would  have  produced 
'  such  a  poem  as  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die/  We 
certainly  took  up  the  volume  with  these  expectations^  know- 
ing Mr.  M.'s  poetical  talents,  and  hoping  that  the  severe  cas- 
tigation  inflicted  on  him  on  a  former  occasion,  ^ould  have 
cured  his  many  affectations.  Though  we  have  not  be^n  alto- 
gether disappointed,  yet  the  poem  by  no  means  reaches  that 
standard  oi'  excellence  which  we  conceive  it  ought  to  have 
attained.  Its  faults  are  that  it  is  destitute  of  plan,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  his  former  fopperies  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression,  and  though  it  contains  many  passages  of  painfully 
elaborated  splendour,  jet  it  bears  evident  marks  of  sloveu- 
^liness  and  haste. 

For  the  defectiveness,  or  rather  utter  want  of  plan,  Mr.M. 
makes  the  following  apology; — "  The  title  seemed  the  best 
(we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it),  and  the  plan  the  most 
eligible  which  the  author  could  adapt  to  a  subject  so  various  * 
and  excursive,  yet  so  familiar  and  exhausted  as  the  African 
slave  trade,  a  subject  which  had  become  antiquated  by  fre- 
quent minute  and  disgusting  exposure :  which  afforded  no 
opportunity  to  awaken,  suspend,  and  delight  curiosity,  by  a 
subtile  and  surprising  development  of  plot ;  and  concerning 
which,  public  feeling  had  been  wearied  into  insensibility,  by 
the  agony  of  interest  which  the  question  excited  during  three 
and  twenty  *years  of  almost  incessant  discussion.'  <  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  very  little  soundness  in  this  reasoning: 
Southern's  Orooooko  we  suppose  delights  and  interests  the 
reader  and  spectator  of  the  present  day  as  much  as  it  did  our 
forefathers ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that  a  story,  ihough 
not  developed  with  any  surprising  subtlety,  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  the  general  taste,-  than  a  mere  string  of 
trit^  animadversions  on  the  cruelty  of  slave-captains,  or  the  " 
brutal  sensuality  of  Cre^^^planters  :  at  any,  rate,  the  abo\:e 

- '' -0   ,  -« 

♦  His  father  died  a  missionary  amony  the  negroes. 
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is  a  wry  insufficient  reason  for  writing  a  poem  &o  irtlerly  xmm 
connected,  that  of  the  three  irst  books  any  one  might  take 
place  of  the  other  without  the  slightest  apparent  disarrange- 
went.  ,  .      ^ 

jOf  the  fopperies  and  affectations  which  disgrace  Mr.  M/» 
irfyle  we  have  already  given  abundant  specimens ;  we  will  just 
close  this  part  of  the  account  widi  the  foUowii^  pretiinesses : 
He  calls  truth 

*  The  lovely  exile/ — ^p.  50* 
He  talks  (p,  57)  of 

•  The  voice  that  whispers  in  the  mother  breast^ 
When  smiles  her  infant  in  his  rosy  rc«l,^ 

At  p*  6b  is  the  following  conceit : 

'  At  once  immortal  in  both  worlds  became^ 
His  soaring  spirit  and  abiding  name/       « 

One  more  affectation  and  we  have  done.  The  injudicioiw 
collocation  of  the  spondee  in  the  subsequent  verses  (what 
pedantic  creatures  we  critics  are)  is  evidently  intended. 

'  Insnared  the  wild-bird,  swept  the  seal/flood/ — p.  12. 

*  To  urge  the  slow  plough  o'er  the  obdurate  land.' — ^p.  IS. 

*  The  whole  race  sank  beneath  the  oppressor's  rod/-r-p.  13. 

We  now  cdtne  to  that  part  of  our  office,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  character  of  defamation  under  which  critics  no- 
toriously labouF)  is  by  far  the  most  pleasii^  to  our  feelings ; 
namely,  to  praise  what  is  praiseworthy :  and  luckily  for  our- 
selves as  well^as  Mr^M.  we  find  ample  matter  fof  onr  eulo* 
gium.  "      , 

The  following  passage,  particularly  the  description  of  the 
Charibs  in  the  latter  part,  is  very  pleasing,  and  has  mtt«h 
poetical  beauty: 


- '  Nature  frc» 


Proclaims  that  man  was  born  for  liberty  ; 
She  flourishes  where'er  the  sun-beams  play 
O'er  living  fountains,  sallying  into  4ay  : 
She  withers  where  the  waters  cease  to  roll, 
And  night  and  winter  stagnate  round  the  pole. 
Man  too,  where  freedom's  beams  and  fountains  rise^ 
Springs  from  the  dust,  and  Iplaesoms  to  the  skies; 
Bead  to  the  jovs  of  light  ai;t?U&^  the  slava         *    » 
Clings  to  the  clod,  his  root  is  in  the  grave  ; 
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Bdirfiage.U  winter,  darkn^p,  deatb,  despair, 
Freeflpm  the  sgn,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  air  I' 

'  W  prlacid  indolence  supi  nely  blest, 

A  feeble  race  these  beauteous  isles  possessed;        - - 

Uptam'd,  untaught,  in  arts  and  arms  unskill'd, 

Their  patrimonial  soil  they  Vudely  till'd, 

Chas'd  the  free  rovers  of  the  savage  W(X)d ; 

Insnar'd  the  wild-bird,  swept  the  scaly  flood, 

Shelter'd  in  lowly  huts  tbeir  fragile  forms, 

From  burning  suns  and  desolating  storms  ; 

Or,  when  the  halcyon  sported  on  ,the  breeze. 

In  light  canoes  ihey  skin*W*<l  the  rippling  seas; 

Their  lives  in  dreams  of  siootWng  languor  fleW, 

No  parted  joys,  no  future  pains  they  knew ; 

The  passing  moment  aill  their  bliss  or  carfe,   ,       '^" 

Such  as  the  sires  hadbeeii,  the  children  were  ' 

Froih  age  to  a^e ;  as  waves  upon  the  tide  •   ^'J 

Of  stormless  time,  they  calmly  lived  and  died. — p.  11—131  . 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  lines,  the  following 
pictojre  of  the  negro  is  highly  beautiful : 

'  In  these  romantic  n^gions  man  grows  wild ; 
Here  dwells  the  negro,  nature's  outcast  child, 
ScomM  by  his  brethren  ;  but  his  mother's  eye 
That  gazes  on  him  from  her  warmest  sky. 
Sees  in  his  flexile'hmbs  untutor'd  grace. 
Power  on  his  forehead,  bfeauty  in  his  face; 
Sees  in  his  breast,  where  lawless  passions  rove, 
The  heart  of  friendship,  and  the  home  of  love ; 
Sees  in  his  mindy  ^^ere  desolation  reigns, 
Fierce  as  Us  clime^  j^ncuftur'd  as  his  plains, 
A  %pU'V)k^rs,  virtue^ s  Jair est Jloxiiers  might  ^hoot, 

'         And  trees  qjf*  science  Jbendwiih  glorious  fruit ;  ^; 

Sees  in  Ijo^  squI^  invol\[cd  with  thickest  ui^t. 
An  emanation  of  eternal  )ighti>  /r 

Ordain'd,  'midst  sinking  worlds  his  dust  to  fire, 
.An4  sbiij^fofever  when^  t^ji|ta^s  expire.  . 
Is  be  not  man,  thougt  ki^wleage  never  sped 
Her  quickening  beams  6i»  his  ne^Ject^d  head  ? 
Is  hci  not  nUin,  though  sweet* religion's  voice 
Ne'er  badfe  'thcf  moumigr  in  ^is  Gk)d  rejoice  ?  ->„     - 

Is  he  not  inan,  by  sin  and  suffering  tried  ?  .      . ,     * 

4       U  he  not  man,  for  whom  th6  Saviour  died  ?  '      ,* ' 

Belie  the  negro's  powers :  in  h'^adlong  will,  '* 

Christian !  thy  brother  thou  shalt  prove  him  still  ^  '^ 

Belie  his  virtues;  since  his  wrongs  began,  i 

His  follies  and  hir  crimes  have  staippt  him  man.>-«p.  29,  S« 

The  subsequent  lines  which  open  the  third  book  are  a  fair 
Crit.  Rrv.  Vol.  21,  November,  1810.         r^  R    i 
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specimen  of  Mr.  M/s  pdwfers  collected^  With  a  litlk  dash 
,  6f  aflfectation  in  the  style,  they  exhibit  at  one  view  his  ease  of 
versification,  his  command  of  rich  and  expressive  poetical 
diction,  and  lastly  bis  talent  for  touching  and  interesting  th^ 
heart. 

*  There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  nride. 
Beloved  by  heaven,  o*er  aU  the  world  beside; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispeiKse  serene r  light. 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  Aighi;'   ' 
A  land  of  beauty^  virtue^  valour,  truth, 

'  Time-tulor'd  age,  and  Ipyf«^y:alted  youth  : 
The  wandering  mariner  whose  eye  explores  • 

The  wealthiest  isles,  the  mosjt  enchanting  shores,  } 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  f^x^v  air ; 
In  every  clime  the  maghet  of  his  soul, 

^Touch'd  by  remembrance,  trembler  to  that  polej 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peciiliar  gracci 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest^ 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest,  « 

Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  swojrd  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride  ; 
While  in  his  soflen'd  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  father,  friend: 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life;. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  grates  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fire-side  {Pleasures  gamhoVat  her  feet.  '' 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of.  earth  be  fonnd?'  .*' 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  a  patriot  ?  look  around ; 

'  O,  thou  sbalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roani,  *       '^ 
That  land  thy  country,  atid  thatspot  th^  home/-r-p.  3i,  2,  S» 

The  poem  from  -which'  th^  Extracts  hav^ .been  made  fills 
nearly  half  the  volufcne;  tH6  other  half  consists  of  a  great 
number  of  little  pieces  whicfa^jsometimes  please  us  with  their 
easy  flow,  but  oftener  disgust  with  their  nausebifs  affectation. 
If  Mr.  Montgomery  aims  at  'giving  unmL^ecU  pleasure,  he 
must  purge  himself  of  a  vast  number  pf  niiocing  fooleries 
and  coxcombries,  which  cannot  fail  to  offend  the  critical  ear, 
and  which  will  induce  the  ill-natured  ceos(Nr  to  pass  over  all 
those  real  beauties  with  which  Mr.  M.  aix>un(ls.  We  will 
coQclude  :^ith  forcing  one. great  precept  on  Mr.  M.s  atten« 
tiQn ;  that  though  gaudiness  and  tawdry  splendor  may  ex- 
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cite  even  vehement  applause  for  a  short  time,  yet  simplicity 
alone  Can  fix  a  lasting  imJire^ioD  on  the  well-instructed  mind 
or  rightly^feeling  heart. 


Art.  IV, — An  Inquiry  into  the  best  System  of  Female 
Education ;  or,  Boarding- School  and.  Home  Education^ 
attentively  considered.     By  J.  L.  Chirolf  one  qf  hijs  Ma 
jestjf^  Chaplains  at  the  French  Royal  Chapel,  St.  james*s 
Palace.  London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1809,  Svo^pp.  363. 

^VHAT  is  the  best  system  of  education?  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  to  be  asked,  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  be  resolved.— In  order  to  form  as  correct  a  judg- 
ment, on  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  public  of 
private  education,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  the 
reasons  for,  and  against  each  side  of  the  question,  should  be 
dbtinctly  stated,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  an  impartial  \ 
consideration  of  the  whole. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  public  edu- 
cation is  the  best  foi&  boys.  But  the  destination  of  boys  and 
girls  is  very  different.  Those  duties  of  life,  which  it  should 
be  the  business  of  ediication  to  qualify  boys  to  perform,  are 
placed  more  in  the  visible  external  world ;  but  the  duties  of 
women  are  mor^  in  doors,  and  confined  more  to  the  retired 
scene  of  dom&tic  privacy.— rBoys  are  designed  for  a  more 
turbulent,  girls. for  a  more  quiet  Ufe.  General  knowledge  is 
more  requisite  for  the  one,  and  household  lore  for  the  ott^r. 

Bovs  are  designed  for  physicians,  lawyers,  parsons, 
memners  of  parliament,  justices  of  the  peace,  for  overseers^ 
churchwardens,,  constables,  for  soldiers^  sailors,  for  farmers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.;  but,  the  designation  of  girls 
is  more  particularly  and  exclusively  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  Now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought  that  these  duties 
can  never  be  s©  well  learned  as  under  the  domestic  roof  where 
precept  is  strengthened  by  example^;  .but  the  duties  of  wives 
and  mothers  cannot  be  properly  performed,  without  a  certain 
.  degree'  of  intellectural  culture,  which  every  parent  is  not 
capable  of  communicating ;  and  may  not  have  the  means  of 
providing  a  substitute  to  reside  in  her  own  family.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  child  must  be  sent  to  schod^  for  the  in- 
struction which  she-  cannot  find  at  home.  ;;  / 

In  questions  of  general  interest,  we  are  not  to  consider  $o 
much  what  is  good  and  necessary  in  particular  instanced,  as 
vhat  is  best  and  easily  practicable  on  the  whole. — Without 
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adverting  to  iadiKielual  iexrception8>  "which  it  is  inapossifale  t<p 
prevent^  ia  public  or  private  females  education  best  on  the 
vfhole  F  Parents  are^  we  believe^  for  the. most  part,  impressed 
with  a  bad  opinion  of  public  education  with  respect  to  girls^ 
from  the  details::^  which  thgyrfiavetagard/wtether  true  or:&Usey 
but  generally  exaggerated^  of  the  misconduct  of  this  or  that 
particular  school. — But  we  are  incUned  to  believe,  that  tlie 
mismanagement  event>f  fetiiale  schools,  is  not^sb  Igreat  nor  so 
ghiring;  aj  it  is^  commonly  i^epresented.  We  ground  our 
dpinioi»  06  this  plain  reason,  that  school-mistresses,  Uj^e 
other  persons,  are  governed  by  their  interest ;  and  that  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  her  school,  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  a 
school- mistress  cannot  often  be  at  variance.  It  is  the  interest 
of  a  mistress,  that  her  school  should  have  it  good  name.  It  is 
consequently  her  interest  to  exclude  corruption  and  depravity 
as  much  as  possible  from  its'walli.  "It  is  her  interest  that  her 
5cholars  shoald  look  well  and  heaWiy.  It  is  consequently  her 
interest  that  they  should  be  well  fed  and  be  properly  attended. 
Her  duty  in  the^eandin  other  respects  is  in  unison  with  her  in- 
terest; and  the  better  any  school-mistress  is '(j[ualified  for  the 
iWiportant  office  which  she  undertakes,  the  more  clearly  she 
will  see,  and  the  more  forcibly  she  will  feel,  that  her  interest 
and  her  duty  are  indi visibly  cOmoined. 

Public  education,  not  only  with:^espcct  to  boys,  but  even 
^Is,  possesses  some  advantages  which  no  systeim  of  domestic 
mstruction  can  easily  attain.  Public  education  promotes 
intellectual  competition.  The  progress  of  one  pupil  ope- 
rates as  a  stimulus  to  that  of  another.  It  hiust,  at  the  same 
time,  be  remembered,  that  where  many  children  are  col- 
lected together,  those  who  know  little,  are  continually  learning 
something  from  those  who  knotv  more.  The  intellect  is 
exercised  in  the  play-ground  as  well  as  in  the  school.  The 
mind^  which  is  apt  to  become  contracted  and  languid  in 
solitude,  expands  and  freshens  in  numerous  society. 

But  that  point  in  which  the  public  education,  even  of 
females,  appears  greatly  to  have  the  advantage  over  private, 
is  in  the  improvement  of  <the  temper.  Where  many  children 
are  mingled  together,  the  defects  of  individual  temper  are 
subjected  to  the  most  potent  and  generally  successful  dis- 
cipline. The  stubborn,  the  ira8cible,\  and  the  peevish,  experi- 
ence a  perpetual  succession  of  the  roost  efficacious  correc- 
tives. Severity  of  punishment  is  occasionally  administered; 
and  ridicule  is  applied  m  all  the  varieties  and  forms  which  die 
juvenile  fancy  alone  can  invent  or  adapt  to  the  diversities  of 
individual  sensibility.  The  best,  the  most  open,  and  inge- 
nuous tempers,  will  always  be  found  among  diose  who  have 
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tmdergone  the  Aalutary  discipline  of  a  public  education. 
Children «  soon  make  each  othec  see  and  feel  their  particular 
imperfections  or  deformities  of  mind  or  heart  Hence  indi- 
viduals are  taught  at  a  very  early  period  to  form  a  more  corre<^ 
estimate  of  themselves,  than  they  would  otherwise  ever 
attain.  Children  brought  up  entirely  at  home^  are  not  easily 
led  to  form  any  comparisons  that  are  not  in  favour  of  them- 
selves. The  perpetual  care  and  tenderness  of  their  parents^ 
are  apt  to  nurture  the  delusion  of  self-conceit,  and  make  them 
believe  that  they  are  objects  of  general  admiratioq^  or  at  least 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  attention  from  every  one 
whom  they  happen  to  meet.  But  a  public  education  tends  to 
correct  these  raise  notions,  the  effect^  of  ill-regulated  in- 
dulgence, and  the  sperm  of  narrow-minded  pride.  In  a  large 
school,  children  are  often  obliged  to  institute  comparisons 
which  are  adverse  to  themselves,  and  humble  them  in  their 
own  eyes.  All  this  tends  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
.on  the  character  in  subsequent  life.  A  public  education  is  " 
in'  itself,  and  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  the  teachers,  an  admirable  state  of  discipline 
for  the  correction  of  a  bad  temper,  and  indeed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  that  relates  to  what  may  be  called  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  heart  for  the  endearing  intercourse  of  social  life.- 

If  we  were  asked,  what  is  the  particular  ingredient  which 
is  most  requisite  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  domestic  life,  to  give 
an  evenness  pnd  placidity  to  the  conjugal  union,  to  operate 
as  a  charm  not  only  in  the  bright,  but  in  the  gloomy  hour, 
we  should  be  induced  to  say,  that  a  good  temper  is  that  which 
is  principally  requisite.  But  though  a  good  temper  may  not 
always  b^  spoiled  by  a  dome^ic  education,  yet  we  believe, 
that  a  bad  temper  is  seldcto,  if  ever,  corrected  by  a  domestic 
education, 

Mr.  Chirol,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  is  a  decided 
enemy  to  '  boarding-school  education,'  which  he  seems  to 
consider  as  the  radical  cause  of  female  depravity,  and  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  errors,  the  dissipation,  and  the  ge- 
neral immorality  of  the  sex.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
author  has  very  satisfactorily  proved  hi&  hypothesis. 

'  As  the  best  way/  says  he,  '  of  conveying  instruction,  on 
any  subject,  is  to  give  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  occa- 
sionally to  assist  the  public  to  form  their  judgment  on  those  facts, 
I  have  therefore  pursued  that  method.  My  arguments  and 
conclusions  are  founded  on  certainties.  There  is  nothing^  in 
them  which  is  conjectural,  or  merely  matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  represented  boarding  schods  such  as  I  fouhd  tbism,  such 
as  they  are  at  present,  fiom  the  most  minute  invjestigation,  the 
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most  respectable  authorities,  and  an  agfgregalion  of  incontro^ 
vertibk  facts,  collected  in  n>ore  than  five  hundred  schools,  of 
every  rate  and  deBcription,  from  one  end'of  the  empire  to  the 
other:  but  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  have  pourtrayed  any  one 
in  particular!  I  declare,  at  least,  that/  as  it  has  been  far  from 
my  intention  to  do  so,  I  have  scrupulously  abstained  from  .local 
or  personal  allusions,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  ik> 
hesitation  to  express  ^my  firm,  unshaken  opinion,  that  tht  best 
of  them  is  good  J  or  nothing/ 

If  Mr.  Cbirol  had  specified  the  '  incontrovertible  facts/ 
which  he  professes  to  have  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred 
schools,  mese  would  have  formed  a  much  more  forcible  argu«^ ,. 
inent  in  support  o(his  hypothesis^  than  all  the  vague  generalities 
and  unsupported  assertions  which  be  has  mingled  in  this  work. 
The  work  itself,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  compendium 
-  of  the  author's  deductions  from  his '  aggregation  of  incontro* 
Vertible  facts,  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  schools/ 
But  if  Mr.  C.  had  recapitulated  the  facts,  w6  pould  readily 
have  excused  him  for  omitting,  the  inferences.  Hiese 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  every  reader  who  b 
capable   of   reasoning.  '  " 

Mr.  C.  states  (for  we  cannot  allow  him  the  merk  which 
he  assumes  of  *  demonstrating),'  '  the  serious  evils,  which 
he  supposes  '  inseparable  from  boarding-school  education/ . 
with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  body ;  to  the  cultivation  of 
the.  mind,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart;  and  he 
attempts  to  prove  ^  that  these  evils  cannot  exist  in  domestic 
education,  in  which  he  asserts,  '  that  all  possible  advantages 
are  to  be .  found/  Mr.  C.  .after  combating  the  objections  to 
private  education,  offers  himself  some  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  refers  to '  bodily  treatment,^  to  the  intellectual 
faculty,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart. 

The  following  will  shew  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Chirol  has 
formed  of  the  conductors  and  teachers  of  female  boarding- 
schools.  '  *  Governesses  of  schools,'  says  he,  *  do  not  possess 
in  general  the  information  and  ability  I'equisite  for  teachmg.' 

'  If  we  inquire  what  situations  these  persons  originally  occu- 
pied, we  shall  find  that  many  of  them  were  only  chamber- 
maids and  common  servants,  who,  by  means  of  considerable 
assurance,  and*  a  little  money,  have  raised  themselves  to  their 
present  condition.  That  assurance  has  succeeded;  jt  has 
ttipplied  all  their  deficiencies;  or,  rather,  it  has  covered  their 
gross  ignorance  and  want  of  manners. 

*  Some  have  been  kept  mistresses,  cast  off  when  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty  began  to  fade.  Placed  in  a  situatioii  of 
reputed  respectability,  they  soon  itnake  their  fortune,  through 
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tiye  eDCOurageinent  and  patronage  of  their  former  protectors, 
viho  obtain  a  right  of  admittance  to  the  young  ladies  comoiitted 
to  their  care,  and  thus,  not  unfrequently,  indemnify  themselves 
with  these,  for  the  loss  of  the  charms  of  their  quondam  mistresses. 

'  Others  have,  themselves,  received  merely  a  boarding-school 
education;  and,  from  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  embarrassed 
circumstances,  or  family  disagreements,  are  compelled  to  have 
Recourse  to  this  vocatipn,  which  few,  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  duties,  would  embrace  from- choice,  or  inclination;  but 
which  is  tlie  only  one  left  for  a  wortan,  if  we  except  that  of  a 
milliner  or  mantua-maker. 

'  This  being  the  general  qualification  of  th^  heads  of  our 
English  semifiaries,  such  is  now  their  carelesness,  (I  speak  again 
with  the  ptrsuasion  that  there  are  excep^ons)  that,  being  con- 
tent  with  fancying  themselves  fine  ladies,  aiul  merely  issuing 
orders  respecting  the  doaiestic  concerns,  they  indulge  in  tht 
arms  of  Morpheus  till  late  in  the  rooming;  in  sacrifices  to 
Bacchus  nearly  the  whole  of  the  afternoon ;  and  in  scribbling 
wretched  poems,  anti  doleful  love-stories,  in  the  evening:  while 
the  imp6rtant  duties  of  the  school  devolve  entirely  upon  the 
teachers.    And  what  is  the  general  character  of  those  teachers? 

*  I  am  still  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  unpleasant  truths. 
They  are  a  set  of  people,  (very  few  it idbed  excepted)  as  ignorant 
and  ill-bred  as  the  governesses;  people  who  think  themselves 
yery  clever,  when  they  are  constantly  findmg  fatilt,  scolding, 
and  speaking  in  a  harsh,  rude,  imperious  manner ;  people  who 
make  their  pupils  suffer  still  more  from  their  ill-humour,  thaa 
they  themselves  sufifer  from  the  dull;  monotonous,  uncomfort- 
able, and  servile  life  which  they  lead  in  every  respect ;  people 
who,  if  they  feel  a  pernicious  propensity  (as  is  too  often  the 
case)  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on  those  children^ 
whose  abilities  and  quickness  point  them  out  as  most  likely  to  do 
honour  to  the  instruct/ess,  and  to  neglect  such  as  are  slo^  and 
backward  in  their  progress,  as  if  geniuses  only  were  worthy  of 
attention,  are^more  at  liberty  to  indulge  that  propensity  than  it 
can  be  done  in  domestic  education  ;  people  who,  by^mean  and 
daiigerous  condescensions,  strive  to  ingratiate  themselves  into 
the  favour  of  thefte  young  ladies  from  whoih  they  receive  pre- 
sents, in  order  to  ensure  a  continuation  of  their  liberality  ;  or 
who,  on  account  of  services  required  and  performed,  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  all  their  whims  and  caprices,  and  are,  on  the 
contrary,  severe  with  all  th#se  from  whom  they  have  nothing 
to   expect/ 

We  are  happy  to  say^  that  we  think  these  remarks,  as  ap^ 
plied  not  to  one  or  two  particular  schools,  but  to  English 
boarding-«chool8  in  general,  to  be  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
That  some  persons  in  particular  circumstances  may  be  in« 
4uced  to  set  up  for  school-mistresses  without  the  requisite 
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qualifications^  we  can  readily  admit ;  but  to  suppose  thai  the 
female  schools  in  this  country,  are  under  the  conduct  of 
nothing  but  depravity  and  ignorance,  is  to  advance  a  paradox 
iN^hich  is  not  only  destitute  of  charity,  but  contradicted  by 
experience.  Tlie  office  of  a  school-mistress  is  allowed  by 
Mr.  C  to  be  a  lucrative  employment;  but  it  would  not  long 
be  lucrative,  if  it  were  engrossed  by  none  but  the  illiterate 
«nd  the  vicious.  It  would  indeed  be  a  rare  phenomenon  if 
-  any  profession  by  which  a  livelihood  is  to  be  gained,  were 
occupied  solely  by  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  most 
disqualified  for  the  execution.  Every  lucrative  tra^ejor  pro- 
fession necessitates  the  requisite  quaUfications.  There,  is  too 
much  competition  at  present  among  school-mistresses  for  'the 
requisite  qualifications  not  to  be  an  object  of  honourable 
emulation.  School-mistresses,  in  general,  must  be  ambitions 
of  obtaining  those  qualifications  on  which  their  success  essen- 
tially depends  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Ignorance  and . 
depravity  will,  we  know,  sometimes  prosper  in  the  trade  of 
education,  as  well  as  in  other  trades ;  but  this  is  impossible 
,  in  the  average  of  cases;  As  the  best  workmen  will  have  the 
preference  oyer  the  worst,  so  will  a'  wise  and  virtuous  con* 
.  ductor  of  a  school  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  stupid  or 
profligate.  Mr.  Chirol's  *  aggregation  of  incontrovertible 
facts,  collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  schools/  will 
not  disprove   this. 

.In  this  work,  Mr.  Chirol  acribes  to  boarding-school  edu- 
cation some  of  the  evils  which  are  more  generally  occasioned 
by  the  domestic  scheme.  For  instance^  he  seems  to  think  a 
*^timid  disposition'  more  effectually  cured  by  maternal  ten- 
derness, than  by  the  admonitions  of  the  school -mistress.  But 
MfiC.  should  recollect,  that  this  disposition  is  not  corrected 
so  much  by  the  fondness^  of  the  mother,  or  the  harshness  of 
the  mistress,  as  by  the  intercourse  of  children  with  each 
other,  by  the  conflicts  both  in  sport  and  earnest  which  it 
occasions,  by  the  mental ,  and  corporeal  activity  which  it 
excites,  and  by  the  self-confidence  and  hardihood  which  it 
generates. 

*  I  roust  remark,'  says  Mr.  Chirol,  'that  a  certain  degree  of 
craft  and  cunning  seems  innate  in  females, — that  is,  they  proceed 
to  their  purpose  by  long  circuits,  and  indirect  ways.  To  cure 
them  of  this  defect,  a  vigilant  eye  should  be  kept  upon  thepa ; 
they  should  be  shewn,  by  examples,  how  mean  and  despicable 
is  the  object  which  people  seek  by  cunning  and  artifice  t^ 
obtain;  that  it  is  at  most  a  trifle  which  they  are  ashamed  to 
meulion;»  or  a  culpable  passion  which  they  dare  not  avo)v ;  tha( 
when  ^  female  conceives  a  legitimate  desire^  she  strive^  to  gratify 
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^t  openly,  and  by  upi;ight  means ;  that  a  dissembler  lives  in  con- 
stant fear,  agitation,  and  remorse,  and  is  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  concealing  one  artifice  by  many  others,  without 
avoiding,  after  all,  the^  inconvenience  or  the  evil  which  he 
wished" to   escape. 

'  But  is  it  possible  to  inculcate  these  precepts  in  schools,  where 
no  farther  care  can  be  taken  of  the  young  ladies  than  what  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief,  or  to  appease  their 
quarrels  ?  and  where  n)  particular  attention  can  be  paid  to  the 
tricks  or  artifices  of  each  individual,  since  that  task  requires 
ince^^sant  vigilance,  and  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  even  in 
a   small    family  ? 

*  Other  defects,  natural  to  woman,  are  curiosity,  vanity,  levity, 
imprudence,  and  an  immoderate  desire  of  pleasing.  The^ 
derects  produce  many  others.  Women  are  curious ;  and  curiosity 
renders  them  indiscreet;  they  are  vain,  and  vanity  makes  them 
loquacious ;  they  are  inconsiderate ;  and  levity  prevents  those 
reflections  which  would  often  enjoin  silence;  they  are  impru- 
dent ;  and  from  the  want  of  foresight,  proceed  most  of  'their  ' 
errors ;  they  are  excessively  fond  of  pleasing ;  and  that  excess 
generates  coquetry,  love  of  dress,   and  dissipation. 

*  Now,  as  these  defects,  (the  enumeration  of  which  though 
but  too  correct,  may  perhaps  give  o^ence  to  many  of  the  sexjj, 
are '  in  general  the  result  of  weakness  of  tlie  understanding,  of 
ignorance,  of  extreme  sensibility  and  idleness,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  strengthened  by'  an  education  at  school,  where  nothing  is 
learned  ;  where  the  imagination,  left  to  itself,  without  any  proper 
or  solid  noiiirishment,  readily  turns  towards  frivolities  and  dan- 
gerous pursuits;  where  an  idea  of  being  genteel,  is  affixed  to 
that  of  being  fashionable  ;  and^  where  subjects  of  comparison 
in  dr^ss  are  continually  occurring  to  increase  the  natural  pro* 
pensity    towards  it/ 

In  the  firsit  part  of  the  preceding  quotation^  the  author 
supposes  ^  a  certain  degree  of  craft  and  cunning/  to  be  '  initate 
in  females.'  We  shall  not  stay  to  examine  this  assertion^ 
^ough  as  far  as  ouf  own  observation  extends,  we  have  found 
it  contradicted  by  experience.  But  whether  '  the  craft,  and 
cunning,'  which  Mr*.  C.  mentions,  be  natural  or  acquired,  we 
are  convinced  that  public  education  will  be  found  the  most 
efficacious  corrective.  The  domestic  scheme  affords  more 
facilities  for  the  practice  and  fewer  opportunities  of  detecting 
it.  But  in  large  assemblages  of  children,  no  insidious  tricks, 
no  duplicity  and  artifice,  can  well  escape  eiposi^ire;  and 
^e  exposure  seldom  fails  to  be  followed  by  some  appropriate 
punishment,  which  is  inflicted  in  the  form  or  ridicule  br 
contempt.  •Cuimirvs  is  thus  soon  degraded  in  its  own  estima- 
tion ;  auctthose  children  whS  are  least  disposed  to  be  open 
and  ingenuous,  soon  find  it  necessary,  ig  |^0|^er  to  attain  the 
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good  will  of  their  juvenile  associates.  la  large  schools, 
whether  of  boys  or  girls,  there  is  a  tribunal  of  public  opinioo, 
before  which  the  youthful  culprits  are  brought;  and  where 
they  find  in  the  neglect,  the  contempt,  or  the  haired  of  their 
equals,  a'punishment  which  operates  at  once  as  a  preventive 
and  a  cure.  In  large  schools,  deceit,  meanness,  selfishness, 
petulance,  and  peevishness,  experience  a  continual  counte- 
raction ;  and  are  exposed  to  a  multiplicity  of  checks  and  cor- 
rectives, which  it  is  vain  to  seek  and  indeed  impossible  to 
contrive  in  the  more  contracted  sphere  of  domestic  educative. 
The  sensible  Asiatic  traveller,  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  well 
remarks,  that 

*  thiB  mode  of  education  prescribed  for  boys  in  England,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  render  them  honourable,  courageous,  and 
capable  of  enduring  hardships.  They  are  at  an  early  age  sent 
from  their  parent's  house  to  a  public  school,  where  they  are  frc- 
quei)tly  obliged  to  contend  with  boys  of  a  mor^  advanced  age 
than  themselves,  not  only  in  a  competitfon  for  prizes  in  learning, 
but  often  in  defending  themselves  against  superior  strength.  In 
this  situation  they  remain  for  five  or  six  years,  during  which 
period  they  must  preserve  a  character  untainted  by  dishonour 
and  unblemished  by  cowardice.'— See  Abu  Taleb's  Travels, 
y.  1.  2^9. 

Mr.  C.  says,  p.  95, 

*  nothing /is  more  mischievous  in  education  than  to  exalt  the  head 
of  a  fboU  which  is  the  great  aim  of  all  pubhc  schools,  where  the 
utiAost  stress  is  laid  on,  the  proprietyv^of  exciting  in  young 
people  an  ardent  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  above  their 
fellows,  by  their  talents  and  aptitude  in  learning  their  lessons.' 

We  perfectly  agree  with  the  author,  that'>  it  is  mischievous 
iu  education  to  exalt  the  head  of  a  jfbpl/  but  we  do  not  see 
how  this  either  is,  or  can  be  *  the  great  aim  of  all  public 
schools/  And  we  believe,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Mr.  C.  to  shew  any  proofs  of  this  '  aim,'  in  tlue  ardent  wish 
which  public  schools  endeavour  to  excite  in  young  people '  to 
distinguish  themselves  above  their  fellows,  by  their  talents  and 
aptitude  iii  learning  their  lessons.'  This  may  be  the  way  to 
elevate  genius  and  diligence  to  the  post  of  pre-eminence;  but 
does  it  manifest  any  design  to  confer  it  on  uidolence  or  dulness? 

The  following  short  extract,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  work,  affords  as  favoUhible  a  specimen  as 
any  which  we  can  produce  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  'Chirol. 

*  Whatever  we  do,  has  a  visible  redaction  upori  oursefves.  At 
•very  moment  of  our  lives,  the  body  receives  from  our  daily 
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occupations,  some  new  modifications,  which  are  at  first  imper- 
ceptible, but,  being  continually  repeated,  at  length  manifest 
themselves  in  a  sensible  manner  ;  and  we  bear  the  marks  of  our 
habits  as  the  slave  beai-s  the  marks  of  his  chain.  You  may,  at 
first  sight,  distinguish  a  veteran  soldier  from  an  old  gardener, 
though  they  may  both  be  habited  alike.  A  huntsman  by  pro- 
fession will  look  totally  different  from  a  weaver ;  and  the  arms  of 
a  blacksmith  wilt  grow  more  muscular  than  those  of  an  oculist. 
In  every  instance,  the  first  nature  gives  place  to  a  second ,  and 
man  becomes  what  he  makes  himself. 

*  But  while  the  different  professions  and  exercises  operate'  so 
visibly  upon  our  physical  constitution,  there  are  circumstances 
and  habits  of  another  kind,  wtficb  have  not  a  less  remarkabje 
influence  on  our  moral  character.  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
action,  incessantly  repeated,  affects  the  muscles  and  organs; 
the  same  thoughts  indulged,  cherished,  repeated,  affect  our 
humour  and  disposition.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  act  like  a 
series  of  the  same  percussions  on  substances  more  or  less  mallea* 
ble,  and  sooner  or  later  leave  their  impression  upon  them.* 


An*.  V. — The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 

Sadler. 

(Concluded.)  , 

THE  second  volume  of  this  v^'oi:k  opens  with  ^  memorials 
concerning  the  border  service,  in  1559-60/  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  '  liters  during  the  great  northern  insurrection, 
1569-70.'  This  collection  commences  with  two  short  letters, 
one  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  from  Cecil,  re- 
specting the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  then^a  ward  of 
the  crown,  and  was  desirous,  on  this  occasion,  to  serve  against 
the  rebels.  These  letters  are  so  pleasing  in  themselves,  from 
the  interest  which  they  shew  the  sovereign  and  her  great  mi- 
nister to  have  taken  in  the  education  of  the  noble  youth,  that 
we  trust  the  perusal  of  one  of  theni  will  be*gratifying  to  6uv 
readers.  * 

*  To  our  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Counsellor  Sir  Ralph 

Sadler,  Knight  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
'  Elizabeth  R.  '  By  the  Queene. 

*  Trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor,  we  grete  you  well.  By 
our  lettres  to  our  cosin  of  Sussex,  we  have  signified  the  causes 
of  the  sending  thither  of  our  cosin  the  Erie  of  Rutland,  whose 
desire  to  serve  us  in  the  beginning  of  thi«  his  youth,  we  cannot 
but  much  allowe.  And  considering  he  is  by  order  of  the  lawe  in 
our  tuition,  we  have  the  more  care  that  he  shul A  be  well  ordered 
and  advised.  And  being  now,  upon  this  occasion,  absent  from 
the  master  of  our  wards^  by  whom  he  hath  ben  very  wilhngly 
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^frected^  wc  have  made  choice  of  you  to  take  the  care  of  binai^ 
prayen^  you  to  have  regard  to  his  well  doing,  and  to  direct  him 
in  all  things  that  shal  be  for  our  service,  or  for  the  weale  of  him-, 
self;  for  so  we  have  directed  him  to  do,  and  we  dowte  not  but 
he  will  performe  it,  and  9hew  himself  gratefull  to  you,  for  your 
advise  which  you  shall  give  him.  Geven  under  our  signet,  tit 
our  castle  of  Windsor,  the  20th  of  November,  1569,  in  the 
twelveth  yere  of  oui*  reigne/ 

In  the  fifth  letter,  the  same  young  Nobleman,  who  Mr, 
Scott  S9ys  was,  at  this  time,  about  thirteen  years  old,  is  thus 
again  mentioned,  with  a  sort  of  paternal  solicitude^  by  Cecil. 

*  I  trust  ray  Lord  of  Rutland  wilbe  with  you  before  these  let- 
ters, whom  I  pray  you  suffer  not  to  venter  his  person  in  any  vayne 
enterprise;  for  the  speciall  purpose  of  sending  him  downe,  was 
that  bis  name  and  estimation  might  be  used  to  allure  his  tenants 
aad  others  to  his  service,  than  to  be  employed  in^any  corporall 
service  himself,  although  I  know  he  will  spare 'none  to  shew 
his  duty,' 

The  northern  insnrfection,  in  1569-70,  though  it  was  fiap- 
pily  crushed  by  the  misconduct  of  its  leaders,  rather  than  the 
force  of  the  government,  had  assumed  a  most  formidable  ap- 
pearance. It  was  very  generally  favoured  by  the  papists,  who 
seem,  at  this  period,  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the  pro- 
testants  in  the  northern  counties.  The  following  passage, 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  by  Sif  Ralph  Sadler,  while 
he  was  at  York,  where  a  force  was  assembling  against  the  re- 
bels, is  curious,  as  proving  whet  little  progress  the  reformation 
liad  then  made  in  that  part  of  England.  > 

,  Sir*Rafe  Sadleir  to  Mr.  Secretarie. 

*  Sir,  I  dp  perceyve,  by  the  queenes.  majesties  lettres  of  tfefc 
first  of  this  present,  addresse4  to  my  lord-lieu(enant,  my  lord  of 
Hunsden,  and  me,  that  her  majestie  will  hardly  beleve,  that  the 
force  and  power  of  her  good  subjects  of  this  countrey  should  not 
increase,  and  be  abletomatche  with  the  power  of  the  re  bells; 
but  surely,  sir,  if  it  may  please  her  majestie  to  consider  of  it,  it  is 
«asie  to  finde  the  cause  thereof,  for  there  be  not  in  all  this  comi- 
trey  x  gent^men,  that  do  favour  and  allo\ve  of  her  majesties  pro- 
cedingsin  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  common  people  be  igno- 
rant, full  of  superstition  and  itl together  biynded  with  tholde 
popish  doctryne,  and  therefore  do  so  moche  favour  the  cause, 
which  the  rebells  make  the  colour  of  their  rebellion,  that  though 
their  persons  be  her^  with  us,  I  assure  you  their  harts,  /or  the 
most  parte,  be  with  the  rebells,  and,  no  doubt,  they  had  holly 
rebelled,  if,  at  the  begynyne,  my  lorde-lieutenaut  had  not  both 
'wisely  and  stoutely  handeled  the  matier.  This  I  have  founde  to 
be  most  trewe,  and  therfore  have  good  cause  to  doubt,  leest,  if 
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we  sboldego  to  the  felde  witb  ^this  -Dortbem  force  oneljr,  they 
would  fighjL  but  fayntly  in  this  quarale^  for  as  I  wroic  to  you 
•  before,  if  the  father  be  on  this  syde,  the  son  i^  on  the  other,  and 
one  brother  with  ifs>  and  the  other  with  the  retells.  ]Wher^f 
you  ipay  coijiceyvc  whattruei  is  ia  them/ 

On  this>  as  6ti  similar  oc^tisions^  ^e  find  SiriRalf^  Sadlei^ 
i?rbo^  it  is  to  be  recollected,  was  paymaster  of  the  forces  in 
this  critical  emergency,  very  scantily  and  tardily  suppliediwith 
money.  Letter  XXXIll^  is  one  of  the  niunerouft  proofs 
of  this.  •  '    : 

*"Sir  Rafe  Sadler  iii'ihe  Lords  of  the  CaimcetlJ 
*  Pleasie  it  your  Xiirdships,  I  am  very  Joth  to  call  upoti  your 
lordships  for  money,  bat  knowing  th^t  there  can  be  no  expedicton 
without  U,  -^ecyally  in  the9  aliayres,  I  am  therefore  fblxed  to 
remember  your  lordsbipsf  of>  our  lacke  thereof.  Sir  Tho.  Gar- 
grave  hath  delivered  unto  m^iiij.  c.  ii.  (400/.)  being  all  that  was 
left  of  the  mm.  "•  (2000/.)  which  he  rejpeyved  before  my  commyn^ 
to  Yorke ;  the  residue  he  had  leyed  out  by  warraunt,  as  appereth 
upon  his  accompt.  I  receyved  also  of  Chester,  theriult  atarmes, 
mm.  "•  (2000/.)  ;  and  Peter  Yorke  having  v.  c.  ^  (500/.)  to  pay 
at  London,  was  content  for  avoyding  the  trouble  of  the  carrage 
of  it  thither,  to  pay  it  unto  me,  uppon  hope  to  receyve  so  moche 
tbere,  of  such  the  queues  majesties  treasure  as  shulde  be  sent 
hither,  wherein  I  wrote  of  late  to  you,  Mr.  Myldmay,  and  also 
my  lord- lieutenant ;  and  I  borrowed  iiij.  c.  ji.  (400/.)  of  the  honeste 
merchants  of  Hull,  to  be  repayed  at  the  commyng  hither  of  the 
queues  majesties  tresour,  though  as  yet  we  have  not  repayed  the 
same.  Of  all  the  which  severall  somfnes,  amounting  in  the 
"bole  to  tnmm.  c<y5.  ^*  (3300/.)  which  cam  to  my  hands,  there 
cloth  remayne  no  more  but  v,  c.  ^'-  (500/.)  at  this  present.  And 
we  have  here  upon  the  poynt  of  iiij  m.  (4O007.)  fotemen,  and 
now  that  Symonde  Musgrave  is  com  to  us  firo'm  my  Lord  Scrope, 
with  iiij.  c.  horsemen  of  the  west  marches,  we  be  at  this  present 
aboviexij.c' horsemen,  so  that  a  litle  money  will  go  but  a  litle 
way  amone  so  many,  con^dering  also  the  charges  of  our  car- 

rages  for  niis  nomber,  and  other  incydent  charges ;  wherefore 
am  forced  to  put  your  lordships  in  reptiembrance,  for  the  spedie 
sending  of  som  convenyent  mass  of  money,  for  the  de£Praying 
and  furnyture  of  these  charges,  whereof  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  have  such  consideracione  as  the  importance  of  this  service 
doth  require/    15Decembre,  1569. 

Notwithstanding  tbe^numbers  of  the  northern  insuri^erits, 
and  the  strength  which  they  derived  from  the  bond  of  reli- 
gious unity,  they  seem  to  have  melted  away  lil^e  snow,  at  the 
approach  of  their  adversaries.  The  fears  of  the  rebels  had 
been  powerfully^  excited .  by  the  treacherous  reports  of  Sir 
ttobert  Constable^  who  bad  graatly  exaggerated  the  forces 
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which  were  inarching  against  them;  This  Sir  Robert  Ccnw 
stable,  who  had  sold  himself  as  a  spy  to  the  Engli^  govern* 
metity  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  ynfortunate  Eart  of 
Westmorland.  The  letters  of  this  perfidfoUs*man^  which  are 
printed  in  this  collection,  show  the  callous  depravity , of  his 
heart;  and  that  he  was  base  enough  ta^opt  any  means  which 
might  promote  his  sordid  interest.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  employed 
him  as  an  instrument;  but  Constable  experience^  the  common 
and  merited  end  of  spies  and  informers,  of  being  suspected 
even  by  those  whom  he  served. 

The  following  is  part  of  one  of  Sir  Robert  Qonstable's 
letter^  tp  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  before  tlie  dispersion  of  the  in- 
surgents; in  which  it  will  H^e  observed,  that  while  Constable 
was  acting  in  direct  opposition  tc^  every  principle  of  probity 
atid  truth,  he  talks  of  God's  help  and  God's  grace  with  as 
much  assurance,  as  if  he  were  ei^ged  in  the  most  pious,  and 
praiseworthy  undertaking. 

*  I  trust,  with  God's  hellp,  to. put  such  terror  in  ther  herts,  as 
possyble  you  may  wyn  the  battell  without  strok  or  shott.  I 
have  herd  that  a  wyse  captayn  wold  be  glad  to  mayk  bys  enemy 
a  brydge  of  gowld  to  pass  by  hyna ;  I  say  as  I  dyd;  I 
"Jfra  Qod  gyve  me  grace  to  do  asgud  sarves>  as  my  pretens  ys  to 
do  faytbfull  and  trew  sarves/ 

Next  follows,  under  a  very  specious  profession  of  extreme 
disinterestedness,  a  very  artful  intimation  to  Sadler,  to  increase 
his  pccui;iiary   supplies. 

*  Yf  I  had  church  land,  I  wold  sell  yt  for  iij  yers  purchase,  or  I 
lakt  munhy  to  serve  the  quenys  majestye,  as  I  now  doo ;  with 
munny  I  wold  not  do\^t  but  to  be'  dellyvered  with  all  the  most 
prynspaB  traytors  yn  to  your  hands  vt'Iihin  few  days.' 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland>  the  Earl  of  Westmorland^ 
with  tlie  other  principal  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  escaped  into 
Scotland  after  the  dispersion  of  their  followers.  The  Carl  of 
Northumberland  was  delivered  up  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland 
by '  Hector  of  Harlaw,*  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Graeme,  in  whom  he  had  confided  for  protection.  To  the 
honour  of  the  Borderers,  however,  this  treachery  was  so  uni- 
versally detested,  that,  as  Mr.  Scott  Remarks, '  to  take  Hector's 
cloak,  pfisse^  into  a  proverb,  for  betraying  a  friend.'  The 
treachery  of  Hector  of  Harlawwasconsummated  by  the  Regent 
Morton,  who  surrendered  Northumberland  *  to  the  vengeance 
pf  Elizabeth.'  The*  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  some  of  the 
<)tfaer  febels,  experienced  more  fidelity  in  the  laird  of  Faimi- 
liirst.    But  the  i^py,  Constable^  proposed  to  Sir  Ralph  Sudler 
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to  makeajouraey  into  Sc;ptland^  and  contrive  some  expedient 
for  tbeir  apprebension.  In  letter  Llll.  the  unprincipled  im- 
postor gives  a  curious  and  detailed  account  of  his  mission. 
We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  this  letter,  because  it 
throws  some  light  on  the  manners  of  thfe  times,  and  exhibits 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  English  exiles.  In  his  way  to 
Fairnihirst,  Constable  placed  himself  under  the  conduct  of  two 
outlaws,  as  his  guides,  of  whom  he  says  that  they  *  would  not 
care  to  steale,  and  yet  they  would  not  bewray  any  man  that 
trusts  in  them,  for  all  the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France/  It  is 
surprising*  as  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  that  while  this  adventurous 
^py  gave  such  a  character  of  the  fidelity  of  these  two  poor 
bandits;  the  perfidy  of  his  own  conduct  did  not  affect  him  with 
remorse. 

'When  Constable  arrived  at  Faimihirst,  he  found  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland  not  secretly  kept,  but^  walking  openly  before 
the  gates.  ,  "  "  - 

*  After  my  lord  enquered  o£  my  newi,  I  shewed  him  a  bill  of 
so  mauy  persons  and  names  as  was  at  Durram,  almost  to  the 
nombe  of  xiiij  "  ('280),  1  tould  him  there  was  aUnostr as  n\^y 
moe  at  Hexham,  and  to  come  fyrth  of  tl;4  west  contrey ;  he  red 
there  names,  and  found  many,  that  he  was'sory  for.;  he  axed  me 
how  many  was  executed,  1  told' him  none  when  I  came  from 
home,  yet  J  herd  of  ij  that  therle  of  Warwick  caused  to  be  hanged 
at  Durram  for  spoiling ;  then  he  told  rye,  if  I  had  come  but  4j 
owres  sooner,  I  sholdc  have  sj^ken  with  my  lady  of  Northumber- 
land, for  the  same  night  before,  after  midnight,  she  rode  from 
Farnehirst  to  Hume  castell,  which  1  understoode  otherwise  to 
betrew,-and  the  lard  of  Farnehirst  rode  with  hir  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  Hume,  that  the  lord  Hume's  men  reseved  hir;  and  from 
thence  the  lard  retorned  to  Farnehirst  again.* 

.  The  Earl  of  Westmorland  asking  Constable  if  he  would  be 
*  glad  to  see  tlicbard  Norton  and  his  sonnes,'  who  were  among 
the"  fugitives,  he  ordered  George  Pyle,  one  of  the  Border  riders, 
at  whose  bouse,  near  Jedworth,  Sadler  had  been  entertained, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  the  sheriff 
of  Tiviotdale. 

*  By  the  way,'  says  Constable, '  as  we  rode,  T  tould  my  oste 
that  the  lord  of  Farnfehirst,  his  master,  had  taken  such  an  entre- 
prise  in  hand  as  not  a  subject  in  England  durst  do  (he  like,  to 
kepe  any  mann  openly  as  he  did  tbearle  of  Westmorland,  against 
the  will  of  the  chief  in  autthoritie;  he  said  that  his  master  cared 
not  so  much  for  the  regent  as  the  regent  cared  for  him,  for  he 
was  well  able  to  raise  iij  thousand  men  within  his  owne  rule, 
beside  that  hi*  first  wief,  by  whome  he  had  goodly  children,  was 
daughter  to  the  lord  of  Grange,  captaitle  of  Edenborowe  castell. 
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and  provost  of  fidenborowe.  My  lord  tould  me  how  greitty 
be  was  beholding  to  the  lard  that  frendly  bad  defended  him  from 
the  regent,  and  kept  him  ever  with  in  iij  miles  of  the  regent  all 
that  while  he  lay  in  Gedworth,  how  nere  he  was  sought  for,  and 
bow  straitly  he  escaped  yt  was  strange,  and  how  thai  this  day 
fortnight  the  regent  had  assembled  to  the  nomber  of  viij  «  (800) 
horsemen  and  footmen,  and  came  forth  of  Gedwortbe  of  purpose 
to  search  the  house  of  Fernehirst,  but  so  sone  as^  he  marched  thi 
therwards,  his  company  fled  fVom  him,  by  xx  and  xl,  that  ere  he 
came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Farnehirst,  he  had  none  left 
but  his  owne  men,  which  were  not  ij  ^  (200),  so  that  he  retomed 
to  Gedworth,  and  saide  that  he  rode  but  to  view  the  woods. 

Old  Norton  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  Constable^ 
and  asked  his  advice  ^s  a  friend  in  the  extremity  of  his  distreasi 
as  both  he  and  his  sons  had  fled  so  precipitately  into  Scotland,  ^ 
that  they  had  brought  with  them  neither  clothes  nor  money^ 
and  ^ere,  in  Constable's  words,  *  as  bare  as  Joab.'  The  spy 
anxious  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  delivering  them  up  to 
tkeir  enemies,  says,  ^  that  if  the  case  were  his  ovvn,  he 
would  ride  into  England,  and  lye  secretly  with  some  speciall 
'  frendy  that  wold  kepe  one  as  his  own  lif :  and  I  would  make 
an  humble  submission  in  'writitig,  ci;aving  nothing  but  lif,  and 
send  by  my  wief.  If  ii  would  be  graunted,  I  would  present 
myself,  and  after,  by  promes  of  gifts,  make  trends  to  sue  for 
iibertie  and  restitution  of  lands/***  Norton  and  his  sons 
ask  the  artful  villain  if  he  would  let  them  be  concealed  in  his 
house  for  eigh{  or  ten  days. 

'  I  tolde  them  if  they  durst  venture  to  come,  my  wief  should 
receave  thenq,  and  be  there  keper,  and'  I  would  se  them  often 
every  day,  and  if  any  thin?  chaunced  otherwise  than  well  with 
them,  I  was  sure  for  there  being  in  my  house,  to  hange  cheefe 
by  cheefe  with  them,  so  that  I  widd  do  no  more  but  put  my  l\f  in 
perill  for  their  pleasures/ 

When  the  traitor,  Constable,  left  Cavers,  he  repaired  at 
night,  with  Pyke,  to  his  house  in  MiUheuch,  near  ledworth, 
where,  he  says, 

'  I  found  many  gests  'of  dyverse  factions,  some  out  lawes  of 
Ingland,  some  of  Scotland,  some  neighbors  therabout,  at  cards; 
some  for  ale,  some  for  plake  and  haidhedds;  and  afler  that,  1  hiid 
diligently  learned  and  enquired  that  there  was  none  of  any  sur- 
name that  bad  me  in  deadly  fude,  nor  none  tbi^  knew  me,  I 
sat  downe  and  plaid  for  hardheads  emongs  them,  where  I  hard 
vox  popuU  that  the  lord  regent  would  not,  for  his  owne  honcnr, 
nor  for  thonor  of  his  countrey,  deliver  thearls,  if  he  had  them 
bothe,  unlest  it  were  to  have  there  queen  delivered  to  him,  and 
if  he  wold  agfe  to  make  thdt  change,  the  Borderers  wold  stert  op 
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in  his  cotintrey,  and  reave  both  the  quene  and  the  Jords  bom. 
him,  for  the  like  shame  was  never  don  in  Scotland:  and  that  he 
fliirst  better  eatehis  own  luggs  then  come  again  fo  seke  Fame- 
herst ;  if  ^he  did,  he  should  be  fought  with  ere  he  came  over 
ijDwtray  edge.       . 

'  l^ector  of  Tharlowes  head  was  wished  to  have  ben  taten 
amongs  us  at  supper.' 

Constable,  before  he  leaves  Scotland,  returns 'again  to  Faiir- 
nihirst,  where  he  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Westmorland  to  follow  advice  similar  to  .that  which 
he  had  previously  given  .to  the  Nortons,  by  which  the  spy  ^x- 
pected»DO  doubt,  to  promote  his  own  interest,  whatever  turn 
the  afiair  might  take ;  and,,  perhaps,  lie  thought  to  apt  so  as 
to  obtain  a  reward  at  once  from  the  government,  for  betraying 
the  rebels,  and  from  the  rebels,  for  his  apparent  devotedness  to 
their  service*  When  Constable  *  talked  ^.  to  the  Earl  of 
We^morl^nd  of  the  utter  destruction  and  overthirow  of  his 
honourable  and  ancient  house,  the  spy  says  ^  he  looked  at  me 
and  took  all  patiently  that  I  ^poke,  the  tears  overhaylled  his 
checks  abiiQdaQtly. 

•  'I  could  not  forbeare  weping  to  see  him  sodenly  fall  to  repents 
ance,  neither  of'us  could  speak  to  another  for  a  long  time,  at 
last  he  wyped  his  chekes,  and  praed  me  to  follow  him  5  he  went 
to  his  chamber  in  the  tower,  and  commatmded  his  meit  furth, 
and  lockt  to  the  dore  him  self,  and  thus  he  begah:  Cosen  Revert, 
you  are  my,  kinsman  nere  corned  furth  of  iny  h<>use,  and  onci 
%vhome  I  derely  love  and  trust.  I  must  confess;!  have  as  lewdly 
overshott  myself  as  any  nj^n  could  do  ;  not  tiie,  les,  I  jJray  you 
let  me  have  your  counsell  what  way  you  think  were  liklye^tfor 
me  to  obtaine  my  pardon  and  favor  of  jLhe  queues  majestie.* 

This  mark  of  confidence  ^nd  aflfection  in  the  earl,  would," 
we  should  think,  have  caused  Constable  to  relent,  and  not 
prosectUe  his  treachery  any  further;  but  the  heart  of  a  spy  is 
not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  other  men;  and  if  it 
does,  for  a  moment,  betray  one  spark  of  generous  sentiment, 
it  is  soon  stifled  by  that  cupidity  which  will  not  endure  one 
rival  feeling  in  the  breast.  It  appears,  that  neither  the  Eai^ 
of  Westmorland  nor  the  Nortons  ultimately  trusted  to  th« 
hospitality  of  Constable,  or  put  it  into  his  power  to  procure 
their  apprehension.  Camden  tdls  us,  that  Westmorla^id  *  at 
last  made  his  escape,  with  some  few  Englidimin,  into  the 
Netherlands;  where  he  lived  wretcbedfy  poor  to  the  last, 
under  a  slender  pension,  allowed  him  by  the  King  of  Spain.* 

In  the  appendix,  in  this  volume,  to  Sadler's  Letters,  No  II 
contains  the  *  Roll  of  attainders  of  such  rebels  as  were  for- 

'  C^RiT.  Rb^.  Vol,  21,  Noveml?er,  1810.  S 
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feitcdfortbe  porlhern-  ingurrection,  ]  569-70/  No.  II.  con- 
tains two  *'  Letters  concerning  the  family  of  Charles  Neville^ 
the  forfeited  Earl  of  Westmorland/  The  first  of  these  letters 
13  from  Df.  Matthew  Huttbn^  Bishop  of  Durham^  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York,  to  Lord  Burleigh,  in  part  of 
which,  he  very  patheti(^Ily  recommends  the  destitute  cir- 
cumstances of  ^  the  Ladie  Margaret  Neville,'  who  was  onlj 
five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  rather's  ret>ellion,  ta  the  com- 
miseration of  the  queen.  In  No.  III.  we  find  a  long  and  ela- 
borate essay  on  the  state  of  the  £ngltsh  fugitives  under  the 
King  of  Spain  and  his  ministers;  and  on  the  cruelty  aiid  op- 
pression of  the  Spanish  government.  This  appeare.tb  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
rendering  his  countrymen  contented  with  their  condition  at 
home,  and  not  prone  to  covet  a  foreign  domination. 

Letters  and  papers  i^elating  Co  Msrry  Queen  of  Scotland, 
occupy  a  large  subseqn  At  portion  of  the  second  volume. 
Many  of  these  are  very  interesting,  and  indeed,  what  is  there 
which  can  well  be  destitute  of  interest,  which  reiWrs  to  the 
mehinciioly  histoty  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Qu^en  of  Scot- 
land ?  The  present  letters  and  papers  do  not  throw  any  new 
light  on  the  intricajte  transactions  of  this  period;  but  they  con^ 
taiq  some  brief  details,  which  serve  still  further  .  to  illustrate 
the  characters  of  the  rival  queens.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  bad  the 
painful  office  of  guiding  the  person* of  Qu/een  Maiy,  after 
^eEarl  of  Sh^evi^sbury  had  at  ladt  obtained  permis&iofi  to  re- 
sign the  chargie-  Sir  Ralph  seems  previously  to  have  had  the 
temporary  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  earl;  and  hewai  oneof  the  commissioners  who 
bad  been  fiient  to  York,  for  the  pu4>dse  of  ascertaming  the 
extent  of  the  guilt  or  imiocence  of  Mary  with  respect  to  (he 
murder  of  Par^ijey.  , 

•  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  took  leave  of  his  unfortmkat#  pri* 
soner  on-  the  6th  of  September,  1.584.  He  had  been  her 
jailer,  as  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  for  sixteen  years ;  aji4«  i"  ^^ 
execution  of  tliis  revolting  employment  for  so  long  ^  period, 
be  had  experienced  a  multiplicity  pf  troubles  and  vexations. 
£li2abeth,  though  she  had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  yet 
ti^r  own  malevolent  jealousy  made  her  perpetually  mistrustful 
pf  eyei^  person  who  had  the  custody  of  Mary,  who  was  so 
much  her  superior  in  personal  attractions.  In  Shrewsbury's 
'  wifi^,  Elizabeth  found  a  convenient  instrument  for.  gratiTying 
her spleeq  against  Mary,  and  for  obtaining  secret  iuformatlou 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  Shrewsbury  to  hjs  charge.  Tb^ 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  appears  to  have  been  a  narrow- 
Qaiqde j,  peevi^h^  .and  suspicious  wom^m j  apd  bei^ce  y/p  Qia| 
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<9Kppo9ej,  that  tEie  domestic  f^uds  which  Iheedrlhad  to'eti^n 
counter,  while  diey  seemed  to  cotitfibute  to  thte  security  of 
£iizabkb,  constituted  no  small  portion  of  his  own  iniitlicity. 
Elizabeth  ws^s,  at  the  same  time,  $o  mean  and  covetous,  that; 
the  allowance  which  she  made  Shrewsbury  for  the  expence  of 
entertaining  and  guarding  the  aueen,  was  not  more  tlian  half 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Whfen  Su  Ralph  Sadler  entered, 
upon  Uieoffic&y  he  was  left^ith  very  scanty  supplies ;  apdif 
it  had  not  been  for  his  wise  aitfi  provident  maaa;;;einent,  must 
at  timea  Imkvc  experienced:  great  exti^emiCy  (of  distre»ii*  *  ^ 
.  In  the  fetter,  No,  XXIX.  SFroro  Walsingham  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  dWjid  l6th  Sept.  1584,'^tWe  secretary  thiis  briefly 
notes  thjrf  *dfepositionirt  ihis  roval  mistress,  whith  had  such 
powei-fm  iWluence  on  hercondiict  in  evervpart  of  her  trans- 
actions ^ith  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  l^ary  h&d  repeatedly 
solicited  permission  to  se^d  Nau,  *her  secretary,  to  the  earl, 
in  order  to  t^ eat  With  Elizabjefti  respecting  some  points  for 
their  mutual  ad^^autage.  Etizat»e,(h,  though  she  was  inces* 
santly  commencing  one  negociatiori  after  another  with  Mary, 
j^tljodb  <:are  never  to  bring-my  to  a  conclusion,  lilt  she  su- 
perceded'the  necessity  of  ftlrthertreaty,  by  sending  the  execii-*' 
tioo^  to*6t«ke'  off  her  head.  ,  '  '^  ^ 

*  Icapn^t,!  ^ys  Walsiiighan^^'.yei;  djaw  ftonj^  hir  maje$tie  a  re- , 
«9kitioj^  toi^phmg  the  Scottish  ,qw^en's  requegt  fo.r  the  sending  up 
oi  Nau.  M*.'  Spmerknoweth  that  we  are  long  incur  resolucions 
here,  especially'  i«  matters  ^subjepito  jealousy,  'which  humour 
dothe  dfiiyW  incr^as^.'  ^ 

WakinglMm  thus  alludes  to  the  bickering  and  heartburning 
which  the  artilices  of  Ehzabeth  had  caused  betMTen  the  Earl 
of  Slirewsbury  and  his  lady;  which  ahe  affected  a  ^^ 
desire  to  oonipose,  jwhen  Shrewsbury  returned  to  eoin-t;  and 
she  was  pr6bably  afraid  to  have  her  own  ibsidioua  collusion 
with  his  wife  bruited  abroad^  '  The  Erie  of  Slirewsbury  is 
very  gratiousely  used  by  hir  ntajestie,  who  is  very  desirous  to  . 
con^pouud  the  oontroverayes  between  bim  and  the  lady,  his 
wyfe,  a  matter  that  will  not  be  perfonried  over  easily.' 

After  Xh^  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  the 
court,  Mary,  as  we  learn  from  these  letters,  was  very  anxious 
to  know  to  whose  custody  she  should  next  be  committed,  and 
whither  she  should  be  remo«Led.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
thought  that  this  inquietude  might  incite  her^or  her  friends^to 
make  some  desperate  effort  to  effect  her  escape  fi*om  the  du« 
ranee  in  wbich  she  was  held.  Walsingham,  therefore,  writes  to 
Sadler  on  the  6tb  of  October,  15^,  to  redouble  his  vigilance^  ^ 

s  a  .      . 
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let  his  men  be  well  p^^vide(I  with  arms/  and  to'  be  prepared 
for  the  worst.  But  Sir  Ralph  Sadler^  in  his  answer^  says  of 
bis  unhappy  prisoner^  that 

'  as  for  any  disposicion  to  seeke  her  awn  liberty  (whosoever  be 
appointed  to  be  her  keeper)  the  tenderness  of  her  body,  subject 
to  a  vehement  rheum  npon  any  colde,  which  cawseth  a  plentiful 
distillacion  from  above  downe  ujitb  her  left  fbote,  wherwitb 
(resting  there)  she  is  much  paynid^  and  is  sometime,  a  lytle 
swolue;  and  also  the^strength  of  this  howse,  having  two  wards 

i Guarded  entrances)  the  gentleman  porter  ever  at  tHie  one  with 
bur  or  five  in  his  company^  and  dyvers  soldyers  at  the  other. 
The  watche.in  the  night  afi  eight  soldyers,  whereof  4  at  the  least 
ar  alwayes  under  the  outwarde  wyndowes  of  her  lodgings,  and 
the  rest  walk  about,  Avhich  ar  visited  pjghtly  at  10>  and  at  2,  and, 
furnished  with  shot  and  halbards,  besydes  two  that  Vatiche  and' 
warde  day  and  night  witbia  at  the  dopre  going  to  her  lodgings. . 
Arid  further  the  hard  passaged  in  this  contrey,  which  is  compas- 
sed on  every  syde  with  wylde  mowtitayns  and  high  rofcks,  apd  the 
villages  about  keeping  watch/ 

Sir  Balph  Sadler  appears/  from  this  correspondenee,  to  h^ve 
he^n  anxious  'to  see  some  treaty  of  amity  adju^jted  between 
the  two  queens.  This  he  thought  necessary,  even  for  the  peaces 
of  £lizabeth,  whom  he  kneMr  to  be  perpetually  disquieted  by 
doubts  and  apprehensions  respecting  ,the  sovereign  whdth  sl^e 
bad  so  long  immured  in  prison,  in  violation  of  evet^  principle ' 
of  justice  and  humanity.  In  letter  XXX VI 1 1.  Sadler  says 
to  Walsingham, '  there  must  be  an  end  of  this  niater,  either 
'  by  the  death  of  this  lady,  or  by  some  honourable  coinposicion^ 
Of  the  former,  Isee  no  other  lykelihood  but  that  she  ma^y  lyve 
manyyeres.  For  tlie other,  I  refer  it  to  the  wyse  col^sideration 
of  her  majestic.*  But  he  intioFiates,  that  it  is  necessary  *  for 
the  qqyetness  of  her  majesties  mynde,  which,'  says  he,  'I 
wishe  with-all  my  hart,  and  feare  is  too  oft  greeved  with  mater* 
growing  by  reason  of  this  queene/)  &c.  &c.  :  We  have  often 
remarked,  that  tyranny  is  its  own  tormentor,  and  that  the  fear^ 
ful  solicitudes  which  it  inflicts  on  others,  rebomid  Upon  itself. 
If  the  bosonv  of  Elizabeth  could  have  been  inspected  by  any 
pf  her  contemporaries,  her  sensations  would  have  been  found 
to  have  been,  in  no  small  degree,  embittered  by  her  nefarious 
cruelty  to  the  Scottish  queen.  The  many  days,  and  months, 
^nd  years  of  sorrow,  and  care  which  her  envy  and  her  malice 
occasioned  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  reacted  with  a  terrible 
force  on  her  own  heart,  and  caused  a  variety  of  acute  pangs, 
whicli  even,  all  the  parade  of  royalty,  could  net  sooth.  M aryi 
wbije  in  captivity,  becomes  the  object  of  oiir  tenderest  sjqir  • 
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patliy ;  btit  Elizabeth,  in  her  palace,  while  she  is  the  tormentor 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland^  excites  and  merits  our  hatred  ^ad 
contempt.        ^ 

Even  Walsingham  himself,  as  may  be  disc^nied  front 
seteral  little  intimations  or  incidental  expressions  in  these 
letters,  does  not  apj^ar  altogether  to  have  approved  the 
conduct  of  his  royal  mistress  to  her  sister  queen ;  and  he 
desired,  like  Sadler^  an  Aor<pi<ra&/e  composition  between  the 
two  sovereigns,     in  letter  XL.  he  s^ys, 

•  I  o\vn,  as  I  have  ben  always  perswaded,  that  ther  should  be 
somme  tryall  made  of  her  offres,  with  sooche  cautyon  as  she 
promyseth  to  give,  wherwith  I  see  no  cause  but  that  her  majest^e 
should  rest  satysfied.  The  impediment  growetke  pryncipallif 
tkorrowgke  a  jealqwse  conceypt,  that  eyther  of  the  two  prynces 
hathe  of  other,  which  I  see  mil hardetf  be  removed' 

The  discriminating  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  in  the     ' 
different  letters  of  Cecil  and  of  Walsingham,  in  these  vo- 
lumes, those  shades  of  difference   which  distinguished   the 
characters  of  the  two  ministers.     Ther,e  is  more  heart  and 
openness  in  those  of  Walsingham,  but  Cecil  is  more- stately 
and  reserved.     In  the  letters  of  Walsingham  we  can  occa- 
sionally discern  the  private  opinions  and  personal  feelings  of 
the  man;  while  the  correspondence  of  Cecil  reveals  only 
the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  minister. 
•    In  No.  XLJ,  a  letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  to  Walsing- 
ham, we  find  Mary  deeply  afflicted  by  the  foul  slanders,  which 
.  had  been  propagated  against  her  by  the  infamous  countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  were  probably  designed  to  estrange  and  to 
diminish  her  friends,  not  only  in  this  country  but  among  foreign 
states.     This  wicked  and  malicious  woman,  a  fit  menial  to 
execute  the  malevolent  purposes  of  the  English  queen,  oc- 
casionally accused  her  husband  and  his  unfortunate  prisoner 
of  a  criminal  familiarity.     Mary  requested  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  might  be  forced  either  to  prove 
or  to  retract  her  defamatory  tales.     But  she.  could  not  do 
the  one  ;  and  it  did  not  accord  with  the  narrow  policy  of  Eli- 
zabeth to  make  her  do  the  other. 

In  letter  XLl.  Sadler  proposas  that  Mary  should  be  re-< 
moved  from  Wingfield  to  Tutbury,  as  a  place  of  more  security 
and  convenience.  He  at  the  same  time  very  feelingly  re- 
quests, in  respect  of  his  years,  to  be  released  from  his  onerous 
diarge,  and  says  that  indeed  his  *  olde  and  feble  body  is  not 
able  to  indure  the  same.'  Sadler  is  promised  to  be  relieved 
in  this  respect;  and  it  is  at  first  proposed  to  ^commit  the 
custody  of  Mary  to  the  ife^d  St  John,  who  afterwards  p«^ 
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r^mptorily  refused  to  undeptaker  the  unthankful  alid  expeoske 
employ Qient.  lu  No.  XLj[V.  Walsif^haoi  intiinates  that 
directions  would  be  issued  for  preparing  the  castle  of  Tuh-^ 
iHiry  for  the  reception  of  Mary ;  but  which  appears  ift  (^e 
sequel  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  acpomplislied.  In  coo- 
clieion^  the  honest  secretary  says  to  Sadler^  ^  if  we  goe  aol 
so  speedily  for.ward  as  you,  looke  for,  I  pray  you  reiyember 
that  there  is  nothing  so  rare  here  as  resolution,  whecewitb  if 
you  were  not  acquainted  you  flight  condemne  your  freods  of 
iinmindfulness  and  iacke  of  care  of  you.'  j^ 

Ib  No*.  XLIX.  we  have  several  questions  proposed  and 
answered  relative  to  the  custody  and  domestic  estabiishmeut 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  From  these  we  learn  that  there  were 
in  all  210  gentlemen,  yeomen,  pfficers,  and  soldiery  employed 
ill  the  custody  of  the  queen  at  Wingfield^  iu  Nov,  1584.  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  says  that  150  men  would  suffice  for  a 
guard  at  Tiitbury,  and  not  less,  >  as  15s  or  l^  m«»t  watch 
nightly*  The  domestic  establishment  of  the  Q^ieen  uf  Scot- 
land is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ^  5  gentilmen,  14  servitours,  S 
Qooks^  4  boyes,  S  gentilsmeus  men,  6  gentil women,  2  wyves, 
10  wenches  and  cmldren.'    The  diet  of  the  queen  of  Scots  on 

*  both  fishe  days  and  fleshe  days^*^  is  said  to  have  been 

*  about  16  dish^  at  both  courses,  dressed  after  thece  ai^rne  man- 
ner, sometymes  more  or  lesse  as  the  provision  servithe«  The  ^ 
secretarycs,  master  of  her  boushold,  the  physician,  and  de  Prean, 
baye  a  raesse  of  7  or  8  dishes,  and  do  dyne  alwayes  before  the 
quene,  and  there  owne  servants  have  there  reversion ;  and  the 
rest  ©rher  folk  dyne  wifli  th^  reversion  of  her  meat.  Also  her 
gentlewomen  and  the  2  wyves,  and  other  mayds  and  children, 
peing  16,  have  2  messes  of  meate  of  9  dishes  at  both  courses  for 
the  better  sort,  and  5  dishes  for  the  meaner  sort/ 

A  question  is  proposed  respecting  the  price  qf  provision! 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  answered, 

*  Wheat  is  about  20s.  a  quarter ;  malt  about  tfis." a  quarter;  beef, 
a  good  oxe,  4l:  ^  muttons,  a  score,  7).;  veal  and  other  meates 
reasonable  good  charge,  about  8s.;  hay  about  13s.  4d.  a  lode; 
otes,  the  quarter,  8s. ;  pease,  the  quarter,  about  lis. 

The  queen  and  her  train  are  said  to  coasume  about  tea 
toUj  of  wine  in  a  year,  Th^se  particulars  are  of-  no  gre^t 
importauce;  but  several  of  our  readers,  who  will  never  see 
these  volunies,  will  regard  them  as  matters  of  curiosity. 
For  their  sake  we  have  noticed  these  and  other  minutiae ;  a» 
a.reviewer  ought  never  to  forget  that  be  has  to  cat^r  for  »; 
great  variety  of  palates* 
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In  No.  LXIV.  dated  7th  Dec.  1584,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
'wbo  was  drawing  to  the  verge  of  fourscore,  most  pathetically 
solicits  Elizabeth  to  grant  his  discharge,  from  the  jifflicting 
office  which  she  caused  hira  to  undertake ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  endeavours  to  do  a  good  turn  to  Mary,  by  repre- 
senting her  conduct  in  as  favourable  alight  as  possible  to  the 
English  queen. 

'  I  assure  your  majestic/  says  the  venerable  old  man,  '  on  my 
fyddyte  to  your  H.  that  I  do  fynde  myself  most  unable  to  indure 
this  life  which  I  leade  in  this  service,  trusting  that  therefore  ;^our 
m<«je8tie  will  the  soner  release  me  ,6f  the  same,  according  to 
your  most  gracious  promise ;  so  that  now,  in  myn  olde  dayes,  for 
the  short  tyme  I  have  to  lyve  in  this  world,  I  may  serve  God  and 
your  majestic  at  myn  owne  home,  with  such  rest  and  quyetude 
as  myn  olde  yeres  do  require.'  ♦  *  *  ♦  «  And  now,  to  say  somwhat 
touching  this  Qt,  I  fynd  her  much  altered  from  that  she  was  when 
I  was  first  acquaynted  with  her.  This  restfaynt  of  liberie  witk 
the  grcefe  of  mynde  which  she  hath  bad  by  the  same,  I  think 
hath  wrought  some  good  effect  in  her.  And  if  she  do  not  gretly 
dissemble,  trewly  she  is  mocbe  devoted  and  affected  to  your  ma- 
jestic, most  desirous  of  your  graci(;tus  favour  and  good  amyte, 
afore  all  the  princes  of  this  worlde,  which  she  will  seke  and  de- 
serve with  all  thie  good  offices  she  can  or  may  do  ^o  please  your 
majestic.  Thus  she  sayeth  and  protesteth  afore  God ;  and  as 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  judge  the  best  of  all  princes, 
so  do  I  thinke  that  she  hath  an  intencion  and  pieaning  to  pef- 
fourme  that  she  sayeth,  which  upon  profe  and  tryall,  tyme.  wijl 
discover  and  make  manyfest.' 

In  No.  LXXXI.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  sends  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh  intelligence  of  his  having  arrived  with  Mary  at 
Tutbury,  Tlie  following  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  little  preparation  which  had  been  made  *to  rend^^f  (the 
castle  habitable  for  the  unfortunate  queen,  her  household,  and 
guards ; 

<» 

'  I  have  gent  to  Coven  tree/  savs  Sadler,  *  for  some  fathers  to 
helpe  many  shotten  beds,  and  ror  some  coverlets  and  Wankets, 
'whereof  indeede  heere  i$  neede  this  colde  wether  in  this  colde  house f 
and  for. some  dornix  to  make  comnion  hangings  for  her  gentle- 
wemejSs  and  principall  officers  chambres,  arid  to  make  curteyns 
and  testers  for  her  gentle  wemen,  and  windotv  clothes  for  her  cham- 
bre,  for  hither  came  not  one  payr  of  curteynsT  I  nave  also  sent 
for  as  much  Jynen  cloth,  of  three  sorts,  as  will  make  Ix  payre  of 
.ftheetes  more'  for  a  change,  as-#s  needeful.  These  alredy  dely- 
v^rid  will  be  ready  to  be  shifted,  before  new  can  be  made,  I  fear^. 
If  that  toun  will  not  yeld  us  all  those  things,  I  must  needs  sende 
further  for  the  lacke,  for  fayer  words  and  promisses  will  not 
keepc  foljce  warm  long.'  ^  -        ^^^^^^  ..Google 

*■•''■ 
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In  letter  LXXXV1[.  we  find  the  ever  jealous  and  sus- 
picious Elizabeth  displeased  with  Sadfer  for  permitting  Mary 
to  remain  one  night  at  Derby  in  their  way  from  Wingfield  to 
Tutbury,  though  there  was  no  other  road  which  was  passable 
for  a  carriage ;  and  though  the  Qi^een  of  Scots  was  so  lame, 
and  Sadler  himself  so  infirm,  and  the  ^  way  so  foul  and 
deep,'  at  the  time,  that  they  could  not  perform  the  whole 
journey  in  one  day.  But  some  of  Elizabeth's  spies  or  officious 
friends,  had  sent  her  word  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been 
suffered  to  '  salute  and  kysse  a  multitude  of  the  townes 
wemen'  at  Derby.  Sadler  refutes  this  calumny  by  a  simple 
'detail  of  her  reception  and  conduct  in  this  town,  which  fur- 
nishes a  little  interesting  trait  of  the  courteous  affability  of 
Mary,  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  Sadler  assures  tlie 
Lord  Burghley,  that  when  tlie  Scottish  queen  entered  the 
town,  he  Went  next  before  her,  and  Mr.  Somer  immediately 

behind  her, 

jf  • 

saving  one  that  caryedupher  gown/  and  '  that  her  intertayn- 
tnent  was  this.  In  the  litle  hall  was  the  rgood  wife,  being  an 
ancient  widowe,  named  Mr?.  Beaumont,  with  four  other  wemen 
her  neighbors.  So  sone  as  she  (the  unfortunate  Mary)  knew 
"'who  was  her  hostesse,  after  she  had  made  a  beck  to  the  rest  of 
the  wemen  standing  next  to  the  doore,  she  went  to  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  none  other,  sayeing  that  she  was  cgmme  thither 
to  trouble  her,  and  that  she  was  also  a  wydow,  and  therefore 
trusted  that  they  should  agree  well  inough  together,  having  no 
husbands  to  trouble  them.  And  so  went  into  the  parler  upon 
the  same  lowfloure,  and  no  stranger  with  her  but  the  good  wyfe 
and  her  sister.  And  jhere  Mr,  Somer  stayde,  untill  the  CI  put 
off  her  upper  garment,  and  toke  other  things  about  her.  And 
further,  so  soon  at  she  was  within  her  bdging,  the  gentleman 
porter  stoode  still  at  the  doore  to  suffre  none  to  go  into  the  house 
but  her  owne  people  from  their  lodgings  next  adjoining.  And 
then  I  appointed  the  ba.ylifs  to  cause  a  good  watche  of  honest 
householders  to  be  at  all  \he  corners  of  the  towne  and  in  the 
market-place.  And  yiii  to  walke  all  night  in  the  streete  where 
she  lodged,  as  myself,  lyeing  oyer  against  that  locoing,  can  weU 
testify^  by  the  nohe  they  made  all  night/ 

In  No.  XCIII.  we  find  a  circumstance  in<cidentally  men- 
tioned, which  reflects  honour  on  the  character  of  Sir  Ralph, 
and  shows  that  neither  age  nor  the  rigor  of  his  office  had 
rendered  him  unmindful  of  these  delicate  attentions  which 
are  due  to  all  when  in  affliction,  and  particularly  to  the  great 
when  haiai^ed  by  adversity.  Sadler  had  received  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  to  Be  delivered  to  Mary,  the  contents  of 
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which  he  k«ew  would  be  more  than  usually  disagreeable  to 
her  in  the  then  state  of  her  feelings. 

'  Iforbiare/  says  he,  *  to  deliver  it  to  this  lady  untill  the  next 
day,. because  I  hearde  she  was  in  great  payne,  by  her  olde  grefs, 
and  aUo  much  troubled  in  mynde  for  the  late  departure  of  her 
olde  'servaunt,  an  old  Mrs.  RoUay,  of  almost  iiii"*  (80)  yercs, 
buryed  hefere  that  daye/ 

In  No.  XC VI..  the  Scottish -,queen  is  represented  as  Very 
anxious  to  h^ive  Elizabeth's  *  consent-  and  allowance  for  an 
increas  of  her  escuyrie,  to  have  the  full  of  xvi  horses  at  her 
majesties  charges,  having  now  but  vi;'  and  this  trivial  boon 
for  one  sovereign  to  grant  to  another^  Sadler  says  that  Mar/ 

*  will  accept  as  a  thankfull  faVor  of  her  majestie.  I  have  in 
answer  alleaged  the  weke  state  of  her  body,  the  coldness  of  the 
tyme,  the  foule  wayes  heerabout^,  the  charges  to  buye  so  many- 
horses  meete  for  her  purpose,  the  charges  incident  therto,  besyd 
the  groomes  wages  to  be  payd  by  her,  and  that  upon  occasion 
she  may  have  of  the  governors.  But  all  will  not  serve,  and 
therefore  I  have  referrid  for  the  answer  of  her  majesties  pleasure, 
to  be  signifyed  by  the  successor,  together  with  the  establishment 
for  her  housholde.  The  charges  of  x  horses  more  will  not  be  , 
above  iiii*.  iiii**.  per  diem,  and  they  for  all  tjie  somer  maybe 
abrode  at  grasse.' 

But,  if  we  may  judge  from  die  sequel,  the  hard-hearted 
parsimony  of  the  English  qiieen,  who  is  not  very  properly 
denominated  '  the  good  Queen  Bess,'  was  not  willing  to  allow 
this  small  addition  to  the  equipage  of  the  captive  sovereign* 
For  in  No.  XCVIII.  we  find  her  English  majesty  described 
as  '  mocbe  offended  with  the  charges'  at  Tutbury,  and  parti- 
cularly ^  with  the  charges  of  the  stable,*  though  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  says  that  since  his  coming  from  home  till  the  removal 
of  Mary  to  Tutbury,  he  had  himself  sustained  the  expense  of  ■ 
^  vi  horses,'xxxii  geldings,  and  iiii  nags,'  besides  various  other 
charges,  which  he  had  borne  in  this  unpleasant  service;  but 
*  towards  the  which,'  says  the  honest  statesman,  '  neyther 
afore  nor  syns  my  comyng  from  home^  I  have  receyvid  one 
penny  of  her  majestic/  We  enumerate  > these  particulars, 
because  it  is  front  such  circumstantial  details,  when  cdlec- 
tively  viewed,  that  we  are  enabled  more  correctly  to  apprc- 
tiate  the  real  cliaracter  of  sovereigns,  than  from  broader 
features  in  the  greater  transactions  of  a  reign. 

It  is  evident  from  No.  XCIX.  that  when  Nau^  Mary's 
secretary,  returned  from  his  then  recent  embassy  to  Elizabeth, 
he  brought  bi&  mistress  an  assurance  that,  the  English  queen 
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wootcl  allow  the  addition  to  her  equipage  which  she  seems  nd 
anxiously  to  have  desired.  But  thougji  Mary  was  to  have 
been  treated  with  more  kindness  and  liberality  aft^r  her  arrival 
at  Tutbury,  yet  she  seems  to  have  experienced  nolhing  bai 
an  increase  of  severity  and  oppression.  For  in  No.  CV.  W0 
find  Elizabeth  dissatisfied  with  Sadler  for  having  three  or  four 
times  suffered  his  unfortunate  prisoner  to  partake  with  hiaa  of 
the  amusement  of  hawking,  which,  it  appears,  was  highly 
gratifying  both  to  Sadler  and  the  queen. 

•When/  says  Sadler,-*  I  xiame  hither,  findicg  this  con  trey  com- 
aaodious  and  mete  for  the  sporte  which  I  have  alwaw»  delighted 
Jn,  I  sent  home  for  my  bawkes  and  falconers,  wberwith  to  passe 
this  miserable  lif  which  I  leade  here ;  and  when  they  cam 
hither,  I  toke  the  commodyte  of  them  somtymes  here  abrpde^ 
not  farre  frOm  this  caslell ;  wheref  this  Q  having  emestly  in- 
treated  me  that  she  niyght  go  abrode  with  me  to  see  my  havi^kes 
flic,  a  passetyme  indede  which  she  hathe  sjngular  delite  in  ;  and 
I,  thinking  that  it  conlde  not  be  ill  taken,  assented  vnto  her  de- 
tire,  and  so  hath  she  ben  abrodewith  me  iii  or  iiii  tymes  hawking 
upon  the  rivers  here,  sometyme  a*  myle,  sometyme  ii  myles,  but 
not  past  iii  myles,  when  she  was  furthers t  from  the  castell.  And 
for  her  garde,  when  she  was  abrode,  though  I  lefte  the  souWiors 
at  bom  with  tl^eir  halberds  and  barquebuts,  because  they  be 
fotemen>  and  cannot  well  loyle  on  foote,  the  wayes  here  being 
fowle  and  depe,  yet  had  I  always  xl  or  I  of  myn  ownc  servants 
icad  others  oti  horseWcke,  and  som  with  pistolls,  which  I  knewe 
^  be  a  sufficient  garde  agenst  any  attempte  that  can  be  made 
hy  any  man  here  uppon  the  sodayn,  for  her  escape,  whereof,  I 
assure  you,  I  see  no  maner  cause  of  feare  so  long  as  this  coun- 
trey  remaynetb  in  such  quyetness  as  it  is  now.  But  if  it  were 
otherwise,  and  that  any  such  force  might  be  used  or  dtteinpted 
in  that  behalf,  as  her  well  w1  Hers  wolde  desire,  it  is  not  xx  or 
XXX  souldiers,  with  their  halbert  and  barquebuts,  nor  the^- small 
power  that  I  have,  here,  ne  yet  the  strength  of  this  castell, 
which  God  knpweth  is  very  weake,  that  coulde  defende  ua.  And 
therefore.  Sir,  I  have  used  my  simple  discression  in  graunting 
this  Qthis  lybertee,  the  rather  for  that  she  thinketh  herself  by 
meanes  of  such  comfortable  words  and  messages,  as  of  late  she 
receyued  from  her  majestie  by  Nau,  to  stand  now  in  better 
termts,  and  to  be  in  better  grace  with  her  majestie  than  she  hath 
ben  heretofore,  wherein  I  thought  I  did  well;  bat  syns  it  is  not 
80  well  takei^,  I  wolde  to  God  som  other  had  the  charge,  that 
wold  vse  it  with  more  discression  than  I  can;  for  I  assure  you  I 
^m  89  wery  of  it,  that  if  it  were  not  more  for  that  I  wolde  do 
nothing  that  shoulde  offende  hir  majestie,  than  for  feare  of  any 
punishement,  I  wolde  come  home,  and  yelde  myself  t«  be  a  pri- 
^ner  in  the  To>ver  ail  t^he  dayes'of  my  lif,  rather  then  I  wolde 
attende  an^  longer  vpon  this  charge..  And  if  1  had  knowen^ 
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^iien  I  cam  from  home,  I  shmilde  hare  taned  hcrt  so  long", 
contrary  to  all  promyses  made  vnto  me,  I  wolde  bare  ffefused,  as' 
others  do,  and  have  yeilded  to  any  punishment,  rather  than  I 
wolde  have  accepted  this  charge :  for  a  greter  pfimshment  can 
not  be  mynistred  vnto  me,  than  to  force  me  to  remayne  here  in 
this  sorte,  being  more  mete  now,  in  myn  olde  and  later  days,  to 
rest  at  home,  tOvprepare  myself  to  leave  and  go  out  of  tlie  a^- 
«eri^  and,  afflictions  whereviilo  we  ar  subject  in  this  lif  and  to 
seke  the  eoerlasting  quyetness  of  the  lif  to  com,  which  the  L. 
Almightie  grauntevnto  vs,  when  it  shall  be  his  good  pleasure! 
Aiid  if  it  might  Ught  on  me  to-morrow,  I  woVie  thirike  myself 
most  happye,  ffyr  I  assure  you  I  am  wery  of  this  lif ;  and  the 
rather  for  that  I  see  that  things  well  meant  by  me,  are  not  so 
well  taken.  But  now  I  tru6t  her  majestic  wrtl  delywer  me  of  this 
burden,  and  lay  it  vpon  one  that  can  better  here  it,  add  more 
wisely  discharge  it,  though  in  duetie  and  good  will  thereunto^  I 
wil  compare  with  all  men/ 

After  the  '  letters  and  papers  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,'  on  which  we  liave  so  long  dwelt,  and  of  which  we 
bave  exhibited  some  of  the  most  interesting  contents,  we  come 
to  some  notes  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  preserved  of  bit 
speeches  i»  parliament  and  council.  We  have  next  an  appea- 
dSx,  containing  a  taluatioamade  in  the  year  i660  of  some  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  Ralph  Sadler,  of  Standon  lordship 
iu  the  c(»iiity  of  iien>ford>  a  grandson  of  our  Sir  Ralph.  This 
^  iiwentary  of  all  afid  singular  the  goodk,'  &c.  &c.  appeals  to 
have  no  particulisir  claim  to  a  place  in  this  work.  The  next  pa^ 
per  is  a  *  letter  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  giving  an  account  of  the 
atate  of  the  north;  of  England' in  1537/  Some  genealogical 
details^  fac-similes  of  signatures,  and  an  index,  conclude  the 
work.  We  have  thus,  we  hope,,  made  our  readers  acquainted' 
with  the  principal  matters  contained  in  these  two  handsome 
volumes,  which  will  cevtainJy  be  found  altogether  a  valtiable 
addition  to  our  bistoricufc  collections,  respecting,  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIll.  of  Bdward  VI.  of  Elizabeth,  a«d  of  her  uUf 
fortunate  cootemporary^  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


Art.  VI.-- 2"^^  Reformist!!!   a  Serio-Comic  Politicfif 
Novel; 2  Fob.  -London,  Newman,  18UX.  Price  lOs- 

THIS  sprightly  little  production  claims'  some  atlentioa 
from  the  very  faithful  portraiture  it  exhibits  of  Methodism, 
*l'^»e  sevei-^  characteristic  traits  of  that  class  of  spiritualists 
ace  very  cleverly,  exposed  in  ike  Reformist,     This  is  at 
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the  same  vtttne  done  with  so  tnuph  good  humour  stfd 
pleasantry,  that  there  is  hardly  one  even  of  the  elect  tbein- 
neives  but  must  be  amused^  should  they,  relax  for  half  an  hour 
from  their  mysterious  musings  and  lofty  abstractions,  to  pe- 
ruse the  account  of  Percival  Ellingford's  journey  to  London 
with  his  honest  servant  Humphrey. 

Percival  Ellingford,  our  authoress  tells  us,  was  the  only 
son  of  Samuel  Ellingford  and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  sole  inhe- 
ritor of  their  immense  riches  and  landed  property.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  Percival,  with  a  handsome  manly  person, 
possessed  a  warmth  of  heart  that  readily  swelled  into  enthu<- 
siasm.  With  a  natural  abhorrence  of  vice,  a  high  sense  of  de* 
corum,  '  unpolished  by  Fusage  du  monde^  he  was  gay  and 
volatile ;  and  thus  he  continued  till  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  a  reforming  methodist  preacher  made  a  convert  of  this 
said  Perciyal;  and  he  converts  his  father  and  mother,  who 
die  and  are  buried  amongst  those  of  the  new  birth.  On 
coming  to  his  estate  he  proves  himself  such  a  zealous  coo* 
▼ert,  that  he  converts  his  mansion  bouse  into  an  hospital^  aud 
to  his 

'poor  disinterested  friends  (the  methodists),  he  gave  the  charge  of 
appointing  proper  surgeons  and  nurses  to  attehd  those  afflicted 
sinners,  who,  to  use  bis  own  words,  were  cotnpctted  to  drink  the 
phials  of  the  wrath  of  tl^e  Almighty :  for  as  to  phials  from  the 
apothecary,  they  took  but  little  of  them ;  for  the  idle  apd  the 
whimsical  possessors  of  fancied  ailments,  found  their  account  in 
Mr.  £llingford*8  good  Bres  and  nutritive  food,'  &c.  &c. 

These  jovial  devotees  revel  uncontrouled  in  the  comfortable 
dwelling  of  Squire  Ellingford,  ^hilst  he  is  pursuing  on  foot 
with  honest  Humphrey,  his  journey  to  London,  in  order  to 
commence  the  important  task  of  reforming  the  world.  The 
adventures  and  incidents  which  6ccur  on  this  journey  are 
truly  ludicrous.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Ellingford 
pays  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  of  his  late  father,  a  Mr.  Tyler, 
his  brother  in  the  faith,  v^hose  degant  house  and  establish-' 
roent  astonish  htm  not  a  little,  particularly  when  he  perceives 
the  flambeaux-extiqguishers,  the  patent  lamps,  and  every 
thing  in  the*  first  style  of  expense.  The  company  which  he 
meets  at  Mr.  Tyler's  house,  consist  chiefly  of  the  electa 
Percival's  good  common  sense^  however,  capnot  reconcile  ti)e 
pride,  the  ibuperfluity  of  ornament  and  dress,  the  exposed 
bpsom,and.the  transparent  clothing,  with  the  prodigal  expen- 
diture of  every  thing  around  him  to  the  faith  that  teaches  us> 
thodesty,  humility, -and  self-dental  of  every  kind.  Nor  was 
he  less  surpriaed  at  the  conduct  of  l|i^fr)e«d^  Mr.  Tyler^  who 
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k  represented  with  a  continual  smile  on  his  countenance^ 
amounting  to  a  grin^  an  admirer  of  the  ladies  with  whom  he 
.coquets^  while  chastity  of  the  most  guarded  kind  presides 
over  his  expressions.  No  eqtiivoque  was  to  be  heard^  nor  a 
{irnile  which  indicated  mirth  was  to  be  seen,  in  this  assem* 
blv;  Mr.  Tyler,  good  worthy  soul,  gently  pressed  the  hands 
of^  the  fair,  or  as 

*  opportunity  occurred,  his  arm  encircled  the  slender  waist, 
and  he  $li1y  pressed  the  blushing  fair  one  to  his  bosom  ;  'for  which 
he  received,  in  return,  gentle  sighs  and  dove-like  looks,  from 
these  chastened' females  of  the  new  Jerusalem/ 

^  This  smiling  sinner  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  pious  sect; 
-and  though  a  married  man  with  two  daughters,  he  hesitates 
not  in  the  seduction  of  innocence,  and  snugly  keeps  his  chere 
iemt£,\  persuading  himself  of  his  electioUy  by  the  divine  faith 
which  he  professes,  by  which  he  is  perfectly  assured  that  all 
liis  sins  will  fee  pardoned.     '  For,  is  it  not  said,'  says  Mr. 
Tyler,  that/ Jesus  Christ  is  the  friend  of  sin7iers?  If  we 
never  sin;  lie  died  in  vaui,  for  he  died  to  save   us  iiimen^ 
With  this  comfortable  and  convenient  doctrine,  he  quiets  all  hid 
scruples,  and  settles  alibis  peccadillos  with  the  utmost  sang 
froidy  convinced  that  good  works  are  of  no  avail .  without  ^ 
jTrtzVA  and  saving  grace ^  in  which  commodities  he  abounds^ 
Percival  EUingford  is  soon   disgusted  with  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  e&c/,*. proceeding  from  one  step  to  another,  he  turns  his\ 
hack  on  puUie  worship,  but  not  without  having  tried  the 
established  church,  in  which  he  finds  as  much  want  of  refor^* 
mation  as  in  the  state.     He  theti  commences  staunch  patriot 
and  n  free  thinker yiiW  he  plunges  into  a  vortex  of  errors  and 
delusions.     HLs  fortune  is  daily  diminished;  he  becomes  the 
tool  of  political  swindlers;  with  whom  he  riots  in  dissipation. 
Having  at  last  lost  a  sum  of  money  at  the  gaming  table,  he  is 
ab9Ut  to  bIo\v  his  brains  out,  when  he  is  prevented  by  the 
amiable  Miss  Cliarlotte  Tyler,-  the  youngest  daughter  of  his 
methodist  friend.     This  amiable  girl  brings  Percival  Elling- 
/prd  to  his  senses,*  and  as  hismiiui  has  been  rather  bewildered 
than  corrupted,  she  le^ds  him  back  to  the  right  path,  in  which 
he  takes  common  sense  for  his  guide.     He  makes  an  offer  of 
•his  hand  to  his  amiable  preserver,  and  retires  with  her  to 
EUingford  Hall,  after  clearing  it  of  the  efect,  whom  he  had 
before  peopled  it  with,  and  lives  like  a  rational  being.     We 
have  extracted  the  following  letter,  as  a  specimen  of  the  party 
left  in  EUingford  Hall^  when  Percival  set  out  on  foot  to  re- 
form the  world,  and  make  \t  believe  ih^t faith  without  works 
lAras  all  sufficient : 
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'  HONRWtBip  8IRB, 

'  I  must  make  bold  to  acquaint  jrour  bonner^ 
tbat  we  five  all  agping  here  to  sixes  and  seveus,  as  I  may  aay : 
first,  Sirr,  ihe  old  woman  ih^i  purtended  to  have  her  fingers  dis- 
aUed  with  the  ritewmatisf  thought  fit  t»  decamp  with  seren  c^ 
your  honner's  best,  large,  silver  table-spoones ;  I  have  got  her* 
aafe,  and  hiean  to  have  her  brought  up  at  the  next  *sises :  then, 
Sirr,  the  young  woman  as  we  all  pitied  so  much,  if  your  hotioer 
pleases  to  recollect,  she  as  had  been  subjeet  to  a  dropsical  coni-' 
plaint  for  some  years,  I  have  found  out  that  the  go^^brBOthing 
'creter  has  been  always  eased  of  her  complaiot  si  the  ei>d  of  m 
lew  months,  and  haa  already  burdened  the  parrish  wiih  seven 
children ;  and,  last  week,  she  was  delivered,  in  your  honner^s 
bouse,  of  as  fine  a  boy  as  ever  I  clapt  my- eyes  on,  which  was  a 
greate  scandall !  and  worse  than  all^  she  sweates  it  is  yoar  hon^ 
ner'a  own  !  Now^  moreover,  Sirr,  the  iiian  as  we  thoughl  ae 
lame,  and,  aatbe  good-fomothiog  surgeon  said,  had  a  withered 
ieg-^(but  more  of  the  surgeon  bereaTten)     Now,  bonnenred  Sirr, 
as  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  this  man  is  not  l^une  at  all, 
fbr  I  myself  caug|t>t  him  dancing  in  the  ropm  wb^pe  tbd  young 
woman  lays-in   who,  it  seems,  is  his  own  sistei;,  ^nd;they  lay'd 
the  scheme  together,  I  dare  swear,  to  say  you  was  the  fiaihcrof 
the  child';  but  it's  as  like  the  surgeon  as  ever  2  peas,  and  I  dare. 
w:agep  my  life  it's  hj^'n;  for  he  was  always  tampering  about  the 
young  woman  somehow,  and  shut  up  with  het^for  hours,  and 
the  iiket/that,  you  know,  Sirr;  she^s  what  you  may  call  a  pretty 
looking,  young  body  enough.     Hewsomever,  Sirr,  I  know  ypur 
konner  would  pot  touch  her:  but,  dh,  this  wicked  stir g^cm  f  he 
used  Go  have  ever  ^o  muoh  money  o^me  to  buy  expensive  medi-* 
cint^>  he  used  to  say,  which  he  waiR  ^hligated  toihive  fcit  the  sick,  • 
and  then^^  Sirr,  he  used  to  buy  winde  and  li(X]uor  with  tfaemoDeyv 
and  bring  in^his  crew>  and  come  and  carouse,  and  niak^  your 
honner's  dwelling  qo  better  non  a  bear-garden.     It  was  in  vaine 
that  I  'postulated  with  him  about  it,,  he  only  ci^rsedme  for  an 

^  old  fool,  and  told  me  to  go  and  think  about  t  other  world,  while 
he  and  bis  friends  would  enjoyj  the  gdt>d  things  of  this,  till  they  * 

,  were  got  as  old  and  as  grey-headed  as  myself:  y^et  this  man  that 
could  socorsci  and  talk  o(  this  world,  purtcnded  to  your  bonner 
that  the  noetbodist  preacher  had  made  a  converte  of  him,  and 
the  virtues  of  your  honner  had  saf^tifkd  him'J  and  Fve  heard 
since,  from  a  great  manny,  tbat  the  stirgeon*s  a»l^  an  infideU 
as  ever  broke  bread,  the  more's  the  pitty^  I  told  bUn,  after  hi» 
fleerings  at  me,  asliow  your  honner  had  appmnted  me-  stemrard 
in  your  absence,  aiul  that  I  woi^ld  not  see  your  substance  wasted  ; 
he  told  me  to  go  and  hang  myself — but  I  hope  I  has  more  grace 
-^tholigh  they  are  enough  to  provoke  a  saint  This  wicked  • 
surgeon  encourages  all  the  objects  of  your  charity  in  rebellicHiy 
and  only  laugh  and  scoff  at  Whatever  I  tell  them;/ so  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  write,  and  tell  you  the  whole  of  their  purceedingSm 
Pray,  your  honner,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  beg  you  will  give  my 
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Tiind  remembrance  to  Humphrey — ^your  honour  ha$  uol  a  more 
fkithfuller  servaht  breatliing,  excepting,    . 

HONNERRED    SIRB, 

^  Your  honner's  servaut  to  corrtYhand, 

Andrew  Win f  £11  TO E\' 

We  c^n,  recommend  tbjs  little  pfoduction  for  liB  good 
9eiise>  pointed  r/emajksy.  ai^  well-teiafK^rod  pleasanlt'y> 

Art.  VH.^— i>G[^mo«ii  Ori^ntaks  lllt^res;  or^  th^  Wor-' 

.  ^Aie5  o/*  Df^on:  a  Wor^^xiphetein  the  lives  and  fortunes 

of  the  mostfamom  Divinely  Statesmen,  Swordsmen^  P^M* 

'sicians^  Writer^^  and  other  eminent  Persons^  Natives  of 

that  most j^ble,  Province^  froyi  hefQre  the  INormai^^QQUi^ 

quest^dp^jtqth^  present  (fge,are  n;Lemori^e(i,  ipiq^^alr 

^.  phabetii^l  qr/ler>^ ptif  of  the  most  approved  ^i{tti^r^,]^th 

\   ij^  Piiut,i^nd\M^  in  which  an  Jcoowitisgivejh 

,  not  only,  qf  (fiv0r>si  V€^  dejservin^  Persom  (many,(jf  whicf^ 

were  n^per .^tfiprto  n^adc  public),  but  of  sep^ral  ajfcienf 

end  nol^e  Pa^ilies';^. their  Se^ts  qnd  Habi^tqti^df;  thj$ 

Distai^ce  ,'th^if   b^fir  as  to  thfi  n^^f  great  J^qfi)^^{  iheir 

Coats,  of  j^rpis  fairly  cut^;  mih  other  thtpgsim  l^s^j^roj 

'  Jitablei.  f^(m  pleasant  ax^d  delig^tfuL    By  Jof^n.Pi^ifice^ 

'   Vican  of  permjPQpi^^y,ia^tA^  same  Coi{n^.^    A  nev^ 

.    Ed^tifofi ^v^ith ^ptes.     i^n^pn^, 'for  Rees  and  Cv^tia,  Ply- 

ipoi^tfe ;  ,,ljpl?^ip,   T^^G\^}  \    j.o|^w^a9,  Xioodop,,      18 10* 

Rqya};  Q^^K^o^  4  .G^i^ie^as ;  sv^^  Quartp,  Sj*  133}.  6<J. 

*rHEf  study  of  tbpd^aphy'  and  topograpliical  anti<juitics, 
of  which  Leland/  in  tlie  days  of  ilenry  the  Eighibj  may  be 
considered  as  the  father  and  p;"ince,  CQmmunit-ated  itaelf  into 
the  WjBsteri;^  cornier  of  our  island  at  an  early  pcnod;  and  tho 
county  of  Devon,  happy  in  many  more  essential  advantages, 
19;  also  fortunate  itji  the  production  oi  children,  grateful 
Enough  iox  h^r  bounties  towards  them  to  repay  htr  with  tlie 
tribute  of  their  praise  and  reverence.  It  is  true  that,  during 
the  laat  centurv,  while  the  taste  for  county-history  has  been 
60  v^ry  generally  diffused  throughout  the  literary  part  of  th^ 
nationj^  Devon  appear*  to  have  hardly  kept  e\'en  pace  with 
many  niQre  unimportant  districts.  Polwliele's  massy  ^nd 
uniSnishf  d  history,  is,'We  believe',  the  only  topographical  woi*k 
pf  any  great  consequence  to  which  she,  has,  in  these  latter 
days,  givep  birth ;  and  ikm  is  the  more  extraordinary,  ag  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  industry  pf  times  immedjatoly  pre?; 
ceding,  are  .rc4n^rka|tily  ^mple. 
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Among  the  first  of  the  Devonshire  antiquaries  stands  the 
name  of  Thomas  Westcott^  who,  though  but  a  younger  son; 
enjoyed  the  a^antage  of  a  liberal  education;  and  having 
successively  been  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  and  a  traveller,  retired  in 
middle  life  (his  father  and  eldest  brothers  being  dead)  to  the 
£miily  seat  at  Raddon  in  the  parish  of  Shobrook,- about  the 
end  ot  the  sixteenth  ceotury,  anddrew^  up  two  lai^ge  volumes 
of  topographical  antiquities,  the  one  entitled,  '  A  View  of 
Devonshire)  by  T.  W.**  the  other  ^  An  Acount  of  the  Pedi- 
grees and  Matches  of  most  of  the  antient  and  eminent  gentry 
of  this  courity,  with  their  coats  of  arms/  His  own  account 
of  the  inducements  which  led  him  to  the  composition  of  the 
£rst  of  th^se  works,  is,  ^  that  Jbeing  in  presence  of  an  honoar- 
nble  parsonage,  Edward,  Earl  of  Bathj^  it  pleased  him,  in 
discourse  of  the  state  of  this  country,  to'  propbse  certain 
questibns  to  those  present.  To  some  of  which'Mr.  Westoott 
having  fetVed 'a  more  satisfactory  ansVver  than  on  tfie  suddain 
^as  Expected,  he  thereupon  became  th6  primum  mobile  of 
that  discourse  which  after waid  was  written  by  him  on  this 
JBubjeet. ':  For,  at  the  next  fit  opportunity,  his  lordship  power- 
fully pereuaded,  cheerfully  animated,  and  seriously  required 
him  to  undertake  this  worthy  woi*k.  And  though  at  first  he 
maide  si  resolute  refusal,  pleading  inal)ility  and  unfitness  herein^ 
yet  at  length,  tlie  tioble  earFs  persuasions  were  sp  powerful, 
and  Kis  ce^mmands  so  obligittg,  that  he  undertook  the  bii^i- 
ness.*-^*  ki  ^hich  work,'  says  Prince,  'after  ah  elaborate 
introduction,' he  gives'  an  account  of  the  denomination  of  this 
country,  that  is  called  Deiron,  quasi  de  Avon,  wWch  in  the 
Saxon  language  signifies  a  river ;  abounding  (as  it  doth)  with 
rivers:  and  he  pix)ceeds  to  give  an  history  of  this  shire,  by 
following  the  several  rivers  herein;  speaking  of  towns,  pa- 
rishes^ gentlemen's  seats,  and  the.  like,  as  they  are  situated 
upon  or  near  t^i^m.  He  describeth  also  the  nature  of  the 
soyl,  of  the  inh3bitants,  of  the  government,  civil,  military, 
^nd  ecclesiastical;  and  many  oflier  things  of  good  remark, 
wherein  (Lp  give  him  his^  due)  he  sheweth  much  reading  and 
industry,  mixed  with  wit  and  fancy/ 

The  branch  of  Westcot,  from  which  our  antiquary  de- 
scended, was  probably  a  younger  branch  of  Westcot,  of 
Westcot  in  Marwood,  ne^r  Bideford,  a  very  ancient  family, 
the  representative  of  which  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.,  inter- 
marrying with  the  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  of  Wor- 
cestershire, became  the  father  of  the  celebrated  judge  Little- 
ton ][who  assumed  the  name  of  his  mother's  family)  and  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Lord  Lyttleton. 

The  fortunes  of  the  younger  branch  were  ruined  (as  mt^ 
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▼cry  zealous  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Besides  the  Worthiies '  of  Devon,  of  which  the^  original  ' 
edition  was  published  in  i701,  be  was  the  author  of  the  following 
tracts,  and  of  some  controversial  treatises  that  were  never  pub- 
lished: 1.  A  sermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  in  Exeter,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  in  1674.  2.  Seasoriable- advice  to 
sober^cbristians,  preached  at  Totnes,  IltbSept»  15687.  3.  Thie 
best  refuge  in  the  worst  of  times,  sermons  preached  »i  Bercy 
Pomeroy/ oji  Whit-Sunday  ^nd  Trinity  Sunday,  when  King 
James  the  Second^  declaration  for  toleration  was  required  to 
be  published  in  parish  churches.  4.,  A  defence  of  the  Exeter 
bill  for  uniting  the  parishes,  and  settling  a  maintenance  upon 
.their  ministers.  5«  A  letter  to  a  young  d»vine,  containing  some 
brief  directions  for  composing  and  delivering  of  sermons/  Pj^e- 
face  to  the  new  edition. 

'  The  mystery  6i  popular  preaching  wasr^  a  very  different 
tbing  in  the  latter  pirt  of 'the  17th  from  what  it  is  in  the  be- 
gifanmg  of  the  JQlh  century;  and  even  ^t  the  first  of  these 
periods  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  qiiite  the  same  at 
B^ri^*  Pomeroy  near  Tbtnes  and  at  St.  Jartie/s.  In  the  davs 
of'  Qoeen  Anne,  and  two  hundred  miles  frbni'  the  metropolis^ 
pien  still  wore  the  cloaths  which  their  grandfathers  had  worn; 
and  listened  to;  the  sermons  which  their  grandfathers  had 
heard,  in  the  times 'of  the  great  rebellion.  Accordingly  let 
not  the  antiquarian  readers  of  our  day  lay  down  the  book 
now  before  them  in  disgust  upon  seeing  the  comparatively 
modern  date  of  17OI!  in  the  title-page,  aiidiiearing  that  the 
author  of  it  was  the  Smith  or  Hewlittof  only  three  01*  foui^ 
generation^  past.  Although  the  Guardian  Arid  Spectator 
were  then  lying  on  all  the  fashionable  bredkfa^t  tabids  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  John  Prince  is  more  worthy,  from  liis  style  and 
sentiments,  of  being  ranked  on  tbe  shelf  "with  Master  John 
Reinolds  (the  author  of  God's  Rev'engfe  against  Murther)^ 
than  with  either  Steele,  or  Addisoq. 

Pdr  specimen^  of  this  ornate  and  courtly  mode  of  compos 
sition,'  letour  readers  take  the  following  description  of  the' 
person  and  accomplishments  of  Sir  William  Petre,  the  ce- 
lebrated secretary  of  state  to  Henry  the  flighth,  and  three 
successive  princes, 

*  Being  there/  (i.  e.  at  court)  KI  Henry  was  soon  enamouired 
pf  him,  for  h^  found  his  capacity  was  contemplative,  and  his 
genius  aptive;  observing,  rather  than^  reading,  with  his  eye, 
more  on  men  than  books.;  studying  'behaviour,  rather  than 
motion  ;  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than  knowing;  and  not  to 
err  in  the  main,  rather  than  to  be  excellent  in  circumstance, 
His  body  set  off  his  parts  with  a  grave  dignity  of  presence, 
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rather  than  a  toft  beauty  of  aspect ;  bi>  favour  was  motie  taking 

^ithan  hU  colour,  and. his  motion  mofe  than  favour;  and  all  waa 

auch>  as  n^de  hit  early  viees  blutb^  aqdi  bi9  riper  virtues  shine/ 

*     "■ 

Kof  dofst  hit  mode  of  i^aofiing  savDiir  more  of  oaodem 
fkgeneracy  than  tW  of  bis  style;  for  instance  where  he  aa- 
9erta  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Prideaux  declined  ' 
fitmi  theldoni^nt  when  one  Sir  John  Prideaux  of  Orcbartoii 
killed  Sir  WiHiaih  Jiigberiy,  of  Bigberry,  in  a  duel;  and 
where  he  denied  the  trutb  of  Sir  Henry  Pomeroy  of  Berry 
iiaving  put  an  end  to  his  |ife  upon  the  ^o\t  ground  that  a  little 
before  the  time  assigned  to  his  supposed  act  of  suicide  he 
)iad  beifueatbed  lands  for  the  redemption  of  his  soul  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Michael^s  mount  in  Cornwall.  Very  unwilling 
doth  be  seem  to  give  up  the  histories  of  Brute  and  Corinmus ; 
and  he  recounts  (with  full  as  much,  faith  as  the  reverend  Mr. 
jColtpn  of  Tiverton  has  lately  noanifested  respecting  the  in* 
visible  ghost  at  Sampford  l?everell)  the  apparition  seen  at  sed 
py' Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  the  navigator,  abd  that  of.  ^e 
^hite  birc)  which  r^ularly  visits  the  t)xenbaita  family  qq  the 
eye  of  the  disso}u|ipn  of  any  of  its  members.  '  \  ' , 

In  his  politics  our  good  parson  is  not  a  wit  less  atitiyi^te4 
than  in  bis  religion  and  bis  philosophy.  ,  The  horrible  wicked- 
i^ess  of  ^  the  gr^at  rebellion/  and  the  ^  right  divine'  of  kii^gs^ 
the  in|allibility  of  Courtiers^  and  th^  damnation  of  round 
|)<3ads  and  presbyt^rians  are  among  thp^rmest  articles  of  bis^ 
orthodox;  oreed.  Devonshire!  always  <hstingui$hed  for  attach* 
ni^ent  to  the  ih9iiarducai  caiise,  ftffords  subjects  enough  for 
fbe  feir,  eulogy  of  this  indiscriminatipg  loyalist;  yet,  not  con^** 
j^nt  with  giving  tbe  praises  justly  due  to  such  brave  c^aliers 
as  Slanaiug  and  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  he  bedaubs  Clifford 
with  panegyric  and  ^)evate^  l^onk /to  the  honours  of  an 
apotheosis.  , 

•  |Ve  /shall  say  but  a  few  words  more  with  respect  to  ar- 
rangement ;  and  this  is  certainly  as  bad  as  possible  for  a  woi^ 
,  of  th^  description  of  the  present.  The  first  idea  appears  to 
have  been  merely  of  a  kind  of  biographical. dictionary^  con- 
taining in  alphabetical  order  the  lives  of  eminent  persons^ 
natives  of  th|^  county.  But,  as  Prince  proceeded  in  his 
work  he  became  inordinately  sihitten  with  love  of  that  *  gen- 
tile study/  the  ptu*suit  of  which  be  so  feelingly  commend^ 
'in'Sir  WSliam  Pole  above  mentioned;  and  half  the  articles 
m'his  book  are  accordingly  rather  g^ealogical  notibes  of 
ramilies  than  biographical  memoirs  of  parti^ulai*  individual, 
l^or  such  a  purpose  as  this  it  is  evident  that  a  topographical 
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arrangement  would  bave  been  far  preferable  to  an  alphabeti- 
cal ;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  more  than  half  the  merit: 
and  utility  df  a  gehealogical  work  is  lost^  if  either  from  ea^ 
price  or  iilattentioti  any  important  omissions  are  allowed  to 
disfigure  it. 

Now;  sej^ing  the  temptations  to  the  aforesaid  '  gentile 
study/  which  the  County  of  Devon  presents,  we  Aall  be  fiit 
from  asserting  thiit  Pnnce  was  in  the  wrong  for  suffering 
himself  to  be  led  into  these  genealogical  disquisitions.^  In 
o|ie  respett  this  county  may  peHiaps  be  distinguished  from 
most  others.  With  fewer  families  of  great  note  and  itn* 
portaiK:e  ihati  in  almost  any  other  district  ^f  equal  extent 
throughout  the  island,  it  possesses  a  greater  number  of  ru4> 
spectable  houses  which  trace  their  descent/ maay  of  then^ 
from  times  f^nor  to  the  con<]^est,  and  whidh  have  cemaincd 
fixed  for  centuries  to  the  soil  of  Iheir  ancestors.  Besides  the 
three  families  recorded  in  the  old  ada^, 

'  Crii^y s,  Carew,  and  Coplestone, 

Whto  the  conquerof  6am^  were  at  home/ 

the  Gilberts  were  settled,  at  Manaton  in  the  time  of  dM 
confessor j,  the  Ftjilfords  have  rdsided  at  their  present  house 
of  Fulford  for  an  ascertained  period  of  above  600  years,  qimI 
in  all  probability  much  longer^  and  the  names  of  Bdgetombe^ 
Wortbi  Kelly»  Pole^  Treby,  and  some  others,  being  &e  sanM 
with  those  of  the  places  which  they  inhabit,  or  are^known  to 
have  hihabitedj  give  such  evidence  of  high  antiquity  as  niany  , 
dukes  would  be^iroud  to  possess^  but  are  unable  to  claifli^ 
The  illustrious  house  of  Grenvtlle,  frotn  which  both  th^  ex^ 
isting  family  in  Buckingb0m$hire>  and  that  which  is  now 
extinct,  of  the  Eafls  of  Bath  and  Lansdown,  derived  tbeit 
common  origin,  fixed   their  habitation  dt  Bideford  in  this 
county,  while  the  con<)iieror  waa  yet  alive^  imd  soon  afren-   . 
]|fards  removed  to  their  seat  of  Stow  in  CdrnwaU>  from  which 
the  present  house  of  the  Mar^is  of  Buckingham  received 
its  name.     Regii^ld  (the  ancestor  of  th«  English  branch  of 
Courtenay)  i?  supposed  to  hate  received  bis  establishment  ia 
Pevonshire  from  Henry  the  Second,    The  widely  extended 
iamily  of  Fortescue  is  traced  by  Sir  Willtam  Pole  to  its  md^ 
^uicient  Jeat  of  Wy^nonde^on  in  the  reign  of  John,  but  dietr 
own '  tradition  ascen4;»  to  the  era  of  the  Nordtan  invastoit  * 
The  names  of  Chichester,  Bampfylde',  Acland,  Strode,  Har^ 
riS|  Ley,  shIhI  many  others,  have  betfn  trinced  Uf  an  aknoat 
equal  anti^^ ;,  and  seveml  aii^tig  d^em  have  foi'  lbree>  foui^ 
or  five  ceutinrie^,  inhabited  the  spot  wfaitii  still  ffommuis  t« 
Jbf  i)m  Jf^file«i<e  of  th^r  femilkl*  r^^^^i^ 
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But  while  Devonshire  is  able  to  contend  for  the  antiquity  ofi 
her  principal  families  with  dny  county  in  Bpgland^  she  need 
not  yield  to  any  the  far  superior  boast  which  she  derives  from 
the  numbehr  and  eminence  of  her  real  Worthies.  We  will  not 
speak  lof  times  subsequent  to  those  in  which  the  present 
volume  was  composed,  nor  extend  our  inquiries;  beyond  the 
limits  of  Prince's  own  work,  although,  as  he  truly  slays  in  his 
preface,  he  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  fertile  subject 
before  him.  Among  her  most  eminent  divines,  we  find  the 
names  of  George  Tlakewill,  Ezekiel  Hopkins^  Prideaux^ 
Glanvilt,  and  the  venerable  Hooker.  Ainong  her  numerous 
lawyers,  who  have  attained  the  first  honours  of  their  arduous 
profession^  it  is  enough  to  select  those  of  Bractou,  Glanvil^ 
Fortescue,  in  addition  to  which,  she  may  feirly  claim,  at  least^ 
the  half  of  Littleton;  while  James  Lord  Audley,  Vere,  Mont- 
hermer;  and  Maundeville,  attest  her  military  reputation,  and 
the  lustre  of  all  the  others  is  eclipsed  by  the  names  of  Drake 
and  Raleigh,  which,  together  with  Gates  and  Gilbert,  the 
Hawkins's^  Keniplhoriie, and  Qxenham, .  preSeut  such  aeon* 
stellation  of  naval  glory,  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  annals  of 
nd  other  county  in  the  island. 

With  these  materials,  and  such  strong  inducements  to  af 
mixture  of  genealogy  and  topography,  with  his  biographical 
subjects,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Prince  adopted  the 
linmeanlng  and  school-boy  classification  vihich  the  alphabet 
presents,  instead  oF  making  the  historical  circuit  of  his  county, 
stopping  at  every  town  or  ancient  seat,  as  it  came  in  his  in^ay, 
omitting  no  family  of  consequence  auddwelling  on  all  re- 
markable and  memorable  characters,  whether  of  family  or  not, 
as  he  arrived  at  the  places  df  their  birth.  But  this  has  not 
been  his  plan;  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truly^  we  have  to  blame 
him  for  heavier  faults  than  those  ^  imperfect  or  b;^d  arrange-^ 
ment.  Any  person,  but  little  acquainted  with  Devonshire, 
will  be  apt  to  wondtr,  on  taking'up  a  book  which' is  considered 
as  containing  a  general  account  of  the  biographical  and  gene- 
alogical antiquities  of  the  county,  to  find  that  names  of  so 
much  eminence.,  and  families  of  so  high  antiquity  and  respect- 
ability, as  those«  of  Northcote,  Fursdon,  Gv\7nne,  Worth, 
Cholwich,  Tuckfield,  'Walsond,  and  laimbers  morej  are 
])asded  over  in  utter  silence;  and  he  wiU  smile  on  being  in- 
forhied  of  the  petty  spite  which  report  assigns  to  the  author^ 
who,  We  are  told,  took  this  method  of  beidg  revenged  upon 
lion-sMbScribers,  that  those  who  would  not*contribute  to  the 
Expense  of  his  Undertaking,  should  undergo  die  mortification 
6f  b^ing  Excluded  from  the  immortality  which  he  was  pre- 
paring f  br  their  co-equals.    But  that  the  editor  of  Aib  work.* 
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rnay  collect  from  Prince)  by  ibe  extravagonce  of  Thomas 
Westcol  the  grandson  of  the  antiquai-y.  But  whether  any  of 
the  same  name  and  dejicent  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  the  editor  of  the  present  publication  does  hot  inforni 
us. 

The  date  of  the  compilation  of  Westcot's  Treatise  is  not 
mentioned;  and  i^'e  are  ignorant  whether  the  precedence  in 
point  of  time  is  due  to  him,  or  to  either  and  which  of  his 
contemporary  antiquaries,  Sir  William  Pole,  and  Risdbn. 
Sir  William  was  bo^-n  at  Shute  (the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for 
seven  generations,  and  which  continues  to  be  the  principal 
residence  of  his  descendants),  and  havitig  gone  through  his 
education  at  Oxford,  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  chosen  AutiiHin  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  i  56o. 
Afterwards,  succeeding  to  the  family  estates,  he  served  the 
office  of  high  sherifF  in  the  last  year  of  £lizabeth^  and  ia 
l6d6  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 

*  He  was  endowed/  says  Prince,  '  with  excellerit  parts,  and 
adorned  #ith  great  accomplishments  ;  and,  as  What  tnamels 
and  adds  loveliness  to  all  the  other,^  .beautified  with  a  Very  civil, 
courteous,  and  obliging  carriage  and  disposition,  which  indeed, 
is  the  true  gentility.  He  \^as  learned  also,  not  only  in  the. 
laws,  but  other  polite  matters :  he  was  very  laborious  in'  the 
study  of  antiquities,  especially  those  of  his  own  county,  and  a 
great  lover  of  that  venerable  employment.  A  sufficient  confir- 
mation we  have  in  thbse  many  volumes  of  MSS.  on  this  argu- 
ment, which  he  left  behind  hita.  A  few,  out  of  many  more  that 
were  lost,  are  yet  iii  being; 'those  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  peruse  are  these  following :  1.  The  description  of  Devonshire, 
in  two  volumes  in  folio,  MS.  wbith  contain,  an  accoimt  of  the 
several  parishes  in  our  county  (b'eginriing  at  the  east,  and  com- 
ing round  to  the  north),  with  the  most  eminent  manors  that 
aire  in  them,  whose  originally  they  were,  and  whose  since :  the! 
gentry  therein,  with  an  account  of  most  of  their  matched  and 
issue.  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  the  several 
ancient  baronies  of  this  county,  whose  they  were,  the  particular 
barons  of  each,  and  their  successors;  together  with  a  list  of  the 
knights  of  Devon,  under  the  several  kings'  Weighs  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  df  the  most  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen ;  with  k 
catalogue  df  the  high  sheriffs  of  this  county.  A  very  useful  ^nd 
elaborate  work ;  from  whose  lamp  bur  Risdon  himself  acknow- 
ledges he  received  light  in  his  Survey  of  Devon,  written  with 
1  great  judgment  and  faithfulness  from  the  records  of  the  Tower, 
the  Herald's  office;  original  deeds  and  charters,  &c,' 

This  work,  we  are  informed  in  a  note  of  the  editor's^  Wds 
{Niblishediu  1791  by  the  kte  Sir  *John  Pole  (or  Dela  Poltt 
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as  be  cl^ose  to  style  liimself,  a  wanton  alt^aUon  of  an  old 
family  name  which  the  present  baronet  has  very  sensibly  dis* 
carded).  The  remainder. of  whaj  Pripce  jcallsj  *  the  ^orks  of 
Sir  William  Pqie/  consist  wholly  in  collections  of  old  deeds 
and  charters,  extracts  from  Doomsday  Book,  8cc.  Scc«  which 
have  neyer  been  published,  and  are  perhaps  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence at  present^  thougl^  t^ey  were  known  to  Pnnce  at  th^ 
commer^cement  of  the  last  century.  Many  more.  Prince 
says,  were  destroyed  in  the  ti^es  of  the  ^reat  rebellion;  so 
that  we  fully  agr^ee  with  our  historian  in  hi3  conclusion,  thatj 
'  from  all  these  pa^ges^  well  considered,  it  plainly  appears 
how  very  inc^pstrious  this  gentleman  was;-  hpw  hie  choj^e  to 
lay  out  his  time  in  higher  aucl  nobler  gratifications  than  what 
sensuality  affqrds;  and  how  he  applied  himself  tp  tfaiU  gentile 
study  of  antiquities  for  more  than  twenty  years  tocher.'    , 

The  last  of  the  three  students  ip  thisj^en^iYc  science,  whom 
we  have  already  noticed,  was  l^'ri^tfam  Riedon,  who  was  born 
at  Winscot,  near  Great  Torrington  (now  the  property  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  bart)  and,  having  been  liberally  educated 
at  O^fordi  Sjettlf^d  at  the  place  of  his  birth^  where  he  also 
died,  at  a  very  i^lvanced  age,  in  164O.    His 

*  Chorographical  description,  pr  survey,  of  the  county  of  Devpn, 
with  the  city  and  county  of  {Ixeter;  containing  matter  of  his- 
tory, antiquity,  chronplogy ;  the  nature  of  the  country,  commo- 
dities ai|4  goff^rnipent  thereof;  with  sundry  other  things  worthy 
observation,  collected  by  the  travel  of  T.  Risdpn  of  Winscot. 
gent,  for  the  love  of  his  country  and  cquntrymen,  in  that  pro- 
vince/ was  begun,  as  Prince  tells  us>  in  X605,  but  not  finished 
till  163Q.  ^'fte  greatest  misfortune,^  he  contint|es,  'which! 
know  do^s  attend  this  work  is,  that  arnong  the  various  copies 
which  are  abroad  ipl  the  hancls  of  sundry  gentle^fien  of  this 
county  (whi^reof  I  nave  seen  very  many),  hajrdly  any  too  of 
th^m  agree  together,  but  hav^  severally  Either  something  redun- 
dant pr  deficient,  which  the  either  hath  not/ 

What  is  becQmq  qf  Westcpt's  '  View  pf  Devonsbire,'  the 
first  of  the  works  just  noticed,  whether  it  has  ever  been  pub* 
lished  since  Prince's  time,  or  whether,  if  still  existing  in  MS. 
U  is  a  work  containing  much  informatict^  of  consequence 
bes^s  what  is  to  be  found  in  Poli^  and  Risdon,  the  present 
editor  has  no  where  informed  us.  But,  with  regard  to  Ris- 
don,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  oommunicatifig  the  foii^m'mg 
note  of  the  editor>^  p.  705:  • 

*  Of  the  work  here  alluded  to,  there  never  was  a  corred 
edition  published;,  but  early  in  the  last  century  a  copy  of  Ri** 
don's  MS.  iell  into  the  hands  of  Qur),  the  noted  4wok8cilev  ift 
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Londim,  nrfao  extracted  from  it  sqcb  peril  as  he  cdneeivitid  wimld 
best  sujt  bi«  purpose,  and  printed  them.  Before  the  publication, 
bowever»  he  seems  to  have  though^  it  necepisiary  to  make  apl 
addition  to  bis  work,  which  he  accomplished^ by  making  furthei^ 
selections^  and  attaching  them  in  the  way  of  ;^n  sfppendLx  of 
continuation,  with  occasional  references  to  the  former  part, :  ta 
1772,  Mr.  William  Chappie  of  Exeter  announced  for  publica- 
tion, '-i4  correct  edition  of  Risdon*s  survey,  toith  exjtlanatQtu 
notes  md  some  requisite  addittons,*  He  was,  however,  induciea 
to  alter  his  original  plan,  and  to  commence  a  New  Survey  of 
D&ooa,  in  which  ^the  greater  part  6f  Risdon  was  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. He  died  when  be  bad  madfe  but  little  progress  in  hi$ 
undertaking,  and  the  part  which  was  finished  (the  general  de^ 
^pription  (f  the  eourity  only)  was  published  in  1785.  A  correct 
edition  of  Risdcm's  survey  cf  Devon^  printed  from  a  genuine 
copy  pf  the  original  MS,  which  appears  to  have  been  revi^d  by 
ttbe  author  himself,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  publication.  This 
edition  will  be  accoirmanied  by  notes,  wherein  the  names  of  the 
present  possessors  of  the  di&rent  estates  will  be  men|:ionei^ 
auid,  where  practicable,  the  despents  traced  from  the  period  ia, 
which  Eisdon  wrote,  down  to  the  present  time/ 

The' gemuine  copy/  from  the  'original  MS/  tippetxHng 
to  have  been  revised  by  the  authoraimself,  souuis^l^itl^ 
too  much  like  the  hackneyed  language  of  advertisement  for 
us  to  {Jace  any  impHcit  confidence  in  the  full  extent  oi^  aticb 
magnificent  pretensions;  and  t^rince'a  declaration  in  the  te9:t: 
concerning  the  discrepancy  of  copies^  leads  U3  to  fear  that^ 
notwithstanding  tbe  apparent  revisal  by  die  iiutbor  himself^ 
the  apjproacbiiq^  publication  may  not  h^ve  all  the  accuracy 
which  it  claims^  and  which  in  a  work  of  this  nature  is  so 
essential  a  qualification.  However^  we  think  the  county  will 
be  greatly  indebted  to  tbe  editors,  for  publishing  even  from  an 
incorrect  copy  of  90  valuable  9  work  as  Risdon's^  if  only 
common  pains  are  taien  by  them  to  amend  tbe  incprr^t*^ 
nesses;  ana  supply  the  deficiencies  as  often  as  it  lies  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  Besides  the  three  above  mentioned  wortbie^s^ 
and  oiF  earlier  date  jthap  the  oldest  of  them,  was  John  Hooker^ 
alias  Vowell^  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  whd  was 
born  about  1^^.  His  anjtiquarian  labQlir^  were  by  no  m^n$ 
confi^ned.to  bis -own  county,  for  which  reason  we  mentioU 
liim^ter  the  odiers  whose  works  do  not  extend  beyond  tho^e 
limits*  Tbe  work  by  wfaich  be  is  most  generally  known  at 
Ae  present  day  is  his  tramllatioa  of  Girsddus  (>ainforensis,  an4 
additioii  to.  the  cfaronicles  of  kelimd^  publi^ed  in  the  aeeond 
Volume  of  Holinsbed.  But  his  ^  S3^no{^  ChorographicaU ; 
or  an  historical  record  of  the  province  of  Devon,  wherein  he 
giv^s  an  account  of  tbe  soil,  air,  commodities^  natidif^j  go- 
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yerament  ecclesiastical,  civil,  milttaryi  first  fruits,  tenllis,  pa« 
troD8;.subsidies,  castles,  parks,  gentry,  armories,  &c.  ?cc.  of 
the  county,  is  the  only  work  which  requires  notice  in  this 
place,  and  that  only  as  one  to  \*hich  Prince  makes  frequent 
reference  in  the  work  now  before  us,  since  we  know  not 
whether  it  has  ever  been  published,  or  whether  it  still  exists 
in  MS.  any  more  than  that  of  Westcot's  before  mentioned. 
The  new  editor  says  nothing  about  it ;  the  notice  which  Prince 
takes  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

*  This  book  was  never  printed ;  but  goes  up  and  down  the 
county  in  MS.  from  hand  to  hand:  which,  upon  the  author's 
death*  was  put  into  judge  Doderidge's  hands  (who  was  a  learned 
antiquary)  to  correct  and  fit  it  for  the  press.  And  I  have  seen 
a  copy  thereof  in  the  possession  of  John  Eastchurch,  of  Wood, 
gent,  wherein  that  great  lawyer  bad  marked  many  things  which 
he  thought  fit  to  be  expunged ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  added  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Zach.  Pasfield,  of  Pasvie  (whom  I  take  to  be  a 
printer  or  a  stationer),  in  which  we  have  a  recommendation  of 
the  work  to  the.  press.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  this  book  never  yet  came  under  the  press.' 

More  than  a  hundred  years  after  Hooker's  death,  his  office 
of  chamberlain  was  filled  by  Izacke,  who  availed  himself  oiF 
the  opportunities  his  situation  afforded  to  compose  his  '  Me- 
morialls  of  tl^e  city  of  Exeter,'  a  booTc  better  known  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  closes  the  liist  of  what 
may  strictly  be  called  county-authorities  for  Prince's  valuable 
and  amusing,  but  ill-arranged,  imperfect,  and  pedantic  work, 
the  re-publication  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  present 
article. 

*  John  Prince,'  says  our  editor,  Vwasljorn  in  the  year  1643  at 
K^wnham  Abbey,  in  the  parish  of  Ax  minster.  He'  was  the 
son  of  Bernard  Prince  ;  and  his  mother,  whose  name  ,v^ as  Mary, 
was  allied  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Crockers  of  Lynham,  in 
the  county  of  Devon.  In  I660,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Brazen  !Nose  College,  Oxford;  and  in  1664- took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  appears  t6 
hajre  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  at  Bideford, 
as,  curate  to  Mr.  Arthur  Giffbrd,  at  whose  decease  He  removed 
to  Exeter,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  »St.  Martin's- church. 
About  that  time  he  obtained  the  degree  of  nvaster  of  afts  from 
the  wniversity  of  Cambridge,  having  become  ft  member  of  Caius 
College.  From  Exeter  he  removed  to  the  vicara(ge  of  Totnea, 
which  be  held  about  six  years;  and  in  l68t,  he  was ^preferre<jl 
by  Sir  Edward:  Seymour  to  the  viqarage  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
which  he  held  unto  the  time  of  hisdea^h  in  17'23,  a  period  of 
42  jears..    He  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  preacher,  and  » 
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gf  rou8  sen^tion  ;  for  the  part  of  the  face  or  head  thus  smitten, 
swells  and  burns  with  a  crimson  heati  often  accompanied  with 
intense,  fever,  the  skin  peels  off,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
European  soldier,  under  a  fatiguing  march,  throw  away  his  fire- 
lock, and  fling  himself  despondent  on  the  grass,  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  first  fatal  symptom  of  the  dreaded  fever  of  the  climate. 
The  remedy  is,  however,  simple  and  efficacious,  and  particularly 
enters  into  the  department  of  the  officious  female  Creole.  She 
fills  with  fresh  wrfter  a  long  phi^l,  such  as  we  generally  use  for 
preserving  pickles,  and  placing  a  piece  of  distended  linen  on  the 
wide  mouth,  applies  it  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  in  a  fewminutes 
the  water  bi^bbles,  and  seems  to  boil  with  the  extracted  fire/ ^ 

St.  Domingo  seems  very  ifich  in  woods  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. The  Manchineel  tree  supplies  a  beautiful  wood  for 
furniture.  It  is  shaded,  like  marble,  with  green  and  yellow 
veins;  but  the  operation  of  sawing  it  into  planks,  is  dangerous, 
as  it  contains  an  acrid  juice,  one  particle  of  which  falling  into 
the  eye,  would  cause  inflammation.  The  wood  issuscep^ 
tible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish.  The  capa^  whichisa  solid 
texture  and  almost  impervious  to  worms,  is  particularly  .suited 
for  the  sheathing  of  vessels.  The  satin  wood,  of  the  white 
and  yellow  species,  is  said  to  be  heavier  than,  that  of  the  East 
Indies.  Ebony  is  in  great  abundance.  The  author  mentions 
a  dwarf  tree  of  the  palmetto  genus,  the  berries  of  which  yield 
a  juice,  which,  when  rubbed  on  tlie  temples  an4  the  back  of 
the  neck,  is  said  to  exhilarate  the  spirits.  The  natives  call  it 
an  enlivener  of  the  brain.  The  plantain  and  the  banana  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  common  people.  Vanilla  is 
indigenous  in  the  unfrequented  woods.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  the  quassia  amara  and  the  simaruba  *  Cotton  requires 
little  more  than  planting.'  The  fruits  and  nutritive  roots  are 
said  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Jamaica,  but  n^ore 
abundant.  Flowers  of  various  scents  and  hues,  adorn  the 
scene. 

The  Spanish  division  of  Hispanola  is  computed  to  contain 
104,000  persons  of  all  ages.  The, European  Spaniards,  who 
are  comparatively  few,  consist  principally  of  Catalonian  ad- 
venturers. The  natives  are  said  to  be  healthy,  strong  and  agile* 

In  cap.  xiv.  the  author  specifies  the  advantages  which  are 
likely  to  result  to  this  country  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Hispanola.  The  following  remarks  are  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  those  who  trade  to  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements; from  the  neglect  of  the  cautions  which  they  contain, 
many  of  our  speculative  countrymen  have  sustained  no  incon. 
siderable  injury: 

*  A  small  and  judicious  selection  of   goods,    commands  a 
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greater  profit  than  a  kf^e  quantit j  of  ioditcriminate  artidai, 
of  wfatcb,  perhaps,  one  third  are  of  no  local  utility  whaieTet. 
For  instance,  should  we  not  think  it  the  height  of  foihr,  to  send 
out  a  cargo  of  tea-pots  to  a  country  where  tea  is  onSy  sold  ia 
apothec^ies  shops  a^  a  drug,  yet  of  a  similar  nature  are  many 
of  the  ahipments  one  meets  with^  abroad  in  these  speculatire 
days,  when  every  .mechanic  and  tradesman  becomes  merchant, 
not  content  with  the  sure  and  plodding  means  of  acquiring 
riches  his  own  domestic  trade  afibrds.  How  usual  is  it  at  the 
llreseut  moment  to  hear  4he  adventurer  to  Boenoe  Ayres,  for 
«zamf^e^  lament  his  losses,  and  curse  the  resources  of  the 
country,  yet,  w^e  he  simply  to  sum  up  the  goods  wbkii  have 
been  ^t^nt  thither,  and  then  the  population  to  consume  them»  he 
would  find  the  shipments  have  exceeded  it  in  the  ratio  of  t(sn  to 
one,  srnd  that  half  of  the  former,  from  (heir  kinds  and  qualities 
would  not  sell  there  at  the  best,  of  times/ 

The  author  recommends  the  Irisk  Catholics,  wbose  poverty 
compels  them  to  abandon  their  native  comitry  to  «eek  s  set* 
dement  in    Hispanola, 


*  Here/  says  he,  *  n^ight  they  receive  lands  of  a  most  fertile 
nature,  on  which  a  single  man  can,  with  ease,  raise  6000lbs.  of 
cotton  annually,  beside  the  vegetables  for  his  sustenance,  and  be 
able  to  procure  the  other  necessaries  of  life  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
What  a  cheering  prospect  would  these  neglected  plains  then 
present;  their  tillers  ceasing  to  strug^e  with  want  find  wretch* 
edness,  new  villages  would  rise  in  the  (ksert^  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness would  become  tlie  habitation  of  man,  its  wild  fertility 
wafted  beyond  the  seas,  would  again  alleviate  (be  wants  and  dis* 
tresses  of  their  own  native  country,  by  a  supply  of  new  materialst 
atid  thus,  instead  of  being  lost  to  the  state  which  gave  thesa 
birth,  by  this  means  they  would  continue  to  be  useful  to  it,  and 
bear,  at  least,  a  reflected  part  in  its  prosperity  and  advancement. 
A  recurrence  to  the  commercial  scale  of  those  countries  which 
aiTord  materials  to  the  cotton  manufactures^  will  prove  that  this  is 
not  a  visionary  idea ;  for  a  colony  thus  constituted,  besidi^s  sup- 
plying those  manufactories  with  a  superior  quality  of  the 
article,  which  is  what  they  most  want,  as  leaving  a  doubla  pro^ 
to' the  nation,  it  would  be  found  of  double  service,  should  for* 
tuitouff  accidents  deprive  her  of  the  other  main  sources;  her 
workmen  would  no  longer  be  at  a  stand,  and  the  active  spirit  of 
fai^r  tradesmen  would  not  languish  for  the  want  of  raw  materials/ 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  presents  us  with  some 
desultory  and  miscellaneous  information  respecting  the  Spa- 
nish settlements  on  the  continent  of  Am^erica.  The  Spanish 
,  possessions  in  America  are  divided  into  four  vice*royaIties> 
those  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santa  Fe.  *  Be- 
tides these  there  are  six  captain-generaldbips^  viz.  (Sancaary  * 
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Pueito  Ricoy  Cuba,  GQatimala^  Chilij  mi  the  Philippine 
islands  in  Asia,  with  respective  governors  in  Hispanola  and 
the  Floridas/  These  extensive  regions  have  ah  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  of  seven  archbishdps,  and  thirty  suffragan  bishops. 
The  king  proposes  the  different  candidates  for  the  vacant 
sees,  and  the  pope  confirms  the  choice.  The  parochial  clergy 
are  recommended  by  the  archbishops  or,, bishops,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governess.  The  episcopal  revenues  arise 
principally  from  tythes  ;  the  Spanish  clergy  act  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Indian  villages.  They  not  only  communicate 
spiritual  instruction,  but  teach  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The 
preachers,  who  are  stationed  amongst  the  \  back  M'oodsmen, 
or  original  natives,'  subsist*  principally  on  small  presents  of 
fowlftj  cocoa,  rice,  fisij,  vegetables,  which  constitute  the 
.  gifts  of  their  Indian  converts.  The  Jesuits  formerly  displayed 
equal  zeal  and  wisdom,  in  imbuing  the  Indians  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  with  a  taste  for  the  habits  of  civilized  life. 

*  To  this  day/  says  the  author,  '  they  are  .  espectfuUy  rememr 
bered  on  the  Main^  and  their  doctrines,^  their  peculiar  mode  ^ 
life,  with  the  occurrences  of  their  history,  are  handed  dffwu  by 
tradition  iu  the  Imdian  families.' 

Mr.  Walton  says  tliat 

*  the  common  people  of  South  America,  exclusive  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  not  incorporated  with  the  population  of  the  cities,  be- 
sides being  more  enlightened,  are  in  possession  of  more  sources 
of  information  than  those  of  Spain:  unshackled,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  thraldom  of  the  illiberal  bigot  in  power,  works  are 
tQ  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  opulent,  which,  in  Spain,' it 
would  once  have  been  next  to  treason  to  have  in  one's  possession. 
The  works  of  Raynal  and  St.  Pierre  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
Main,  besides  a  variety  of  other  philosophic  and  learned  works, 
which  seem  to  have  been  left  there,  by  the  many  French  lite- 
rati, who  have,  at  different  periods,  travelled  in  the  country, 
particularly  by  those  academicians  who  have  gone  over  to  make 
observations  on  several  points,  and  to  report  on  the  possibility 
of  cutting  the  Ii>thmus  of  Panama,  to  unite  the  South  Sea  with 
ihe  Western  Ocean. 

*  Thpugh  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is  not  so  general  a^ 
might  be  wished,  and  the  reading  of  them  appears  to  the  ple- 
beian a  kind  of  privilege  only  reserved  to  the  higher  classes, 
still  intelligence  takes  a  kind  of  wing;  one  who  gets  hold  of  an 
European  occurrence,  of  consequence,  writes  the  wbole  to  his 
Mend  in  the  interior,  and  though  they  have  no  coffee-houses, 
or  places  of  genei^al  resort,  they  assemble  at  the  apothecary's 
shop^as  they  would  at  an  exchange;  the  written  fragment  is 
pnniucedand  discussed  by  the  curate,  friar,  do^^tc^r,  and  bat- 
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ber,  and  then  circulates  to  tjie  other  classes,  with  a  variety  of 
modifications  and  comments/ 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spanish  Amerfca  is  com- 
puted at  between  eighteen  and  twenty  millions.  The  Indians 
are;  supposed  to  make  two  thirds  of  this  amount  '  This  p6- 
pulation  is  in  a  progressive  state  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  industry 
be  viviflly  excited  by  a  new  and  improvied  mode  of  political 
administration,  th.e  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
aided  by  so  many  physical  advantages^  will  no  doubt  soon 
attain  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  of  wealth,  and  power. 

*  The  enlightened  citizens  pf  Spanish  America  arc  not  igno- 
rant that  a  great  reform  in  their  constitution  is  necessary  ffom 
home ;  but  they  also  feel,  that  a  considerably  greater  is  requisite 
in  their  own  Colonial  administration.  The  number  of  sinecure  ^  ♦ 
places,  the  variety  and  abundance  of  offices  and  officers,  serve 
but  to  burthen  the  people,  and  produce  an  exhaustion  of  their  A4 

local  resources.  Notwithstanding  that  their  colonial  revenues 
are  very  considerable,  th^y  ate  absorbed  by  such  a  number  of 
leeches,  constantly  fixed  on  the  body  politic  to  drain  the  public 
coffers,  that  the  country  having  no  contingent  expenses  of  war,  * 
nor  any  drawback  to  its  maintenance  and  prosperity,  cannot 
suffice  to  its  own  expcRses.  But  the  abolitiion  of  the  many  ex- 
actions on  every  branch  connected  with  the  industry  of  the 
country,  which  they  only  serve  to  damp,  would  not  produce  a 
loss  to  the  govornment  in  the  present  state  at  least,  as  their  col-   '  j 

lections  are  attended  with  such  heavy  expenses  and  malversation,  , 
that  httle  g9od  results  to  the  fiscal  branch,  although  tl^ey  arc 
severely  felt  by  the  people.* 

In  the  appendix  to  vol.11;  we- find  an  interesting  accoimt 
of  Mexico.  The  cathedral  in  this  city  exhibits  in  great  per- 
fection ^he  splendour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonials,  f 

'  *  In  this  cathedral,  there  are  forty-eight  candlesticks,  all  mad^ 
of  silver,  each  measuring  six  feet  in  height,  and  of  curious 
workmanship.  'There  are  three  hundred  masses  said  every  day 
in  this  cathedral.  They  consume  annually  at  the  altars  ai^d  inr 
the  processions,  eight  hundred  arrobas  of  oil,  making  2,500  . 
Spanish  gallons  ;  twelve  hundred  arrobas  of  wax,  maifing  30,00d 
Spanish  pounds;  oile  thousand  arrobas  of  wine,  ttiaking  3,125 
Spanish  gallons.  Ten  large  gold  lamps,  and  thirty*  large  silver 
lamps,  burn  oil,  both  night  and  day.  The  vestments  and  other 
ornaments,  of  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  like- 
wise, the  ornaments  exhibited  on  the  altars,  are  beautiful  beyond 
description,  and  as  rich  as  can  be  made,  with  gold  and  silver, 
covered  with  diamonds,  .rubies,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
precious  stones,  of  dazzling  lustre  :  gold  and  silver  stuffs ;  em* 
/broidered  velvets,  satins,  silks,  &c.  are  the  richest  and  most 
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in  the  19th  century,  should  pursue  the  system  of  revenge 
which  the  author  adopted^  seems  equally  unnecessary  and 
uojust-r— and  thi«  considerattion  will  naturally  lead  us  to  what 
we  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  our  article^  the  remarks 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mode  in  which  the  editor  has  exe* 
cuted  his  task^  the  defects  which  we  find  in  that  execution, 
and  (tjie  improvements  which  might .  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  the  commencement  of  such  an  undertaking. 

We  have  often  stated  our  opinion*  that  when  a  writer  under* 
takea^forhis  own  amusementi  or  the  public  information,  to 
issue  out"  of  the  press  the  collections  which  he  has  made^ 
whether  in  antiquities  or  history,  or  genealogy,  or  any  thing- 
else,  it.i^  unfair  to  attack  him  merely  because  he  might  have 
done  more.  Accordingly,  though  we  may  regrfet  that  the 
editor  of.  Prince's  Worthies  has  not  ventured  farther  tore^ 
arrange  and  modify  the  whole  work,  virith  such  additions  as 
plight  h|)ve  rendered  it  a  complete  county-history  down  to  the 
present  day,. upon  some  such  plan  as  we  h«ve  above  suggested; 
we  do  not  think  ourselves  entitled  to  find  fault  with  him  for 
preferring  the  more  easy  mode  of. re-publishing  the  original 
text  in  its  original  form^ — and>  if  he  had  stopped  there,  We 
should  have  had  nothing  farther  to  do,  than  barely  announce 
the  re-publication  in  our  Monthly  Catalogue,  But  we  thin ky 
that  when  something  more  than  a  mere  re-publication  is  pro-' 
mised,  the  title-page  itself,  naming  the  work,  ^  a  new  edition, 
Vmth  nofest  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  additional 
matter  should  be  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  undertaking 
will  admit,  and  the  editor  is  not  privileged  to  say,  I  will  add  a 
note  here  and  there,  just  as  the  humour  seizes,  or  my  conve- 
nience suits.  If  all  the  omissions  in  the  editorial  part  of  the 
work  before  us,  were  to  be  excused  on  the  ground,  that  infor- 
^nation,  after  sedulously  sought,  had  been  found  unattainable; 
we  should  still  have  to  blame  the  editor  for  not  noticing  in 
every  instance,  where  such  omission,  is  most  glaring,  the  en- 
deavours he  had  made  to  supply  it,  and  the  reasons  of  bis 
failure.  But  in  many  places  of  the  work,  we  are  quite  sure, 
that  the  defect  of  information  might  have  b^en  supplied  with 
the  greatest  facility.  We  do  not  at  all  see  in  what  respect  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  editor  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  original  work,  by  some  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  which  are  unmentioned  in  it.  But  why,  when 
the  descents  of  the  Grenvilles  and  Fortescues,  /the  Fulfords 
and  Harrises,  are  so  elaborately  traced  to  the  present  times, 
those  ojF  Chudleigh,  Oxenham,  Coplestone,  CoflSn,  Yarde, 
&c.  &c.'are  overlooked,  some  reason,  at  least,  ought  toliave. 
|>een  sBsigned.    The  leaned  tutor  of  Oriel  would  not,  we 
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tbiok,  have  scnipled  to  gite  bis  aMsistuice  tdward  tbe  tra^ii^ 
of  b»  Ante-Noridan  Origin.'*  The  associate  tveaske  of 
Cniwys  is  also  passed  over  without  b^uiry  or  notice.  The 
Cuntly,  perhaps^  is  extintt;  but  when  it  became  so^  ought  to 
have  be  to  stated^.or,  at  least,  some  tiotice  to  have  lieeil  givetf 
of  an  inquiry  to  that  effect.  How  did^Nutweli,  the  f>r^setlt 
seat  of  Loi-d  Heatbfield,  pass  from  llie  Dinhams  ib  ^, 
PoUbfcsis^  and  from. them  to  the  Drakesf  Wbai  did  Moufit 
Radford  pass  from  tb^  possession  of  tbe  Ducks  to  tbe  family 
of  Barings  which  has  now  possessed  it  in  two  getiC^titMSS?-^ 
(She  p.  340;)  What  becafme  of  Annerjs  the  antieift  fifettt  of 
Ju<^  Hankford/  after  it  was  sold  to  Arseort?  (p.  458.)  W^ 
have  been  told,  diat  k  was  for  some  time  in  the  d^cupatiou  of 
a  family  called  Prust.  What  was  the  ancient  connection  be<^ 
tween  the  two  estate  of  Gredt  and  tittle  Fulfofd.f  Why^ 
when  we  have  a  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Parker  only  intro-^ 
duced  in  reference  to  its  connection  with  Chief  Baron  PeTyam^ 
il  no  account  wbateter  given  of  that  of  Tuckfield,  though 
equally  connected  \iritb  dite  same  venerable  lawyer,  and  though 
for  more  tban'a  century  i(  has  been  in  possession  of  Little 
Fulfordj  his  ancient  ^t?  Wby>  wIku  so  good  an  opj^or^^ 
tunity  occurred,  as  that  furnished  by  the  acc^ount  of  the  pur^ 
chase  of  Kings  Nympton  from  the  Pollards*  has  no  ndtke  at 
ati  been  taken  of  the  family  of  Northtote,  though  of  rank 
and  antiquity  Worthy  of  comparison  with  tbe  first  ih  th6 
county  ?  Sitnilar  opportunities  are  given  in  different  ^aces  fof 
die  itttroductioh  of  the  families  of  the  present  Sir  Bodrtfbi^ 
Wr#y,  Xhk  Qwymifes  of  Fofd  Abbey,*  the  Worths,  the 
Walronds,  8cc.  8u:.  and  similarly  neglected*  What  is  b^tomo 
of  the  family  of  Judge  Whiddon  (Ae  first  who  rode  to  West- 
minster on  borscbaek),  which  has  given  its  name  to  Wbiddott 
Park,  near  Moreton^  in  tbis.c^mtyf  When  did  the  fiimily 
of  Ridgewayy  Loi^d  Londofftlerry,  become  e^ttitict?  Hiesi^ 
are  questions  which  occurred  in  turning  over  a  few  paged  6f 
die  book  before  us,  and  tb^  number  may  be  cohsiderably 
augmented  by  the  most  indifferent  reader «  We  haVe  notkiedl 
i^em  h€9'e  oiriy  as  spediikiens  of  the  wbtt  of  ^lect  wbid}f 
pervades  tbtt  boolt,  and  which  we  th^  more  regret,  becadsl^ 
Mother  hundrtsd  yearsi  may^  probably  di^e  before  anotfaet^ 
edition  can  be  wanted,  aitd  therefore  the  opportunity  no# 
thrown  away  of  mahing,  on  the  foixadation  of  Prince's  origi- 


*  A  Branch  of  the  Copkttod^,  we  knom,  wa»  seated  at  Knlghtattme, 
Bear  Ottery,  ah  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ?  How  was  this  bfancW 
©r  was  it  at  all,  connected  with  that  of  the  rier^rend  gentTemaa  #^  K^x® 
just  ]nentk>ned^ 
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tial  work>  a  complete  and  accurate  biograpbic^tt  kistory  of  die 
county  canfiot  be  retrieved.  It  in  posdible^  howevei^,  that  in 
the  edition  of  Ri^dn's  Survey,  -which  is  shortly  expected,  som^ 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  work  may  be  supplied,  and  this^ 
we  hope,  will  be  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  this  book,  it  is  ad  ctiimsy  and 
inconvenient  as  can  ^dl  be  iraiagined.  The  portraits  being 
so-few  in  number,  might  as  well  have  been  spared  attogiither; 
the  additional  plates  of  arms  are  a  i^Ie  teno^tion  upon  the 
respectable  old  wood^  engravings  of  the  original;  the  paper 
and  printing,  even  of  the  superior  copies  of  the  edition,  arc 
by  no  means  adequate  in  appearance  to  the  high  price  of  the 
book;  and  the  smaller  copies^  though  more  tbin  proportion* 
ably  expensive,  ai*e  quite  shabby  in  respect  of  type  and  mai^n* 
The  list  of  subscribers  is  numerous  and  respectaifle. 


Art.  VlH. — Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
including  a  particular  tleport  of  Hispanola,  of  the  Spa* 
nish  part  of  Sdnt6  Domingo,  with  a  Genen^  Surrey  &f 
the  Settltinehts  of  the  South.  Continent  of-  America,  as 
relates  to  Historj/,  Trade,  Popntation,  Ckstdths,  Mtm^^ 
ners,  S^c.  mth  a  concise  Stdterhent  of  the  Sentiments  of 
the  People  on  their  relative  Situations  to  the  Mother 
Country,  Sic.  By  William  Walton,  jun.  Secretary .  tq 
the  Expedition  which  captured  the  City  qf  Sanfo  Do^ 
mingo  from  the '  French,  and  Resident  Spanish  Agent 
there.     London :  Longman,  1810,  Q  vols.  8vo* 

This  work  is  confessedly  got  up  in  haste,  and  incirc;«m^ 
stances  not  very  fiwout^ble  to  accuracy  of  detail.  >  ,Bttt  as  we 
possess  such  vei^  scanty  information  respecting  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  America,  and  as  the  present  writer  has  enjoyed 
superior  oppiE>k^anities  of  obtaining  mtelligence  lOn  that  sub- 
ject^ the  present  performance,  however  imperfect  ih  its  kitH), 
IS  likely  to  attract  ^  ebnstder able  p4>rtion  of  public  cinriosity. 
'  Mr.  Walton  telb  Us,  that  in  early  Ufe,  he  visited  tlv^  people 
end  countries  which  he  has  here  attempted  to  delineate;  and 
that  he  bad  projected  a  large  and  general  description  of  the 
iSpsmish  colonies.  He  had  tollect^d  the  documents  ^faidk 
were  necessary   for   such  an  undertaking,  during  a  long  resi- 

Jence  in  "Spain.     He  had  had  access  to  the  best  libraries,  and 
ad  profited  by  a  liberal  intercourse  with  persons  who  had 
eld  official  situations  in  the  Spanish  Indies;  but  many  of  his 
papers  were  seized  by  the  French  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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contest  in  HispaaolQ,  and  the  remainder  perished  on  bo»rd  a 
British  ship  which  foundered  in  1809*  All  that  part,  there- 
fore^ of  the  present  work^  for  ^hich  the  author  is  not  indebted 
^o  recent  publications,  must  be  considered  as  written  from 
memory,  without  the  aid  of  particular  documents.  (lence  it 
appears,  that  many  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  imperfect 
state  in  which  these  volumes  are  ushered  into  the  world. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  relates  principally  to  the 
past  and  the  preseot  state  of  Hispanola.  The  autlior  gives  a 
pretty  copious  account  of  the  topography,  the  animal,  vegetr 
able^  and  mineral  productions  of  the  country.  This  island, 
in  w4)iih  so  many  thousands  of  Europeans  have  found  an  un- 
timely grave,  is  described  as  a  place  of  paradisaical  beauty, 
wheVe.  nature  has  combihtd  her  choicest  charms  to  please 
the  eye. and  captivate  the  sense. 

In  1785,  Raynal  published  his  ^  Essai  sur  rAdministration 
deSt.  Domingue,*  to  which  the  present  writer  appears  to  be 
indebted  foi^  part  of  his  information.  '  To  convey  an  idea/ 
says  Mr.  Walton,  of  the  aspect  of  this  country, 

f  would Tather  require  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  painter, 
than  the  parra^ye  of  thje  traveller;  for  to  mix  the  beautiful  with 
the  mblint^*  \^  flepict  shores  lined  with  the  mangrove,  often 
beiitliiig  uwik'i  nilheripg  oysters ;  scattered  fields  of  luxuriant 
co^le,.  bt^jjriiv^  duvvers^' to  rival  the  whitt*  jessamin,  and  berries 
the  coral  clij^rry:  the  cocoa  j^^rove  ;  the  liv>ht  coloured  cane  and 
gu|f»ea  gra*.^!  palt:h^  intermixed  with  the  usf-ful  plantain,  waving 
bBmbofO,  atid  i^ocoa  nut;' the  orange  walk,  botinded  by  tufts  of 
palmelto<?s;^vjld  shrubbery i. in  perpetual  green,  confined  by  the 
aloes  hedge,  ot-  shut  in  by  native'  forests,  cdvtred  with  flowering 
wood-bines,  of  varied  tints  and  continual  odour,  and  watered 
with  ttie  gushing  rillsi  Uttat  fall  in  natural,  cascades  from  the 
mountains,  cix»wned  wirh^deep  overhanging  woods,  interspersed 
with  pttEiins  and  natural  meadows ;  grottoes  and  abrupt  precir 
pices ;  these  diversified,  yet  harmonizing  features  of  nature, 
might  all  equally  swell  the  scene,  but  bid  defiance  to  the  num* 
hers  of  Xh^  pne,  ot  the  canvass  of  the  other. 

.  ^  There  is.no  Aurx)ra  or  twilight  as  tn  England,  the  sun  seems 
to  sink  hastily  beneath  the  hori^n,  the  lingering  and  gradual  • 
approach  of  night  is  not  experienped ;  there  is  a  quick  successioir 
from  light  fo  darkness,  without  any  apparent  medium.  The 
moou-Ught  nights  are  extremely  fine,  charming,  and  serene;  but 
the  empire  of  the  queen  of  night,  is  by  no  means  harmless,  for, 
besides  reflecting  a  sensible  degree  of  warmth,  when  the  head  is 
'  exposed  and  uncovered,  it  frequently  occasions  what  is  called  a 
stroke  of  the  moon,  which  creates  a  migrene,  and  palin  of  a 
most  acutip  nature,  that  nearly  drives  the  sufferer  to  distraction. 
A  stroke  of  the  sun,  or  coup  de  soldi,  is  also  a  painful  and  dat^^ 
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valuable  that  motiey  can  purchase  and  procure,  in  any  part  of 
the  ivorld,  and  were  brought  from  Europe  by   the  register 


The.  neighbourhood  of  Mexico  is 

*  n;ndered  remarkably  pleasant  and  beautiful,  by  the  numerous 
palaces,  country  seats,  monasteries,  nunneries,  churches,  lui^e 
and  beautiful  towits  and  villages,  which  are  wiihin  view'  of  the 
city,  and  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  to  which  the  citi- 
zens go  in  boats,  when  they  are  inclrncd  tocetire  from  the  hurry 
«fid  bustle  of  the  town.  Mexico  h  the  most  populous  city  of 
all  those  which  the  catholic  king  has  in  his  vast  dominions,  and 
contains  upwards  of  two^  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
are  comprehended  under  6ve  different  classes.' 

*  A  peculiar  feature  in  the, description  of  Mexico  is,  the  cele- 
brated artificial  fields  and  gardens  which  float  in  the  lakes,  and 
add  to  their  picturesque  appearance.  The  original  method  of 
.forming  them  is  extremely  simple  ;  they  plait  and  twist  willows, 
and  the  roots  of  marsh  plan^,  or  other  materials  together,  which 
are  light,  but  capable  of  ^Q)por(ing  the  earth  of  the  garden 
firmlv  united.  Upon  this  foutidation  they  lay  the  light  bushes 
which  float  on  tlie  lake,  and  over  all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which 
they  draw  up  from  the  bottom.  The  regular  figure  of  these 
islands  is  quadrangular,  their  length  and  breadth  various,  but 
in  general  they  are  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than 
three  perches  in  breadth,  and  have  less  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  were  the  first  fields 
whioh  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  there  they  first  cultivate^  the  maize,,  great  pepper,  and 
other  plants  necessary  for  their  suppoit.  In  process  of  time, 
as  these  fields  grew  numerous,  from  the  industry  of  those  people, 
there  were  cultivated  among  them  gardens  of  flowers,  and  of 
odoriferous  plants,  which  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  likewise  served  for  the  refreshment  of  the  nobles;  At  pre-^ 
tent  they  cultivate  flowers,  herbs,  and  every  kind/of  garden*stufF. 
Every  day  of  the  year  at  sunrise,  innumerable  boats  laden  with, 
fiowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  which  are  cultivated  in  these, 
gardens,  are  seen-  arriving  by  the  canal  at  the  great  market- 
place of  thAt  capital.  All  kinds  of  plants  thrive  therein  sur- 
prisingly; th^  mud  of  the  lake  is  aii  extremely  fertile  soil,  and 
requires  no  irrigation.  In  jbe  largest  gardens,  there  is  com- 
monly a  little  tree,  and «ven  a  little  hut  to  shelteir  the  cultivator, 
*and  defend  him  from  rain,  or  the  sun. .  When  the  diinampa,  or 
owner  of  a  garden  wishes  to  change  his  situation,  to  remove 
Urom  a  disagreeable  neighbour,  or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own 
family,  he  gets  into  his  little  vessel,  and  by  his  own  strength 
alone,  if  the  garden  is  small,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  others  it 
it  is  large,  he  rows  it  after  him,  and  conducts  it  wherever  he 
pleases,  with  the  little  hut  and  tree  upon  it.     lliat  part. of  thf 
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Uke  where  the  floating  gardens  are,  it  a  place  of  infinite  re- 
creation an4  amusementp  where  the  senses  receive  the  highest 
gratification^  and  multitudes  of  people  are  constantly  visiting 
them  in  boats^  on  parties  o(  pleasure/ 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  gratified  by  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  cochineal.  Tbb  insect  is  j>eculiar  to 
Mexico,  ' 

*'  and  is  the  most  usefut'of  all  that, the  land  (produces.    The  co- 
chineal at  its  utmost  frowth>  in  size  and  figurey  resembles  a  bug ; 
the  female  is  iU  proportioned  and  sluggish.    The  eyes,  mouUi,  . 
antenna;,  and  feet,  are  so  concealed  among  the  wrinkles  c^  its 
skin,  that  they  cannot  be  discovered  without  the  assistacK^  of  a 
snicroscope.    The  males  are  not  so  numerous/ and  one  male 
serves  for  three  hupldred  females ;  they  are  likewise  smaller  and 
thinner  than  the  females,  but  more  brisk  and  active*    Upon  the 
beads  of  this  insect  are  (wo  articulated  antennae,  in  etch  articu^ 
lation  of  which,  are  four  small  bristles  regularly  disposed,    it 
bas  six  feet,  each  consisting  of  three  parts.    From  the  hind  pari 
of  the  body,  grow  out  two  hai^^,  which  are  two  or  theee  times 
as  long  as  the  whole  insect.     The  male  has  two  large  wings, 
l^bich  a^e  watiting  in  the  female;  these  wings  are  -strengthened 
by  two  membranes,  one  Aiternal,  stretching  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ^ing;  the  other  internal,  which  runs  parallel  ta 
the  foriner.    The  internal  coloar  of  thw  insect  is  a  deep  red» 
but  darker  in  the  female,  and  the  external  colour  is  a  pale  ved, 
*  In  the  wild  cpcbineal,  the  internal  cdour  is  still  daiicer,  and  the 
external  is  whitish^  or  ash  coloured.    The  cochineal  is  reared 
ppo|i  a  species  of  popa],  opuntia,  or  Indian  prickly  fig,  whieh 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  and  bears  a  firuit  like^the 
figs  of  other  opuntia8,but  not  eatsdile.    It  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
pf  that  tree,  by  suckins^  the  juice  with  a  trunks  situated  in  the 
thorax,  b^twfxt  tne  two  fore  feet ;  there  it  passes  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  at  length  produces  a. numerous  oK* 
spring.    This  insect,  so  greatly  valued  in  Europe  on  account  of 
its  dies,  and  especially  those  of  scariet  and  crimson,  being  not 
^nfy  extremely  delicate,  but  also  assailed  by  several  enemies^ 
demands  a  great  deal  more  care  from  the  breeders,  tb^n  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  silk-worm.     Rain^  cold,  and  strong  winds  destroy 
it*     Birds,  micex  ^^  worm!  persecute. and  devour  it;  h^nceJt 
is  absolutely  necessary  tp  keep  the  rows  of  opuntia  or  nopal,^ 
where  thfse^inseqts  are  bred,  always  dean,  to, attend  constantly^ 
to  driv^  a\i'ay  th^  birds  which,  are  destructive 'to  them,  to  makia* 
nests  of  hay  for  them  in  the  leaves  of  th^  opuntia;;  and  when 
the  seaspfi  pf  ^ain  approaches^  to  take  them  along  with  the  leaves 
pf  the  plants,  an(i(  keep  them  in  houses.'  Before  the  females  are 
^eliverefl^  they  cas^  their  skin,  to  obtain  whfch  spoil,  tb^bre^r% 

Sake  vjse  of  the  tail  of  the  rabbit,  brusijing  most  gently  with  itj, 
at  they  niay  4et^  the  i](is^cts  frofo  the  le^7es>  w^thp^t  ^in^^. 
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them  atty  hart.  On  every  leaf  Ibey  make  three  nests,  and  ia 
every  nest  tbey  Jay  about  fifteen  cochineaU.  Every  year  tfiere 
are  three  gatherings,  with  a  reserve,  boweverr  eacU  time,.of  a 
certain  number  &r  the  future  generation  ;  but  the  last  {gathering 
is  the  least  valued,  the  cochiaeals  being  then  smaller,  and  mixeq 
with  the  shavings  of  the  opuntia.  Tbey  kill  the  cochineal,  mos; 
commonly  with  hot  water/ 

Though  this  is  evidently  a  hasty  and  imperfect  work,  yet,  it 
contains  some  information  which  may  b^  useful  both  to  our 
merchants  and  politicians  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America. 


Art.  IX, — Jn  Account  of  the  Remarkable  lEffects  of 
the  Eau  Medkinale  d*Hus$on  in  the  Gout,     By   Edwm 

.  Godden  Jones,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  Pifydcian  Epciraordinaiy  t9 
iiis  R^al  mghness  the, Duke  of  York.  Stcond  Edition^ 
\%mo.     London^  While,  1810. 

<  IT  is  a  novel  spectacle,  and  not  very  creditable  to  tlie  times, 
'tafindareg^F  physician,  a  "^  member  of  the  Royal  Colte^, 
^Himpeling  the  praiaes.of  a  new  quack  medicine  for  the  goof, 
.the  obaxfoskxon  of  which  is,  of  course,  a  secret.  The  con^ 
.duct  is,  we  believe,  unpfecedented.  A  few  years  ago  an 
Araerioan  attempted  to  iiitri;duee  a  goat  nostrum,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Beddoes  end  Dr.  Bradley  approached,  we  think,  to 

^  tke  very  line  which  separates  regular  practice  frotti  quackery, 
by  suffering  their  names  to  be  announced,  as  the  depositaries 
of  the  secret;  and,  thereby,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  they  sanc- 
tioned the  pmnciple,  which  the  friends  of  .science  ara  lK)Ui)d 
to  reprobate,  of  the  administsation  of  jsecret  medicines,  and 
ll}e  consequent  encourfigement  of  empyricism  and  impostur<i. 
But  the  hardiness  of  Dr.  Jones  far  outstrips  the  indiscretion 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  H'hey  gave  no  opinion,  they  pub- 
lished no  eases;  their  testimony  could  weigh  no  farther,  thaa 
A  presumed  opinion  that  the  coinpositt<M)  of  the  nostrum  was 
innoxious,  and  that  the  afflicted  would  run  no*  hazard  by  sub« 
mitting  to  the  expertme^U.      But  Dr.  Jones  takes  a  more 


*  By  a  member  we  were  at  first  inclitied  t9  utider^tfind  Dr.  Jones  to  b^^a 
fellow  of  the  college.'  But  on  looking  over  the  list  of  that  respectable 
body  we  found  our  mistake.  '  He  is  one  of  the  permissi^  or  licentiates  of 
t))e  college,  and  from  the  fituation  of  bis  Dame,  we  hepeand  presunethat 
li  e  is  a  very  youx^  oiau. 
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prominent  ppsition;  he  boldly  presents  himself  before'  the 
public  as  the  open  and  avowed  advocate  of  a  qtia^k  medicine  ; 
he  is  warm  in  its  encomiums,  he  labours  to  dispel  all  doubts 
or  apprehensions  of  the  timid ;  he  brings  forward  testimonials 
of  its  almost  infallible  success,  whilst  all  examples  of  failure 
or  of  mischief  are  suppressed  ;  and  that  sucn  exist  is  but 
obscurely  and  darkly  hinted  at. 

.  Dr.  Jones  is  aware  (how  could  he  be  otherwise  than 
aware?)  that  the  part  he  is  acting  exposes  him  to  some 
fiwkw^rd  suspicions. 

^  Those  who  are  grown  experienced  in  the  miseries  of  the 
gout/  he  says,  '  and  have  already  tried  every  means  of  relief 
hitherto  known,  and,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  have  at  length 
resigned  themselves  to  the  old  and  last  resources,  patieQce  su>d 
flannel,  will  probably  at  first  receive  these  con^fortable  tidings 
with  distrust  and  incredulity,  and  will  either  look  upon  me  as  a 
visionary,  or  suspect  that  I  am  writing  to  recommend  some 
nostrum  of  my  own  invention,  whose  sale  I  am  desirous  of  pro- 
moting.. But  I  have  no  part  in  the  merit  of  tho  discovdry^, 
nor  any  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  reward.' 

We  do  not  know  that^  Dr.  Jones,  According  to  your  ^wu 
.story,  you  haVe  been  consulted  about  it.'  Has  your  advice 
been  gratuitous  f  A  portion  of  the  first  cargo  of  this  pre* 
cious  import  was  put  in  your  hands ;  and  you  prescribed  if,, 
nfter  having  seen  only  a  single  case  of  its  administration. 
This  activity  was  wholly  needless,  as  your  patron,  Mr.  Crau- 
flird>  had  but  a  little  stock,  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
eager  to  procure  and  try  it.  If  you  are  uninterested  aboiu 
its  sale,  why  do  you  «suSer  the  little  scitip  of  papei*  to  be 
pasted  uporv  the  first  leaf  of  your  pamphlet,  informirg  us 
ivhere  the  depot  is  situated }  '  The  speculation  has  turned  out 
a  good  one.  O  hoi  has  it  indeed?  Then  we  warrant  that 
.{here  will  be  no  deficiency  of  the  supply,  no  w^nt  of  venal 
|)ens  to  proclaim  the  wonder-working  powers  of  the  eau 
tnedicinale;  no,  nor  of  hireling  witnesses  to  vouch  upon 
oath,  if  needful  the  truth  of  the  miracles  ascribed  ta  it. 

The  very  first  of  Dr.  Joneses  tales  proves  him,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  credulous  man,  and  very  unfit  to  form  an  nn^ 
biassed  judgi^ent  on  a  medical  subject.  His  friend  Mr. 
Craufurd,  he  tells  us,  w^s  introduced  at  Montpellier  to  a 
stout  hale  old  gei^tj^map,  past  bis  ninetieth  yearj  who  had 
been  subject  to  the  gout  till  between  fitfty  and  sixty.  At  thi^ 
tim^  he  took,  >vhen  seiz^  with  a  \iolent  fit,^  a  bottle  of  tb» 
.^au  medicinale ;  in  a  few  hours  be  was  relieved  from  tbe 
pain,  and  er^tirely  got  rid  of  the  paroxj^snt  in  th^ee  days% 
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*  *.Bilt/add8  Dr.Jbne^,  '  the  most  important  part  of  ^he  hi** 
lory  is,. that  he  aever  had  another  attack,  and  had  continued 
to  enjoy  ^n  almost  unintertupXed  state  of  good  he^lthk,  He  i;>ad 
made  it  a  cijnstant  practice  ever  since  to  take  a  small  dose  of  the 
same  remedy,  every  day,  Which  he  thought  had  pre^e^ved  hi na  . 
Irom  any  return  of  liis  gout.* 

Now  it  is  obvious  \o  remark  on  this  tale,  that  the  eS^enti^l 
parts  of  it  are  contradicted  by  the  uniform  eicpeKence  of  the 
^^jQFebt^  of  the  nostrurti  in  England,  and  that  Di*.  Jones  after 
all  his  pfais^es  of  the  nostrum  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  '  it 
does  riot  perform  a  radical  cure  of  gout.'    The  utmost  which 
it  is  said  to  perform  is  to  remove  in  a  ^er^  short  time  the 
,  paroxysm,  *  but  it  does*  not  prevent  its  return,  which  somfe- 
times  happens  very  soon/    We  ihinic  thei-efore  that  had  Dn 
Jones  been  anxious  to  do  no  more  than  publish  a  fair  and 
■«ober  recital  of  the  effects  of  this  nostrum,  to  have  candidly 
examined  its  preteffsidtis  with  the  same  scrutinizing  severity 
as  he  would  have  done  *  any  other  article  of  the  materia 
niedica,'^  he  would  have  informed  his  readers  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  led  away  by  his  imagination,  and  li^d 
wholly  itaisconceived  the  powers  and  operation  of  the  medi- 
.  cine  ;  he  woiiM  have  said,  that  as  it  was  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence for  paroxysms  bf  gout  not  to  return,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  this  old  geiitleman  had  ever  been  really  afflicted  with 
the  gout^  though  such  facts  not  being  wholly  unprecedented, 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  candour  to  consider  it  as  demonstra- 
ting that  on  this  point  tpoyhe  had  been  deceived.     He  niight 
have. added  that  some  unsuspected  change  jn  th(Q  habits  of 
lif«,  as  change  of  residence,  food,  liquor,  or  water,  might 
possibly  have  caused  tbe  amendment  in  his  health ;    that 
poisons  9re  sometimes  s:ecretly  introduced  into  the  system; 
.  which  affect  the  joints  and  mimic  gout ;  the  po^i^on  of  lead 
;  ia  particular  has  been  jcnown  to-  have  such  effects,  which  isJ 
.  conveyed  into  the  body  through  so  many  unknown  and  un* 
suspected  channeld ;  that,  at  aU  events,  the  old  man  beings 
hale  and  hearty,  even  at  the  great  age  of  ninety,  the'disease, 
r.with  which  he  was  afflicted  at  fifty,,  was  probably  of  no 
great  severity,  the  constitution  must  have  been  radically  sound, 
and  the, stamina  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and  vigour. 
.  The  example  of  such  a  map  would  be  very  little  applicable 
.  to  habitual  invalids,  of  shaken  nerves  and  debilitated  frames. 

Such  we  think  are  |he  suggestions  which  naturally  uiffer 
.  themselves  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  who  is  unwilling  to  ba 
.  deceived  b^mselfy  and  who  does  not  wish  to  deceive  others • 
s  But  tbe/e  are  other  points  which  Dr.  Jones  is  bound  to  ex- 
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pliiin  befdire  We  tm  give  aity  confklefice  to  his  te^mbn^, 
that  this  f|ittick  mediciiie  is  of  any  e^eiHtat  benefit  ih  tbe 
'gout.     It  IS  said  to  have  been  first  cKsrovered  tipwards  of 

■  forty  years  ago.  .The  pretension^  of  the  vendor  were  the 
}(ame  as  those  of  atl  quacks ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years 

.  in  the  study  of  simples,  that  in  the  doiirse  of  his  iong  and 
laborious  researches  he  had  met  with  a  plant  whose  properties 
were  before  unknown ;  that  he  had  found  it  to  possess  ex- 
traordinary virtues  in.  the  cure t^f,  various  diseases;  that  fdr 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  bad  been  persuaded  to  publish  it, 
(that  is  to  say  to  vend  it\  and  it  was  announced  to  the  world 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  gainst  almost  evejry  disorder  incideat 
tcy  the  btsmau  body.     ^  '    .  .   , 

Such  was  the  very  prohaBk  tale  of  M.  Husson^i^nd  ob- 
serve, reader,  that  this  was  forty  years  ago.    Of  its  particular 

..use  in  the  gout,  M.  Hussdn  knew  nothing.  Tills  bi^s  beea 
discovered  since.  -  Tlie  f<!»Uowing  is  Dr.,  Jones's  staCetneut : 

'  Accident  led  to  this  knowledge ;  some  persons^  .subject  to 
that  disease,  took  the  Eau  Medicinale  during  a  paroxyMn,  pfo-* 

liably  as  a  cathartic.  They  were  agi^eeably  surprised  to  find, 
their  pains  abate  in  a  ftw  hours,  and  soon  go  entirely  off,  and 

-  ibat  they  get  rid  of  the  paroxysto  itsejf  in  two  or  three  day«, 
which  in  its  ordinary  progress  would  very  probably  have  la»t«d 
as  many  weeks.  A  number  of  similar  cases  having  occurred, 
it  soon  became  known  that  this  reinedy  really  bad  great  in-* 
fluence  over  the  gout.*     '  *'  .     \ 

Now  if  tbis  is  the  truth,  and  if  there  is  no  mi^bief  «t* 
tetl^ng  its  use,  how  does  it  happen^  We  ask,  that  these  powers 
•  have  been  for  so  lor^  a  series  of  years  miknown  in  EngiaAd  f 
'  It  is^so  long  ago  as  the  year  177^  that  the  Eau  Medieiliaie 
i^as  an  object  of  dispute  at  ^^ris ;  that  pamphlets  wet^ 
written  both  for  a«id  against  it,  and  papers  inserted  in  the 
periodical  works  or  pubRc  journals.  It  has  been  used  sinciSc 
~  that  time  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  A» 
curiosity  has  been  so  long  completely  awake,  how  strMige' it 
IS  then  that  the  most  retfiarkable  of  its  properti^  bas  re- 
iiiained  m  a  manner  dormant,  and  almost  to  be  discovered  in 
Londour,  In  160?  Dr.  Jones  tells  tis  the  ps^rs  written  b^ 
HussoiT  on  the  subject  of  his  medicine  were  collected  iato 
ft  vdtnue.  The  cases  of  gout  are  less  numerous  than  th6i|ir 
of  other  diseases ;  and  tho%fgh  the  terms  of  eofnmendutioii 
are,  in  our  judgment,  highly  estravf^ant,  it  seems  that  they 
refer  to  cases  which  bad  happened  marrv  }«ean} .  before,  thai 
period ;  out  of  four  cases  vithich  Dr.  Joc^s  has  selected  from 
Iiis^  publici^tion,  one  is  without  a  date,^  imd  tt^  tbfte  otbttft  ' 
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afe  «blfdiii  1789;  Iiuft^  of  n  proof,  we  r^rd  such  UOh 
tiniony  «8  affording  strong  indications  that,  on  (be  comin^t> 
the  kHy  has*  paiwd  its  dcnfi6,  mid  is  either  M^bolly  spent  ot 
greatly  on  the  d^^oe.^  But  it  seems  tons  undefmbie  thdt, 
if,  in  the  coarse  of  forty  years,  the  credit  and  efficacy  of  k 
remedy,  to  which  effects  almost  miraculous  have  bfeen  as*» 
-erib^d,  if  still  precarious  and  the  suljecr  of  contention ;  this 
can  be  accounted  for  upon  one  of  two  principles  only:  eithfer 
the  facts  are  doubtful  and  ^  benefit  has  been  gfeody  exag^ 
gerated;  or  pernicious  consequences  have  bieen  found  10 
follow  frpm  the  immediate  and  apparent  relief j^  -     ^ 

We,  Jijidgp.  of  men  ft-om  their  companions.  Though  a 
man.m^  never  have  held  up  ^{s  baud  at  ^he  Old  3ailey,  yet 
if  he  J. b^  observed'  to  be  ibe  constant  Associate  of  hpuser 
^  breaker^  or  pickpockets,  be  wilt  naturally  be  hiQisflf  set  dowA 
at  a  thief  dr  a  swindlef.  .  What  man  in  his  sea^es  looks  for 
sober  matters  of  fact  ia  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  ot 
the  exploits  of  Munchausen  ?  The  EaU  Meidicinale  wat 
fec6mkn«?nded  by  Husson  Hi  a  paiHicea,  m  a  cure  for  all  AoM^ 
6f  disorders.  We  catinot  doubt^  then,  thdt  the  testimony 
of  its  advocates  is  quite  as  sfrong  in  its' favour  with  I'egafo 
to  ^IrkiOst  all  the  ^other. diseases  of  the  huUiati  ftzwl^,  as  witU 
l-egard  to  gout.  But  jpfr;.  Jqnes  himself  does  not  a^ect  to 
believe  the  tales  that  have  b4en  told  of  its  power .  in  cpring 
other  diseases.  What  then  can  have  made  nim  so  credulous 
98  to  gout  ?  It  behoved  him  to  shew  that  the  evidence  wM 
exceptionable  J  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other ;  which  ne 
lists  neither  done  lior  attempted  to  do.  He  will  aay  perba^ 
that  physicians  of  competent  judgment,  Dr.  D^jean  of  Caeny 
Dr.  Chretien  of  Montpelli^r,  ^Dr.  Wolfe  of  Wartfaw,  have 
been  bonviniced,  and  have  pi4>lished  theifconvictidh.  Ver^ 
Well,  Sir;  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Ca^,  Mont- 

Esllier,  and  Warsaw  majj  j^ossess  their  Dr.  Joiieses  as  well  a§ 
ondonf.  But  besides  this,  we  ask  again,  Wve  physicians 
withheld  their  testimony  with  respect  to  other  disorders  f 
'  liusaon,'  yre  are  told,  *  has  published,  a  great  number  of^ 
cases  of  various  disord.er^,  performed  by  this  remedy,  many 
of  them. apparently  Zi)etl  attested^  We  suppose  thismeand 
attested  by  j>h]»icians.  Why  then  is  the  testimony  in  gout 
to  be  bdieved,  and  the  same  testimony  in-other  diseilses  to  bo 
disbelieved?  ^ 

The  condiict  of  the  chief  agent,  who  is  caM^d  thie  itiVentof 
<rf  this  medicine,  bears  th^  saine  impression'  Of  impqslure,^ 
VtrbicAik^mpsall  the  actions  of  ^bstrum- monger!!  arid  deceivers, 
ilrho  thrive  t)y  the  credulity  of  iuankincf.  The  dose  ot  thirf 
meciicin^  is  very  small,  alid  it  is  t9  be  taken  ^Qoimonly  but 
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^ncei  This,  would  ft^in  like  greM  ^ndern^ss  ;to  ^ftp^AeMi 
butthfa  the t price  is  eoormous* .  Whatev^c,  tWrefofe> areitf 
l^owers  or 'its  virtues^  they  will  be  confined,  lo  tIe.cipiileliC 
,We  do  901  .be)iev«^  honeven  tiuit  the  being  predudeil <rom 
theiu&eof  the  estu  medicinale,  will  ever  be  reckoned  ftiis^ra*- 
va^on,  of  thejevils  of  poverty.  .     .? 

However^  let  Dr.  Jones  tell  us  his  own  stOry  abqUt  the 
effects  of  Jbis  ndstrum.  iThe  following  paragraph,  we  believe, 
contains  nearly  ali  that  b  feq^liMt^  ito  be  known  of  itsi  admi* 
nistriftion  and  aUeg4d    effects* 

'The  whole  contents  of  tlic  bottle  are  interided'bv  Hussoh 
'fot^  a  dose,  but  thetfe  are  mkny  cases,  to  be  pr^ntly  considered 
where  onty  hjilf- that  qnantitj^  Aould  be  adminfsteWl':  ^ire 
wliere  there  are  no  ctrcumstanbes  to  foAid  it,  the  fall  dose  may 
he  taken.  It  is  necessary  to  x)i>serve,  that  it  must  be  first- mii^ 
with  rather  i«u>re  than  an  equal  quantity  <£  watser«  k  ^lould  IM 
tdcen  on  an^  empty  stomach,  aiid  aa^:  part  of  the  day  may  be 
fbe6en,butith4  4000^14  convenient  time  riscert^rnly  at  nigbjU  ^  The 
recumbenjtpostui^e,  and  the  w^finth  .^nd  quiet  of  ttfe  hed^se^n 
lobe  favpurable  to  its  producing  tbe  desired  effects,  and  to  lessen 
Ibe  chance, pf  its.distMrbingthe  stomacn  and  bowels  to  any  great 
degree.  Its  operation  may  be  advantageously  promoted,  by  an 
ittfusion  of  peppermint,  peuny-royj^ir.  or  other  aromafig  herbs, 
or  of  ginger  W,  of  \yhich  the  pat  ten!  may  drink  freely  frort 
time  fotiane. 

*  It  happens,  for  the  mo'sl  pitt,-' that  in  four  or  five  boars  after 
taking  the  reitoedy,  the  pitient  bfegin^,  howevier  seveie  the  pa- 
roxysm ntay  be,  to  experience  a  diminution  of  pain.  He  geae- 
TiJly  faljs  into  a  qui^t  sleep,  and  awakes  in  the  morning,  nearly, 
or  quite  free  from  i^uflferiog;  arid  oflen  begins  already  to  enjoy 
some .  returning  use  of  the  a^ccted  limb.  About,  tbis  time,  be 
«Mnrimonly  feels  a  considerable  nausea,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  vomiting,  and  tbis  is  followed  by  some  bilious  stpols.  in  ths 
mean  time,  theparoxysm  goes  on  ^minishing  ;  and- on  the  third, 
or  even  on  the  second  day^  little  rnpre  of  it  remains^ thap  i 
swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  parts,  which  feoon  go  ofr,Jeaving  th^ 
patient  in  his  usual  state  of  health. .     -.  •      *    \ 

*  Tbe  above  is  the  common  manner  iri  which  the  medicinfe  has 
operated  in  the  cases  I  have  observed.  But  it  produces^  othc# 
effects  no  less  singular  and' deserving  altcntton.  Together  wjw 
the  diminution  of  pain,  there 'is  an  abatement  of  fevir  andAfi^' . 
tation,  and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  f  ulsc 
is  often  reduced  twenty  strokes  in  a  mtrtute,  and  in  .many  in*^ 
atances,  cojisideraUly  more*    At  the  s?icn^  t?me,  a  ^noderate  dia- 


phoresis, not  unsuaily  takes  plaCe,  and  the  febriU  symptoms* 
which  are '  ofte^cpnsiderable  in  the  gouty  paroxysm^  soon  d is- 

is  a  powerful 
imes,  several 
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i^ppear  altogether.     It  very  frequently,  j^^lso,  acts  as  a  powerful 
diuretic,  and  its  operation,  in'tbis  wa^i  lasts,  sometimes,  severar 
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days«/  The  efiects  may  not  be,  in  every  case  appsnrent,  but  I 
believe  th^  they  always  happeri  in  a  greater  or  kss  degree. 

*  Thoq^h  the  paroxysm  has  been  removed,  in  a  great  part  of 
the  cas^s  I  have  seen,  in  the  way  above  described,  the  time  ia 
which  this  is  effected,  varies  under  different  circumstances. 
Several  persons  have  got  rid  of  a  smart  fit  the  next  day,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  about,  and  even  go  abroad.  In  others,  it  has 
yielded  more  slowly,  and,  though  a  single  dose  has,  in  general, 
been  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  attack,  yet  it  does  tibt  always 
effect  it  completely.  Should,,  therefore,  any  painful  sensations 
remain^  after  two  or  three  days,  in  the  affected  part,  it  may  be 
advisable  again  ito  have  recourse  to  the  remedy.  In  such  cases, 
half  the  bottle  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to  remove  the 
remaining  symptoms;  if  not,  it  may  be  repeated  in  the  same^or 
in  a  still  sn)sil]er' quantity,  aocprding  to  circumstances/ 

We  are  rtoj:  disposed  to  deny,  though  we  are  by  no  means 
convinced;  that  the  eau  medicinale  has  a  real  power  over  the 
gouty  paroxysm ;  we  have  heard  it  asserted  by  cool  atid  uii« 
biassed  men,  that  siich  is  the  fact.  But  ^t  the  same  titne^  we 
know  how  liable  men  are  to  be  deceived;  and  that  the  gout  is, 
cf  an  diseases,  that  in  which  the  sufferi^rs  dieceive  therosetves 
the  most  freqitently.  We  baVe  seen  repeatedly  paroxysms  of . 
g6ttt,  which  seemed  completely  formed,  and  threatened  a  long 
confinement,  vanish  by  the  exhibition  of  a  vvarm  purge  (nndier 
the  name  of  goat  cordial), '  or  even  spontaneonsty.  These 
occurrences  8^^e  not  undommoii,  particularly  in  the  decline  of 
life.  The  gout,  too,  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  ioia* 
ginatioti.  A  stidden  terror  has  been  known  to  restpre^  in  i 
inoment,  the  tise  of  a  man's  limbs.  The  application  of  cold 
vatef  Will  take  off  gout,  though  itxwHl  nbt  reniiove  any  fixed 
inflam^atibn.  ft  will  shift  about  from  one  joint  to  another, 
or  to  the  bowels,  stomach,  lungs,  or  brain. *  It  is,  therefore, 
Inore  a  nervous  affection,  than  of  a  true  inflammatory  nature, 
nowcv^j^  imposing  the  appearances  may  be.  This  renders  very 
^recai^ions  the  result  of  all  experiments  on  the  simple  gouty 
j^ro'xysm;  and  the  evidence  necessary  to  convince  meti  of  a 
inodeirstte  degree  of  scepticism^  must  be  ^uch  stronger  than 
my  ifvhich  our  doctor  has  here  produced. 

Had  Dh  J  ones,  imtead  of  retailing  th^stories  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banki,  mjr  Lord  Essex  affid  his  butler,:  and  Baron  de  Roll, 
taken  bis  cargo  jof  little  bottles,  which  he  procured  from  hia 
%atron,Mr.R.  Craufurd,  into  one  of  the  wards  of  St.  George's 
*^o8pital,  (he  resides  within  twenty  paces  of  it),  giveri  theiii 
as  a  night  draught  to  some  of  the  patients,  and  told  us  vvhat 
-  Iiimself  and  the  medical  oflScers  of  the  hospital  had  observed, 
lie  would  have  acted  in  a  manner  becoming  bb  statbn  in  so* 
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dftfy,  ami  -the  piiblie  would  have  heard  his  report  with«atss^ 
fiKtiofO.  We  have  been  told,  by  most  respectable  authority, 
Aat  die  eau  medicinale,  so  administered,  (the  patient  bein^ 
%norant  of  what  he  was  taking),  has  been  quft^  inert,  even  in 
goat.  It  is^  upon  record,  that  nnich  more  surprising  eflFect^ 
Wer^  ascribed  to  the  metallic  tractors,. ^nd  in  gout  too,  than 
any  whiqh  are  produced  in  this  publication.^ »  We  are  exerr 
citing  then  aio  more  than^  proper  cautio)i^m  still  doubling 
whether  the  ,fiuppo§ed  beHeficjai  effects  hereiailjeg^djc  are  not. 
wholly  imag wi7* 

Bui  granting  it  to  be  proved,  Uiat  the  eaa  medicinal^ 

Rmlly  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  ^01;^  itstill  i'emamsa  question, 

whether  it  does  good  or  harm  10^  the  patient.  » It  is  in  vain  fo 

say,  this  man  or  the  other  man  ^t  still  alive*  aifd  hearty.     So 

are  some  dram^drinker^^  at  the  agp,  perhaps^  pf  fourscore* 

l^t  is  it  ^.  safe  experiment  to  the  real  invalid,,  the  man  of 

^ahaki^D  nerves  ^nd  feeble  stamina?    Ail  analogy  is  against  the 

use  of  remedips  which  prevent  the  gouty  action  from  settling 

on  t^e  extremities.    In  what  way  the  pain  and  inflammation 

operate  as  a  relief  to^  the  comtitution,  we  cannot  say ;  l^is^ex-f 

peritnce  seems  to  have  established  the  fact.     Every  medical 

iQan>  and  almost  ev^ry  gouty  person,  knoi^vs  the  mischief  done 

by  the  PorUaud  powder.;    it  is. but  as  yeisterday  that  JDr, 

Kifigtake  atten^pted  tointrpd^ge  the  cold  immersion;  and  if 

feems^  unquestionable,  ttiat  the^prsict^ce  had  the  effect  ascHbed 

to  it     But  it  seemed  as  certain,  tl^at  the  hea|th  sufffcedy  8Q\ 

tha^  those  who  \vere  most  inclined  to  favour  the  experiment, 

were  obliged  to  renounce  it*    We  jsee  no  r^^asQfi  t9  think,  that 

the  present  e^periment,  (tak  ing  for  granted,  th^t  this  npstruol 

lias  a  real  po>)ver),  willbe  attended  with  any  pther  result  But 

to  determine  (hi^,  the  experience  of  sonre  year;*  is  neqessarjt 

Jl^pg^ish  experience  is,   w  ith  regard  to  this  point,  absol^teTy 

nothing/    It  has  not  been   used  in  London  two  years;  and 

most  of  the  cases  cited  in  its  behalf,-have  occiirred  coring  tli» 

present  year.     If  it  should  eventually  prove  mischiev9^,  whaj 

compensation  can  Pr.  Jone^  n)ake  to  society  for  the  part  he  U 

taking  ^    In  the  mean  time,  ho^fever^^  as  the  speculation  has 

turned  out  a  good  one,'  some  iifi4ividua|s  witl  OKike  fortunes* 

What  signifies  it  the:^^  how  roanjf  families  are  thrown  ioCt 

distress?        "*  .      ,  ,^ 

We  think  that  the  national  character  is  greatly  affected  b^- 
the  support  and  importance  given  to  fooleries  of  ,tJbis  nature  bf 
persons  of  influence  in  the  state.  The^Jlngli^h  i^atioo.  pof3 
ansses  abundance  pf  good  sense,  iHteUectyactivit)i(,'andenerg^» 
^e  deeds  performtd  by  the  tiue jeflicknt  part  of  the EngUsh 
community, our  naval^oflicers^  our  military  men^  our  meccbaats^ 
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^aftd  our  philosophers,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  notion 
on  the  surface  of  the  gldbe.  But  it  makes  us  liliish  to  observe 
the  clatter  made  in  the  first  circles  of  tfie  metropolis  ab6ut  a 
<}uack  medicine^  which  has  been  well  known  at  Paris  for  forty 
years;  fbVeignerSy  we  infer,  will  set  us  down  as  no  better  than 
%  set  of  gossiping  old  wives. .  Indolence,  luxary,  andsensii- 
ality,  are  the  true  causes  of  the  gout.  Those  who  expect  to 
cure  it  by  medicines,  are  labouring  to  alter  the  course  of 
nature.  In  the  animal  system,  the  laws  of  existence  are  ^ 
fixed,  necessary,  and  definitive  as  in  the  ipaterial  world. 

P:  S.  Since  we  have  written  <he  above,  two  reports  have 
reached  4is.  The  one  is,  that  the  postrum  of  l)r.  Jones  is  .not 
the  true  eau  medicinalef  bpt  a  spurious  imitation*.  TUs 
would  be  comical  enough,  should  it  be  true.     But  the  dther  is 

.  oMichjmores^oos.  In  the  New  Medical  Physical  Journal, 
k  is  broadly  assorted,  that  this  medicine  is  at  this  moni^t  pi^ 
bfbited  at  Paris,  it  having  been  observed  to  produce  mddin 
deaths.  Is  the  assertion  of  its  being  prohibited,  a  fact  or  a 
falsehood?  '  We  think  Dr.  Jones  bound,  as  an  honest  ma^,  to 

Answer  this  question.  The  pages  of  the  publication  in  whidi 
it  has  appeared,  are  open  to  him.  Thie  world  will  judge  of 
liim  from  the  candour  with  which  he  admits,  or  his  alacrity  in 
refuting  the  cliarge«  Silence  we^.shall  deem  a  confession 
of  its  ITM^*    , 


Art.  X.— ATorMem  Garlands,  'the  Bishopric  Garland; 
or,  Durham  Minstrel;  a  choice  CollecHon  of  excellent 
Songs,  The  Yorkshire  Garland,  a  curious  Qollecdon  6f 
X)la  and  New  Son^s.  The  Northumberland  Garlafid; 
©r,  Newcastle  NiMin^ale;  a  matchless  Collection  of 
famous  Songs.  1  hi  Ndrth-Countri/  Chorister ,  Anun^ 
paralleled  variety  of  excellent  Songs,  Edited  by  the  late 
Joseph  Ritsoji,  Esq^  fcp,  Svo.    ^  London^  'jTriphook,  18 ^O^ 

Aht.  Xl^-^Gammer  Gurton's- Garland;  or.  The  Nunery 

of*  Parnussus;  a  choice  ColUctitm  of  pretty  Songs  am 

'  Verses,  for  the  amusement  of  ettmule  ChMtenwho  can 

'  meithep  read  nor  nm,  fcp,  Bva*  London^  Tripbook,  t8H)« 

-t  THE  growing  scarcity  of  Mr.  Ritson's  publications  is  the 
best  p/oof  of  their  utility  in  illustrathig  the  progress  of  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  our  aqcestors ;  but  the  temper 
of  the  man  is  every  day  coming  forth  in  a  more  imamiable. 
Islit,  since,  with  ail  his  savage  ravings  about  the  inaccuracy 
of  others^  deeper  x^searcb  thaahi^i  b  constantly  oroving  him 
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to  have  been  as  iiiaccurate  ^s  tbe.best  of  them.    Tliis  oagb^ 
to  be  a  lesson  to  all  black-letter  oien ;  and  should  teach  theat 
to  be  cautious  how  they  set  themselves  above  the  old  adage, 
kumatrnm  est  errare. 

The  first  of  tlie  volumes  before  us  is^  re-edited  by  the  la* 
boriou»  Mr.  Uaslewood^  who  thus*  accounts  for  its  ap|>ear- 
mace:    .  v'     , 

'AVhile  the  spacious  pa^es  of  (he  county  Iiislorian  are  to<> 
exclusively  engrossed  by  lopographical  surveys, '  genealogical 
tables^  statistical  numbers^  or  agricultural  refinements,  the 
kuthble  and  amusing  vilta^e  strains,  founded  Cipon  the  squabble* 

"<tf  a  wakey  tales  of. untrue' !oVe,  tuperstitiouH  rumours,  or  mira- 
diTous  traditions  ef  the  hamlet,  are  very  slightty  regarded,  if 
net  glanced  orer  mknoted.    -A  county  garland  is  one  of  those 

.minor  puUications  scarcely  considertdt worthy  the  attention  of  a 
county   editor;  and  from   the  mtrtley  bjEisket  of  an  itiaerai^ 

.9iendicant,  th^  reader  is  alone  supplied  witli  such  an  e^tertaia« 
ment.    To  glean  for  each  coui^y  its  apprqpriate  ballads  mighty 

,  therefore^  be  an  acceptable  task.    If  they  neither  vied  fi»r  ad* 

, ventures  witli  the  deeds  of  chivalry,  nor  eclipsed  the  gallant 
knight  and  courtly  dame  in  marvellous  amours,  yet  theh-  cha- 
tacteristics  would  be  a  ji^t  and  faithful  representation  of  do- 

^inestic   manners  and  provincial  customs;  they  would  exhibit 

'nature  without  the  soil  of  arf,  and  '*  the  short  and  simple  an- 
nals" of  the  rustic  would  often  be  found  preserved-  iii  the  dittjr^ 
which  at  her  wheel  the  village  maiden  sings/ 

It  may  be  easy  to  jumble  together  a  parcel  of  songs^  of  all 
dates^^iid  upon  all  subjects,  indiscriminately  j  and  from  their 
historical  allusions^  or  povelty  of  romantic  incident^  excite 
and  partly  gratify  curiosity :  but  this  medley  must  fail  ta 
convey  an  equal  interest  with  the  record  of  some  domestic 
tale,  founded  upon  the  attractive  scenes  of  youth;  wben^ 
bovvever  rude  the  combination  of  language  and  numbers, 
our  partiality  n^ay  be  said  to  *  grow  with  our  growth/  To 
the  mind  that  lias  once  imoibed  kti  hereditary  Ibv^  of  rural 
haunts^  fanty  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the: toil  of  worldly 
pursuits,  or  the  visiting  of  foreign  climes,  can  mock  the 
V  lapse  of  time,  and/ like  the  wanderiiigSwUs,  still  fondly 
|iieture  home^  ^nd  dwell  with  enthusia^tio,  deljigbtvOji  native 
strains.  • 

*  For  the  pTace  of  his  nativity,*  the  late  Mr.  Ejtson  seems  jto 
have  felt  a  strong  attachment;  and  to  that^  circumstance  nnay 
be  attributed  his~  first  collecting  and  publbbin^  the  following 


< »  Stoekton  upon  Te«s.»  ^  , 
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trifles;  though  a  similar  attachment  must  also  have  been  felt  in 
general  by  his  readers :  for  of  those  trifles,  it  can  be  recorded  on 
his  own  authority^  that  '•  they  sold  better  flian  any  other  of  his 
vaHous  publications."  Some  of  the  pieces  he  described  as  ga- 
thered **  orally,"  others  were  ".sung  in  the  market-place;''  but 
ill  an  embodied  form  they  have  been  long  out  of  prinL  and 
become  exceedingly  rare.  By  the  obliging  assistance  of  four 
distinguished  collectors  (whom  it  might  be  considered  rather 
ostentatious  to  name,  on  so  slight  an  occasion),  I  have  be^n  eu^ 
abled  to  vreprint  each  article  from  the  text  of  Mr.  Ritson.'— 
p.  ?— vii,  .'     •       ' 

These  observations  are  very  just,  and  much  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  hitherto. seea  from  Mr.  Haslewood's . pen. 
We  think  the  Garlands  w^re  quite  worth  reprinting,  and 
wish  that  some  tasteful  selector  would  presetit  us  with  the 
cream  of  the  largest  collection  of  old  garlands  we  ever  saw, 
which  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gutch  of  Bristol, 
In  the  *  Garlands^  before  us,  will  be  found  the  excellent 
Yorkshire  song  of  ^  York;  York,  for  my  money,' which  is 
given  in  Evans's  old  ballads ;  and  as  for  the  ancient  ballad 
of  the  Battle  of  Otterboume,  and  the  modem  one  of  Chevy- 
Chase,  which  are  given  in  Percy's  ReKques,  they  are  quite 
at  home  in  Kitson's  /  Northumberland  G^rhnd.*  The  sixth 
song  in  thfe  '  North  Country  Chorister'  is  entitled  *  The 
"  Bonny  Scot  made  a  Gentleman,'  and  is  in  idea  aiid  manner 
very  similar  to  the  rare  'old  ballad'  of  *  Jockie  is  grt)wne 
a  Gentleman,'  which  we  quoted  in  ouj:  review  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Evans's  new  ec^tion.*  We  are  surprised  that  it  should  have 
escaped  his  notice;  and  suppose  that  it  was  before  Mr. 
Ritson  met  with  his  ballad,  that  ,he  denied  the  existence  of. 
Mr.  Evans's.  The  bqrthen  of  the  former  is  not  so  stinging 
as  that  of  the  latter ; 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  by  sweet  St.  Ann, 
Jockie  if  growne  a  gentleman ;' 

but  tbefq  18  an  appropriate  pie<;e  of  satire  in  its  last  stanza 
but  one,  which  that  song  is  without.  We  sbaH  quote  the 
i\'hole  song,  that  our  readers  may  compare  the  two. 

The  honny  Scot  made  a  Gentlemaiu 

*  O  Jockey^  O  Jockey*  before  you  go  away, 
Ohe  word  with  youi  I  pray  you  stay ; 


^  Vol.  XX.  p.  166. 
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»       Bow  ditfie  yoi  now  so  gallint  and  gay,  - 

ThiMi  wert  but  a  beggar  the  other  day  ? 
Boniiy  Scfl«,  we  all  witness  can, 
That  Epgland  bath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 

<  Thy  blue  Bonnet,  when  Ibou  came  hkher. 
Could  scarce  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather  ; 
But  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  bat  and  feather, 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither* 
Bonny  &ot,  &c. 

./  Thy  shoes  on  thy  feet  when  thou  earnest  from  plough. 
Were  made  of  the  bide  of  an  old  Scots  cow  ; 
But  now  they  are  tumM  to  a  rare  Spanish  leather. 
And  deck't  with  roses  aU<^ether. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

*  Tby  stockings  they  were  made  of  a  neat  Woe, 
They  scarce  cost  six-pence  when  they  were  new; 
But  now  they  arje  turtt'd  to  another  hue, 
With  silken  garters  down  to  thy  shoe. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 


•Thy  waistcoat  and  doublet  thejr  were  but  thin, 
Where  many  a  great  louse  has  harboured  in  > 
?ut  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  scarlet  red. 
With  silver  and  gold  lace  all  bespread. 
Bbnny  Scot,  &c. 

'  •  Thy  shirt  which  thou  tised  to  wear  on  Oiy  back. 
Was  made  off  the  web  of  a  coarse  hop-sack; 
But  now  it  is  turn'd  to  a  rare  Holland  fine. 

Bought  with  the  rare  [old]  Eoglish  coin. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c.  '       ■ 

•  Thy  bands  and  tby  cuffi,  which  thou  ns'd  to  weai^ 
Was  scarce  wash'd  three  times  in  a  whole  year: 
But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  a  cambrick  deaf, 

Ahd  deck'd  with  lace  yp  to  the  ear. 
Fonny  Scot,  &c. 

•Thy  gloves  they  were  made  of  a  threadcn  stitch. 
Thou  kept  on  thy  bands  to  hide  the  itch:  * 

But  now  they  are  turn'd  to  kid  leather,  I'm  told, 
And  trimmed  about  with  ribbons  of  gold. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c. 

•  Uy  sword  at  thy  *  *  ♦  *  was  a  great  black  blade. 
With  a  greae  basket  hilt  of  iron  made ; 

But  {now]  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side. 
And  hufling  doth  this  hoimy  Scot  ride. 
Bonny  Scot,  &c.'  • 
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Our  fair  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  originiti  of  • 
fevoorite  soog  of  th^r's;  ujKin  which  a  ^ate  is  written, 
ifvhich  irom  its  want  of  gallantry^  we  tai^e  to  be  Mr,  Itit- 
soq's  :  '  This  song  has  lately  Ueen  introduced  upon  the  slage 
by  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  knew  neither  the  words ,  nor  the  turn! 
As  for  the  words^  we  think  Mrs.  Jordan  has  jadiciously 
altered  them ;  and,  pray,  what  is  the  righjt  tune? 

The  Mew  jSigUand  Lad. 


'  There  was  a  Highland  laddie  courted  a  lawland  lass, 
There  was,  &c.       ' 

He  gfomis'd  fbir  to  marry  her,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  whe^  ; 
And  twas  all  in  her  heart  she  lovM  her  Highland  man. 

*  Oh  where,  and  oh  where,  does  your  Highland  laddie  dwell  ? 
Oh  where,  &c. 

He  lives  in  merry  Scotland  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell ; 
And  I  vow  in  my  heart  I  love  m^y  laddie  well. 

^  What  cloaths,  O  what  cloaths  does  your  Highland  laddie 

%ear? 
What  ebaths,  &c. 

His  coat  is  of  a  Saxon  green,  his  waistcoat  of  the  plaid  ; 
And  its  all  in  my  heart  I  love  my  Highland  lad. 

^  Ob  where,  and  oh  where  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone  ? 

Oh  vvhcre,  &c. 

He>  gone  to  iSght  the  [faithless]  French  whilst  George  js  op 

the  throne. 
And  I  vow  in  my  heart  J  do  wish  him  safe  at  home. 

'        » 
'  And  if  my  Highland  laddie  should  chance  to  come  no  more. 
And  if,  &c. 
They'll    call    my   child  a  loose-begot,-  myself  a  common 

And  I  vow  in  my  heart  I  do.  wish  him  safe  on  shore. 

^  And  if  my  Highland  ladidie  should  cbapc^  for  to  die. 
And  if,  &c. 

The  bagpipes  shall  play  ovfr  hiii>,  Til  lay  me  do^n  and  cry. 
And  I  vow  in  my  heart  1  lovfB  my  Highland  boy. 

•*  And  if  my  Highland  laddie  should  chance  to  come  again, 

And  if,  &c. 

The  parson  he  should  liiarry  us,  and  the  clerk  shall  sa; 

amen, 
And  I  vow  ii)  my  heart  I  loye  my  Highland  majf^'  [    , 

iMr.Triphook's  <Gaiiimer  Gorton-^  Garland' is  i^coUi^c-- 
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tioQ  of  ullv  the  umneanfaig  nursery-soags,  which  are  handed 
down  from  one  gosttip  to  another^  and  which  we  wer^  in  hopes 
the  intelligent  Uttle  books  now  published. for  the  use  of  cbil^ 
dren,  were  daily  superseding.  Mr.  Tripkook  has  been  weaic 
enough  to  record  the  meanest  of  these  silly  slobberings  of  the 
Muse^  which,  however  ancient  be  their  origin,. can  throw  not 
the  least  glimpse  of  light  upon  ancient  manners,  because  a& 
fast  as  their  allusions  or  words  become  antiquated,  they  are 
carefully  changed  by  the'  nurse  into  something  more  intelli- 
gible; and  thus,  as  they  were  at  first  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  poetry,  tjbey  are  now  the  inerest  shadow  of  a  shade. 
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RELIGION. 

Akt.  11.— il  Series  of  Discouruty  principally  on  the  Evidencei  of 
Christianity.  By  the  "Rev,  M.  J,  Naylor^  B.  D.  Vicar  of  Penistone, 
Lecturer  at  the  Parish  Church,  Wakefield,  and  late  Fellow  ef  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,    London,  Mawmap,  1810.^  Svo.  pp»  467. 

AMONG  other  reasons  which  the  author  assigns  for  the  pre- 
sent publication,  is  one,  which  we  hope,  by  operathig  on  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  will  aujprment  the  sale  of  his  hook.  He 
says,  he  entertained  a  hope  that,  *  by  this  means,  he  might  con* 
tribute  something  towards  supplying^  the  wants  of  an  inftint 
family,  for  which  he  has  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  p^- 
¥ide.*  Thrse  sermons  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

«  The  necessity  of  carefully  examining  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. ,  .      . 

*  On  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Th^  miracles  of  Jesus  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 

*  The  prophecies  of  Jesus  a  proof  of  his  divine  missioli. 

*  Observations  on  the  death  and  resorrectioki  of  Jesus. 
'  Observations  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

'  Observations  on  the  apostles  and  .first  witnesses  of  Jeaua 
Christ.  \ 

'  Ob»servatioDs  on  the  pipostles  and  first  ivitnesses  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

'  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 

*  The  credibility  of  the  original  witnesses  of  Christianity. 

*  The  publicity  of  the  first  origin  of  cfaristiamty. 
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ittttfieetionft^ri  {he^  rapid  progt^  >f  ibe  ohrMai^  religion 
'The  beneficial  *e£f«cU  which  Christianity  has , jpi*odu€0d  I^ 
iht!#orld.  .    J  ;  r 

*  The  ccsDneotion  of  the  Cihristian  #itbihe  Jewish  retejfttiii>(i>  . 

*  Rectitode    of  tonduci  of  more  vVaIu6  tha^  reetitud^    ct 
'wpimoti, 

,  Mle  dangler  bf  eril  habits,  add  th^  impfortani^  of  9  gOed 
eduerfthmr.  * 

*the8p  d^'scptirses  fire  iiot  remarkable  for  aiiy  iiWtliy  of  &jpi* 
ment  or  illustration;  but  the  jtuthor  h^i'ljiil  together  the  usual 

£DiriQioa.  pin  ceil  tin  f^e  tliftereot  topi(;B  iri  a  manner  wbich  dc*eft 
onoii  r.  io  I?  i  s  d<  ^  od  s  c  use  ^  n  d  c  h  r i  s  t  i  j|n  ni  od^rat  i  o  ti .  M  f .  Na  y  1  or 
enToWes  t^e  leading  evhkrice*  of  chrisuanity  with  perspj^uity 
9j^d  esHTnestnes^  I  .nor  do^s  be  wi^^ken  tbe  cause  #hich  he  de** 
'fei^^i']^y^^i»tingj  )i^iih^t^  ill-tjmed  ^eaV,  on  polriis  of  a  doubtful 
i^at-tijc?!,:  91;.  of  s£condary  iinportance.  The  following  es^tract 
iv^Itj  fjbioyf  the' spirit  in  ^v^ich  this  Tolame  is  composed : 

^  '  *ViiijiV  ftbUsh  AorWlsf  thiftk  ft  that  fb«  «i^a«*  6f  Oodeftfi 
i«^irir^'8ifj)t>i>rt  fttfni  i^  fefiBI^  arm  of 'ttlMtt  !  Tbrhfc  yd  that 
^Almighty' .toower  and  ^dhe*s  eann6t  eatfe«  his  Irgtfl  to  ihine 
through  th^  ivdHd,  Qt^l^  its  t^^ogriess  h(d^dii«ct«dby  tbe^Miu 
ftferfiigf  fey  6f  bunrtatl  wiidbhi ! ,  Thfrilb-ye  that  the  dek^ial 
tfHth,  iplhiii  which  fAfc  gatet  of  hell  skiU^iitft  prffka^  needs  dft( 
^i^WA^  (ff  ^y  mafn  to  pfeserVe  itfroln  fattirf»l'>Wi»fit  by 
the  ^^m'($  6f  hdmatiyii^doiti,  <^'  the  «fil  t(f  MAMbh  pOWt^i 
-ttikf  tkeitoir^  cf  Ood  ftfit  ^<?w  ia  rntg^^f/^  «?rtlf  jbr#Wtfl&?4  /^  As* 
«ii^(JdTV'ii6^.^  6?oe;,  ^t  that  \\it%e,  6ho9tthe'^ak  tm^  tf  ikU 
^Matjjth^iifmdm  ki^ty  -i  Md  t^efh^lM  Ihhtg^^  Mi  imH 
f&'^7^^8  tJik  prudttnt'  Yet,  ItV  spite  of  th^  pride  andpdifi^r  6f 
AiatV,'tti<^  halite  of  Chrtst  tri^iiAphed  over  tit^tf  oppoiitDfrtt,  till 
multitudes^  of  various  cUmes  and  nations^  became  obedient  to  it* 
yoke. 

*  Look,  too,  at  him  who  cMe  ikiti  the  world  to  hear  witrufss  to 
the  truth,  and  who  was  bimselfMe  waj/,  and  the  truth,  and  the  lifcm 
BIH'W'ehdeavoUi^th  represi^crrot  hf  raiting,  or  dHfe  nteti  iiitQ 
thii.i^ay  df.  truth  by  the  vi6l6t(ce  of  contention  i  No*  MiWne^ 
was  the  spirit  wiui  which  Me  addressed  th^  mi  striken.  Calm 
i^'^fi^^ini^'iW^s  the  only  weapon  with  vyhicli  he  assailed  even  the 
«<(lra¥fl(gttliicfe  of  the  Sadduceesl ,  /jThe  sc  verity  of  his  censures 
vHi^.all  dm«!dedi  aigalnBt  viec  and  hypocrisy,  agairt^t  them  W^a 

said,  hut  did' not.  Theirs  wai'4n  bit  estimttion  the  worst  of 
eirrors — errors  which  could  never  be  too  earnestly  txpbded. 
'  .  '  Ws  pixifesi^  that  this  Je^^s'iA  ^he  Oviker  (imdjiniskerqflour 
fdHkT  do  we  Dot)  therefore,  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be 
imitatora  ol^  hhn:?  In  a  situtttion^  in  which  passion^and  pTeju<* 
dioe  aref  Itah^  to  lead  us  aitray,  he  has  left  us  an  importapt 
•aami^ie  which  we  shall  db  well  diligently  to  observe.  We  feel 
jaalowi  for  tii*  truths  tnd  it  is  good^  it  is  rig(hty  to  be  xealoustjf 
CtL}T.  R»v.  Vol.  21^  November,  1810.    g-dbyC^ogle 
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qgf^cted  ahvays  in  .a  good  thing.  Oiir  blessed  Lord  himself  did 
^t  hesitate  to  defend  the  truth,  and  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the 
Saddncees.  Neither  let  us  forbear  to  do  the  same,  with  all  the 
^ability' that  we  possess;  But^  when  displaying  our  zeal  m  this 
laudable  cause,  let  us  taice  >care  that  this  zeal  be  always  tem- 
pered with  meekDess,  Jesus,  who  was  himself  the  oracle  of 
tmtfai^  suffered  no  bitterness  of  speech  to  proceed  out  of  his  mmth^ 
even  when  combating  opinions  of  the  most  daugerous  tendency. 
Shalt  we,  then,  who  are  but  weak,  fallible  men,  assail  our  brother 
pith  worda  of  acrimony  ?  We  are  not  ourselves  exempt  from  all 
iniBtakes.  Wc  are  not  possessed '  of  ghdeviating  infallibility. 
How  know  we,  then,  that  we  are  certainly  right?  How  are  wc 
enabled  positively  to  say  that  be  has  not  attained  the  truth,  and 
we  oar  selves  fallen  into  error  ?     '  ^        . 

"But,  grant  that  his  errors  aire  elve.r  sO  gross)  ever  so^'}|agraiit, 
from  m  they  call  for  pity,  rdthei'  than  anger,-^for'winnfng 
ihJl^ness,  rather  than  disgusting  sevcrrtjr.    We  may  confiti;^  him 
in  his  errors^  but  we  never  can  convince  falm,  by  abuse  atnd  fail- 
ring.    By  mildnegs  of  langaagf)  9ply  'Can  we  persnadj^^hira  to 
iisten  to inir  ^ rguiUi^nts,  by  temperance  of  discussion  alone  can 
.WtiConvince  him  that,  ours  is  the^c^^e  of  truth.    Were  this  net 
^ecase^yet  as  ct^ristians  it  is  ^ur  fjuty  to  hear  with^  our  .weak 
ik1r€tkren,'9tnd  to  lotie  one  another  i^'  sincerity ^  in  obedience  to  the 
Kntto, cotmruif^d0ieMt  ^ our blessi^d.J^fi.    But  anger  io^.bitterness 
^  f;Qi^t^fitiol[)..fQrvn^  .no>  attriJbutes.pf  ^his  love>  and  l^ear,  ao  coii' 
^^fmiiyft9ritbe(  pattcfrn  hQ  h^  left'  us  in  his  own  conj^c^    He 
.i9eate4  .^^ei^^^ba  Sadducees  with  wilflnjess,  notwilbstan^ii^g  the 
v^ravagai^  of  their .  teneWs.    ,j^e  directed  his  mpsf^entrgetic 
^Xepropi^j  agajnst  .^l|e  not  hei^ti^aVbut  proud  and  hyWritical, 
':FhaffiyB6eB«.;;  Xa  all  ithis.  bp  clearly  evinced  ho>v  much  more 
ihighly  he  e«t^em^.  rectitudej.  of  coniluct  than  fectitu4j9,of 
^pini^n/       /.  ,:  -      ^.  '.,.,.    ,.  '>' ,  , 

POLITICS.       ' 

.  Akt.  lQ.^^ui^lear,/air,and  candid  Inv£Uigati§n  of  the  Population, 

^    Commerce,  and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom ;  with  a  full  ^efiUo" 

..    Hon  of  all  Mr^  Malthwi's  Principles,  proving  from  infollible'Voof 

•  ment$,  that  our  PoptUation  it  rapidly  decreasing,  from  the  high  piice 

of  Grain,  and  the  long  and  unjfbrtunutc  war;  and  if  not  rbneefie^ 

Mngland  mayfedl.    Also  shewing  the  great  Impolu^  cf  the  late  Com. 

Bin,  and  that  the  high  price  (f  Grain  has  been  tU  Casm  of  the  lets 

JB^A/;, '  London,  Mawman^  1810. 
-•  ■'        ■  ■     ^         ■       -• 

llHE  title  will  probably  lead  oar  readers  to  imagme  that  this 
h  rather  an  eccentric  proa&ction.  Nor  will  they  be  disappdi):^ 
in  this  Conjecture.  But  amid  some  eccentric  remarks  and  muiy 
'iriolations  of  orthoepy  and  syntax,  no  srnaU  portion  of  good 
'tense  pervades  the  pamphlet ;  and  many  of  the  refiectioos 
tvrace  such  force  and  aciiienesB  of  mitidf  at  imkce  «a  to^ovv- 
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l6ok  the  defects  of  the  compoittiofn.  We  will  extract  k  Aw  paii : 
6ages.  Speaking  of  the  state  ;of  Holland,  previoiiiK  to  the  ahU/ 
aorpt'rort  of  ttiat  country  in  the  irolcanic  Crater  rf'the  Freaoh^ 
revolation;  the  author  addressing  Mr.  Mai  thus,  sajrs/  1  $ 

*'This  coiuiitry/  (lloUand)  *  cuts  up  your  boasted  s^ystein,  your 
new  iigiits,  by  the  root.  Sir,  we  have  corapaTalively  a  more 
ext^^^ivig  foreign  trnde,  and  more  colonial  etnigrfjtions  than  Hoi- 
liind;.  and  as  to  the  ui;bealihiness  of  the,  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try, ac^prding  to  your  boasted  p.ages,  it  should  impoverish  hey 
more,  than  utiy  otht:rcau&e.  As  in  unhealthy  eouo tries  the  nmr* 
lality.iiii\8L  fall  most  upon  the  weakj  that  is  children;  aud  your 
lab6u|r^  ji(otuaies  sljeWj  that  children  dying  exhausts  the  weakli 
Cff. ajiCpk^try;, as  all  those  tjjat  die,  tlie  expences  are. last  to  the 
comniuDi^:^  as  they  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  to  benefit  the  htate^ 

'  Yet,  Sifj  here  is  a  country  fbrmed  of  marshes,  obtained  from 
thiB  sei^'  living  a  populal^ion,  wealjthj  power  and  commerce  above 
any.9tl|^iCountfy  of  the  sai^e^^^ctent;  tjll  this  hydra-headed  ^ 
Bion!{t^r|<lt^ari  and  Mr*  Pitt's  politics  have  almost  ruined  it. 

\  Sir|.I,xvill  conSdently  tell  you,  that  this  iudustrious^  country 
directly  oven  hroivii  your  \FcaL  supercilious  hypothesis,  viz,  that 
<^^)^qi^rGe  has  outstripped  agri^^^^^^^t  which!  lind  is  now  the 
caja|, phrase  of  our  agricuUuristii,  The  Ho^Uud^ra  grow  no 
CDrnj,iSir,^ experience  no  famine,  ha^ve  br^ad  at  a  regular  and  law 
price,  aiid  their  industry  pours  wealtli  jn to  tbeir  country ;  and, 
happUy  ^ey  have  no  agricultural  societies  toke^p  up  the  price 
of  grain,.  You  ice.  Sir,  the  great  Hume,  whom  sucb  a  feeble 
au^or  aa  you  shouJd  jreverence,  was  right  when  Jie  aays,  '^  that 
th«  riches-  of  a  country  .  consist ,  in  its  industry/'  though  you,, 
^itfa  your  new  lights,  contradict  it." 

,.  ^.France  calls  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers;  let  us  glory  in  th* 
oanu^;^:he  would  give  te,n  lan^holderB  for  one  shopkeeper^  See 
^hat'ft, small  gpeck  we  are  upon  the  globe,  and  what  a  figure  we 
fcavj^i lately  cut  upon  the  contineuU  The  ou]y  power  that  has 
resisted  Buonaparte,  But  let  us  becoj^e  a  ^aj^ion  coo  fined  to, 
^urtbvftli  sod  and  landii^  puj-^ly  figriculturalisU,  and  even  Hoi* 
land's  ;^aifreu  marshes,  with  trade,  would  be  Bupcrior  to  us*  Ii^ 
4i?r/^9l?&fa^bsquisition  of  argument,  what  is  a  land  owner  I  f^ 
country  gentleman,  a  respectable  man»  but  a  mere  dfpn^  in  the 
•tate.  No ;  it  is  the  merchant^  the  mapufaciurer  that  is  tlie  , 
iK^vf&ikAit^[akiah,k  m? mbeit  of  the  stat^.  It  is  t^e^  thaf  rbas 
fiffre^.&igliini)  auch  conaequence«.  See  in  vt^e  course  ^fnlf^fy 
niiAtiaHtaM  #t9^^  ip,ibe  Medit^raneao,  t^e  figure  they'hia^ 
HMtd^itrJ^ven  ,t^^  barren  naanhes  of  Ublla^  bav^  ofltei^«i:oa<* 
lefided'jala»e,M^:i$h  England/     ,  f. '.>        ,  . 

n.'^sMfiiMat^'OMn'ibfi^pow^fui,  |)^p.ulou8)  anfl  wealthy,  as  ana'grj-'" 
<mlMai  cig(»>, '  England,  which  ]is  the  biest  cultivated  country^ 
46ef.iie|ie«»ploy^a6cor<tu^  to  the  Population  Act»  one  fifth  of  tbie 
]ieopto  iti  ^s^rij^ulti^re*  ^Then  ^ccpn^ing  to  Mr.  Malthus'.s  pl^i)4 
what  is  to  become  of  the  other  part  f  The  poor  lattrs  jijb^iilct  bi^ 
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aWdifhtdlii  lit  isyi)  (hen  tley  must  be  literally  siarved.  Wl^si 
win.becbme  of  ourrev^Qutf,  and  what  will  become  of  our  kiiif* 
dom^  when  it'fliat  kwt  iits  populaHiDQ  ^  But  the  ttrongesl  argH* 
ment  that  I  can  put  to  the  laJid  owner*  what  will  become  of  hia 
produce  ?  ther^  will  be  no  home  market  to  take  pff  its  surplus  ^ 
bo  mohopoly.  It  will  then  be  an  exporting  nation  erf  com, 
which  Mr.  Mattbtis  so  anxiously  wishes,  and  no  revenue  by 
^hich  be  can  get  a  bounty ;  his  corn  must  then  be  below  in 
price  the  t)i^6duc^e  of  the  continent;  as  there  would  be  the  cr- 
pfence  df 'shipping' it  for  their  fnslrket.  Besides  etery  cduntry 
Ibat  has  no  inhsibttdnts  but  agi'icidturists,  must  be  liable  to  &i* 
ittlne;  for  When  the  Crops  fan,  aS  th^y  are  the  only  rjdhes  rf 
the  cotintry,  ibere  will  be  no  Wealth  to  purchase  forei^  com/ 
'''■Wbajttnsikes  an  acre  of  ^oirtid' of  so  much  more  value  la 
Ertj^and  tb^n  in  any  other  cputtttt  ?  Itis  her  coniihepcc/* 

The  author  amotig  otber  topks  argues  ae-sitist  the  itnposttioti 
of  a  bouhty  on  the  exportation  df  corn*  He  ihinks  this  bounty 
a  sacrifice  of  one  part  of  the  c^tnmunity  to  the  avarice  of  thif 
rest;  and  he  deetrts  it  bard  that  people  should  pay  a  Hounty  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Tnakingf  the  article  dearer.  The  most 
eflfectual  bonpty  on  the  growth  of  com  is  the  increase  of  our 
commerciaj  and  maimfiicturing  prosperity*  During  the  Ame- 
rican war,  fThen  our  commerce  and  manufactnres  were  coinpa- 
r  ratfvefy  at  a  r^ry  lotv  ebb,  corn,  as  the  author  remarks,  *  though 
We  w^re  feedfng'  oirr  army  tn  A nimc a,  sold  very  low,  so  that 
the  farmers  never  bad  so  barf  a  tharket  for  their  produce/  But 
iti  the  preient  revolutionary  conflict,  when  thts  coeitliry  becinie 
in  a  great  mensur^  the  comntercial  mart  and  manufactory  Ibr 
the  whole  world,  agricuUure  has  been  prosecuted  with  t^doubled 
zeal,  and  corn  has  fetched  a  higher  price  than  it  ever  did  before. 
The  latt^p  eflfect4r(deed,  of  the  (Exorbitant  increase  in  the  money- 
pH<;e  of  corn,  mt^  bfe  in  part  as<rfHbed  to  the  exorbitant  ksue  of 
^  pkper  cnrreney^  Wbich  h4s  enhiihc^j  t^^  nominal  filueof 
,eve0  af tide  of  snbsjlstet^ce. 

"fte  reaflfer  witt'perbafis  be  anxkros  to'  know  borf  tbe  atittior 
^oWesthe  par»3d3t  !n  hife  t^le  pa*ei  triat  'the  bigh  price  of  grain 
ha^  beeii  the  cabse  of  tllii  lat^  bllgfebi^  Tbii  he  baa  ^ont  with 
HO  common  in|fet:in itjr.  '  '*!     ,   ,    i'    r 

<'\f!tboi4t  a  '^ek  aWMb'  of  ta^tU/  «y»-  h«,  ^tio  'ftmer  Mi 
drttiWebfilandtd'aaVant^;  nototfly  Xib  bMed  ttthtfU^ biil 
aUb  t(y  eat  bff  hts  'kudlat^  brbp*,  Miririp*,  'dow^:  fed  ttl^rdftiN 
iii«t<fa*:of  tomm^^  odtsttipptttjr  ifridUHiJre,  no  dfiiutitrf  cw 
be  properly  cju)tivat^d  without  commeroa^lioionly  lO^foiniiflii 
iltfiit<)duct»,pat^ddiHfyaf  larti^  ttkcH^ie  iitiMifti| 

cental  to  "impt^  wed^h.  'Btit  eapftal  haa  Ita  lim4li;  ^  m 
mt  (ground  ft  pirtti^d  too  qfiucH  bey^iU  powera  or  tlMift^ 
it  .will  only  proao^ati  iiti^^lfhed  giram,  wbiek  Ilia  bedatbe 
iaielatfely.       '     •   ''      ■'■."^'^     ■'"'  '     '•■*." 
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•tit.  M^Mhm^  mi  many  $gricuUtiral  ^wvilen,  talk  9f  if 
ground  might  be  pushed  to  any  p^int;  but  the  late  failures,  or 
blights,  have  directly  shewn  tlijm  theft  error  The  ground 
inust  have  ease,  and  ttiat'is  best  aotie  by  akcrnatety  a  mucilage 
cropt  and  it  eat  ofPthe  ground.  And  to  prove  inconte&libly 
that  our  late  failures  have  been  owing  to  pushing  nature  beyond 
her  power,  and  not  to  the  seasons,  or  Sir  Joseph  Banks'e  plants: 
that  amidst  ail  these  failures,  fresh  land  always  product^d  good 
grain.  Put  if  it  had  been  owing  to  the  reasons,  or  insects,  ot 
plants,  this  fr^shland  would  also  have  rai^carried.*  Tiierefore, 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  I  challenge  all  the  agricuUuriits  lo  prove 
tbe  contrary)  our  late  bad  barveats  haye  beeia  onriag  to  tb<  im* 
mense  price  of  carn>  pushing  tb«  fanner  %o  alter  bit  rtgular 
routine  of  crops^  ploughit^;  up  every  thi9g»  ttM  gnninii  baring 
no  rest ;  and  tne  great  price  be  got  for  hit  corn  enabliiigt  bim  bv 
lorced  manures  to  pui»h  hit  land  too  m9icb>  a»  that  capital  dii 
bann,  avarice  defeated  itsiilf.  Tbejiam^  giipiind  bavuig  co»^ 
pitant  dry  crops,  principally  \yheat*  without  aay  cam^  but;  re» 
ceiving  an  abundant  proportTon  of  manore^  at  the  expei|ce  of 
|be  other  grounds^  so  that  hi^  regular  ayateBiatie  plan  was  brakt 
la  upon,  and  Rights  were  tbe  coQseqiieiiCje,  Good  beaventi 
let  me  inform  our  tillers  of  acres  that  nature  can  only  product 
to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  that,  nothing  but  disc^&e  %nA 
blight  will  take  place.  And  also  let  me  inculcate  into  oor  land 
owner,  that  his  aqres  are  producing  him  ten  rents  to  what  they 
do  upon  the  continent;  (France  for  instance),  jind  let Jum  be 
satisfied,  and  not  force  the  legislature  by  tbe  corn  lawis  tp  starvf 
the  people** 

The  fcSIowlng  U  the  concluding  remarfc,  which  the  author 
addresses  to  Mr.  Malthus,  and,  considering  the  age  of  the  worlds 
and  the  time  which  has  be^n  allowed  for  Mr.  Malthus*^  great 
principle  of  population  to  operate,  it  deserves  attentive  ^n« 
sideration. 

•  The  great  navigator,  Gapt.  Cooko,  whose  extensive  know- 
ledge, observation,  and  penetration,  I  i^hould  thii>k  should  aWe 
you  into  silence,  was  so  struck  with  the  world  being  so  thinly 
i^liabited,  tbal  he  asks  tbis  aatural  qi»e8ti««iy  «'  fetn  ^at-eause 
■lan  is  so  thinly  scattered  upon  tbe  ^ce  of  the  earth  ?' 


.  *  Whenever  Aoy  vegetable  Bim  k>8t  its  energy^  its  <iirouleitSo»  net  ^^ 
performed  with  activity,  but  iluggisbly  and  4iseaB«dlir,  afunwlcatoy  9r  a 
fresh  plant  will  form  upon  it^  and  it  is  upon  the  upper  pact  of  tbe  stalk 
or  straw  where  these  diseased  spots  Appear,  the  circuration  bd|^'haviDC 
^neryy  to  moVeivith  ▼i^tai^orce'en6agb,^nd  ta  feed  t!i^  yontig  fbrftiiiiff  mSi 
,pr  farinyoy  tber^re  an  imporfcct  embryo  or  gnia  is-  formed)  for  H  wtA 
this  crisia  that  tbe  plant  re<}uii«e»  her  fall  pawisrs  m^  fimail^  the  aeted  hr 
Ifaiure  plants.  It  is  the  same  with  all  ve^^ablas,  even  fruit  txetO^  ^9^b^ 
they  do  not  Chnve  add  bring  fdrth  fruit,  they  are  covered  with^anim^calai 
bat  tbis  is  Bot  ^  canst  bat  the  eonse^ueuca  of  the  vegetajMes  not  thHvioat' 
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Abt.  14. — A  LeUet*  addrased  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Grenvilk,  hy  a 
•   .  Briton,    XiOiidoiiy  1810.  ^ 

Wff ETHER  the  eulogy  of  '  dtcin  rcpetita  placehit'  will  ap7 
ply  to  tbis  pamphlet  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to. decicle,  bav-. 
log  with  great  difficulty  got  once  torpngb  it,  and.  feeling  no  inr 
clination  to  try  the  effect  of  even  a  second  repetition.  We  have 
here  and  there  a  ray  of  sense;  but  iti^  so  obscu'fd  when  it  ap-r 
))ears  by  unapt  quotations,  and  so  bedimmed  by  miserable  puns, 
that  the  effect  is  entirely  lost.  Tlje  fqllowing  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  whole : 

'  The  passage  of  Earl  Temple  to  Buckinghan^  House  was  the 
prelude  to  thei  game  that  was  to  be  ploiyed  on  the  occasion,. 
**  rapidis  qui  tonaf  akus  equis,^  He  came,  the  lord  of  Stowe,  be 
played  the  game  for  his  cousin  and  brolhier,  on  perd  iant  de  temps 
a  tneler  hs  Cartes ;  he  made  a  small  shefw  of  honours,  hot  he 
left  the  odd  trick  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  youngest  brother,  the 
'  gen tletnan 'whom  I  have  n'ow  the  b6nour  of  addressing.  Though 
yod  played  at  first  ah  under  game  in  speaking,  and  indeed 
pJaycB  the  deepest  game  when  yon  held  your  finder,  (as  speaker) 
you  dealt  yourself>  the  dencc  knows  how,  the  best  cards  in  the 
pack/  '     ^-  •  "•.■■•• 

'  :por4  Grcpyille  we  are  told  in  a  note^ 

'  counts  his  life  by  lustra  (his  lusirum  indeed  is  ^annual)  by  tb^ 
Jive  thousand  a  year  he  receives  from  the  Exchequer,  this  is 
ivhat  may  he  called  an  t7/M5^no?^5  life.*  ^ 

V 

This  is  quibbling  and  pun-cutting  with  a  v^n^eapce. 

^RT,  1$. — Argumenii  by  Lieutenant  Col.  Henri/  Haldene,  Obtain  of 

'  Hoyal  Invalid  Engineers ;    shetDing  J  he  Illegality  of  the  pretended 

'    .Power  tf  suspending  Articles  of  Wart  or  Execution'  of  Articles  of 

War,     To  which  are^  subjoined,  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Davt<i 

DundaSj  the  Commander  inChi^f^  and  to  tlte  Right  Hon,  Lord  Mul" 

graved  Master  General  ef  the  Ordinance^    London,  Sherwood,  1810. 

.  -Price  2i. '  /     ,  '    '     "^  ^      - 

.  .  1^^fi$^umeHts  adduced  in  this  pamphlet  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  becomd  the  sublet  of  critical  investigation.  The  publicaVion 
Itself  consists  chiefly  of  letters  addressed  to  the  different  official 
pcrtoris,  from  whom  the  writer  solicited  promotion,  with  com- 
plaints of  his  being  pnjustly  overlooked.  The  answers  contain 
the  reason  which  rendered  it  hot  only  expedient  biit  impossibTe 
to  comply  with  that  solicitation  ;  this  rdason,  however  satisfactory 
It  may  appear  to  othei^,  is  not  so  to  him  whose  promotion  it 
||rec|udes«  That  it  should  so  happen  is  not  very  wonderfo}. 
3Phfe  tone  and  temper  of  the  writer  ane  not  very  conciliatinjg, 
'^nddb  not  sfeem' Well  calculated  to  remove  apy  obstacle  tha^ 
fhi^ht  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  military  preferment. 


/ 
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POETRY- 

Art.  16. — Feeling;    or,  Sketches  from  Life,  a  desultory   "Poem,  with 
other  Pieces,    By  a  Lady,-    Loudon,  Longman,  1810.    Price  58. 

THIS  poem  has  many  faults  which  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
the  intention  of  the  authoress  appears  so  good  as  to  claim  our 
commendation.  Her  design  is  to  place  before  the  eye. of  youth 
some  simple  tales,  which  may  impress  them  with  the  love  of 
▼irtue,  teach  them  the  blessings  and  duty  of  industry  and  ex* 
ertion,  and  to  learn  in  whatever  station  they  are  placed^  *  there- 
with to  be  content.' 

The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  influence  of  feel* 
ing,  as  operating  on  n^an  in  a  state  of  innocence,  &c.     We  have 
then  the  drowned  sailor  and  the  miner.     And  here  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  extract,  as  we  think  the  following  noi* 
the  worst  specimen  of  our  authoress's  versification ; 

*  Yet  far  from  it  my  thoughts  dejected  stray, 

Where  the  poor  miner  wears  his  youth  away. 

In  Idria's  depths,  hid  from  the  day's  fair  light, 

He  plies  his  toil  in  never  ending  night. 

In  vain  for  him  the  year's  sweet  changes  roll,  ' 

They  bring  no  transport  to  his  joyless  soul; 

Let  winter  cpme,  array'd  in  sombre  charms, 

'Tis  Freedoms  s^n's  his  awful  beauty  warms  ; 

J^t  smiling  spring  pour  her  fresh  op'ning  bloon^i 

It  glads  not  him  pent  in  a  living  tomb. 

The  summer  bow'r  the  path  which  would  invite 

The  lover's  step,  the  stroll  at  closing  night, 

Xhe  converse  chaUe,  beneath  the  starry  Heaven, 

Where  a  pure  foretaste  of  its  joys  is  given. 

Lost,  lost  to  him !  as  vain  shall  autumn  sprea4 

Her  yellow  leaves,  to  form  a  fragrant  bed. 

Where,  at  his  casej  in  sweet  repose  reclin'd. 

The  child  of  feeling  cons  with  pensive  mind, 

The  awful  lesson  on  his  heart  imprest,  . 

By  with'ring  grovps,  so  l^te  ii)  verdure  drest.' 

The  sufferings  of  a  bankrupt  through  the  rigour  of  his  ere* 
ditors,  are  feelingly,  told  with  the  natural  and  just  remarks,  which 
must  arise  in  every  generous  breast  where  this  species  of  distress 
is  produced  by  unforeseen  misfortunes.  Our  author^s  thus 
^ddresses  the  rigorous  creditor : 

'  Foolish  man  !  had'^st  thou  with  gen'rous  mind 
Not  giv'n  the  whole,  bqt  yet  a  part  resigg'd ; 
Cheer'd  his  sunk  spirit,  and  with  friendly  pow'r 
, '         Hallow'd  the  gloom  that  marks  misfortune's  hour, 
Ai^d  led  him  on  with. more  enligbten'd  sense. 
To  sfiuq  eaqh  shoal^  st^nd  more  on  8elf<|efei)Ce; 
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Kind  to  thyself!  small  then  iht/  lo^  had  beep,^ 

And  he  onc^  more  life's  l^appy  vo'try  seen. 

Now  sadly  lost !  evanlsh'd  iiuo  shade, 

The  otice  bright  phantoms  of  etijoyment  fade! 

Hif  peac?>  the  sabbath  of  his  4ays,  is  o'er. 

And  h9pe's  bright  torch  shall  be  relum'd  no  more. 

The  sufibripgs  of  the  exile  aod  the  irhole  of  the  exile^s  story  avji 
jtfae  next  best  subject  that  will  claim  the  readers  syiQpathyaofl 
jattefition  in  the  first  part  of  this  poem.  \ 

The  second  part  contains  the  story  of  Matilda,  which  is  intended 
to  show  the  hardships  arising  from  the  tinequai  distribuHon  of  pro? 
pcrty  ty  the  feudal  system .  In  this  story,  wbich  is  rather  prolix, 
we  baye  the  character  of  a  ^ood  clergyman  c^^cmplified,  witft 
th^  sorrows  and  privations -which  are  brought  on  his  family  by  his 
sdeath.  Indeed,  we  know  of  few  situations  in  fif^  more  distressing 
th^n  that  of  a  clergynwn^  widow  left  with  a  larfife  family  and  ^ 
scanty  pittance^  qblig^d  to  le^ve  the  borne  that  Jiasb^en  eqdeared 
and  hallowed  by  (J<>!nestic  iptercourse,  the«cene  of  tender  friend- 
ship and  of  faitbfwl  love.  All  this  \\\t  authoress  has  c^nde^voure4 
to  describe,  and  tl^ojjgb  not  in  lofty  number^,  yet  with  much 
fidelity  of  d&lineation^  She  compfiments  Dr.  Webster,  and 
alludes  to  the  infiitu lions  of  tl^e  *  Widows  Fund,'  aod  the  '  Sons 
pf  the  Clergy/  ThU  §econd  a^d  last  book  conctudes  with  va*- 
rious  rem  aria's,  ^)1  ecm^lly  tp  the  authoress's  credit  a^  a  ifpnianof 
jgood  feeUijg  apd  s^^riousness  of  jhought.  The  otbejf productions 
fare  The  Manias,  The  Misanthrope,  ?nd  An  Odp  ofi  peatb,  ^ 
very  prope^jJ;{f^/<?  for  §,u,ch  ipclancholy  subjects. 

jla^.  IT.— -Xin^i  on  the  lamented  Death,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  suggested  hjf 
reading  '*^  Maote't  Ifarratipe  gf  tlte  Campaign  in  Spain  f  py  J5.C. 
JjOodon^Shury,  1810.  .         » 

IF  the  memory  pf  this  bi;aire  ^od  ill-fet^d  officer  copld  inspire 
po better  poetry  than  the  following,  our  readers  will  agre^  with  u« 
^at  the  authQf  hfii  ^ispent  his  time  ^nd  mi^appUefl  l^i^t^nts. 

To  tbfi^^  great  Moore^  I  dedicate  my  lays, 
To  thee  devote  my  slender  meed  of  praise ; 
Tq  t^fi^,  i^hih^  yet  Brita^ni^'*  s^««^Q;iiiig  «yef 
Ai»9  raif'd  in  ineeV  i^eprpaches  to  \\i^  sfies, 
While  ye^t  convulsM  benea^th  ^he  stroke  of  ffi,t,<^^ 
$tl^  laoprn/}  the  (loUest  pillar  of  the  stfite; 
While  yet,  perhaps,  thy  spirit  Ipiovers  near, 
^ocatph  ^hy  f^me  and  bl^ss  the  falling  tear. 

NQVELS. 

A]H.  tQ.'^Egbtrt;  ar,^  Ifie  Monk  of  PennUn;  a  Jl^ommte.  By  ti^ 
Author  of  ttcopopiUar  Novels,  9  voiW    I^oncion,  Sherwood>  1810. 

^HE  numerous  romances,  novels^*  stories^  and  Utles^  ftw?l^ 
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on  facts,  &c.  lAnt^  eome  imda*  our  Wispectioii,  are  ie^tH  anjpi 
tiling  more  than  aii  insipid  pieitch^work^  with  a  sounding  tit1e» 
/calculated  to  catch  the  eyea  of  silly  girU  ;  and,  if  morality'  ht 
respected,  we  are  often  content  to  oVe^ook  improbabilities/ want 

'cf  connection,  vacuity  of  incident,  and  sterility  of  ii^terest.  \ 
The  present  perfonnance  has  not  any  thing  to  boast  witb  reapeet 
t6  the  fkciiUy  of  inrention,  but,  at  the  same  time^  it  cannot  bo^ 
condemned  on  account  c^  aijy  vitiating  tendencies.  Thki  stbrr 
is  altogether  well  executed,  the  incidents  afe  interwo^eii  wita 
4Ponsistendy,  and  though  the  tale  it^elf  is  evidently  takw  froin, 
and  helped  out  by  other  tales  of  the  same  description,' yet,  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  author,  it  carries  with  it  a  new  fkce;  and  pro« 

,  duces  an  agreeable  effect.  The  moral  which  it  inculcates,  is,  that 
sooner  or  fatei;,  providence  arrests  the  procuress  of  the  wicked,  and 
does  not  suffer  the  perpetrators  of  iniquity  to  pass  unpunished. 
The  guilt  of  the  unhappy  monk  of  Penmon  is  l6s(  in  contemp- 
lating the  i;etributive  Justice  which  awaits  a  deviation  from  the 
^atbs  of  virtue.  We  can,  therefore,  so  far  rec Oiimiend  Egbert; 
or.  The  Monk  of  Peumon,  t6  the  perusal  of  the  lovers  of  this 
Jtind  of   reading. 

AaV,    19. — Zastronzi;    a   Romance,    1  vol.    By  P^B.S^     hcmdoti^ 

Wiiitie,   1810. 

ZASTBOZZI  is  one  of  the  most  savagQ  and  impFobablo  de- 
mons that  ever  issued  from  a  diseased  brain.  His  mother,  who  haA 
been  seduc^ed  by  an  Italian  nobleman  by  the  name  of  Verezzii^ 
9ad  left  by  him  in  wretchedness  and  want,  coi^ures  her  son,  oa 
her  death  bed,  to  revenge  her  wrongs  on  Verezzi  and  his  progeny 
for  ever !  Zastrozzi  fulfills  her  diaboliiral  iqjuuctioos>  by  asaassi- 
pating  her  seducer,  smd  pitrsues  the  young  Verezzi,  his  son,  with 
Unrelentless  and  savage  cruelty.  The  first  scene  which  opens 
this  shameless  and  disgusting  voluaiCj  represents  Verezzi  m  a 
fdan^>  cell,  chaioed  to  the  wall. 

'  His  limbB,  whfch  not  even  a  Uuk  silraw  kept  from  the.rcfck^ 
were  fixed  by  immense  atapks  to  the  fli»ty  flooir ;  and  but  <me  of 
hia  hands  left  at  liberty  to  lake  the  scanty  pittance  of  .bread  and 
ivftter  wbich  was  daily  aUowed  bim/ 

This  beautiful  youth  (as  he  is  described),  is  released  from  bia 
iponfinement  by  the  roof  of  the  cell  falling  in  during  a  most  ter* 
rific  storm.  He  is  then  conducted,  though  in  a  raging  fever,  by 
'fhe  emissaries  of  the. fiend- like  Zastrozzi  to  the  cottage  of  an  old 
woman,  which  itands  on  a  lone  heath,  remote  from  aU  hoHiat| 
intercourse.  Rrom  this  place  be  contrives  to  escape,  and  we 
find  him  at  another  old  woman's  cottage  near  Passau.  Here"  he 
saves  the  life  of  Matilda,  La  Contessa  di  Lanrentini,  Who,  in  a 
fit  of  desperation  and  hopeless  love  for  the  Adonis  Verezzi^ 
plnnges  herself  into  the  river.  The  author  d6es  not  think  proper 
^accoi|Dtt<^  his  readers  wfacti  and  how  these  two  penons  hai) 
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Veconie  aiCquaiiHedi  or  bow  Verezzi  could  kinov  tbeuobonuded 
and 4i8gu9tiDg  passion  which  Matilda  entertains  for.  hiro.  It  is 
vaf^ely  intimated,  that  Verezzi  loves  and  is  be^ved  by  Julia 
MarcfaeUa  di  Strobazzoy  who  is  as  amiable  as  Matilda  is  dia- 
bolical; but  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  how  the  connection  be- 
tween Zastrozzi  aod  Matilda  is  brought  about.  But  these  in- 
consiitenii^ie^  need  not  surprise  us^  when  we  reflect  that  a  more 
discordant,  disgusting,  ai^d  de^icable  performance  has  not,  we 
are  persuaded,  issued  from  the  press  for  som^  time,    Verezzi 

.  accomp^iies  Matilda-to  Passau,^  with  whom  he  remains,  and  by 
whom  he;is  informed  of  the  death  of  Julia.  This  intelligence 
throws  him  into  another  fever ;  on  his  recovery,  Matilda  conveys 
him  to  a  cajitella  of  her  own,  situated  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
Here  she  practices  every  art  and  assumes  all  the  amis^le  appear- 

'  ances  and  fascinating  manners  she  is  mistress  of,  which  she  thinks^ 
most  likely  to  wean  Verezzi  from  his  fondness  for  th^  memory  of 
Julia,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  affection  for  herself.  Bux^ll 
her  arts  prove  fuitless,  till  Zastrozzi  suggests  th6  scheme  of 
aficcting  to  assassinate  Verezzi,  when  Matilda  is  to  interpose  and 
make  him  believe  that  she  saves  his  life.  Verezzi,  who  is  a  poor 
fool,  and  any  thing  but  a  man,  falls  into  the  snare,  foi*getshis 
Julia,  indulges  a  vicious  passion  for  Matilda,  which  the  author  de* 
nominates  loie,  but  which  is  as  far  removed  from  that  exalted 
passion  as  modesty  is  from  indecency,  and  deserves  a  name 
which  we  shall  not  offend  our  readers  by  repeating.  Revelling 
in  an  inordinate  and  bestial  passion,  of  which  the  fiend  Matilda 
is  the  object,  he  discovers  that  Julia  still  lives,  This  cause's  mo- 
mentary regfet,  but  awakens  the  jealousy  of  Matilda,  which  he 
calms  by  the  most  indelicate  professions,  and  whilst  he  is  about 
to  drink  a  goblet  of  wine  to  the*happiness  of  his  infamous  para- 
mour, Julia  glides  into  the  room.  Verezzi. is  instantly  seized 
with  a  frenzy,  and  stabs  himself.  Matilda  is  rendered  furious 
by  this  death '  blow  to  her  critninal  gratifications. 

'  Her  eyes  scintillattdy  (a  favourite  word  with  the  author, 
which  h^  introduces  in  almost  every  page),  '  with  fiend-like  ex- 
pression. She  advanced  to  the  lifeless  corpse  of  Verezzi,  she 
plucked  the  dagger  fr^m  his  bosom,  it  was  stained  with  his  life's 
blood,  which  trickled  fast  from  the  point  to  theflopr,  she  raised  it 
on  high,  and  impiously  called  upon  the  God  of  nature  to  doom 
her  to  endless  torments  should  Julia  survive  her  vengeance/ 

She  is  as  good  as  her  word;  she  stabs  Julia  in  a  thousand 
places  ;  and,  with  exulting  pleasure,  again  and  again  buries  hev 
'  dagger  in  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  her  rage, 
Matilda  is  seized,  by  the  officei^s  of  justice,  as  weN  as  Zastrozzi^, 
who  confesses  tlysit  he  had  planned  the>  whole  business^  and  made 
^I^tdda  the  tool  by  which  he  satiated  his  revenge^ 

3^he  story  itself,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  told,  are  soinily^ 

<?opte|nptible, ,  that^we  should  have  passed  it  unnoticed,  had  no( 

•  ^ur  inAignatioi^,J)een  exqited  ,by  the  open  and*^  barefaced  iuafla^ 
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j^ality  and  grossness  dispfeyed  throughout.    Matilda*«  character 
•is  that  of  a  lacivious  fiend,  who  dignifies  a  vicious,  yrirestrained 
passion  by  the  appdlation  of  lo,ve. 

Does  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  think  his  gross  and  wan- 
ton pages  fit  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  modest  young  woinan  ?  .  Is 
this  the  instruction  to  be  instilled  under  the  title  of  a  romance  i 
Such  trasH,  indeed,  as  this  work  contains,  is  fit  only  for  the  in* 
mates  of  a  brothel.  It  is  by  sucti  means  of  corruption  as  this 
that  the  testes  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  Become  vitiated,  their 
imaginations  heated,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  their  future  roiserV 
and  dishonour.  When  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  writing  is  imbibed, 
they  may  bid  farewell  to  innocence,  farewell  to  purity  of  thought, 
and  all  that  makes  youth  and  virtue  lovely  ! 

We  know  not  when  we^have  felt  so  much  indignation  as  in  the 
perusal  of  this  execrable  production.  The  author  of  it  canndt 
be  too  severely  reprobated.  Not  all,  his  *  scintiUated  eyts,*  his 
.^  battling  emotions,'  his  ^  frigorific  torpidity  of  despair,'  nor  his 
f  Let  ham  torpor,*  with  the  rest  of  his  nonsensical  and  stupid 
jargon,  ought  to  save  him  from  infamy,  and  his  volume  from  the 
fiames. 
*  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  ^O.'-^Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales;  containing  the  Statittk^^ 

:   Agriculture  and  Minerahgtf  of  the  Counties  ;  tite  Hiitory,  Anti^ities^ 

Curiosities,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce,  Fairs,  Markets,  Charitable 

and  other  Institutions,  Population  and  Elective  Franchises,  of  the 

Cities,  Towns;  aiid  Boroughs;    including  a  complete  Index  Villaris, 

with  the  Bearings  and  Distance  of  each   Villnee  and  Mansion  f rami 

'     the  nearest  Market  Tozim.     Illustrated  bp  Th?Oitarge  Maps,  descriptive 

'  £f  the  ltoadi(^  and  Inland  Navigation.    Bi^  Thomq^  Potts.  ^  Loiidoa, 

ftiviftgtt)!),  1810. 

-'  ALL  the  useful  matter  contained  in  the  excellent  gazetteer  of 
Luckombe,  is  incorporated  in  this  work,  but  with  numerousi  addi- 
tions, corrections,  and  improvements.  It  would  have  greatly 
augmrnted  the  value  of  this  performance,-  if  Mr.  Potts  had  in- 
serted the  returns  of  the  late  popuIa|ion  act,  and  had  mentioned 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  each  village,  town^  &c. 
i^ith  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  the  nature  of  the  Uving, 
whether  rectory  or  vicarage,  the  annual  value,  and  the'name  of 
thfe  patron.  The  distances  appear,  in  general,  to  be  estimated  too 
high.  At  least,  we  have  found  this  t^  be  the  case  with  several 
which  we  have  examined.  Mr.  Potts,  however,  idcserves  praise 
for  the  industry  with  which  he  appears  to  have  accomplished 
ibis  laborions  undertaking.' 

Art.  21. — Practical  liemarks  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  Parlio" 
ment  on  Private  Bills;  comprising  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses, 
to  the  prorogation  of  Parlianient  on  the  twenty-firit  Day  of  June,  1 810, 
the  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  Charles  ITiomas  0lis, 
Parliamentary  Agent,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  London,  Buttcrwofib,  1810*  ^ 

AT  a  period  .when  applications  to  parliament  for  private  biHs 
^^re  so  numerous,  and  seem  continually  increasing,  the  utility  of 
*|he  present  work  must  be  very  apparent.    It  contains  all  that  \t 
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requisite  to  be  known  of  iht  practice  of  parUamttit  with  respect 
^  private  bills., 

Jjtf .  ^SL-^The  Jwoenili  SptcMor^  heing  Oitervatiam  on  ike  Tempef% 
Maniurt,  and  Foibiu  qfvariota  Young  Persons,  intersparsed  with  such 
fivel^  Matter  oi,  it  is  presumedy  wiU  amuse  as  weUas  instruct »  B^ 
ArruheUd  Argus.    Lobdon,  t>artoiiy  1810,  price  45.  Od. 

MRS.  ARRABELLA  ARGUS  may»  perhaps,  appear  to  many 
a  pettish  miss^  and  ill-bred  boy  a  very  unpleasant  and  formidable 

Ersonage;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  assure  our  young  friends, 
4  we  have  fbui^d  her  a  very  agreeable,  instroetive,  discriminat- 
ingy  and  good  bumoured  lady.  She  will  prove  one  of  tbos« 
pleasing  preceptoresses,  in  whose  company  they  will  pass  some 
very  a^eeahte  hours.  This  work  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Arg»s,  will, 
we  trust,  find  a  welcQoie  place  in,  and  be  a  gre^t  addition  to  tbe 
juvenile  library.  » 

AnT.  ftS.^The  Moral  or  InteUeetual  La$t  Will  and  Te9$mmem^  of  Johs 
Stewart i  ik&  Traroeller^.tke  only  Man  wf  Nature  that  over  appeared 
im  the  World.  London :  Printed  Ibr  the  Autlier,  ISie.  No  Book- 
seller's  namet 

MR.  STEWART  is  a  very  profooiid  writer;  so  profound,  that 
we  cannot  oe»preb<i|d  bi%meapiag.  Mr.  S.  howewu^  s^ms  to 
cenltinplaie  this  strange,  foetus  of  his  brain  with  great  sel^com- 
placeney ;  for  be  calls  tt,  p.  252,  a  '  stupendous  esioy  ofmUUee^ 
iual  energy  to  eietatc  eeience  to  the  dtmn  of  acnnf  and  hi  p.  ^%J, 
))e  says, 

« I  sliaU  condede  this  work  with  one  great  effort,  not  to  im* 
tRortalije  or  to  apotheosize,  but  hconoousiae  its  author:  that  it  to 
identify  self  and  nature,  by  giving  an  extraordhtmy  te$t  of  m^ 
midkctmii  powers,  io  iwrn  iny  mind  as  it  "were,  inside  out,  msd  ki 
all  ike  fcorld  judge  of  it  as  wU  as  mj^solf 

Poor  Mr.  Stewart's  mind  is^  we  fear,  comjJetely  turned  inside 
out,  and  thrown  into  a.  state  of  incurable  confusion. 

Aar.$4. — Some  Account  oj  the  Ancient  and  Present  ^aie  of  Shrezfip^ 
bury,  a  New  Edition,    linden,  Richardspn,  1810,  ISmo.  pp.  55f • 

IN  this  neat  and  well  filled  votume,  great  pains  appear  to  have  . 
^en  taken  to  furnish  the  readec  with  atlmost  every  species  of 
inlbrmatien  which  he  can  dtsiye  respectiikg  the  feirmer  and  tbe 
present  state  of  the  pkasent  town  of  Sbrewsbui-y,  The  aacient 
his^ry,  tlie  tsfiograplNcal  site^  the  pol^lic  buikUog^  charitable 
institutions,  &c.  &c^  are  described  \u  a  manner  sufficiently  mi- 
iwte,  Diithout  being  prolix.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  with  a 
variety  of  historical  and  biographical  details.  Among  tbe  latter, 
we  noticed,  with  pleasure,  ihe  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.Jdhu 
T^ior^  theeditor.of  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Shrews- 

ihwry,  where  bis  fatbcr.waa  a  bs^rber.  ,  Taylor,  who  early  disco- 
vered a  decided  tiiirn  for  books^  was  indebted  for  his  education  to 
{kiward  'OweUi  of  Condover,  Esq.    From  thfc'  free  school  of  , 

u Shrewsbury,'  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  CoHege  in  Cambridge* 
fU  bepame  fellow  and  afterwards  tutor  of  |!bat  l^arped  societji^ 


Mr.Ofiirjenu  tlKi>iLti>on.Qf  t]|iifm4  fchokr^,  iv^M^lfQ.  mAniP 
other  country  gefttkpieQi  vn  tfao^e  4ay8>  t  ^tr^Dupuf  Ja^»U| ' 
and  Taylor  i«,;Sajd  to  ^W9t  forfeited  his  favoar  by.rft$u$«)^  ta 
drink  the  bealtli  of  the  pretender  on  hk  knees.  ThwincHl^l^ 
said  to  haye  caused  biqa  to  abandon  4he  clerical  professioip i^  tjM 
study  of  Ibe  civil  Uir  ^  ^yt  k  doa4  nol  a^ar  t^.  baafwrp^aa*^ 
tisMasa  civilian. 

'  In  private  U<^,  Dr.  Taytor^s  character  was  axtremdy  ainlab}e« 
ktfi  lenper  retnarkably  soeiaU  and  J^istakaU  fitt«d  t«  adorn  ami 
l^ftadden  society/  The.  erea  tetieaf  nf  bis  ^mftloynienta  ftii^aidiid 

him  with  an  uninterrupted  ftofjr Of  spirits.  Thoogh  he  waa  so 
atttdiouslv  defdt«d  to  letters^  ih^u^  as  an  intimate  fH^hd  ^d 
fellow-comglaa  of  bis,  inmittir  us,  <'  il^yon  dAed^dn-  liiiii  In 
college  after  dinner,  yon  were  aui^e  to  find  him  sitting  at  an  old. 
oval  walnut  table,  CD«!ered  with  books>  yet,  Wh^  f^  be^n  to 
make  a)^ogies  for  disnerrbiag  a  (yewon^  so  weM  ampk>yed»  be  im- 
iiiediiH«iyl^d  you  te^  advance,  and  called  out,  John,  John,  brk^ 
pipes  and  ^to^ftf,  aAd  itfstatitlyi^Iipeafedai  oh^drftrl  «tid^^6d#ttu- 
moured  as  if  h^  had  not  bei^n  ^at  aR^^e^ged  orintefr«pi«fd  f  sap- 
pose  now  ybit  had  staid  as'loagife  you  would,  'and  li^»en'ef»6er- 
tained  hy  htm  most  agreeablyjr  yon  took  your  leavfc  tti^  fiat  >  half- 
way <ltfwnttia  stairs,  but  recollecting  somewhat  that  you  had  to 
say  to  kto;  you  go  in  again  $  the  titles  and  glasses  were  gone, 
the  books  had  expanded  themselvek  so  as  to  re-occupy  the  whole 
table^  and  he  was  j«st  as  much  bnneiilifl  thedi  as  wban  yhli  fa^ 
came  in."  ./ 

*  He  loved  a  game  at€ard0^iaiid4«>e.aj«  toldlAlMit  banlayed  wtlL 
He  was  also  an  excellent  relator  Of  a  stofyi  of  whico  he  had  a 
large  and  entertaining  ce1k<eti!pi«r.  But,  iil^e  most  ttary-tellers. 
was  somewhat  too  a^t  to  repeat  them.  Hi|  fTtend>  th64^etioua/ 
and  good-humoured  Hem^  Hubbard,  of  Emanaelyd^ith  whom 
Kis  grarttfv/asfiooiailed,  would  soafetime^  in  the  eveiiii^s  .which 
they  used  to  pasaraktte  tag^ther^  use  itb^  freedom  of  Jocosely  re- 
monstrating with  him  M^pu  %he  'suhtjebt,  and  wto^  the  JDoctor 
began  one  of  his  ^eadoce^>W(^uM  cry 'but,  ah.  Deaf  ^>fi!bctor^ 
pray  dd  not  let  us  have  that  stp^  any)  more,  I  have  heard  it  so 
often;"  to  whikk  Ti^lbr  often.  htimotn^ouiiy'ite{;4i€d,''^  ^kka^ 
Harry>  let  me^lellit  «his  atiae  more^'^  and  would  then  go-da  with 
his  narration.' 

AaT.  25.— fliimfef  trd'cestfe,  in  tUree-^Jtti^ -wU^^Jfniifiifldiis^  fyPr* 
Johnson  and  Geo.  Stevens,  E^^i  ^md^her  Cmnfnk^/titM^s,  Loudon^ 
Richardson,  18 IP.  *  »  • 

THE  genius  of  our  immortal  bard  &  calculdted  to  e^citef.so 
strong  and  enthusiastic  a  fbeUt)g  of  adAiiration  and  reverence  in 
every  well-frihied  mind,  tfiat  m^  vety  attempt  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  burlesque,  argUe;^  a  Idpd  of  intellectual  dlbprarity. 
We  could  not  dpen  the  pages  of  Ms  Harfdet  Ttnve^He,  without 
predicting,  that^  should  find  more  cause  to  pity  the  writer* for 
bis  stupimty,  than  to  praise  hhn  for  his  wit ;  and  w^  soon  fonnd 
aur  predictioti  fully  verified.  He  seems,  indeed^  to  be  a^are  of  the 
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teceptioh  Wbi^h  wilt  be  ^iven  to^his  laboilrs;  ^Gpnsclijut/  says  he, 
tbat  ally  atteti^pt  to  (feat  with  levity  the  works  of  our  immortal 
poet,  is  in  sdme  danger  of  being  received  with  displeasure,  the 
Ibllbwfng  proddction  is  submitted  to  the  public  with  that  diffidence 
which  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  niust  naturally  ekcite/  '  We 
have^ldi^ed^in  fain  tor  the  iiffidencf  here  spoken  of  in  the  writer, 
and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  consists  the  (fe/i- 
cacy  of  the  sybjeejt:  to^ive  ue,  in  lieii.of  theimpressivebcauties 
of  fieiitiiB€Qt  M)4'  cbotito  which  ^bpund  in  Hiunilet,  a  tiame  o£ 
ebitdi«kj  noQseQse  and  pollQqi|i^  vulgarity,  and.  to  callit  a/ra«* 
vestittis  really  past*  all  endoratic^*  h  /  jm:^?  i  ^.  .,  - 
:  Let  the.  readeirtakct  as  a  satnpie  (aodk  is^aMmplenot  of  the. 
wont  kind),  a  part  jof.tKe-celehr^l^  grave  djggiing  §eMt^. 
:  '        :  '  ;  i   Grmtdigger  {fi^git)-    ,  •!  r  •>     -    •  ^• 

'^  The  earpeiuer.,  shipwright;  ^nd  mason  may  boast  ». 

»  Of  tl^e  atrengtb  of  their  bttM^i^gs^  th^tre  out;^lU  at, most. 

'.   But  thef  tesctoo  builds  stroofevithati  all  put  iQgeiher». 
,  Forthehou^es  that  ^fnakes|^<ioiy  wind  arid  ireatber;  ,  : 

.  AndK»t*^lanta^ve«n«ff,JBM]li6tUI^J;d,;^^  liofltent,   , 
For  tliey'ri^  P^#r  twz'd  Wita^te^i^lnor  troubled  for  tef^. 

/u  .  >[QTd?it^\%^x  throw»\i^itv^^9CuU$* 

i   ..  \      ^ .     >.    :    .  ■  -  Hafnlet^^    .  :  '  •  •  \f/*' .  ,  ;  ••     •  ^    -  • 
r  Tbiufc^cuU  mjghifoilcfthfeive^een  a.p<^itician's$./  ^  ^        . 
*    And  that  a  lawyer's,  or  a  grave  physician's.  ^^ .      >,     j 

Law,  politics, and  phytic,  now  mus*  groveHr  :    .i  *     * 

To  bear  a  basting  jsvith  a  dirty  shovel!  >     •)  I 

.    Thatsexton  seemsadev'itsh  dry  oldelf;  1    .  .  i* ' 

•   Horatic^ shfill  wequiz  him?       ,       i  :  <  -; 

;  Horatio.  Please  yourself.  .' 

Hamiei.  {To  Gravedigger)  Dd'st  know^htsie  scull 

'     -.  was  this  amongst  the  aiai»y?  i^  ' 

Or&eedigger. :       .  What !  <:ant  you  tcH?      ;  .       ... 
Mamlet.  Why,  how  tiie  devil  can  I  ?  .    . 

V    :,  '    .  ^  '.  ,        ^ravtdigger*  .  '    .  i    I. 

f  Of  $11,  good  feUdwv  aune  be  was  the  best.  Sir !  ■  .  <»j    '    i.    *  • 
I  Thia^uH  ^as  Yorijckis  once,  the  lat€  King's  jester.       .  ? 

'  V       Hamlet,  '... . 

.    Ali^8,poj9r  YjwicklSir^lknew  hhn  well — Ol         ;_ 
^    He  was  i|^4^d  «  jolly  roari)^  fellow. 

Horatio,  he  would  get  dead  drunk, — and  after 
Could  keep  the  t^l;de  in  a  roar  of  laughter : 
The  first,  ai^d  last  was  he  in  ev'ry  row :  .         . 

,    O'th'wropg  side  of  his  mouJth,he!s  laugh ing;iiow.  ^ 

Now,  when  Miss  Prim. is  seated,  at  her  glass. 
With  paints  and  washes  to  bedaub  her  face. 
Tell  her  (to  make  her  giggle  at  her  toilette),  ^ 

That  pajpt  her  face  inch  think,  yet  death  will  spoil  it."     , 
What  reader  of  commpn  taste  or  common  patience,  cab  endure 
•iich  trash  as  this !  n         } 
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'  AGO.taiM£^yi«iia  Elgiva,  an  hisi 
torieal  ttomanoe  of  ^h^tenth  Cen-^ 
tiny,  in  4  vols.  ByJolknrAg^.  12bio« 

Appeal  (An)* to  Ibc  Public' in  be^ 
half  of  NidiOlait  Toviinson,  £9^.  d 
Capta}^  in  h\B"idajestf8  Kavy«  dvo. 
sewed.  •'•  •'•  -»■»--'  •   '    ■  ' 

Alomfidl.  -i^  JEschyll  Prometbeos 
Vmctut  -ad  Mem  MaiD«nicnptorum 
ttnieiidavit  libika  ^  glossarium  adl 
jecitw  C.  J.  SkMhMd  A.  B.  Sre.  6s, 
>  Baibepnia.-^MMeetiaiieoia  Ob^r- 
'vatio'ns  for  the  BMdH:  o£  the  3m- 
^tre,  iritb'  Aundtatibn*  on  St6am  So- 
loes, atad  Remiirkroipftbe  DistilW. 
JtioD  of  'S|Mt8  coiiiiiionly  called 
•Irish  and  QtMtch  Whi&ies,  &c.  B^ 
Jtrthar  Balbernie;.  Jiunri  8?o.  sd,  3a, 
-  BosanqueU-i^PnufGolil  ObseiVa- 
.^ons  on  the  Report  l»f  the  BnHkia 
CoBMbiAted  by  CharUs  Bosahqu^ 
iRsq.  Svot  sewed  As.  '4' 

Brodie.^AiHistot3)^of  theB4)fnliah 
<3oTemment  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  State  to  the  final  sub- 
▼ersion  of  Liberty,  by  the  success- 
ful Usurpation  of  Cssar  Augustus, 
in  the  year  of  rftonnr^i.  By  Ate;: 
anderBrodie.  870.  12s. 

Boisgelin.— Trarels  through  Den- 
mack  ^d  Svedci^  to  which  is  pi^ 
fixed  a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  ctown 
the  Elbe  from  Dresden  tb'Hkm- 
burgh,  including  a  compendious  his- 
torical Account  of  the  Hauuca^  • 
League.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin, 
Knight  of  }i9iU,  with  Views  ftam  . 
Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Parry.  2  vols.  4to.  boards, 
coloured  Views,  41.  4s*  plain  51.  3s. 

Brown.  —  Ormond,  or  the  secret 
Witness.  3y  B.  C  Brown,  43  vob. 
l2mo.  boards.  16a.  6dfr 

Bath  and  London,  or  Scenes  in 
aach,  a  Novel  in  4  vols.  12mo.  if. 

Christian  Unitariaoism  vindicated, 
l>eing  a'Reply  to  a  Work  by  John 
Bevant,  junr.  entitfed,  *  a  defence 
Kf  tiM  Cbriftian  Doctrines  of  the 


Society  of  Friends.'    By  Vera8,.8ra 
7s.  ... 

Codcle.— Moral  Troths  and  Stu- 
dies  ftrom  Natural  History,  intended 
as  a  Sequel  to  the  Juvenile  Journal, 
4>r  Tales  of  Truth*  By  Mrs,  Cockle, 
il2i|io.  7s.  boards.  '        ** 

Cbnsiderattons  for  the  li^  of 
rsfoung  Men  and  the  Parents  of 
.Voun^iVlen,  &ct  Kkno.  Is.  •-'    -    ' 

Cambridge  Problams,  Mng ftCol* 
lection  oT  the  printed:  Iftuestionft  pr(>- 
pdsed  to  the  Candidates  for  t&e  De* 
l^ee.  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  the 
lipei^eral  Ejcadihiations,  Trom  the 
Year  iSOl  to  t)iei  Year  lMO,.infchi- 
aive,  with  a  Prefiie^  t>5*  a  Giraduati 
of  the  University^  8vo.  bdanlfL  6s.- 
,  Dealtry*— The  PrinAiplea  wr-  Plu- 
'XioBs  deigned  46r  the  \i^  of  Siiii. 
denC^  in  'ihe  tJnt^^ersityi  By  WiU 
Jiam  OeaMry^  M.  A.  ro^ai  Sinw  bd^ 
14aL'  .£-<'/■>  V     -    /   . 

,: '.£va  of  Cambria,  or  the  fugitive 
Daughter,  a  Novel  in  3  vol*.  15s. 

Frend. — Eveniog  Amusements;  or- 
the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  dis- 
played, in  which  several  striking 
:jAppearancet  to  be  observed  on  va- 
rious Evenings  in  the  Helvens, 
during  the  Year  1811,  are  Described 
by  WiUiam  Frend,  Bsq.  M.  A.l%mo. 
boards,  3s.  .  "        - 

Gehrge  and  Eliza;  or,  a  Journal 
of  the  Heart,  altered  from  the 
French,  by  W.  T.  12mo.  bds,  5s, 

Huskisson.  •— The  Question  coit- 
|t6ri|ingttbe,Depreci§tiQn)<]^  oui^Cur^ 
rency,  Stated  fi^^  Examined.  By 
W.^Hu^isson,^"    "   '^    "        *•- 


p  aud    Examin 
Q,  ^.  M,  P, 
I  Isabefla;  tif. 


, ,  .  ^ ,  ,    8vo.  5s. 

Hefciry  and  Isabefla;  dr.  the  Re- 
var&s  of  Fortune,  a  Novel,  iii  two 
vob,  Htoio.  10s.  .     . 

.  J(^e8.«<.Tbe  ChFonJcltfs  of  Ea- 
guerraud  de  Monstrelet^  containing 
an  Account  of  the  cruel  Wars  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  &c.  Translated  by  Tho« 
mas  Johnes,  Esq.  13  vols.  8vo«  ani 
Quarto  4tlas^  71.  4s. 
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Little  (The)  Chimer,  a  Tale,  al- 
tered from  the  French  of  Oucray 
DnmHiaH  Aathor  ef  €alma,  •  fltci 
&,&  ttt  4  vofir.  1^6;  2^8. 

Liters  of  the  Marquis  du  Pef- 
laudy  to  the  Hon.  Horace  WM^>6b,' 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  t^e 
Year  1766  to  the  Year  1780,  to 
which  are  added.  Letters  of  Madaihe 
ila  Deffaod  to  Voltaire,  from  the 
ymx,  t159  ttr  the  Year  HTS*  k  ♦•te 
ISmo.  Ms.  ^\,  2s. 

MottalTalcs^  by  Ui4  U<e  Aotlior 
tf  •  Tbe.ezeniflairy  MMImt/  Ifii^ 
Um^  <4a.  6d.  .  •  . 
.  ]|jDuA^HTh«Poe^c«lClastfBOQlB^ 
•r  reading  Lessons,  font  eUjTf  Bay  Ui 
the  Year»  aeletfled  frbai  tke.  aiost 
|K^)aUr«  Engliib  Poets,,  ahcieat  add 
■lodeni,   lor  tlM  oat  pf    Scfaooll. 

HifMaL-^^Ttte  TwjeBtgr-fomili  ef 
ft^  Matthew  ety&eaJtfy  ExangiDedi 
with  ftiktnrdi  on  the  Opinions  of 
Bishop*  Newton  and  Pottetn,  rad 
pitt^ttnlmAs  oi  "Bkhop  Hoistejr,.  m  n 
inittMr  CD  a  Osiunlfr  Ciltrg]p«lan.  By 
K.  Niabeil^  8vo.  sewed^  da. 

Hayiorw^^  fiei-iet  df  DisoonMeSy 
yfindpai^'  otg  the  JBv^delicet  of 
CfiMsMtaitTi  By  Iftie  Item  ]ff.  J« 
1ia|rkirv  B.  ^  »co..  boMi^itte.  «d. 

i^ew  (A)   Defence  of  the    Hdljr 
BMuwil  (Search  agaubstHeHtics  And  . 
Scliistnatics,  fa  3s.  boaadf*  '^ 


Observations  on  tbeETidences.of 
the  Truth  of  Rerelation,  and  ontb« 
Opposition  of  l^tan .  to  Bevtelation> 
hi  «<ery  age.  1^.  ^ttnt&t,  52s.  6d. 

Politieal  Essay  on  the  Kingdom 
cff  Kew  ^pain,  by  Alexander  de 
Humboldt,  traoilated  firom  the  ori. 
giftal  French  of' John  Black.  2  vols* 
SV(r.  boards,  II.  ISs. 

Robertson. — Synopsis  Mofbonmi* 
AMmnaryView  er  OlMiMrjtfiMoB 
the  principal  Diaeaaes  inddtat  ^ 
SraaiBn  or  Soldienf^.wlMUiei:  cHgngai 
in  actual  Service,  or  retired  from  ll^ 
&((..  By  Robert  Bol^rttohf  M.B, 
F.  E.  6.  F«A.a  9  «Dlb.  8«0.  9a.bdt« 
.  dolect  Tale«|  <^'CbOk»:  Reposf^ 
tory  ot  Classic  Entertabnaent  asd 
liitenry  Be«uty.  3lroUL.I8ifeo.  9t. 
.  Tytbes  m  Opprwaioi,  i^emi »  • 
Latter  t6  tbeLofd  «#  AH bott^  :0|tbe 

iAuMTp  br  pmi  mufht.  b.  6d; 

V«ttar«^.€0tMit;lEOia  «  <tales* 
poddente^  and  .8«%statsctt'0f  Con^ 
nttiioatiiMie  mtb  Jdr.  H«fkiwM% 
Un  Pttrcetal^  Am.  Ice  M  tie  Skib^ 
Jaela  .of  ibe.  Waste  wad/Abmes  ift 
tte  MiflUry  SitamitfhMiit  and  Sit. 
penditnte.  Bqr^  J4  VassKr,  Ea^.  5% 
i:  Yatafa  liAiPimarat  Diaeoniae^  oc* 
aa<iaicd.iy;AhfaJ[^e>th  dl'  the  Batr* 
^r.^Batrntfs,  prfaaehgAsfc  CfOifcStwWI 
Meeting  Honse,.  Manehcslei^  kSSkx 
Jnly^'iaiO,  Bjr  J6iui  ¥atti»  Sfa» 
42a». 


9SSft= 
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JUi^  of  ArHcltni  which,  'with  mi^ofhm',  WilfOpp^Bf^  hi  ^ftr 
.         next  Jfmnher  of  the  C.  Sf'    ,   ;       .     /*;  * 


Sir  Geom  StavMOft'd  TrtuiAttion  of  tb«  F^iitf  C6d# 

CjAiWs  Travels  in  ftuMid.  .        .     '      \  ' 

CbaJnaer**  E«»gliftlv  Poets.  .♦,... 

Huskisson^  oii^tM  B«pred«tioii  6f  BtdL  KoCtti* 
Vlgor«  on  Pbetic  Lfcence. 
Qpi^^s  Lecturer  on  l^amtin^^.  '    ^  * 
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Aftt.  l.^TaTuAgLeiktjee;  being  the  ftindam^tulLaxpif, 
Und  4  SdjtcfioH from  the  ^ Supptementary  Statutes  of'  thf 
Penal  Cddi  6^  China ;  originaUy  printed  and  pub^ 
Ukhed  in  ^ekin,  fn  various^  succemve  Editions^  under 
the  Sanction,  and  By  the'  Jtuthority^of  the  several  Em^ 
perors  of  the  2%\Tsing^  or  present  Dynasty,  Trdn- 
slated  fiom  the  Chinese;  and  accompanied  with  an  -4p- 
pendkcf  consisting  of  Authentic  documents,  and  a  Jew 
otcasionat  Notes,  iuiktrative  of  the  Subject  of  the  Work. 
JBy  Sir  George  Thomq^  Staunton,  Bart.  ^  i\^  A.  S,  Ca- 
dell,  J  810.  410.  580  pp.  3l. 'Ss.  boards.      '    \^^ 

NO  Hiriiiciple  in  Hiaman  tiattire  fe  iiiot^  innriable  in  tu 
iictioh  toan^ihat  which  urges  men  to  Consider  ^oihnei^o- 
turn  pr6  'mamjfico/  and  it  is  accordmgly  observable  that  the 
progress  of^liioWledge  WS  a  constant  tendency  to  circum« 
scribe  the  boundaries  6f  hndgination.  THfe  empire  of  Pf es* 
ter.- John  quickly  decayed  after  the  voyage  of  Vascb  de  QarKia ; 
atid  thV  firyt  ni^iner  who  dou^l^d  Cape  de  'Verd  dissolved  the 
^ncbautments  V  the  Fortunate  Islaijdv''  The  region  of  El 
Porado  exbts  only  ni  the' braW 'of  Dr.  piangloss,  and  the 
race  of  Patagot^iatis  is  generally  adhiitted  to  be  nc^  biggef 
than  any  race  of  christians  or^  mussnlmen.  Still  the  ^toe 
printipje  is  found  to  operate  in  a  thousand  every-^ay  occUN 
rences;  nor  is  the  impression  which  it  makes  to  be  imthe- 
diat^lv  effaced  even  by  the  force  of  evidence,  and  th^  restdon-^ 
ihg  of  ^perience.  S'ome  men  will  even  now  belie<f6  that 
Ihi  Russian  empire  is  as  powerful  as  it  is  extensive }  and 
tjiere  are  many  who  ^wiil  be  apt  to  consider  a  mof^  fis  very 
sceptical  indeed  in  dehyii%  the  Chinese  to  be  li  nation  o^ 
philosophers.   The  hypothesis  of  a  thoroughly  Wiste  and  cnJti* 

Cmt.  Uiv*  Vol.  21,  J>,cember,  mQr^^^^^Q^^ 


338  ^StaunUmU  Translation  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China. 

Iraled  peo|ple  iniMdbitiag  the  iftmost  extremity  of  the  eastern 
lieaiispiierey  aid  hatii^  attdiited  all  dietr  wisdon^  and  all 
llieir  cultivatioBy  like  spidersj  from  the  resources  of  their 
own  boyiQBlf^  wifthoi)t4^yAvc>mm«oi^aVoii  from.  \^bouty  was 
too  cqnipiiaalt  #itl|  <W  jptevsiil|i2  la%it  t>f<tli^  tnaryellous, 
aol  to  meet  with  a  very  fevouraMe  reception.  The  preju^ 
diced  and  exaggerated  relations  of  the  Jesuits,  happened  in 
the  course  of  A\(e\  hat  pen^r^r  pfMijf^  |b^  way  of  other 
prejudices  and  interests  tlisposed  to^  magnify  them  tenfold^ 
and  circulate  them  with  avidity  among  die  unthinking  epi- 
cims-of  literaty  nov^«  Nottrtfiflfan  exceed  Che  gf^SMSIFy 
of^tlie  French  philo80phiate9y  except  that  of  those  who  were 
mfeled  by  tfem; — If  any  -mafi;  Wfth^a^toleraMy^frwe  cSift- 
tenance^  had  informed  the  virtuosi  at  Sans^Souci  of  tite  actual 
existiiiicc  uf  a  fiatiuii  of  reflectjijjj  m^kiei,  pr  a  deliberative 
assembly  of  onm-ou tangs,  they  \^o^1d  have  out  with  their 
portfolios  inst^Elly,  and  the  ne;it  ^ppiiber  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia would  have  been  occupied  .oy  deep  discussions  con- 
cenutij^  a  fact  so  weH  authemi5^ate,d  \n  itself,  and  so  deliciously 
discreditable  to  the  high  preteM^ipns  of  Imman  reason,  and 
consequenUj  to  th§  dctions  pf  natural  and  revealed  religion^ 
Of  a  less  consolatory  nature^  but  nevertheless  pleasing 
enaugli^  were  ^uch  relations  of  thei  innocence  and  virtues  of 
savages^  as  tend  to  prove  that  the  (e^s  use  we  make  of  this 
boasted  privilege  of  reason^  the  bettei\  But  in  cases  iihere 
neither  of  these  modes  of  inculcating  pure  and.  unsophisti- 
ijat^d  RhHqjfgRV  could  ^pply^  it  ifras  easy  f ni^  jaffi^  ,to  ,^ffpt 
84  a  gener^il  principle  y^  practice  of  ^dinitti^ig  Cjygjy  .thing 
limd  of  9II  cfai;istii^  ages  and  oaUoos^  and  ^YWi^S?  X^9^  ^ 
all  ^e  rest  of  the  world,  io  prodjor^ioa  a^  j^  .;^ii^ediAt^ 
object  of  pape^ric.  was  more  or  lea^  remov^fl.J^oqj  Ux^  lOtf 
4epretiation  ^  obloqiiyi   \-  >  ^ 

With  this  view,  it  wMr  iiiiDossti,b^e  that  ^  fifijtif^  Wjidei 
die  aijih  could  possess  )i%ber  oi^m  to  ttie  pi^trpj^Kajg;  o^  tht, 
fi^tfmfhUtes  tfaiin  t^4  ^f  China.  ^  Iti  tlie  mi  piac^  t^ 
itoUon  of  a.peopfe  wbQ$e  /  atttkf»ttpated**  aimaU  ^scended 
tpa  period  aome.ilges  aoiteqedeot  to  the  Mos^c  creation^ 
wa9  ^uffii^tly  tempdog  to  tb^  cJearr^M^ted  aQts^Qiiuslkof 
monkisb  imposture  ;ai^  ^beii  tbe  exp^tjisioA  of  rjdo,  Jesuib^jf 
and  t|ie  absolute  excluidMKi  of  foreign  Cpmrneree^  vuue  mea- 
•iiraa  not  only  cakulateid  to  fix  an  iodelible  impjressiou  of 


*■  That  il  tb  sax*  *  aathentnutted*  lo  tTie  sitisf^^itioii  of  t^olti^re.  Thr 
Chin^tetbeaiB^ilief  dfy  notprofesb  to  li^  fornMientic  tnjr  pafTof  their 
ftimaU  a|rt«oe!4clll  to  a  p«iod  ^edvotljr  .reeoiioaaalilt  wiUr  tbt  bstof^sei 
N»ah*s  I>fllvj|;e.   gSi^Sh Oeorye  duiililoii'%  ft^lUoi^ p&  xnii.), . 
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ifa^  profiwo^ps^  poiltkal  Mgidty  on  Ibci  clipif)B^r,.  of  % 
fiatmn  whicli  ctutld  cpoceiTe  tbem;  but  were  ,idso  remUrl^ 
ai})}3f  conyeni^tit  iu  pireventiiig  the  detecdoii  of  any  imlseboo^ 
«vbich  a  Biigbtbe  ttfeir  ioMtsC'tp  advpiiRe  rm  defence  of  thfjr 
philogppl^ical.Uieofy*  ,    , 

in.  ^ifTt,  jtbe  ffpM  remained  prelQr  generdly  jferfo^^  ol 
idle  vast  perfection  to-^Uch  tbe  Chinese  nation  baa  aCUine;! 
in  tbe  ^pfpa».oi^,PMi^%,  and  esp^c^lly  fn  ifae  alia  .of  g^ 
vernibeiit,  iintil  ^he  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney^  and  jlhfi  ii6« 
counts  of  tiiiat  embassy  publidbed  by  Sir  Qeovge .  Stauntort  ^ 
i^  Ot)i^8^  ^ujtriMed  toopea  the  eyes,  of  .]^n|iisha9en  a| 
le^t^  tq^ttie  ioiposture  ^i^r  whicb  they,  bad  Jafbour^d-  tt 
bas  since  bjcen  ratder  more  tban  suspectted  tbet  the  iioasled 
wUdony  Ji^  ibe.Chfne^  cpq^ed  more  ihan  batf.  in  grimiiie 
a^fl  fonnajUty;  (and  Deieclini^  ^en,  looking  further  into  futipip 
iiif,  bl^je^b^mi  In  ifnagine;  thiit  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  na^^ 
tipnal  clfiracter  Are  fot  .f»dy  ,sucb  as  are  incbinpitible  witbi 
any  pretensions  to  pri^sqi^  snpefriori^y  of  intellect)  but  siich  al 
to  raise  jpower^l^andi  perliapanisMperable,  obstacles  to  ftfUire 
tm^ovem^pt<.^        i  ,.  > 

,  We  jfffi  .ayrsj^lvfs  strongly  incUiied  to  consider  the  Chinese 
asm  im^  p^ore  unimprovable  ro^e  than  liny  of  the  South»> 
pea^y^i^  \^  jipA  pujr,  reasiH) :  fpr.  thi^  9uppoa^ioo  cannot  b^ 
better  (S^a^  than  in  t^e  waii^.s,<^,tbe  a^tbor  .oo#  before  ik, 
arbo  (tboi|ig^:apparently;,^in«y«i'bat  more  favoumbly  disposed 
inbisjwlnionofiheaatjoa^L^'^  tban  ^;r  kiiowled^ 

p£  It  wbicb.  we  baixe  yi^  (^(fURiii^  aeeins,  in  our.MBslitaatioip, 
lo  justify)  confesses,  jin  the  very  banning  of  his  pj^f^qe,  tbat 
«the  people  bad  already^  ip  tbe  iSth  century^  advanced  to  their 
|NPesei)[|ckB9riBe't)f  refinedieiBt^f  and  that  thij  baye^  evefiinbe, 
fceehncaHy^if'ilot  altogdtheri  statiotiavy  id  civili^atibO  atid 
s^ciencc.  How  njudi  of  this  faul  absertre  of  ek.Lrgy  is  tci 
be  ascribed  to  natural  diapositioti,  to  thut  indolent  se IK- suffi- 
ciency of  character,  which  in  nations  as  well  as  iiidividaalsj 
is  the  inoit  hopeless  of  all  intetkctu^L  Fymptoms^  and  how 
tuuch  to  the  institutions  of  government,  and  to  that  slavish 
princFpl^  of  absolute  patriarchal  audiority,  which^  however 
conveaieivt  in  the  first  formation  of  men  into  regular  societies, 
inuit  be  admLtted  to  be  baneful  in  the  extreme  to  the  powers 
^md  energies  of  a  great  and  long^^establidied  empire,  is  aii 
jn<^uiry  well  worthy  of  irwes ligation.  We  shall  oniy  say,  at 
present^  as  to  the  last  of  these  ci>-operatiye  causes j  that  it  ti 
jinpoMtbla  to  read  «  few  pages  in  the  c6^  bf  ia^s  now  exr- 
hibitecl  to  wt  in8(>eetiOit»  wltfaotlt  e^si^^co  ^o«^tbata 
l^pi^^  five  or  Qix  centnriidd  has  b6m^  witdlsii  tg  hot  A 
miBf\e  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  knowledge  through- 
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out  this  vast  empire.  We  have  pot,  indeed^  beeo  mUe  to 
llnd  a  poiitWts  ikw  piy>htbitti^,  Mttder  pah  6f  death,  aaj 
Chinese  stibiect  from  being  wiser  or  better  iftforQied  than  his 
filther  ot  grandfather-;  but  the  #hole  tenor  of  ^^he  code  eon^ 
ymys  the  Wrongest  intimation  *tbfit%ii(eh  an  event  is  considered 
as  impossible ;  and  that  it  is  the  very  impossibility  of  its  oc* 
correncey  that  h^s  rendered  the  'law  silent  as  t6  the  meani  of 
prev^tion ;  }yst  as^  we  are  informed,  that  the  RbMiins  were 
far  som^  a^  without  any  law  to  piiniih  tfte  crime  Idf  parri* 
eide^  betanse  they  would  not  admit  that  ihe  commisnon  of  ii 
was'OonsistMlwith  the  principles  of  human  natur^. 

Our  se^se^of  obligatioh  to  the  translator  of  tte  Chinese 
eode,  (who  irrtieritb  tb^-  spirit  of  inquiry  and  itrfelligence, 
together  with  the  tide  oif  his  late  respected  fiitherl,  is  not  at 
all  lessened  4by  the  opinion  which  we  entertahi  x^  (M  Chioesf 
character  ;^  and  we  shall  now>  #ittiout  ftirther  ptefwcy  mAfi 
our  readers  acquiunted  with  the  causes' to  which  they  oweth^ 
present  pbbHeationy  as  well  as  itsr  general  nature^  and  sonie  of 
the  most  interesting,  or  retfoarkirbfe  of  iti  c6httoCs. 

The  literature  of  Oliina  had  been,  hitherto  known  to  us 
only  through  the  distorted  medium  of  the ,  Jesfiit  missiona- 
•  ries,  a  few^  particulars 'to  be  gleaned  from  the  trkvefii  of  our 
countryman,  Bell>  and  a  Iktle  Imvet  or  romance  translated 
by  ^  an  obscure  band,'  and  edited,  several  yeart'  ago,lrjr  the 
Jdishop  of  Dromore,  when  Uie  ^English  embassjr  brought  U9 
a  littlonearer  acquainted  witii  its  acmal  state ^aml  progreA.  Of 
tbit  embassy  I  and  its  cons^qfueilces.  Sir  Geo^  Stiunton 
fflieaka  i»^e  following  modest  end  unassomii^  terms.  Pre* 
face,  p.vii.  .  ■  '     '  '■"'.'. 

Miis  lord8hip!$  mission  i^as  certainly  an  importeit  step  to« 
wards  obtaining  a^.roore  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  empire. .  7Aat  ^mpime  wai^  pn  that  occasion,  ia.  some 
degree  lai4  op^^.;to  the  view  of  ^^ersons,  wliose  talents  .an4 
judgment,  ^ere  worthy  of  their  Cf^uptry,  and  of  ai^  enlightened 
age;  and  who'>  it  was  natural  to  exp^i,  would  be  disj^ised  lo 
deseribe  the  couqtry,  and  its  inh^bitant^,,  i^  they  realty  foun4 
them»  and  to  state  the  opitilons  they  tAJg^ht  be  fed  to  form  oA 
the  different  objects  which  bc<^urred,  with  candour  and  sincerity. 
If,  m  estimating  the  credit  diid  to  the^r  impartiality,  some  aU 
lowance  £orthe  national  prejudices  of  Englishmea  shoMd.bis 
deemed  requisite,  the  tendency  of  those  ptc|adtees  wooldt  at 
alt  events,  be  vety  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  bias  which  had^to<» 
.  fliM^iiced  their  predecessors  in  the  same  field  of  Inquiry..  When 
also  it  is  considered  that,  ui  passing  rapidly  over  ihe  narrow 
path  to  which  they  werff  coafin^^-tHe  xipportunities  of.Dfbservi^ 
tioQ  Qi^st  JtAve  hktn  cptpparatrydy  few;^4  limited^it  wiMjiistlf 
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be  deemed  a  subject  of  pride  and  isatisfaction,  and  a  very  fna-r 
terial  addition  to  the  immediate  adrantages  which  thdt  expe- 
dition produced  to  this  country,  that  ithas^  in  sp  shbrt  a  tim^, 
and  under  such^  unfavourable  circumstances^  been  the  means  of 
throwing  an  entire  new  light  upon,  and  of  correcting  and  ezr . 
tending  our  ideas  of  that  extraordinary  and  interesting  empire; 
that,  in  short,  if  it  has  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
it  has,  as  it  were,  enabled  us  to  recover  a  portion  of  the  old,  by 
removing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  those  obstacles  l>y  wbiqh  ppr 
oontemplatichn  of  it  bad  been  intercepted. 

•  The  short  residence  in  China  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy, 
ahhougfa  itr scarcely  afforded  any  opportunity  of  either  CQti- 
firmhig  or  disproving  the  vdrfous  geographical,  historical,  and 
statistical  details,  witn  which  we  bad  been  furnished  by  the 
missjoiiafies,  was  atiiply  sufficient  to  discover  that  the  supe- 
riority over  other  nations,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue, 
which  the  Chinese  ha^e  long  been  accustomed  to  assume  to 
themselves,  and  which  some^of  their  £iirbpean  historians  have 
too  rei&dily  granted  them,  was  in  great  measure  fallacious;. 
their  knowledge  waf  perceived  to  be  (kfetstive  in  those  poinds, 
in  which  we  have,  in  Europe/  recently  mad6  the  greatest  pror 
gress;  and  to  which  we  are  therefore  pfoportionately  parti^L 
Their  Tirtues  were  found  to  consist  more  in  cerei^onial  obserr 
Yancesi  th«n  in  moral  duties;  more  in  profi^sion,  than  in  pracr 
tice ;  and  their  viqes,  when  traced  and  discovered  upon  pcca* 
sions  where  they  were  the  least  expected,  seemed  to  deserve  ^ 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  reprobation/ 

From  the  foregoing  passage  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
in  %he  opinion  of  ouir  writer,  the  peculiar  circumstapces  io 
which  tne  members  of  tl^e  embassy  found^themsielyes  placed, 
inspired  them  with  prejudices  against  the  Chinese,  accordiiy 
to  which  they  erred  perhaps  as  widely  on  one  side  of  the 

Suestipu  as  the  missionaries  had  formerly  done  in  a  contrary 
irection;  and  thit  sentiment,  he  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  in 
the  puges  which  follow,  where  he  supposes  that  a*  longer  re* ' 
sidence  in  China  would  have  done  away  much  that  was '  un«o 
favourable  in  the  impressions  so  caused.  It  does  not  become 
us,  on  a  subject  as  to  which  we  are  pra^lically  ighonint;  to 
argue  i^nst  a  writer  of  Sir  George  Staimton's  experienccj^ 
from  tli^eoreticai  principles  only ;  all  we  can  say,  therefore,  at 
present,  it  that  there  does  not  appear  to  us  that  s^ny  thing  is 
brought  forward  in  the  present  publication  at  all  tending  tp 
invalidate  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  fo^m^d  of  the 
national  character  and  adjukements.  We  shall  now  proceed^ 
without  any  comment  of  our  own,  to  present  our  readers  witti 
$^  Geor|e  Staunton's  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  ^pecte^ 
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*  |t  10  not  to  lie  czpect^dL'  he  writ^Sj,  f  that  «i)  acqgai;Ataiio( 
irvith  Chinese  )iterat\ii'e^  however  intimate^  cati  ai.at«$ri9)iy  kdd  ta 
our  preseoC  stock  of  theoretical  luoivkdge  upon  natural  an^ 
pbiTosophical  subjects^  and  in  reject  to  the  ethics  and  apts- 
quities  of  the  Cbinese>  it  mny  perhaps  be  considered  that  the 
translatibns' already  effected  by  the  missiooariei  a%rd  a  suffi* 
cient  gpecimeh  t  but  there  are  omny  Other  points  of  reaeardi* 
trhich  surely  are  neither  unintemtiog  nor  iS^niuiportant.  .  As 
tnen  of  icience,  we  faaveyetmuch  to  lear^  respfectip^  tbe  ait^^ 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  long'  and  untn^rjn^ptird  eype.! 
riencej  and  a  proportionate!  degree  of  practical  sluU/ are  sue* 
cessfully  cultivated  by  an  eminently  inousuipus  jiod  iRKenioUa- 
people. '  Ai  men  of  k tiers,  vi^e  have  yet  to  c^pAiz^>  within  the 
circle  of  our  pbtblogy,  the  varfuus  hrisncbc^  gI^  a  new^^Mecves  b& 
beH^i  lettres,  contained  in  a  hr^^Iy  refined  and  most  sifigular 
language;  and  to  dive  more  (deeply  into  the  priocipVf  a,  opera- 
tion, and  conVt:qtienct«,  of  the  civil  policy,  characterise  law^ 
and  general  E^y^iteiitj  of  a^  gDvernment  anp[^cbnstitutiop>.npt.  in* 
deed  the  ht:s\  or  th<^  purest,  but  certainly -the  veAsI  'anciently, 
knd;  if  we  n\  Vy  ju^ge  from  its  Juration^  the  most  iBrrolyresU- 
bllGhtd/and  t{ie  mo^tcuurormable  to  the  geniuA  and  qhaj'actec 
Of  Ihe  people,  of  any  of  which  mankind  has  had,  CKpeKience. 
'   '  The  great,  and  indeed  almost  the  only;  olbstapl^^wbMt. exists 
to  inqi  iftesof  thts  nature,  is  tb^  circumstaa^^e  oC.t|^.  Utfirature 
of  China  bf^ing  buried  in  a  language  by  far  the  least  accessible 
to  a  fo^ei|^n  student  of  any  that  wail  ever  iifiy.^Qted  by.  man. 
Al00n|;  tbe  languages  of  Europe,  sev.eral  agree  to  a^  considerable 
extent/ even  in  thejir  phraseology,  and  all  are  counected  by.. 
VitVious  analogies.    The  languages  of  the  Asiatic  nations  ar^. 
indeed  radically 'dHftrent  from*  those  of  Europe,  andtheiy  study 
$6^: to  Europeans,  preportiofisitely  difficult';  but  in  Ohe  point  a^ 
least  all  tbe  written  lai^guages'of  the  world  coincide,  that  of  tlie 
Cbhtese  only  eitcepted.    lo  all,  ideas  are  expre^el  by-  ii  com^ 
bznatipn  of  fetiers,  reprefieniing,  not  the  ideas  tliemsehrea,  but  ' 
certain  particular  Bounds^  wiih   which  the^e  ideast  eitlier  by 
^ccicient  or  couvention,  have  bt:CDme  identified.     It  is  exclo<« 
sively  in  the  Chinese  language^  that  the  ^einingly  visionary 
^beine  of  a  philosophical  character,   immediately  expfcsuve^ 
accofding  to  an'  establiahed  and  rcceivt^d  claKslffcaticm,  of  the*. 
Ideas  as  they  arise  in  the  mind»  under  an  entire  d  is  regard  ^  of  the 
sounds  etnploytrd  to  give  them  utternnce,  h^5  ever  been '  geq^<> 
rally  adopted  as  the  umveraa]  mediutn  of  cominiir^icatjioii;  a 
plan  of  whit:h  it  may  jtistly  be  said,  that  the  practice  is  no  less^ 
inconvenient   and  perplexing^  than  the  theory  is  beautiful  au4 
iiigenioiia/  .^         :  ■  '  :  * 
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He  proceedil  to'  state*  ftkt  ekfiiiiAik  hzi,  mtetAiAes$^ 
prov^  these  dtflScultles^  hdv^ever  grMit,  t6  be  b^  tkh  ibezm 
insurmountable ;  and  tttejr  lure  of  a  natin-e.  hoifi^dver  n6piWqi 
M  the  first  promoters  of  the  study^  td  Webr  a  ititich  less  ifbr* 
midiElbre  aspect,  as  the  nndtHnde  of  stdcknts^  hfci«is<5!S,  atwf 
'  the  ebriy  obstacles  to  its^  cultivation  are  graduaSly  s^oftenedf  h^ 
eapeiienced  practilkmers.  A  great  portion  of  Sir  O^r^^ 
StautttonV  time  ^nd  abilidcjs  hS  been  dbtotetf  to  tf^d  Veiy 
object;  and  it  accordingly*  beanie  n'itli,  hini  ,an  obfectof 
worthy  soBcitttde  to  present  Vk  countj^m^ii  With  a  work,  the 
fruit  of  those  pecufiar  exertions,  nrhich  might  tend  to  re-? 
.move  some  of  the  pr^ndicrt  (in  whicb^  afiei'sill,  the  greatest* 
difficritjr  of  most  i^mnents^vill  be  fOutid  to  consist)  at  tW 
same  tinfie  '.that  it  nrigfat  provie  taist  desefvii)^  of  attenttoil 
fiN^m  the  importance  of  itii  86b9e(!5t  #itft  a  yieir  to  n^tiiqrtidt 
di«Hk;ter  and  mamient.  For  bdth  these  bt^e^b,  he  ju^gc^, 
(and  we  think  veiy  rigHtfy)  that  a  trsMlatiod  of  the  existii^' 
code  of  laws  by  which  the  country  is  gOVerncfd,  was  |>i^e-e)A[ir 
neMy  qualified^  and  the  nibniioient  df  wcj)  directed  tndostry 
now  ben)re  us  is  the  result  of  diis  judgn&n^. 

The  interpretation  of  th^  title  of  this  coMeis  briefly  the 
foRon^ng:  *  The  laws'  of  the  dynasty  of  Twi^,  original  and 
swpplementary/  But  thisr  title  requires  som^  ycxpl^ation. 
It  appears  then  diat,  in  China,  every  new  imperial  dynasty  is 
supposed  to  bring  With  it  an  entirely  new  system*  of  few  «*- 
in  other  words,  Ae  founder  of'  everjr  new  dyn^ty  is  required 
to  legislate  for  die  nation  and  for  his  descendants  of  the  same 
dynasty.  The  code  thus  introduced  is  held  sacred  and^biiTdiug 
upon  all  the  successive  emperors  of  the  same  race,  oiify  tha| 
ev^My  emperor  has  the  right,  not  of  abrogatiiig  the  old,  but 
of  adding  such  new  few's,  by  way  of '^upplemen^,  as  the 
exigency  of  the  times  may  require.  The  family  of  Tsing 
is  the  now  existing  dynasty;  and  had  its  origin  under  the 
empe'f'or  Shuri  Chee,  in  the  year  l644.  The  present  emT 
perorj  Kia  King,  is  fifth  in  descent  from  that  Tartar  con* 
^ueror;  so  tliat  the  'original  code  ^6{  ShunCb^e  (the  Leu) 
is  now  augmenjted  by  the  supplementary  cfeuiiies,  die  i^e,  or 
four  successive  princes.  In  the  pr^ent  publiciktion,  the  JjCif 
only  is  translated  entire,  accompimjed  by  a^atnall  selectionr 
only  froni  the  Lee{  6i  s^cfa  clauses  as  appeared  p0cu^.i4y^ 
curious  or  important. 

The  first  general  rei^tk  which  it  seems  pr^r  to  ttiat^  iq 
px^plaining  the  natum  of  this^  Work  and  its  content^iis,'tliat, 
inX])hink,  iMepienai  code  com pr^hendk  alni^st  evei'i^  |K)S]ft4)tc  ^ 
subject  either  of  law  or  equity.    There  seems  to  be  no  dV 
^inc^tion  anion^  tb^i|]|  as  amon^  ({i^  nations  of  Eujoi)^,  b^« 
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tweent  crimiiial.  ^fuid  .pvil  hyr,,  poblic  ,.aiid  private  wrpqgi. 
Etejijr  air^on  tbat  can  by  anj.  possibility,  effect  tb^  interes^ 
^tbfr.  of  oiiiers,  or  even  of  the  person  who  codimiu  it^  19 
thade.the  object  of  specific  command  or  proUbition.  .^- 
^espass  or  a  niiisaDce  is  itot  answerec|  by  a  pecuniary  satis* 
Action  to  the  party  ipjfire(^j,  Imt  by  so  mfmy  blows  with  the 
twmboo/  a  peoaj^  tp  die  state  of  sp  m^  9u?<^f^  of  silver, 
or  bamshm^nt  for  so  inaoy  months^  and  to  a  (liatap^e  of  aa 

Tnis  remark  will  be  better  illustrated  |>y  a  summary  pf  .th^ 
contents  of  each  division  into  whicli  the  co<)e  now  before  uf 
b  distributed^  by  which  the  reader  w'|iOi  from  the  tide  of  the 
book^  expected  only  a  list  of  ordinary  crimes  and  pui^b* 
jpents  with  the  means  of  prosecutipn  and  trial/  will  be  some- 
Arhat  surprised  at  fiiidiiy  .the  wboje  subs^nce  of  t^e  foiu: 
/books  into  wlbicli  Blackstpiie  has  divided  bis  coinmeutariea* 
lirougbt  into  view  withiii  the  boundaries  wl^cb  h<f.  has  as* 
signed  to  ttie  fourth  6nly.      '•    •      '  ^  ^ 

The  first  division  is  mti^ed  '  general  iX^ws/  an^  rejatei 
to  the  privileges  of  certain  orders  in  t]be. state,  tq  |he  ofl^cesi 
of  prinleg,e4  persons,  of  pipcers  of  govemment^  and  of  die 
nliibtary  chiss  (considered  with  reference  to  tlieir  stations),  to 
the  offences  of  astronomers,  artificers, musicians^  andi'women^ 
of  members  of  puUic  departments  arid  tribunal.s,  and[  of  fo* 
feigners. '  It  also  contains  yarioi^  r^gulatitns  concerning  thet 
^xtenfof  acts  of  p;riK:e'  or  general  pardpns,  inchil^iice'to 
offenders  on* cerfam  gix>uti€is  of  mitigation  or  exemption,' 
restitution  aiid  forfeiture  of  gobds>  errors  and  failures  in  publiq' 
proceedings,  the  regulation  of  different  modes  o(  punis^ent, 
and  other  jgeneral  and  preliminary  matters.  iVmong  t^e 
grounds  of  indulgence,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the  followii^ 
merciful,  but  singular  and  cliaracterisjic,  enactment.     P.  20. 

^  When  any  offender  under  sentence  of  death  for  an  offi^nce 
not  exduded  frbin  the  contingent  beiiiefit  of  an  act  of  graced 
shall  have  parents  or  grand  parents  who  are, sick,  infirm,  or  aged 
ahove'seventi'yearft;  ftnd  who  btfVe  no  othei'  male  child  or  gratid 
ckild  abPve  me  age  of  sixteen  to  support  them,'  beside  such  cat* 
pftally  convicted  offender,  the  drcurofetance.  after  having  been 
investigated  and  ascertained  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district, 
shall  be  submitted-  to  tl^  considfpration  and  decision  of  his  im» 
periai  majesty.'  And  any  offender  who,  under  similar  circom*' 
itances^  had  beenf  condemned  touhdergo  temporary  or pecpe- 
tual  banishment,  shalU  inVead  thereof,  receive  100  blows,  aiid, 
rclieem  himself  from  further  punishiyient,  hyf  payment  of  the 
ttlstomary  fine/ ■■'- -^'  '-i^-.-';  '-'>•:.     ;.  .    ,- '     !•  '- 
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Tlie  otK^r  legal  indulgences  are  in  consideration /of  age# 
youths  or  infirmity. 

The  second  division  is  entitled  *  Civil  Laws/  a  title  which 
foiy  where  else,  would  be  used  in  carUradisiinctioH  to  penal 
law,  but  which  in  China  forms  only  one  of  its  numerous 
fdepartments.  The  first  book  of  this  division  treats  of  die 
^system  of  government;'  the  second^  of  tho^  conduct  of 
magistrates ;'  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  is  much 
of  arbitrary  and  jdespotic  wisdom  in  several  of  the  various 
enactments  which  they  contain.  At  the  same  time  we  tbinlf 
}t  must  be  conceded,  that  whatever  credit  they  may  reflect 
on  the  politicid  sagacity  of  the  legislator,  they  cast  disgrace, 
in  at  least  an  equal  proportion,,  on  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  framed,  and  for  the  government  of  whom  . 
we  are  told  tb^t  they  are  admirably  well  calculated.  In  on^ 
section^  regarcfing  *  the  due  knowledge  of  the  laws,'  aud 
^bich  seems  expressly  directed  to  enforce  the  study  and  under* 
JItanding  of  the  laws  on  all  officers  of  government,  we  me^t* 
Vi^ith  the  following  remarkable- clause^  which  may  in  some 
Hieasure  illustrate  the  principle  of  our  old  barbarous  exempt 
|ioii,  pr'privilege  of  clergy.    It  occurs  in  p.  64. 

*  All  those  private  individuals,  whether  husbandmen,  or  arti-A  , 
ficers,  or  whatever  else  msiy  be  their  calling  or  profestion,  who> 
are  fi>ttnd  capable  of  explaining  the  nature,  and  comprehending^ 
the  objects,  of  the  laws,  shall  receive  pardon  in  all  cases  of 
ounces  resulting  purely  from  accident,  or  impntable  to  them 
from  the  guilt  of  others,  provided  it  be  the  first  oflfence,  and ' 
i^ot  implicated  with  any  act  of  treason  or  rebellion/ 

In  ^is  CHSCj  as  in  the  *  benefit  of  clergy/  that  circum* 
stance  is  made  a  ground  of  exemption  which,  on  the  ground 
.  of  merit,  should  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence. In  the  Chinese  instance  it  appears  clear  from  tlie 
context  th^t  it  was  intended  to  encourage  tlie  study  of  the 
law  amor^  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  Is  it  not  reason* 
able  to  simpose  that  our  ancestors  were  actuated  by  the  de* 
sijgn  of  onering  a  preibium  for  the  cultivation  of  letters?  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  considered  in  this 
light  before— but  it  strikes  us  as  a  probable  way  of  explaining 
w'hat  o^ierwise  seems  to  be  an  unaccountable  anomaly  in  oiur 

The  third  division  is  (most  strangely^^  with  reference  to 


^  We  must  here  bezard  a  conjecture*  wbieh  has  more  than  mice  |>reaeei 
itm^f  oa  our  minds  during  ou|>  perusal  of  this  volume,  that  Sir  Qeerge  h«f 
i^ccasioually  misunderstood,  or  iU-cj^resied^  the  sense  of  his  original.    In 
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iktrcwtBnUk)  cntided  Fkcal  Laws;  and  iteontafhs,  in  seven 
bools,  the  laws  relating,  not  only  to  '  The  finroUn^eiit  of  the 
People/  ^  Public  Property/  '  Safes  and  Martets/  '  Duties 
aflrt)  QtttMBs/  wfafcb  any  perhaps  fairly  enough  come  und^ 
saefaadenonniMtien;  but  atso^to  '  Lands  and  TenenhetftSy' 
and  *  Private  Property/  vr^ch  can  bear  or^y  a  remote  and 
incidental  reference  to  it^  and  to  ^  'bimrisnges/  which 'hav^ 
nobbing)  to  do  with  it  whate^r.*  This*  odd  asaemblage  of 
diaoopdant  sdkjects  aervSs  well  enoi^,  however^  for  a  spe^ 
tiflMnof  what>  in  China^  is  incloded  under  tbe^lenoiiiif^atfon 
9S  Pen^i  Law.  Aniong>  the  most'  wise  and  salutary^  iti 
priaeipley  of  t)ieae  regubtions^  but-^wbichcdnld  obtain  only 
under,  a^ery  arbitrary  and  pnnetifion^  goyemmefft,  are  those 
whidb  restrict  ati  <^er8  of  state  from  purchasing  hinds^  or 
arari^ing  into  families,  within  the  boundaries  cf  tb&r  re- 
apective  jurisdictions.  But  nothing  in  this  wbole  volume  is 
so  chanacteristic  of  the  nation  and  its  government,  as  that 
bniQcb  of  the  present  division  which  respects  the  ordinances 
of  marriage,  with  some  of  whicH  the  leaders  of  romance  are* 
already  acquainted  through  tbe  medium  of  the  Cbinese  noyet 
before  alluded  to  (entitled  *  J7tfu-Kiou-Choaan.')  litis  nov^. 
Sir  George  pronounces,  from  a  comparisoQ  with  the  original, 
to  be,*thougt^  not  minutely  accurate  in  all  particulars,  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  be  a  genuine  picture  of  the  natiooat  maimers 
and  character*    .  / 

One  section  of  this  curious  book  proti|bits,  under  penalty 
of  80  blows,  tlie^^  lending  any  wife,  to  be  bired'asa  tempo** 
rary  wife  /  and  the  penalty  is  increased  to  100  bIows>  if  the 
lending  be  under  a  representation  that,  she  is  the  sister  <4  ti^e 
l^der.  The  borrower  is  subjected  to  equal  punishment. 
Another  nrohibits  all  {Arsons  from  marrying  durmg  the  terbi 
of  mournmj?  for  a  patetit  or  former  consort,  under  pain  of 
100  blows  if  the  marriage  is  between  eqiials  in  rank;  die 
punishment  to  be  diminished  by  two  degrees  in  case  of  an 
t£77e^a/ inarriag^.  No  person  shall  marry  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  a  parent  for  any  capital  offi^nce,  under  pain  of 
80  blows.  Intermarriages  between,  persons  bearing  the  same 
fiimily  name,  without  regard  to  relationship,  are  absolutely 
forbidden.  Breaches  of  marriage- contract  are  also  penal, 
but  subject  to  modifications  dnd  restrictions  the  most  whim* 


A  l?Q£UBS^>^^^cu1t.of  a^tt^inmenty.  so  rarely  understood  in  any.  degree  by 
bis  conntrymen,  and  in  the  knowledgemf  which  he  has  probably  no  rival 
in  JBurope»  ,the  suq^poskton  of-  an  occasional  error  impHes  no  censuve;  If 
Sir  Qeorgt  ia  any*  where  r^irir(»pg>  we  are  not  fte<|uamted  witl|  the  person^who 
c^setbimriglifc         ^    .  . 
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sici^ty,  tqiiiMtt  llm  it  ever  cfitored  iiK9,  A^  iNramtof  eJiq^> 
Inter  tp  conceive*  Hera  foIbiii»  thci  ^Im  of  *  divotce/ 
p.  190. 

*  If  al^uaband  repudia^e^  hU  firtt  wife,  witkoMt  her  hwn§j 
brokeu  the.oAatrimoni&l  coooexioa  by  the  crime  of  adultefjjr,  or' 
otherwiie;  and  without  her  having  fqmisbe^  him  with  any. qf 
the  ^ven  jufti^ing  c|^ti$e«  of  d^vorc^^he  4«n  ioeyecy  m»A, 
case  be  punished  with  eighty  blows.  Moreover,  idthongh  one  of 
the  seven  justifying  causes  of  divorce  sbould  be  chargeable  upon 
tl)e  wife»  namely;  1.  barrenness;  2.  lascmensness;  9r4litfe- 
gard  of  her  bttsbaod^s  par^i^;  4.  taftat'irepesii  5;tkievMi 
propensities;  6.  enviou^and  si^pidous.  temper;  and  iMi^t  7* 
Inveterate  iii^rmi^;  y^t.  if  apy.of  the  thne  xfaaoiM  agaimft  a 


divorce  should  exist>  namely*  1.  the  wifeVhtviag  HKNuned  thme' 
years  £>r  her  husband's  parents ;  2.  the  ftmilj^a  having  he^Mae 
rich  after  being  poor  previoui  to,  and  at  the  time  of  marriage ; 
and,  a.  the  wife's  having  no  parents  tving  ta  reeeive  her  back 
again ;  in  these  cases,  none  of  the  seyen  afiffementioQed  causes 
wm  justify  a  divorce,  and  the  husband  who  puts  away  his  wt&* 
iipon  ititch  grounds,  shall  suS$r  punlsbment  two  degrees  less  than^ 
that  last  suted,  and  be  obMged  to  receive  hev  taolu' 

Tbe  revenue  lawa^  'ba^i^  liicar  vexattoua  niinniitntit,  ittm 
to  be  in  general  eouitahle  and  polhic.  ^  Som^miser  andmoee 
liberal  nations  mignt  derive  advan^e^  in  the  w^r^of/example, 
ij^onv  diat  which  forbids  under  pemilly  of  MOiblowa  md  per* 
petual  banishment^  all  privatelys  leiidi^i  or  empkymg  of.  fuh^. 
lie  property  by  any  o0ker  of  government 

AIL  interest  exceeding  SL  par  cent  per  fMmihk  tmriouatr 
and  tbe  pemilty  is  from  40  to  100  blowa.  Tbb  is  a  most  < 
enormous  rate  of  legal  interest^  and  mty  lead  again  to  aoto. 
susfMcioo  of  inaccuracy. 

.A  creditor,  accepting  tberwives  or  cbiidreo  of  bis  deb^i^ 
in  pledge  for .  payment^  is  pwiiebable  with/  100  blowa;  tbe. 
pettiity  tOibe  increased  one  degree  in-ca^e  of  hia  baviogcri^. 
tnisalintercottrse.^thany.of  them^ 

The  fourth  division, '  Ritual  iMW9*,  oo^pmmtmo  h^ffkg^ 
reh^iugto/  Sacred  Rites>'  and  *  Miscellaneous  Observances*' 
Th(p,law8  under 'the  jGrst  of  tnese  heads  <:ontaiu  evidence  of . 
gross. tsuperstjltion,  both  intbi^  legist^ tor. who  enacted'  thenar r 
and  •  in  the^people  for  whom'  they  were  intended*  B«it^t  the 
present  day.  they,  (that  ia,  tbemoat  .obnoxious  partiof  them) 
are  said  to  be  rarely  put  in  force.  The  followii^  i^  the^  &nt 
ampfg  th^  ^  Aliscell^neoi^JPbservances** 

*  If  any  physician  inadverteijtly  preparjes  aud,n(Hxe8  the.inp- 
^nes  destined  fer  the  use  of  his  iroperjal  jnigesty^  In  any  nia9« 
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ncr  tlmt  w  not  Mneibned  4>y  estftUi^b^d  practice,  or  do^  not 
•CCoaipaliyiUiom  with  a  prooer  description  and  directioiis,  be 
^all  bKB  puQished  with  100  blows.  If  the  ingredients  are  not 
gennine  and  well  chosen,  as  well  ^.carefully  compounded,  the 
physician  shall  be  punished  with*  60  bio  ws^.  If  t6e  cookbm* 
ployed  in  preparing  the  imperial  repasts,  introduces  any  prohi- 
^  hited  ingrementr.  into  the  disfaea  by  inadvertence,  he  shall  be 
punished  with.  100  blows.  If  abv  of  the  articled  of  liquid  6r 
solid  food  are  not  cjean,  with  80  blows/  &c.  &c. 

HoMrinucH>  milder  are  the  laws  of  £iigland  !•  where,  ac-^ 
•cording  to  P^ter  Pindar's  authority,  the  latter  offence  is 
punished  only  by  the  wholesome  operation  of  shaving. 
"  Any  person  having  and  using  either  house,  apartment,  car- 
nage, dress,  furniture,  or  other  articles,  not  conformable  to  the  > 
established  jrufes  and  gradations  of  their  respective  rank,  are 
to^e  bambo6,4  without  meccy.     But  the  Abb^  Grosier^told  / 
a  gross  falsehood  when  he  said  that  '  wearing  pearls,^  was 
prohibited  upfler  pain  of  death.     ^  JEvading  the  duty,  and  con- 
cealing the  occasion,  of  mnuriiing,'  is  another  bambooable 
offence,  of  a  very  ftriouftfOomplexion. 

The  fifth  division  of  *  military  laws,' contains  five^ooks, 
respecting  the  *  protection  of  die  palace/  '  government  of 
the  army,*  *  protection  of  the  frontier/  '  military  horses  and 
cattlf^'  ^  expresses  and  public  poists/ 

We  must  pass  over  all  these  in  haste,  and  barely  stopta 
notice,  with  greatsatisfaction,  that  unjust  severity  in  the  hw, 
is  tiot  in  China,  any  more  thah  in  £ng1and,  a  sure  mode  c£ 
prev^itii^  offences*  The  hook  on  the  ^  protection  of  die 
palace/  contains  more  denunciations  of  capital  punishnumt 
than  any  other  division  in  the  whole  code*  ' 

It  is  death  to  enter  the  imperial  apartments  without  Kc^ce; 
to  enter  the  ^tes  of  the  palace  arjned  with  sharp  weapons* 
It  is  death  for  any  labourer  in  Ae  palace  to  remain  vritbin 
itaftel^a  certain  liour,  6(€,  &c.  &c. ;  and  no  part  of  the  who4e  ' 
code  is  enforced  with  greater  rigour.  Yet,  Sir  George  Stauo- 
toii  informs  tM  in  a  notC:^  that 

*  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  and  apparent  risoiir  of  the 
laws  provided  in  this  and  other  sections  of  *  the  code,  for  ensuring 
the  safety  of  the  person  of  the  sovereign;  the  present  emperor, 
in  the  year  1803,  very  i^arrowly  escaped  assassination  within  the 
precincts  of  hispakce,  from  the  hand  of  a  single,  but  desperate 
intruder/   p.  201,12. 

And  he  refers  us  to  the  appendix  for  the  official  report  of 
the  event  alluded  to,  which,  want  of  space,  alone  prevents  us 
from  jBxamining  more  minutely  ixi  this  'place. 
'We  now  proceed  to  the  sixth  division  of  criminal  laws. 
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properly  speaking;  the  iirat  ^i  which  is  big];^*t|:easpQ^  s^nd  it  ^ 
is  thus  tf^e^fled.         >        -,  t 

'  Bvgh  ^inea^B,  is  either,  treststih  against' the^f^tattr,  *  by  an  at- 
tempt to  tfuhren  the  esiabibhed  g<>vemcnent ;  or  treason  against 
thesovei^iga,  by'anntie^pt'  to  destroy  the  *pa1a^i  in  which  he 
resides,  the'  t^pipto  in  whie^  liti  family  is  worshipped  or  th^ 
tombs  |n  which  the  rem^jt^  of  his  ancestora  are  depbsiud.  Ml 
persons,  fo^pkted  of  iaving  ^een  wiHfiiffah  or  accessaries  ^  '  ibe 
actual  or  designed  commi§siQjM  0^  J fiU  heinous  crime, 'shftll  mjfcf 
deaihZy  a  slaw  and  painful  execution,''    p.  270.      .  J 

All  iiiato  Tdations  hi  the  <irsi  degree  are  td  fee  beheaded, 
and  all  femate  relations  in  the  sakne  degrees  to  be  sold  as  slaves^ 
All  privies  are  likewise  to  he  beheaded;  and  pifoperty  of  every 
description  to  be  confiscated;'   ,'  ^ 

,Tbe  crime  ^f  stealing //•c>^/i'reft*ifions**i^  punishable  five 
degrees  less  severely  than  ordinary  cases  of 'Stealing.  -  \  , 

The  modifications  of  the  crime  of  homicide  are  almost  in-* 
numerable^  some  sensible  enough,  others  capriciously  minuta 
and  whimsioil  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree..  Among  those 
which  are  punishable  capitally,  are  the  follo\^^n^  cases  :*^' 
Murder,  for  the  sake  of  plundec;  kiUing,  without  premecS^ 
latioD,  bat  in  the  executioiiof  a  robbery;  killing  by  torture, 
ottt^of  cruelty  and  revei^e  j(to  be  punished  with  a  slow  and 
painful  dea^);,  murdering,  with  intent  td  mangle  the  body  for  ^ 
fnagieal  patposes  (ditto);  poisoning  whether  mortal  or  not ; 
kitlii^in  an  affray;  amongthe  contrivers  of  an  affray,  if  death 
ensues,  he  who  has' inflicted  the  severest  wound ;  kilhiig  in  any 
dangerous  play;  alarming  to  death,  by  threats  made  for  nn 
unlawful  object";  in  short,  every  case  which  here  is  left  to  tha 
jtidgm^nt  of  a  jury  or  the  discretion  of  a  judf^e,  is  ih  Chiof 
distinctly  marked  out  by  positive  law.  The  design  to  kill  a 
fether  or  mother,  a  husband,  a  grand-father,  8cc.  it  capital; 
striking  a  father  or motlier, 8u:.  &c.  is  also  capital;  sois using 
abusive  language  to  a  father  or  m<^ther,&c^  &€*;  so  is  destroyi- 
ing,  nMiUladag,  or  casting  away  the  unburied  corpse  of  an 
elder  relation;  and  so,  (to  end  this  strange  catalogtie)/  is 
*  lighting  a  fire,  to  drive  away  foxes,  upon  the  grave  of  a  $ilher 
or  grai^d-father,  aud  thereby  Hxirning  the  cofmi  aod  the  body 
enclose^  in  it  HI'  p.  £^6.  On  the  other  hand,  m  iFather^ 
mother,  grand-father,  &c.  iutenjtionally  killing  a  child,  grand? 
child,  S^.  is  to  b^  banished  for  one  year;  and,  in  case  of  their 
attributiug  the  crime  to  an  innocent  person,  toireeeive,  in  addi^ 
lion,  70  blows  with  the  bamboo !  The  relation  hetvi^een  slave 
and  master  is  much  the  same,  in  these  respects,  with  that  of  . 
tfaild  and  parent.    Meanwhile^  amidst  this  heap  of  |npQs|ro^s 
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Inrf  inkiittums  ioemgniHy,  %e  ckatM  help  tiotldng;  bite  law, 
the  non-existence  of  which,  or  of  some  eqtuftttent  W%  in 
more  civilizectsUmy  we  have  always  eonsideired  aa  onfe  df  tbe 
greatest  reproaches  to  every  natioiisl  code  in  wfaieii  it  n  fiomid 
deficient  U  is  thai  winch  renders  eapital  tfie  offenee  of 
taking  ttway  the  life  of  another  hf  false  atid  roalicious  t^i- 
tnony;  an  offence  wUcb,  to  our  great  di^raee,  remans  i^t& 
ns;  on  tbe  footing  of  sitnpl^  |[>^rjuryy  not  more  severely  {mnish-* 
able  than  the  breach  of  a  cuModi-hOuse  or  election-oath. 

Under  the-head  *  <|uarrelirng  aoH  fighting/  We  have  a  most 
truly  ridiisuloua  cbi^ter,  assipiing  distinct  modes  alid  degftrees 
of  punishmentrtp  almost  every  .possible  vi^ty  of  persmial 
injuryf  yet  further  diversified  by  the  particular  situalioni  or  ge**' 
neral  rankir  or  near  rehtiooship  of  the  party  injfured.  But  "ft^ 
have.not;time  to  dwell  upcp  ih^se  iegislalive  follies.  Under 
the  &ead  '  false  and  malicious  informations,'  occurs  the  foU 
•  Ipwing  example  of  the  same  species  oi  JidgcUy  wisdom. 

^'When  any  person  accuses  another  of  twoi()r  more  oflfences, 
whcffeof  the  lesser  only  proves  tru^ ;  and  \ibtn,  ih  Ihfe  ca^e  of  a 
single  oflfence  having  b^en  ehatged  by  one  parson  against  ano* 
ther,  tbe  statement  thereof  is  found  to  exceed  the  t!\ith;  upon 
either  supposition,  if  the  punishment  of  the  fals^  iflteg^d,  Or 
fakely  s^^ayiated,  offenoe,  had  been  actually  tnfiicted.  in  con* 
sequence  of  fiuch  falte  aoeusalien*  the  dtflerence  (estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  est ahUsliod  mode  of  computMion  ber«^after  exem- 
plifiedi),  between  tlie  falsely  alleged  aild  the  actually  cotiimitted 
tjffence,  or  behveen  ibe  felseTy  alleged  mater,  and  tbe  truly 
alleged  lesaer  offence  sball  be  inflicted  on  Jbe  false  accuser;  b^t  if 
putitshtnciitj  cotiFurmabty  to  the  nature  of  the  felssly  alleged,  or 
falsely  ag-g^ravated  offenfie,  shall  not  have  actually  been  inflicted, 
having  been  preyenled  by  a  timely  dlscovtef^  of  tbe  falsehood 
of  ibe  acct*^at!on,  the  false  accuser  sfhallbe  peiinitttd  to  redeem, 
;  aodandln;  to  an  established  seale^  tbe  whole  of  tbe  punidimen^t 
w4ridi  Would' have  been  due  td  him  in  tbe  fbrmer  case,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed,  100  blows;  but  if  it  should  exceed  }  00  blows, 
^  too  blows  #haU  be  tnfiiete«b.  and  he  shall  only  bapacmiCt^Ml 
%  redeem  the  exeessw'  ^.S^r 

Ason  accusing  his  fgther^  a  wife  b^  husbatid,  or  a  %\iy^  hta 
Ihaster^  is  in. all  cases  to  be  banished ;   if  theaccusaliop  proves 
firlse^  it  h  capital ;  and  the  person  acc^us^di  mycing  a  voluntary 
^   sttrrender,  is  entitled  to  pardon. 

Anodber  most  chi^racteHstic  instance  of  iii|>erflt|bussia^city 

is  t6  be  foand  in  the  book  of.  laVirs  against  brlbky  aiQcl  cprf.^]p- 

fion^  of  which  there  is  hardly  any  concei^bte  case  tbat^i^jnok 

'  maxfe  the  matter  of  a  specific  dehimciatlon  of  vengeance^ 

iirom  Aiq  fowest  in  tbe  Scatc  &f  punistimeilts  up  {b  |he  pu^fc£'« 
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ttwttt  of  deadb  fildttiiw^.'  And  horw '^«r^  mkptetf  flfii  j»cm- 
pulotts^aiid  mrbitmry  tninuteoecis  is  t&  the  fmrpo^  of'  prerven- 
tion^  there  is  oo  Ev^Hdhmao  who  hft^e^r  visfitk]  China,  but 
ia  fa%  ctHMpete^t  to  declare,  ef^ta  M;4lbout  StrO^rse  6taun- 
ton^8  aoleia!p^579,  whkbftdDnits^theftfet^  fhatth^r^  i^  ti«i 
naUon  under  the  sun  \vfaere  the  allittinistradon^  of  jd^ttc6  b 
more  flagifintly  am)  ^fttetnaticlrilJFi  corntpc  ^nd  ^^ 

Forgery,  or  to  us^  the  ittOr^S'COttl^>l^ehensiV^  jiHl-a^^  (tf  the 
Freach  law,  tbectime  d^aiix^'does  Hot  appear  to  betk  capltdt 
offence  in  any  c^sesJeirceplf  the  Wl6wing;— Falsifiiktlbti'bf 
an  imperial  edk:t>  of>an  eAdt»of'Ott^  of  the  soprtekttfe  cd'uftsj* 
;of  any  verbal  orders  of  the*erfrperOr;  or  of  tbe^'^ipress';  of 
an  official  seal>  or  imperial  almanack ;  coining  7  pretending  to 
be  a  great  officer  oC  <^*tate.         '      •  "/^     '       ' 

Of  the  eleven  books  which  ^  this  divisiof^  of  tfte  Wtvs  tbi|* 
tains,  tbr,ee  are  appropriated  t6  regutetions  of  process,  ai^rests 
and  escapes,  nbprisohment,  judgmetU,  aod  execbtioii.  -:  "  *  * 

Tb^  seventh  and  last  general  division  contains*  the  la^  Itfe^ 
tive  to  public  works,  buildings;  and  highways*  /     - 

To  the  volume,  is  subjoined  an  appe^dik,  containing  such* 
additional  clauses  as  the  translator  thought  peeiilisiriy  woctW 
of  selection  froni  the  Lee,  together  with  several  retrfartvdbfe 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  laws  and  of  the  manner  of  diihtyin^ 
them  inio  execution,  to  which  Our  limits  willon!yalIow'us  to 
refer  our  rea<ters  in  this  general  manner. 

With  r<Q^rd  to  rajpital  punishments,  such  is  tlte^endle^s 
variety  of  cases  into  which  the  crime  of  murder,  for  instance,, 
or  that  of  highway  robbery,  is  dUtinguisbed  by  tbe;  Chinese, 
laws,  that  it  would  take  some  time  ajfid  labour  to  institute  aa 
exact  proportional  compaj^ison  of  the  frequency  with  which 
4he  punishment  be^tnes^egaliy.  due  in  China  afod  in  England; 
If  we  take  the  number  of  capital  clauses  in  the  Ctrinese  laws> 
we  think  that  they  will  be  found  somewhat  to  exceed  the 
number  of  distinct  capital  enactments  in  our  statute  book; 
but,  subtracting  from  tshe  number  all  such  as  are  onW  modifii-^ 
cations  of  some  general  law*^  the  capital  laws  of  ChinaC  are^ 
ceitainly  much  fewer  than  those  of  England.  For  in9tauce| 
by  the  law  of  England,  the  drime  of  murder  is  punishable 
>vith  deat^ ;  but  it  is  in  general  left  to  the  judge  and  jury  to 
decide  what  combination  of  circumstances^  shall  amoiifat  to 
that  legal  crimen-  In  China;  on  the  contrary,  alnrrosl  alt  tlbe 
various  circums^uicet  under  which  the  act  of  homitiSe  t«ii 
possibly  occur,  are  made  the  subject  of  so  many  dia&i^  $in9 
pomtXYn  hvik,  some  enactifig  capital  punishment,  others  not; 
and  so  of  other  crimes*  ^  One  circumstance  of  analogy  is^ 
bower,  very  )ren^rkable.    The  laws  ef  China  are  fbiAta 
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mocb  loq  severe  in  many  ones;  ami.  miidi  too  ptrticulv  and 
vexatious  10  all,  to  be  strictly  eo^ced  in  any.    And  the  <bofi- 
sequence  is,  that  in  oo  country  are  more  capital  crimes  com- 
mittedi  andin  none^  do  tbey  more  frequently  pan  unpanisbed. 
In  a  late  criticbm  on  this  very    work,  contained  in   a 
justly  celebrated  periodical  review,  the  author  ^of  tbit  criti- 
cism, very  truly  remarks,  that  the  extreme  and  punctilious 
nicetjr  of  the  laws  of  China  in  affixing  the  ejuKrt  proportion 
of  punishments  to  offences^  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous;  a 
remark  in  which  all  our  preceding  observations  will  evince 
that  we  most  fully  concur  with  him.    We  will  gor  a  step  fur* 
ther,  and  add,  that  such  a  system  b  and  must  be  wholly  in- 
efficacious^  because,  complex  and  circumstanUal  as  thoae  laws 
are,  they  do  not,  and  no  human  laws  can,  extend  to  one  hun-. 
dredth  part  of  all  the  imaginable  shades  of  .distinction  between 
offences.     But  the  critic  to  whom  w(i  allude,  then  proceeds 
to  say,  that  tbi^  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  prin». 
cipal  objection  to   Mr.  Ben|ham's  system  ;   for  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  science  of  legislation  to  determine 
Where  should  be  the  precise  limit  between  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  and  positive  enactment.     Upon  reading  t^is  censure 
of  a  system  concemir^  which  we  had  always  entertained  very 
differi^nt  ideas,  (we.  quote  it  only  from  memory),  we  immedi*. 
ately  referred  to  Mr.  Bentham's  treatise,  in  which  the  first 
passage  that  caught  pur  eyes,  was  the  following. 

.•  Fifth  Rule. — ^The  same  punishment  ought  not,  without  ex-^ 
ceptioo,  to  be  inflicted  for  thq  same  pflence,  upon  different  ddin.-' 
quents;  but  circumstances  which  influence  the  aensibilrty,  ougb( 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  , 

*  The  same  nominal  punishments  are  not  the  same  real  punish** 
ments ;  .age,  S(^,  rank,  fortune,  and  many  other  circumstauces/ 
9fight  to  modify  the  punishment. for  oifences  of  the  aame  nature. 

•  There  is  no  necessity/  to  weigh  the  proportion  with  mathematical 
p^eci^n,  so  as  to  render  the'  laxus  subtle,  confpHcated,  and  obscure. 
Coocisepess  and  simplicity  are  to  be  first  considiered.  Something 
qf  the  proportioii  m.aiy  be  saprificed  to  make  the  punishment 
more  awful>  more  adapted  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  aversion  from 
f^ces  which  lead  to  criqnes/     Traite  de  fjegislatiqn. 

.Nothing  can  he  ipore  unlike  the  law  pf  China  ^han  the  sys^ 
^m  which  is  here  recommended ;  and  no  man  can  apply  tb^ 
fieasoatng  of  the  reviewer  to  the  object  of  those  who  wish  for 

Kt|e  modi^ation  of  the  law  of  England  in  conformity  to- 
t  sjjstem,  unless  be  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  there-js  m^ 
occasion  for  any  law,  and  that  all  may  safely  be  left  to  ^ip 
discretion  of  the  jnagistratcy  to  han^,  imprison^  or  banish^ 
irhen  ai|d  whom  he  pleases.  ^  > 
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Bui  we  are  How  cooipelled  to  put  a  ^oipewbgt  alt»rupt  qoni- 
elusion  to  this  article>and  |o  take  leave^  (wMch  we  do  witiiou^ 
the  9flialle8t>  reluctfmQe)^  of  a  peppl^  whose  qotiops  of  right 
and -wrong  in  every  possible  instance  are  measured  aiQCQr£n^ 
to  a  precise  number  of  blows  to  be  iqflicted  with 

*  a  sitraigbt  polished  piece  of  bamboo,  the  branches  cut  away  and 
reduced  to  the  length  of  fire  feet  five  inches,  the  breadth  of  an 
inch  and  a  h^^?  and  about  two  pounds  in  weight ;  when  used, 
to  be  held  by  the  smaller  end.'  See  *'  Spt:cifieatioa  of  the 
Instruments  of  Punishment.*'— p.  Ixxiv. 

M,  ,  iftti  .     II':  ',    '■',  '     ",  f  ,    ^  ■.„',.  ,-1!  r.uv/  M-    :!i,iiti:t 

Art.  lI.-^Travek  in  variotis  Countries  qf  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  Africa.     By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Part 
the  First.     JR/ifsiia,    Tartary,  ahd  Turkey.      London, 
Cadell,    laip,  4io.    pp.  2^xyiii.  75Q,    52  copperrplates^. 
32  vignettes,  price  61.  58.  boj^rds/  ., 

Chapter  1.  of  this  amusins  volume,  open^  with  a  qaricatj^ire 
of  the  Eimperor  Paul.  This  monarch  has,  a;t  tim^si,  been 
praised  as  the  most  magnanimous  of  sovei:eigns,^  and  at  others, 
beein  reviled  as  the  most  de^icable  of  human  beings. .  I)r, 
Chirke,  who  appears  to  have  viewed  him  as  an  odious  tyrant^ . 
whose  character  was  not  checkened  by  one  amiable  trail,  males 
hiih  the  object  or  bis  unsparing  a&d '  indiscriminate  abuse. 
Dr.  C.  in  his  preface,  p.  ii.  seems  to  claim  some  praise  for  the 
'  frapkofe^s'  .wit,b  which  he  has  delineated  the  tyranny  of  Paul. 
We  should  have  been  more  willing  to  concede  this  claim, 
pf  '  fr^iikness,'  if  the  doctor  had  publistied  his  details  at  ai)i 
earlier  perpd,  when  the}r  might  have  served  to  enlighten  (lis 
countrymen  in  their  political  relations  with  K^ssia,  and  had 
*  Hot  waited  ^U  the  objeqt  qf  liis  if^vcctive  had  been  ten  years  ii| 
his  grave;  and  the  Bng^i^h  public  haA  be^  familiarised  with 
ffcccoonts .  ^nfavour5bl^,t9  the  Russian  character.*    * 

Pr.  Clarke  ascribes  some  of  the  Erppero;*  Paul's  V^^l^- 
tiops  tP  insanity,  whjch  were  possibly  qply  pufts  o.f  ^  w^olp, 
t):^pUgU  of  a  fanciful  and  iU-concerted  scheme.  Pa^i|lf^ 
tHe^  dress' of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  e^ppire^  wh^t|iersuly€t.tf 
or  foreigners,  by  a  regulation  of  police,  according  to  ^  (jtiakij^ 
or  grotesque  costume.  'But,  was  Paul  singular,  ip  ascribii]^ 
the  great  change  in  the  manners  of  Europe,  which  preced^ 
^d  perhaps  accelerated  the  French  revQlution,  tp  th^  rela'Wi* 
iion  pf  thdse  sumptuary  laws  and  the  abolition  of  those  arti* 
£cial  distipctions  which  ^rved  as  a  line  of  separajti^;)  b^twf^efi 
the  di0erent  classes  of  society  ?     Now,  though  there  might 

Crix.  Rev.  Vol.  21,  J^eceinber,  1810.       '   r^      , 
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be  much  absurdity,  there  certainly  was  no  insanity  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  inequality  of  ranks,  by  re-esta- 
blishing those  barriers  Mrhich  were  deemed  necessary  for  iw 
preservation. 

From  some  association  of  ideas,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace^  the  emperor  Paul  was  induced  to  prohibit^  the  use  of  blue 
colours,  in  ornamenting  sledges,  and  red  Hveries.'  *  In  conse- 
quence/ says  the  author,  *  of  this  wise  decree,  pur  ambas- 
sador, and  many  others,  were  compelled , to  alter  tiaeir  liveriejj/ 
On  reading  this  passage,  we  turned  to  Debrett's  peerage,  and 
were  ratber  surprised  to  find,  that  Lord  Whitworth's  armorial 
bearings,  which  regulate'  his  equipage  artd  liveries,  areiKK 
emblazoned  in  either  of  these  colours. 

*  Mungo  Parke/  says  thC' author,  *  was  hardly  exposed  to 
greater  «everity  of  exaction  and  of  villainy  aiwng  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  than  Englishhijfcn  experierfced^t  th^t  tirq^  in  Russia,  and 
particularly  in  Petei^btif'g.  ^  lliey  were  comj^elleid  to  wear  a 
dress  regulated  by  the  police,  &c.  p.  7.  *  An  brder  against 
wearing  boots  with  coloured  tops,  was  most  rigorously  enforced,' 
p.  S.  *  The  number  of  prohibitions  became  so  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  were  so  trivial,  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry^bout 
manuals  of  obedience,  and  assist  the  memory  by  pocket  catat 
logues  of  forbidden  thingSjJ  p.  100.  *  No  one  is  permitted  to 
pass  this  gate  (The  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremhir  at  Mosdaw), 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  *  I  wished  to  see  if  .the  rule  was  rigo- 
rously enforced,  andj^  feigning'  iguoraiice,  entered  benealb  the 
arch  with  my  hat  on.  A-centinel  clialleiiged  ine,  butvvithout 
taking  .any,  notice  of  him,  I  walked  ibrw^ard/  &:c,  p.  H  i,  5- 
'The  great  gun,  which. is  among  the  wonders  of  ihe  Krendin,  1 
measured,  with  less  facility,  being;  always  internipttul  by  the 
eentinels,  one  of  whom  pointed  his  hayf^net  at  nuij  and  threatened 
to  stab  nie,  if  I. persisted  in  my  inttntian;  yrt,  by  walking  iis 
length,  I  found  it  equal  to  eighteeti  feet  and  a  ha*f ;  and  its  dra- 
ftietei*  may  be  guessed,  when  it  is  known  that  it  will  admit  a  man 
, sitting  upright  within  its  <*alibre/     p.  1 18.   -  "  • 

We  do  not  findin  any  of  the  abov^^instatites',  that  the  eiiipe- 
ror^s  severities  were  directed  exclusivefy  against  Englishmen, 
or  more  against  them  than  against  other  foreigners;  or  even 
teuHsian  subjects.  Why  should  Dr.  Clarke,  or  his  c^iVipanion, 
complain  of  insults,  which  they  themselves  provoked?  Or, 
\\hy  lihDuldthey  suppose, that  because  they  were  Eiiglishmen, 
th6y  would  be  allowed  to  set  at  defiance  established  rules  ? 
l)r.  CJlarke  seems  to  have  considered  it  ^s'  an  indTgnHy>  that 
he  was  iiot  permitted  to  pass  thfe  Holy  Grate  of  the  Kremlin 
with  his  head  covered.  But  what  would  our  lively  author 
tlflSik'eitKer  of  the  good  sense  or  the  decency  of  a  Russian 
tiavelle'r/in  this  countr^>  who,  */«?/g/////g  ignorance,*  khouM 
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take  Ilia  place  at  our  communion  table  *  with  his  hat  on,*  du!*- 
ing  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament?  If  the  inveterate 
atitipatliy  which  the  present  wbrk  of  Dr.  Clarke  manifest^ 
against  the  Russian  goterhment,  and  indeed  almoi^t  tvery  thin^ 
thatis  Russian,  could  be  sifted  to  the  bottoni,  we  areinclined 
to  believe,  that  it  wodld  be  foUnd  to  hdve  be^n  Caused  bj^ 
father  futile  and  tiugatofy  circfumstances,  and  tO  haveorigi-^ 
hated  les^  in  reason  than  in  petulahce.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  realcau^eof  the  ztntipathyit^lf,  itha§  evidently  served 
to  discolour  some  of  the  doctor's  representations,  j(nd  to  hav^ 
caused  him  to  view  much  of  what  be  sa\ii^  in  his  exten- 
si.V4S  rout^  through  the  Rus!diat{  dominions,  through  the 
false  medium  of  prejudice  and  animosity.  When  a  traveller 
is  in  good  humour,  his  pourtraitnfe  both  of  persons  and 
things,  will  be  found  very  difFerent  from  what  it  is  ^hen  he  ii{ 
under  the  influence  of  mortified  self-importance,  resentful 
irritability,  or  splenetic  fastidiousness.  Under  the  influence 
of  this,  or  a  similar  temperament.  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  liave 
lent  toQ  ready  and  rather  too  credtilous  an  ear  to  fictitious 
and  exaggerated  details. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  p.  g.  Dr.  Clarke,  after  having  ho* 
liced  thc^  absurd  regulations  of  the  emperor  with  respect  to 
ilie  diStjtent  formalities  of  dress,  says,  that  if  English  aien 
Vea&ired,  in  their  letters,  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  govero* 
ment^  or  to  use  any  expressions  of  reprobation  or  contempt^ 
they  were. liable,  in  a  moment,  to  he  either  '  burned  oflF  to 
the  frontier,'  ^or  sent  to  Siberia.  The  doctor  adds>  '  many 
persons  were  sai<il  to  have  been  privately  murdered,'>8ce.  The 
context  leads  us  to  infer,  that  these  persons  were  English;  but 
we  know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  They  could  not  liave 
been  Russians,  for  despotism  openly  prescribe?  its  victims*: 
Nor  could  they  have  been  foreigners  of  other  nations,  for  no 
foreign  ambassador  has  made  any  remonstrance^  nor  published 
any  complaint.  This  is  one  of  the  calumnies  >vbich  we 
Cannot  suppose  Dr.  Clarke  to  have  invented,  but  to  which  he 
srppearar  to  have  listened  with  too  much  •facility  of  ear. 

Our  author  left  Petersburg  on  the  third  of  Apfil,  I6OCI0 
We  shaH  accompany  him  cm  his  way,  aftd  occariooally  notice 
or  extract  sooie  of  his  details.  The  walls  of  one  of  tb^ 
rck)ms  in  the  palace  of  Tsarskoselo  are  said  to  be  covered  with 
'fine  pictures  fitted  together  without  frames,  and  without  any. 
littention<to4fiect.  Where  the  place  would  nfot  fit  the?  pictures, 
the  picttires  werecilt  lo  fti  the'pla^e.  Talfangof  the  pitturefe 
of  the  saints,  8cc.  iri  the  Russian  churches.  Dr.  C,  siqi^,  p.  21. 

'  To  protect  these  holy  syw^pls  of  the  neiivlaith  from  tbe. 
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rode  but  zealous  fingers  and  lips  of  iu  votarieo,  iit  a  couni^ 
wberc  the  arts  of  niaUiplyiug  them  by  imitation  werte  then 
unknown,  ihey  wcrq|  covered  by  plates  of  the  most  precioiM^ 
n)eta1§,  fvhicli  left  tbe  features  alone  visible/ 

We  think  that  in  the  above  passage  the  purpose  of  these 
plates  has  been,  uaiscpnceivec^.  They  are,  in  fact,  ex  voU\ 
©flferingSj  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the  saint,  for  some 
relief  aflForded  in  a  period  of  distress.  The  custom  is  familiar 
to  the  Greeks,  who  also  use  the  same  style  of  painting  tha 
figures  iti  their'  churches. 

•Every  ro6m  throughout  the  empire/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  <  has 
a  pict^re^  lal-ge  or  small,  called  the  Bogh,  or  God,  stuck  up  in 
one  corfler,  to  which  every  person  u ha  enters,  offers  adoration^ 
before  any  i»alti.tation  is  made  to  the  master  or  fiii stress  of  the 
hpuse>  and  this  adoration  consists  of  a  quick  motion  of  the  right 
{land  in  crossing,  the  head  bowing  all  the  tigne  in  a4iianiier  so 
rapid  and  ludicrous,  that  it  reminds  us  of  those  Chhiese  dhmi* 
darin  images  seen  ppop  the  chimney-pieees  of  ohl  houi^es,  whjdi^ 
when  set  a  ggifig,  continue  nodding,  for  tl^  amusement  of  old 
women   arid  children/ 

Bogb,  which  is  the  Kussian  nanie  of  God,  is  not  applied 
to  their  saints,  each  of  whom  ha^  his  ovrn  peculiar  name. 
iDr.  Csometisnea  uses  the  word  with  too  much  levi^  fsrtiie 
occasioii.^  With  respect  to  the  '  crossing,'  witb  which  a  Rus- 
fiian  prefaces  almost  every  act,  &c.  (see  p.  3 1 ),  we  will  jnsl 
remark,  that  CbrisSiaas  of  fbe  Greek  church  dij&r  from  Ae 
CathoKos  in  their  manner  of  performing  this^  important  cere^ 
moniaL-  T)ie  form«r  cross  themselves  from  right  to  left^wiA 
Itnly  the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  while  the  Catholiea  cross, 
from  left  to  right  with  the  opeii  hand. 

The  country/  between  Moscow  and  Petersburgt  *  is  gene^ 
rally  open,  a  wide  and  fearfai  prospect  of  hopeless  sterility^ 
tMrliere  the  ^fir  and  the  dwarf  birch,  which  cover  even  arctic 
regions,  scarcely  find  existence.' 

^I'he  male  peasants  of  Rfissia:are  universally  habited  in  winter^ 
in  a  jacket  made  of  a,  sheep's  hide,  with  the  wool  inwards,  a 
squafe-crowned  red  cap,  witli  a  circular  edge  of  black  wool 
found  the  rim,  and  shaddWihg  the  eyes.  These,  with  a  long 
black  beard,  satidals  made  of  the  bark  of  thq  birch-tfee,  and 
legs  bandaged  in  woollen,  complete  the  dress/ 

Wje  have  nf>.<i|lier  remark  to  make  on  th^.d^^oQAptidn  of 
:Jth^,  costume  of  ^e  Russian  pea^a^ry,  than-  that  whM  tb« 
s|uthor  mentioned  tlie  Moqg  Wac/c  beard,'  heseema;to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Russians  are  universally  sandy. 
-  In  p.  36,  iDiP/C^has  very  haf)piJy  sketched  the  teanners  of 
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the  Ru^ai^n  feasant,  though  from  an  individual  ip^tance^  wluch 
the  breaking  down  of  his  sledge  at  Poschol  furnished  him 
yfiih  an  opportunity  for  observing. 

'The  woman  of  the  house  was  preparing  a  dinner  for  her 
^mily,  who  were  gone  to  churcl|.  It  consisted  of  soup  oiily. 
Presently  her  husband,  a  boor,  came  in,  attended  by  kis  daugh- 
.ters,  with  some  small  loaves  of  white  bread,  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  e^g,  which  I  suppose  the  priest  had  consecrated,  for 
they  placed  them  with  great  care  before  the  Bogh.  Thefa  the 
l>owing  and  crossing  began,  and  they  went  to  dinner,  all  eating 
out  of^^the  same  bowl.  l)inner  ended,  they  wetat  regularly  to 
bed,  as  if  to  pass  the  Jilght  there,  crossing  and  bowing  as  before. 
Having  ^ept  about  an  hour,  one  of  the  young  \fonften,  according 
to  an  etiquette  constantly  observed,  called  her  father,  and  pre* 
fiented  him  with  a  pot  of  vinegar,  or  ^nasi,  the  Russian  beverage* 
The  m^n  then  rose,  and  a  complete  fit  of  Crossing  and  bowing 
seemed  to  seize  him,  with  interludes  so  rneipressibiy  characteristic 
and  ludicrous,  that  it  was  very  difficult  tp  preserve  gravity.  The 
pauses  0^  scratching  and  gruntiFvg,  with  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstafnces  of  ventnloquism  and  eructation,  the  Apostrophes  to 
his  wife,  to  himseYf,  and  to  his  God,  were  sueh  as  arunken  3iar- 
naby  might  have  put  in  Latin,  but  n^d  not  be  expressed  in 
English/     \ 

The  floatitteris  of  the  nobles  are  equally  well  dceeribed  in 
p.  37.  The  conckiding  passage  respecting  the  corporeal  cas- 
tfgation  of  the  Russkm  grandees  by  the  mighty  autocrat^  was 
literally  correct  in  the  reign  of  Paul^  and  is  probably  so  at 
present^   with  little  variation. 

*  The  picture  of  Russian  manners  varies  little  with  reference 
to  the  prince  or  the  peasant.  The  first  nobleman  in  the  empire, 
when  dismissed  by  bis  sovereign  from  attendance  upon  his  per- 
sb/i,  or  withdraiving  to  his  estate  in  consequence  of  dissipation 
or  debt,  bettikes  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  little  superior  to ^ at 
of  brutes.  You  will  then  find  him  throughout  the<Jay  with  his 
neck  bare,  his  beard  lengthened,  his  body  wrapped  in  a  sheep^s 
hide,  eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking  qiiasSf  sieeping  one  hklf 
of  the  day,  and  growling  at  his^  wife  and  family  the  other.  The 
same  feelings,  the  same  wants,  wishes,  and  gVatifications,  then 
characterise  th^  nobleman  and  the  peasant  j  and  tlie  same  system 
of  tyranny,  which  extends  from  the  throne  downwards,  through 
all  the  bearings  and  ramifications  of  Society,  even  to  the  cottai^ 
of  the  lowest  boor,  has  entirely  .extinguished  every  spark  of  libe- 
lality  in  the  breasts  of  a  people  who  are  all  slaves.  TUey  are  aU, 
high  andlow,'rich  arid  poor,  alike  servile  to  sjiperiors;  haughty 
and  cruel  to  their  dependants:  ignorant,  si\per;stitiouSy  cunning, 
brutal,  barbarous,  dirty^  mean.  The  emperor  canes  the  first 
of  his  grandees;  princes  and  nobles  cane  their  slaves;  and  the 
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slaves  their  wiyes  and  daughters.  Ere  the  scrn  datviis  hi  Ros§ia, 
flageUitioo  begins;  and  throughout  its  vast  empire,  cudgels  are 
going,  in  every  department  of  its  population^  from  Dooriiing 
pnlil  ni^ht/ 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  brief  but 
Correct  account  of  the  canal  of  Vishnei  Voloshock,  and  of  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  internal  commerce  of  Russia. 

'Vishnei  Voloshock  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance^ 
remarkable  for  the  extensive  canals,  on  which  the  great  inland 
navigation  of  Ru»sia  is  carried  on.  A  junction  has  been  formed 
between  the  Tvertza  and  the  Msta,  uniting,  by  a  navigable 
phannel  of  at  least  five  thousand  versts,  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic  sea-  I  suspect,  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  exa:mple 
pf  inland  navigation  so  extensive,  obtained  by  artificial  means 
and  with  so  little  labour ;  fpr  the  Volga  is  navigable  almost  to 
its  source;  and  three  versts  at  the  utmost,  is  all  that  has  been 
cut  through,  in  forming  the  panal.  The  merchandize  of  Astra* 
chan  and  of  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia,  are  brought  tp 
this  place.  Above  four  thousand  vessels  pass  the  panal  ai^nualJy. 
The  town  or  viUage^-as  it  is  called,  is  full  of  buildings  andsbop^. 
It  is  spacious,  and  wearp  a  ftately  thriving  appearance;  forming 
-  a  striking  contrast  with  the  miserable  places  oa  the  road/ 

Doctor  Clarke's  antipathy  to  the  Russian  autocrat,  inftisii^ 
itself  into  his  opinion  of  hi^  subX^^ctSj  s^ms  occasionally  tp 
have  led  him  into  some  erroneous  statemeqt9«  if  not  palpiible 
<:otitradi<;tioq^.    For  instance,  in  p.  39,  he  says, 

*  When  we  traversed  the  country,  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and 
specially  to  an  Englishman,  was  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude;  . 
and  rnight  prove  the  meaps  of  a  journey  to  Siberia.  It,  is  but 
justice  to  make  this  apology  ^^r  ^be  conduct  of  those  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  government :  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, they  made  the  best  use  of  an  opportunity,  which  encoi)« 
f  aged  them  to  ^xaption^  plunder,  and  oppi-QS^ion.' 

It  \s  nq  easy  matter  to  reconcile  this  with  Diu  Cs.'  account 
-pf  his  own  reception  at  Moscow?  Do  yve  not  find  (p.  57)i 
^hat  cl^ri|;|g  the  religious  ceremony  of  tjie  resurrection,  Dr, 
plarke  and  his  companion  were  permitted  by  the  police  officert 
to  join  ill  th«^  siiit^  of  the  archbishop,  aqd  even  to  stand  upoa'' 
the  throne?  Were  they  not  (p.  117),  assisted  by. Russian 
officers  in  measuring  the  great  bel)  ?  Did  not  (p.  64),  Prince 
Viazemskoi  procure  tbem  admission  to  the  bail  of  the  nobles, 
where  they  were  even  oppressed  with  the  civilities  which  thej 
experienced?  Were  not  iliese  same  nobles  (p.  ff6),  so  Aht 
from  being  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  acquaintance  of  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Cripps^  that  they  even  imitated  their  mode  o^ 
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ha!r-dressitig?  Do  not  our  travellers  tell  ua  (p^.  79),  that  they 
lived  io  ituimacy  with  manj  of  the  Russian  nobility?  Wero 
they  not  accompanied  (p.  96),  by  parties  of -them  in  their 
excursions  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow?  Did  they 
not  (p.  1 14),  "find  a  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  engagements 
of  society?  Were  they  not  (p.  15^),  hospitably  entertained 
by  Archbishop  Plato,  who  had  penetration  enough  to  discover 
(p.  156),  that  he  was  sitting  for  a  portrait  which  was  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  world?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
instances  of  the  hospitable  disj>osition  of  the  Russian  n#bles, 
which  our  travellers  themselves  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
{see  p.  162),  they  depart  from  Moscow  full  of  complaints  ^f 
ij;isults  and  oppressions,  which^  as  they  do  not  specify,.  Vf&  m^y 
be  permitted  not  implicitly  to  believe. 

P.  49,  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  that  he  *  boueht  his  poderosudi^ 
or  travelling  passport,  *  of  the  emperor  in  I^etenburg  J  This 
can  have  no  other  meaning,  than  that  he  paid  the  fees  of  office 
for  it.  But  did  he  not  likewise  pay  the  fees  of  office  for  the 
travelling  passport  which  he  received  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  ^^A  would  be  also  assert^  that  he  bought  his  passport 
of  the  King  of  Englahdl^:  ' 

The  following  is  ,^be  lively  general  s}cetch  which  Dr.  Clarke 
draws  of  Moscow.     On  entering  the  gates,  ; . 

^  yoti  behold  nothing  byt  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gar» 
dehs,  pig-sties,  brick- walls,  ch arches,  dung-hiils,  palaces,  timber* 
if«t^9,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient 
to  stock  an  empire  with  miseri^ble  towns  and  miserable  villages. 
One  might  imagine  all  the  stages  of  Europe  bad  sent  a  building, 
by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow ;  and  under ^his  impres- 
sion, the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries.holding 
congress;  timber  hutb  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic  ;  plas» 
tered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  while-washed 
since  their  arrival^  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques 
from  Constantinople  ;  Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia  ;  pago- 
das', pavilions  and  virand.os  from  China  ;-  cabarets  from  Spain  ; 
dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices,  from  France  !  architectural 
ruins,  from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises,  from  Naples;  and 
warehouses,  from   Wappii^g/ 

Part  of  the  above Js  rather  incorrect;  for  there  is  no  mosque 
at  Moscow ;  and  the  Russians  did  not  borrow  their  ideas  of 
'  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  officeH,  from  the  French/ 

Dr.  Clarke  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Russian  inn  at  which  he  lodged  at  Moscow ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  a  more  decent  hotel  might  have  been 
found. 

.    '3Ve  wer  i  n  a  Russian  iimy  a  complete  epitome  of  the  city 
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HseV.  The  next  room^  to  ours  wlid  filled  by  ambasstidors  from 
Pers]4.  In  a  chamber  beyofid  the  Persikngy  lodged  a  fiarty  of 
kiqpsijBins^  a  peof^le  yet  unkhown,  anol .  any  of  f^om  might  be 
exhibited  in  g  cage,  as  some  newly  discov^ed  species.  They 
had  bald  heads>  covered  by  conical  embroidered  caps,  and  \vofe 
sheeps'  hides.  Beyond  the  Kirgisians  lodged  a  nidus  of  Bucha* 
rians,  wild  as  the  asses  of  Numidia.  AU  these  were  ambassadors 
from  their  different  districts,  eif  tremely  jealous  of  each  other, 
wbo  had  been  to  Petersburg,  to  treat  of  commerce,  peace,  and 
irar.  The  doors  of  all  oor  chambers  opened  into  one  gloomy  • 
passage,  so  that  somretimes  we  all  encountered,  and  formed  1 
(Curious  masquerade.  The  Kirgidians  and  Btxchari^ns  Were  besit 
M  arm's  length  ;  but  the  worthy  old  Persiaji,  whose  name  was 
Ortacm^  often  excbttnged  vtsitt  with  us.  He  brought  us  presents 
accordhig  to  the  custom  of  his  coifntry ;  and  #as  much  pleased 
with  an  English  pocket-knife  we  had  given  bini,  with  wbicl^  he 
aaid  he  shoqld  shave  bis  head.  At  his  devotions,  he  stood  silent 
for  an  hour  together,  on  two  small  carpets,  barefooted,  with  his 
face  towards  Mecca ;  holding,  as  he  said,  intellectual  converse 
^ith  Mahomet/ 

The  Rjtissikns  t^tep  l>nt  with  ^reat  Austerity,  ikiM  after- 
wards give  themselves  up  to  gluttony  and  driinkef)fiess  wbeh 
faster  com^s.  They  run  into  .every  kind  of  excess,  *  as  if 
fiotmg,.  debauchery}  extravagance,  gambling,  drinking,  ziA 
forpicatioi^  were  as  nnicb  a  religious  observaoce  as  starving 
bad  been  before^'  When  Dr.  Clarke  remarks.^  that  the 
^  religious  ci^stonas,'  of  the  Russians/  are^  |ierfectly  adapted 
|o  their  climate  and  manners,'  and  that  *  nothing  can  be  coo** 
trivfBd  with  more  ingenious  policy,'  Sic.  what  he  says  b  hartfly 
less  ridiciiious,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Rtissians,  which  is 
)9Qrentioned  by  Voltaire  (Hist,  de  Charles  Xfl.),  which  sup* 
poses  the  world  to  have  been  created  in  September,  because 
^t  th^t  seasonthe  fruits  are  ripe  in  their  country.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  indicates  a  fui^daniental  goodness  of  charactei* 
|n  the  popiflace  and  peasantry  of  Rusai?.  Baster  was  pro^ 
pjaimed,   and 

?  riot  and  djsbauchery  instantly  broke  loos^.  The  ii?n  in  which 
we  lodged,  became  a  Pandaemonium*  Brinking,  dancing,  and 
singing,  continued  through  the  night  and  day.  But,  in  the  midst 
^  all  these  excesses,  quarrels  hardly  ever  took  place.  The  wild^ 
fude  not  of  a  Russian  populace  is  full  of  humanity.  Few  disputes 
ffjv  heard,  no  Hows  are  given ;  no  lives  endangered  but  by  drinking/ 

^n  p.&S,  Dr.  C«  meiitions   the  extraordinary  .powers  of. 
9Qme  VQC^I  perfpriQer9  whom  be  lieai^  i^  ^  {(assign  baU. 

'  Collected  in  other  parts  of  the  rooms,  opened  for  this  assism- 
Wy?  were  ypcaf.  performers,  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  ef^cb, 
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Vmgitig  ViOltrntaries.    Tliey  preserved  the  ttiost  pitted  faartnony, 

-each  taking  a  separate  part,   thougii  without  any  seetning  coti- 

sciousness  w  the  skill  thus  exeMed.' 

>        '  ■  ^  -  '   .     ^         . 

.    The  chorus  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  boatmeny  or^  peasants^ 

is  one  of  the  most  surprasing  things  which  a  stranger  observes 

in  Russia.     Marquis  3^1vo^  ^ho  wrote  an  account  of  Mr«. 

Spencer  Smith's^^escape,  describes  it^  in  p.  271,  of  bis  travdbj 

f  I  was  convinced/  he,  says,  '  thai  if  the  climate  of  both 

countries  were  equally  mild,,  the  Russians  would  eclipse  the 

Jta^ans  in  music'  . 

Dr.Cbuie  records,  the  imitative  genius  of  the  Rusaaos, 
and  mentions  sooie  surpru^ing,  and  indeed  almost  incredible 
instances. of  their  imitative  powers. 

'  The  meanest  Russian  slave  has  been  found  adtqutfte  to  ihe 
aceomplishment  of  the  most  intricate  and  most  delicate  w^te  , 
x)f  mechanism ;  to  coj^y  with  his  single  hand,  "tohai  has  demanded 
ihe  J  dint  labour 9  of  the  heit  workmen  in  France  or  Engkmi. 
Though  untutored,  they  are  the  best  actors  in  the  worW  '  The 
Birmingham  trinket  manufactory.,  in  \ybich  imitationsi, of  jew- 
ellery and  precious  metals,,  are  wrought  with  so  much  cl^apnes^ 
is  surpassed  in  Moscow ;  because  the  •workmanship  is  equally good^ , 
apd  the  things  themselves  are  cheaper/  *  Where'e  patent,  as  in 
.the*  case  of  Bramah's  locks,  has  kept  up  the  price  of  an  article 
in  England  beyond  the  level  it  would  otherwise  Bud,  the  Rua* 
sians  have  imitated  such  works  with  tbe  greatest  perfection,  and 
^olfd  the  ^opy  at  a  lo.wer  rate  than  the  original,  thoiligh  equally 
valuable.*  , '  l^ignor  Camporesi  assured  me,  that  walking! n  the 
,  suburbs  of  Moscow^  he  entered  a  miserable  hut  belonging  to  z. 
cobler,  where,  at  |he  further  end,  in  a  place  contrived  to  hold 
pans  and  kettles,  and  Jo  dress  victuals,  be  observed  a  fagged 
peasant  at  work.  It  jsvas  a  painter  in  enamel,  copying  v^r J 
beautiful  pictures  whicji  were  placed  before  him/ 

'  Acquaintance, '  says  Br.  Clarke,  '  with  Camporesi,  the  arcbi« 
tect,, procured  me  admission  at  th^  house  of  Princb  Trubetzkoi, 
a  dealer  in  min<?ral^,  pictures,  hosiery,  hats,  cutlery,  antiquities^ 
jn  shorty  allthefurnfture  of  shops  and  museums.  Having  squan- 
dered away  his  fortune,  he  picked  up  a  livelihood  hy  soling  for 
himself  and  others,  whatever  came  in  his  way.  His  ho^se,  like 
a  pawnbrok^s  shop,. exhibited  one  general  magazine,  occupying 
several  rooms.  A  Prince  presiding  over  it,  and  practising  all 
the  artifices ,of  the  meanest  tradesman,  was  a  spectacle  perfectly 
Bovet  Any  thing  might  be  bought  of  his  HipuNEss,  from  a 
pair  of  bellows  to  a  picture  by  Claude  Lorraine,  *  ♦  *  ♦.  While 
we  bargained  with  his  HiauNSss,'  &c.  &c. 

From  the  above,  we  collect,  that  .Dr.  C  does^not  aqd^r? 
3tand  the  system,  of  uobility  in  Russia.  Military  rank  alotie 
froufers  th^  privileges  of  mobility.    Jin  officer  become^  ^q^t 
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when  he  arrives  at  the  rank  of  a  major;  a  lieuten^t-colonel 
transmits  bis  nobility  to  his  children  to  the  second  generation. 
Titles,  of  themselves,  unsupported  by  raililary  rank,  neither 
give  the  rank  nor  the  privileges  of  nobility.  The  title  of 
Prime,  which  Dr.  C.  seeiiis  to  consider  the  same  as  prince 
of  the  Roman  empire^  as  he  calk  all  bis  princes  *  your  high- 
ness/ is  in  Russia  the  Itmest  order  of  titular  nobility.  The 
Russian  word  is  khaeSf  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  sheik 
among' the- Arabs,  viz.  the  chief,  whether  of  a  horde  of  vaga- 
bonds, or  of  a  district.  When  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert  submitted  to  Russia,  th^ir  chiefs  were  allowed  to  p<fetnih 
their  ancient  titles,  and  we  even  find,  that  in  Mr.-Heber's 
note,  p.  305,  the  title  of  ktiaes  was  given  to  great  numbers 
(^  Armenian  settlers.  , 

We  fear  that  .part  of  the  following  disgusting  representation 
of  Russian  iihh,  will  excite  the  nausea  of  our  readers;  but 
we  give  it  from  the  fidelity  of  its  resemWsmce ;  and  Dr, 
Clarke  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  loalhsQme  feelings  vyhicb 
it  will  excite.  ^    .  ' 

*  Visit  a  Russian,  of  whatever  ranfe,  at  his  coAnhy  seat,  anS 
you  will' find  him  loangifig  about,  uncombed,  unwashen,  un- 
shaveiij  ha Ff  naked,  eating  turnips,  afid  drinking quass.  The  raw 
turnip  lb  handed  about  in  slices,  in  the  first  houses,  upon  a  silver 
ealyefj  with  brandy,  as  a  whet  before  dinner.  Their  hair  \i  uni- 
,Yersally  in  a  state  not  to  be  described;  and  their  bodies  are  only 
*fliVeMed  of  vernitn  wheil  they  frequent  the  bath.  TJpati  those 
occnjiion?,  their  shirks  aiid  pelisses  are  held -over  ahot  s(dve,  "tiA 
the  beat  occa«ionh  the  verrtiin  to  fall  off.  Jt  is  a  fact  too  noto^ 
jrlous  to  admit  dispute,  that  fVotp  the  emperor  to  the  meanest 
stavcj  tbroughout  the  vast  empire  of  all  the  Russias,  ineluding 
all  its  princes,  titjh!e«,  priests,  and  peasants,  there  exists  not  a 
sini^le  individifal  in  a  thousand  whofee  body  ijj  destitute  of  Vermin, 
*****  Tbe  real  Russian  rises  at  an  early  hour,  and  breakfasts 
on  a  dram,  with  black  bread.  His  dinner  at  noon  cpnsrstiof  the 
most  greasy  viands^  the  scorbutic  effects  of  whiclf 'ire  counter- 
acted by  salted  cucurabers,  sour  cabbdoje,  the  juice  of  his. 
taccimum,  and  his  nectar  quassl  Sleep,  which  renders  him  un- 
mnidful  of  his  abject  servitude  and  barbarous  life,  he  particUf 
larly  indulges;  sleeping  always  after  eating,  and  going  ^rly  to 
bis  bed.  The  principal  articles  of  diet  are  the  same  every  where, 
giease  and  brandy.  A  stranger  dining  with  their  mbst  refirfed 
and  most  accomplished  princes,  niajr  jnTain  expect  to  see  his 
ktiife '  and  fork  changed.  If  he  send$  them  away,  they  are 
returned  without  even  being  wiped.  If  he  looks  behiria  him,  he 
will  see  a  servant  spit  in4he  plate  he  is  to  receive,  and  wipe  it 
with  a  dirty  napkin,  to  remove  the  dust.  If  he  ventures  (which 
be  should  avoid,  if  he  is  hungrjr),^  to  inspect  the  soiip  in  hi^ 
Opiate  with:  too  inquisitive  an  eye,  lie  will  doubtless  discover  livip«p.^ 
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victims  in  distress,  whicb  a  Kussian^  if  be  saw,  would  swallow 
with  indifference.  Is  il  not  known  to  all,  that  Poieinkin  u§ed  to 
take  vermin  from  his  head,  and  kill  them'  oil  the  bottom  6f  4iU 
plate  at  table  ?  and  beauteous  princesses  of  Mo^fCbw  do  not 
scruple  to  follow  his  example.  But  vermin  unknoup  to  ar> 
JEnglibhmau^  and  which  it  is  not  permitted  even  to  name^  attack 
tbe  stranger  who  incautiously  approaches  too  near  the  persons 
©f  their  nobility,  and  visit  hiin  from  their  sofas  and  chairs.  If 
lat  table  he  regards  his  neighbour,  he  sees  him  picking  bis  teeth 
with  his  fork,  and  then  plunging  it  into  a  plate  of  nieat  which 
is  brought  round  to  all.  The  horrors  of  a  Russian  kitchen  are 
ipconceivable ;  and  there  is  not  a  bed  in  the  whole  empire, 
which  an  En«:lish  traveller,  aware  of  its  condition,  would  veq-* 
ture  to  approach/ 

Dr.  Clarke  seems  eager  to  embrace  every  opportuni^r  o( 
traducing  the  Russian  nobles.  .Thus  he  says  (p.  95),  though^ 
Peter  the  Third  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  Russian  nobilky 
during  three  months,  than  all  the  other  sovereigm,  that  '  iir 
their  gratitude  they  murdered  him.'  *  *  *  *  He  gave  them  all 
they  most  debired^  and  ihey  assassinated  their  benefactor/ 
But  surely  our  lively  author  is  rather  unjust  in  imputing  the 
crime  of  CMtharine  to  those  by  whom  it  was  abhorred,  Even 
the  Russian  aristocracy  did  not  contain  many  Orl^fs.  In  the 
next  page^  Dr.  C.  accuses  one  of  the}ouog^Ru89ian  noble- 
nien  of  stealing  Mr.  Cripjoss  hat.  But  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  a  man  should  steal  a  hat  on  .purpose  to  spoil  it, 
by  cutting  it  into  a  cap.  In  another  place  (p.  94)  Dr.  C. 
tells  us^  that  tbe  Russian  nobles  are  in  general  afraid  of  n- 
siting  their  estates,  for  fear  of  being  murdered  by  their 
peasants.  But  the  tender  proofs  of  attachment,  which  the 
slaves  of  Galitzin  exhibited  at  his  burial,  shewed  at  least  the 
^miable  qualities  which  are  often  fouud  both  in  tbe  master 
iand  the  slave. 

Among  the  traits  of  tyranny  which  Dr.  C.  ascribes  to  Paul, 
be  mentions  (j).  100),  that  *  pug  dogs,  from  the  emperors 
resemblance  to  them,  were  prohibited  any  other  name  tban 
Mops.'  But  ought  not  Dr.  C.  to  have  informed  the  reader 
that  JIfop*  is  the  name  of  these  dogs  in  Russia ;  or  would 
this  knowledge  have  diminished  the  ludicrousness,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  the  prohibition  ? 

Tbe  following  afe  some  particulars  of  the  interview  whicji 
our  travellers  had  with.  Archbishop  Plato: 

V  He  was  much  amused  at  a  reply  he  once  received  from  an 
English  clergyman,  of  the  factory  of  Petersburg,  when  asked 
if  he  iatended  tp  m^rry.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  become 
a  bishop,  1  shall  marry  some  rich  citizen's  daughter^  and  live  at 
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mj  ea^e*  He  complained  much  of  Dutens,  for  having  pttb- 
Ibhed  hb  ctirrespondcnce,  without  his  permission.  He  acknow- 
ledged having  therein  endeavoured^ to  prove, that  the- pope  was 
anUehrist,  of  whi^h  he  was  fully  convinced  ;  hut  that  n^  much 
feared  the  resentment  of  the  court  of  Rome.  We  told  him  we 
thought  his  fears  mightnow  suh&ide,  as  that  cpurt  was  no  longer 
fbtmidabte  toany  one.'  Oh  !  said  he,  you  do  not  know  its  in- 
trigues and  artifices:  itishke  the  ancient  Romans;  patient  in 
concealing  malice;^  prompt  to  execute  it,  when  opportunity 
ofiers ;  and  always  c^taining  its  point  in  the  end.  He  then 
q)Qke  of  Voltaire,  and'  his  correspondence  with  the  late  Catha- 
rine. 'Jhere  was  nothing,  said  he,  of  which  ishe  was  so  vain,  as 
©f  thit  correspondence.  I  never  saw  her  so  gay,  and  in  such 
high  Spirits,  as  when  she  had  io  tell  me  of  having  received  a 
letter  from  Voltaire.'  *  *  *  '  As  he  was  well  versed  in  Sclavonic, 
I4|iie8(t6ned  him  concerning  its  affinity  to  the  Russian.  He 
assured  me  the  two  languages  were  almost  the  same ;  that  the  x 
4i^itnce  was  only  a  distinction  of  dialect ;  and  that  neither  of 
them  had  the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  language  of . Finland.' 


We  are  told  by  Dr.  C.  (p.  164),  ttat 


Hht  notorious  Semple  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  celebrity  in  Rus- 
ita,  that  he  influenced,  if  he  did  not  govern,  Potcmkin^  He 
ftitfodtrced  a  uniform  for  the  iiussars,  which  is  stfill  worn  ;  and 
made  alterations,  trdly  judicious,  in  their  military  discipli^ie. 
Thus  the  Russian  officers  derived  from  the  hulks  at  Woolwich, 
greater  advantages  than  if  they  had  served  there  in  person ;  an 
hoRovr,  which,  th^gk  xdcU  merited^  it  is  not  necessary  to  assign 
them,  as  they  experience  very  wbolesoHie  ^  chastisement  at 
hom«.'  '  ^ 

Dr.  C.  then  hopes  that  his  reader  ^  wifl  sympathize/  ^  in 
|he  aptitude  of  such  reflections.*  We  confess  that  our  sym- 
pathies wouTd  not  accord  with  his  on  this  occasion ;  and  if 
we  had  been  at  his  dhow  when  he  penned  part  oF  the  above, 
ivc  should  have  requested  him  to  consider  whether  it  were 
not  harsh  and  illiberal  thus  to  asperse  the  character  of  a  large 
body  of  persons,  of  several  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  hospitality,  and  of  the  majority  of  whom  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  appretiating  the  character  f , 

In  p.  167  our  author  says  that  when  *  ^ome  of  the  nobles 
choose  to  converse  upon  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  not  the 
skpailest  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statement  they  af? 
f^nrd.'  .But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  what  follows 
i|K  the  ftote,  p.  ldS>  liiie  l6f  In  this  note  we  have  various 
details  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Russian  boors^  whieft 
are  given  as  inform^tio^i  on  tbe-^cctvacy  of  which  we  tBBfj 
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rety^  though  it  .was  ^  procured  in  Moscow^  and  chiefly  from 
Prince  Theodore  Nikolaiovitt  Galitziu/ 

In  p.  171  Dr.  C.  asks,  * 

^  Can  there  be  a  more.aff^ting  sight  than  a  Russiah  fati^ly, 
having  got  in' an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  coromod 
stores  to  supply  and  support  them  through  the  rigours  of  their 
long  and  inclement  winter  ?' 

Dr.  C.  might  have  beheld  many  such  aifecting  sights 
without  visiting  the  Russian  domain.  Did  he  never  behold 
the  family  of  an  English  peasant  suffering  the  sad  severity  of 
hunger  and  cold,  after  having  assisted  in  getting  in  an  atnui* 
dant  harvest?  '  " 

'  A  person,  who  wishes  to  traverse  Russia,  must  consider  it  as 
ancient  Scythia,     He  must  provide  every  thing  for  which  he^ 
may  haye  occasion.     If  he  can  endure  i^tigue,  with  little  sleep* ^ 
dust,  a  scorching  sun,  or  severe  frost,  with  a  couch  of  snow  be* 
neath  the  canopy  of  heaven^  he  may  travel  in  a  kibitki^  which  is 
the  best  of  all  methods  of  conveyances^ 

W^hy  should  our  ingenious  author  suppose  it  necessaty  for 
a  traveller  in  a  kibitkiy  in  a  severe  frosty  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air  upon  Uie  snow^  when  a  kibitki  is  almost  always  proviickd 
with  a  /euther  bed  ? 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Dedilof  are  peasants,  in  the  greatest  po« 
verty,  and  their  sole  occupation  is  tillage/  (What  tetter  coiUd 
they  have  ?)  *  In  our  journey  thither,  we  invited  some  of  their 
fellow-sufferers  in  bondage  to  drink  eur  king's  health,  it  being 
his  birth-day.  *We  had  reserved  a  bottle  for  the  purpose  of  its 
celebration ;  so  with  hearts  yearning  for  Old  Bngland,  we  drank 
God  save  great  George !  as  we  fled  from  despotism  through  a 
.  land  of  slaves.' 

We  commetid  our  author's  loyalty^  hut  perhaps  this'and 
seme  oth^r  extraneous  details  woidd  have,  been  better  avoided 
In  his  narrative. 

Before  reaching  the  Black  Sea^  Dr.  G.  (p.  194)  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  believe^  and  to  assert  that  Us  waters., 
are  in  a  state  of  gradual  diminution*  l^e  progress  of  this 
theory  may  be  traced  through  pp.  325,  584,  627>  imtd  k 
reaches  its  perfect  establishment  in. pp.  676;  677* 

The  Don  and  Tanuis  are  shown  in  p.  196  to  be  the  same 
names. 

'  Donetz  and  Donsk  are  both  names  of  the  Don.  Farther  to 
the  so^th,  apd  i^arer  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the  pronuuciatiou 
is  sometimes  Danaetz.^  or  Danacts,  -and  Tdanaets:  hence  the 
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transitioh  to  Tanais  is  not  very  equhrocal ;  nor  can  much  doutx4 
be  entertained  troiicefping  the  origin  of.  the  appellation  be-' 
stowed  by  the  aniients  upon  the  river.' 

Dr.  C.  who  seems  to  delight  in  degrading  the  RussiaDs, 
both  in  the  physical  aad  oioral  &ca4e»  in^titute^aip.  211  » 
l^ry  unfavourable, coiitra«l  between  them  ^mA  &e  Malo- Rus- 
sians^ whom  he  mentions  in  ternns  of  praise,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  of  exaggeralioii.  .   . 

•  They/  ^videlicet,  the  MiiU>-llu88ian9),  *  are  a  much  more 
noble  race,  and  a  stouter  and  better  lod^i^g  people,  than  the 
Ru«i$i9W3,  and  superior  to  them  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one 
set  of  people  above  another.  They  are  cleaner,  more  indus- 
trious, more  honest,  more  generous,  more  polite,  more  coura- 
'  geons,  more  hospitable,  more  truly' pious,  and  of  course  Jess 
superstitious.'  ^^^  They  have  in  many  instances  converted  tbe 
desolate  5/r/)jof*  into  fields  of  corn.  Their  caravans  are  drawn 
by  oxen,  which  procee<i  about  thirty  versts  in  a  day.  Towards 
evening  they  bak  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  near  some  pool  of 
water;  where  their  little  waggons  are  all  drawn  up  in  a  circle^ 
and  their  faltle  are  suffered  to  graze  around  ;  while. their  dri- 
yers,  stretched  out  upon  the  smo'oth  turf,  lake  their  repose,  or 
enjoy  their  pipe,  after  the  toil  and  heat  of  tbe  day.  If  they 
meet  a  carriage,  they  aH  take  off  their  caps  and'lww.  The 
meanest  Russians  bow  to  each  other,  but  never  to  a  stranger/ 

In  the  above  passage  we  iSnd  Dr.  Clarke  representio^  the 
^alo-Russians  as  more  industrious  than  the  Russiaos-Pra-* 
per  and  at  the  sarne  time  employing  oxen  in  their  caravans* 
I^ow  we  have  heard  a  Russian  gentleman  remark  that  the 
character  of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  causes  of 
apparently  trivial  influence,  and  he  ascribed  the  greater  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  of  the  Russians,  vih^n  compared  with 
that  of  the  Malo  Russians  (or  iiuk-Russians,  or  inhabitants 
of  Little  Russia),  to  the  former  employing  horses,  while  tb^ 
.  latter  floadie  use  of  oxtn:  in  their  carts  and  waggons.  Does 
the  sluggish  pace  of  the  ox  iusensibly  communicate  itself  to 
the  habits  of  the  driver  f 

At  p.  £14  we  find  our  travellers  passing  the  night  at 
tbe  vrllagt;  of  Podulok  Moscouskoy^  where  the  *  inhabit 
tai^  w^re  not  civen  able  to  strike  a  light  f  At  p.  ^70,- 
Dr.  Clarke  says  in  a  note,  thai  Mr.   Heber  'has  a^ordcd 


*  *  Steppe,*  says  the  author,  p.,  194,  note,  *  is  a  plain,  without  any  vi- 
sible boundary,  perfectly .  ftat,  but^  frequently  covered- by  fpontaneons  an^ 
iuxuriant  vegetation*  It  is  moreover  uninhabited,  except  by  Notnade* 
tribes,*  &c.  Dr.  C.  mi^ht  hare  remarkedy  that  Ibc  itord  *  Steppe,?  si^^l^- 
iieHhe  game  thing  as /os«/e«  in- French*      . 
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u  most  genuine  tribute  to  the  enlightened  minds  of  the 
X^o$sacks.'  When  this  gemiuie  proof  of  mental  illdmiiiation 
coaies  to  be  stated^  in  what  does  it  consist  f  Have  ite  Cos^ 
sacks b|)y  improved  astronomical  apparatus?  Have  they  fore- 
itallod  Davy  in  his  discovery  of  new  chymical  agents  i  No ; 
but  they  have  »t  Oxai '  a  very  decent  kabak/  (which  is  no 
other  than  a  tavern),  «  with  a  billiard  table,'  &c.  8cc.  O  *  en- 
lightened' Cossacks!  how  must  ye  make  the  philosophers  of 
Petersburg  hide  their  diminished  heads ! 

We  could  not  peruse  our  learned  authors  pathetic  apo^ 
trophe  to  the  Finlanders  at  the  end  of  note  2,  p.  295,  with- 
out a  smile.  VVe  wish  that  the  Dr.  had  expunged  this^  pas> 
gage,  asjt  is  the  most  ridiculous  in  his  book.  Sur^  Dr.  C. 
did  not  mean  ^seriously  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  petty 
yt  xations  vvhich  he  experienced  from  the  Russians,  with  the 
iieart-rending  cruelties  which  were  inflictW  on  the  Finlanders ! 

At  Taganrock,  we  are  informed,  p.  3^^  tliat 

*  a  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  during  particular  seasons, 
which  offers  a  lery  forcible  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Duiing  violent  east  winds,  the  sea  retires  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  that  the  people  of  Taganrock  are  able  to 
effect  a  passage  on  dry  land  to  the  opposite  coast,  a  distance  of  ' 
twenty  versts;  but  when  the  wind  changes^  which  it  sometimes 
does  very  suddenly,  the  waters  return  with  sUch' rapidity  to 
their  wonted  bedj^^that  many  lives  are  lost' 

W^  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  ^  very  forcible  proof  the 
above  exhibits  <  of  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;*^ 
for  the  sacred  Scriptures  represent  the  passage  of  the  Is- 
raelites across  the  Red  Sea  as  a  miraculous  fact,  but  our 
learned  traveller  very  ingeniously  resolves  it  into  a  natural 
event. 

Our  travjeller  tells  us  that,  at  Taganrock,  '  the  water,  as  in 
llie  Don,  is  very  unwholesome,  when  the  winds  carry  off  the 
salt  water ;  but  when  a  current  sets  in  from  the  sea,  it  is  more 
salutary.'     We  puzzled  our  poor  brauis  a  l6ng  time  to  make 

.  out  what,  this  means;  but  we  fear  without  success ;  nor  is 
the  difficulty  removed  by  what  the  author  says  at  p.  342,  line 
a.     We  can  readily  conceive  that  salt  water  may  be  niore 

^  salutary  as  a  cathartic,  than  water  which  is  not  impregnated 
with  salt.  But  how  can  salt  water  be  more  salutary  as  a 
common  beverage  ?  '    ^ 

In  Mr.  Heber/8  note,  which  occurs  in  p.  329,  the  com- 
fuerce  of  Taganrock  is  said  generally  to  employ  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  vessels ;  but  in  the  text  above,  in  the  same 
page,  Dr.  C.  talks  of  '  the  plains  below  the  town'  beino- 
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occupied  by  ^  no  kss  than  three  thousand  waggons;  and  tii» 
adds  t^at,  '  of  this  niunbcr^  SfJr  thousand  aitive  dnnttall^ 
from  the  Ukraine!!*  Here  »  evidently  a  palpable  miBiske^ 
but  as  the  doctor  has  repr^isented  his  ifeousands  in  words,  and 
not  in  numerals,  we  are  at  a  Ipss  to  cooceWe  bow  it  couM 
mrise,  except  the  ^  sir  ^  be>  accidentally  foisted  into  the  fisted 
.of  the  '  three/    , 

lu  p,  350»  Dr*  C  institutes  a  comparison  between  tb» 
Russian  and  the  Cossack,  which  of  course  turns  out  greatlj 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Among  other  traits  of  de- 
gradation which  are  affixed  to  the  portrait  of  the  Russiao^ 
he  is  '  said  to  be  rarely  dignified  by  any  elevation  of  mind  or 
>  body';'  and  in  pp,  571,  641,  he  siays  the  Russian  peasant  is  ofi 
a  duninutive  race  ;  but  we  fear  that  ^be  lively >autfaor's  anti-a- 
pathy to  the  emperor  Paul^  caused  hi^n  to  view  the  Russiaa 
peasant,  and  other  Russian^  objects,  through  an  opaque  me^ 
dium,  which  made  the  great  little,  and  the  little  great*  If 
Dr.  Clarke  were  to  make  another  excursion  into  Russia,  we 
ibink  be  might  discover  that  the  peasants  of  that  country  are 
the  finest  bodied  men  ip  Europe.  The  description  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  p.  571,  and  the  caricature  prefixed  to 
C.  XXI.  are  disreputable  to  the  worlf,  and  are  coptradicte4 
1^  experience. 

At  Yenikple,  p.  4H9  ships  were  waiting  favourable  wipd^ 
both  for  Taganrpck  an4  pouatapt^i^ople.*  Query  what  wia^ 
did  they  expect^ 

.  X)r.  C*  has  b^n.a  little  inadvertent  in  descrtbbg  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Tartars  .(p*  441).  It  is not  after  washing,  &c^ 
that  the  priest  proceeds  to  the  molque,  nor  is  it  (ifter  hk^it^ 
pjsrformed  his  devotions  that  he  summons  the  people  to  joiii 
with  hioij  nor  ^e  bis  beads  a  necessary  part  of  bis  accoi»tj|fe* 
ments;  'nor  is  it  at  mid-day  only  that  he  says  prayers  in  pw* 
lie.  Again  in  p.  464,  the  Dr.  gives  the  name  of  Mulla$  to  - 
the  Tartar  priQ9lts^  which  is  not  much  'more  correct  than  if 
be  had  called  the  curate  of  an  English  pari^,  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  th^  King's  Bench. .  The  eiror  occurs  again  in  p. 
467.  • 

At  p.  446,  we  paused  to  coi»ider  wbat  Dr.  C.  memthj 
saying  that  th^  *  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire  had  bee9 
pledged'  for  tfeue  maintenance  of  the  religious  e^aMisbwjentp 
9f  the  Tartars,  . 

The  <  Karaite  Jews,'  who  are  settled  in  the  Crimea,  anst 
fire  mentioned  by  the  author  in  pp.  461,482,  deserved  his 
particular  attention;  as  they  are  a.  remnaut  of  the  ancieulk    . 
@adducees,  and  deny  tlie  resurrection.     Dr.  C.  sa^ts,  that 

'  tbe.chasacter  of  the  Karate  Jen^  is  directly  opposite  to  Aat 
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^Uichis  genially  aUritvited  to  tbeir  brethren  tn  other  coutih 
tries,  being  altogether  ^jKitbout,  reproach;  Their  honesty  is  pro» 
verbial  in  the  Crimea  ;  and  the  word  of  a  Karaite  is  considered 
'equal  to  a  bond.  Almost  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  ofr 
manufacture.'  *  The  difference  between  their  creed  and  that  of 
Jews  in  general,  according  to  the  Information  received  from  the 
rabbi,  consists  in  a  rejection  of  the  talmad ;  a  disregard  to  eyerV 
kind  of  tradition;  to  all  rabbinical  writings  or  opmions;  all 
marginal  interpiretations  of  the  text  of  Scripture ;  and,,  in  a 
measure  of  theh*  rule  of  faith  by  the  pure  letter  of  the  law/  . 

But  though  Pr.  C.  says,  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  that 
these  Karaites  reject  ^  all  Rabbinical  writings  or  opinions/ 
&c-  and  regidate  their  faith  by  tiie  '  pure  letter  of  the  law/ 
he  asserts  in  the  "preceding  page  that  they  '  deenn  it  ap  act  of 
piety  to  copy  the  fiible,  or  copious  commentaries  upon  ii^ 
textf  once  in  their  lives/  Is  it, not  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  deem  it  an  act. pf  piety  to  copy  copious  comrnqntari^s^ 
when  they  utodel  their  creed  with  such  scnipulous  rigour  by 
the  letter  of  tlie  text?  ,       * 

In  p,  574,  Dr.  C.  .tetls..i;s,  that  he  and  bis  friend  Mr. 
Cripps  effected  their  escape  from  the  Russian  territory  by 
means  of  '  st forged  order  from  the  sovereign,*  which  was  pro* 
cured  tlirough  female  interest  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  learned 
Dr.  must  certainly  have  been  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies 
about. the  court, .when  one  of  t^em  would  hazard  her  own 
safety  by  such  a  dangerous  experimfi^^  as  that  of  forging  a 
passport  from  the  emperor,,  and  ^endjqg,  it  by  the  post.  One 
of  our  friends  on  reading  this  w^s,  induced  to  look  at  the 
frontispielbe,  wben  he  said  nothjqg,  but  made  a  significant 
hem!  But  f^n  arriving  at  p.. 647^  we  find  our  adventurous 
travellers  leaving  the  Russian  territory  under  the  protectioa 
of  a  pasfpojft,  signed  by  the  commandant  .of  Odessa. 

If  our  limits  Would  permit,. we  should  willingly  extract  the 
interesting  particulars  with  which  Dr.  C.  has  favoured  us,  rela- 
tive to  the  death  of  Howard,  whose  name  will  ever  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  philanthropy.  The  ton»b  which  was  raised  to 
bis  memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chersoii,  was  nof,  as  we 
have  beeu  informec|,  erected  %  Admiral  Mordvinof,  but  by  a 
French  merchant,  as  an  advat^tageous  speculation.  ThifS 
Freifofat^n  was  named.  Dauphiq^^  and  be  claimied  au  enor* 
mous  sum.  for  his  pains  fr9m  the  executors  of  iVlr.,Howard» 
but  payment  was  refused,  owing  to  the  representations  pf  Act* 
H^iral  'M.  /  -  ■■.-■■ 

in  p.  6l£,  'the  river  Bog*  is  said  to  *  flow  quite  rouqd/ 
the  town  of  Nicolaef,  But  this  is  rather  incorrect;  for  ^tfae 
place  is  built  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  Bogh  and  the  InguL 
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it  is  accurately  laid  down  in  ihe  exceltent  iMap  wbich  is  pre* 
fixed  to  the  sec^ond  improved  edition  of  Mr.  'Riomton's 
present  state  of  Ttrrke^.     /  '  • 

It  \Vas  with  pain  that  we  found  Dr.  C  at  p.  65^4  making 
many  sarcastic  ,  remarks  on  what  he  calts  *  the*  barbarous 
eti(|uefte  observe4at  the  Russian  tables/  The  Russian  cus- 
toms in  this  rei[)ect  are  not  barbarous,  because  they  diflfer 
from  our  own.  They  are,  on  the  contrary >  wiic^y  and  even 
humanely  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  counti^r  did  the  cir- 
cumstances orthe  people.  Many  young  gentlefnen  in  Russia 
are  in  public  siti^ations,  .66th  civil  and  ifiilitary,  and  have  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  froto  their  pay,  w*hich  is  scanty 
beyond  what  can  well  be;  imagined.  Men,  tigh  in  rank, 
therefore,  usually  kee|1  aii  open  table,  to  whicfi  all  the  su- 
baltenis  (to  the  extent  6f  the  table)  have  daily  admission^ 
Snch  a  custom  in  Russi'a  briginates  in  ^he  necessity  of  the 
case ;  but  Would  it  not  be  hiird  to  siib^e^t  the  master  of  the 
liJbdse  cither  to  -  fare  as  ill  as  his  inferior 'guests,  or  to  ruin 
fa^ips^lf  by  treating  them  all  with. the- same  gratifications  as 
sife  reserved  for  that  part  of 'th 6^  taile  <vhich  may  be  c^onsj- 
dered  as  his  private  family?  Inferior  6flici6rs  advance  toivarA 
the  head  of  the  table ;  and  the  -custom  must  continue  till  the 
present  system  of  government  is  abolished*.  *Th6  Same  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  England,  when  other  parts  of  our  esta- 
bKsfaments  were  similar  to  the  Russran,  In  the  Duke  of 
\Northumberland's  household  book,  published  in  1770,  we 
find  the  following  passage:'*  It  is^  thought  good  that  no 
plovers  be  brought  at  nO  season  but  only  in  Christmas  and 
principal  feasts,  and  my  lord  to  be  served  therewith,  and  Wis 
boafdend,  and  no  other/  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
\re  believe  that  a  similar  usage  still  prevails,  that  the  wine 
circulates  to  a  certain  depth  of  the  table,  when  the  ale  begins, 
which;  when  it  has  reached  its  prescribed  bounds,  is  succeeded 
by  tlie  small  beer,  which  is  left  to  exhilarate  those,  who  are  at 
the  extremity  of  the  board.  But  these  tilings  are  good  or 
bad'a(^or9ii6^*!:6  circumstances- and -opinions;  and  in  Russia^ 
'the'  *  barbarous  etiatiette,'  which  Dr.  C.  so  indignantly  re- 
probates, is  both  enforced  by  circumstances^  and  sanctioned 
by  opinion.  '.^  '     / 

Theetnbassy  'wfcich  Dr.  C.  p.  637,  ascribes  to  Prince 
Kassad,  was,  we  believe,  executed  hy  Prince  Repnm. 

In  p.  638,  Dr.  C.  talks  of  a  route  to  Constantinople  by 
the  coast,  of  the  Black  Sea,  .  Gjbbon  makes  the  same  mi»- 
take.  But  the  Hsemi  promontorium  (Eurineh  burun)  is  im- 
passable. The  road  nearest  to  the  Black  Sea  is'tbrougl^ 
Aidlo9, 
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'Dr.  G.  in  enumerating  the,  dangers  (p.  643),  with  which 
xhei  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is,  attended,  asserts  that 
5  9baliows>  hitherto  unnoticed  in  my  cb^rt,  occur  frequendj 
xrhen  vessels  s^re  out  of  sight  of  land/  The  author  has  not 
supported  this  assertion  by  any^  authority ;  and  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve,- contradicted  by  experience.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  h 
distinguished  both  by  the  copiousness  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  .information,  maJLCS  no  mention  of  such  dangers  in  hid 
very  valuable  work  on  the  present  state  of  Turkey.  Mr< 
tThornton  w|is  well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea;  and  he  possessed  more  numerou&and  more  fa*^ 
vourable  opportunities  for  making  inquiries  pn  the  subject 
than  Dr.  C.  can  pretend  to  have  enjoyed.  * 

^Want  of  space,  rather  than  want  of  materials,  now  forces 
us  to  .bring  to  a  conclusion  our  strictures  on  the  present  work 
of  Dr.  Clarke.  We  have  made  th^m  in  perfect  good  hu« 
moiir,.  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  if  Dr.  C.  will  do  us  tlie 
honour  to  give  them  a  patient  and  candid  perusal,  he  vvil]  be 
able  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  Jbi^  woi;k,  to  correct 
some  of  its  defects,  remove  some  of  its  superfluities,  and  to 
render  a  second  edition  of  it  much  more  valuable  than  the  ^first. 
As  it  is,  it  is  a  book,  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  mislead, 
will  often  inforpi^  and  always  amuse ;  mid  be,  who  once  takes 
it  up,  willnotjeadilyjay  it  down.        ,    ,   .  '  . 

.'      ,  ■  ■  „i  ■        '       '  '         ■         ■•        I  ..       ^        ■  .l'.'      I     .IM    'if  I 

Art.  III.— TAc  Question  cancemmg  the  Depr^etinthi  of 
bur  Currency,  stated  and  eta/nined.  By  W.  Hti^kisson, 
Esq.  M/P.    Fourth  Edition,  corrected.    London,  Mur* 

tay,  isio.    ,.^  ^^  ;•  \;^  ^::,^  \  ;";'V'\  -  .  ^ 

OK  tfae'^fs^  glance,  of  tliis  pampliTetyit  gave  us  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  editions  of  it  have  been  so  rapidly 
miiltiplled. ' ,  We  do  not  indeed  consider  the  great  sale  of  a 
fvbrk, any  proof  of  its  intrinsic  merit;  for  the  most  flimsy 
productions  have  often  a  most  extensive  circulation.  But, 
in  the  Instance  before  us,  the  rapid  and  general  dispersion  of 
a  treatise  pn  such  a  dry,  and,  in  some  measure,  abstract  sub* 
ject  as  ^he  present,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  has  strongly 
attracted  the  attention^  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  public* 
Tbe  consciousness  of  this  was  highly  gratifying  to  us,  as  we 
regard  the^  question  itself  which  Mr.  Huskisson  has  s^  ably- 
discussed,  as  one  of  the  most  important^  which  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  any  statesman,  or  indeed  of  any  friend  tjo^ 
lu9  countrjf  at  the  present  period. 
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Tile  question  whether  tlie  present  noye!  system  of  an  tin- 
controlled  issue  of  pgper  Thoney,  •shall  be  '^ffiefed  to  cdn* 
tinue,  or  vihetber  we  ^hutt  fd^sbit  to  ^6  old,  legale  atid  coiia^ 
stitutional  mode  of  payments  in  ifpede^  hiaj  seena  of  littT^ 
moment  to  th6se,  who  are  incapable  of  discerning  the  dif^ 
ference,  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  bet\vee6  a  butidie  of 
rags  and  a  bar  of  gold ;  but  those  who ,  can  reflect,  and  call 
trace  lh6  connection  between  causes  and  consequences,  mtrsi 
regard  the  subject  of  this  hnpinous  pamphlet  as  idvol ting  ){^ 
its  effects,  the  perilous  alternative  of  bring  fe?tlrer  a  solvent^ 
a  bankrupt  nation.  ITiere  is  ni  medium  betWe^^  these  oppo- 
site ejircraesJ  If  the  national  Bank  hare  iro  m^iis  of  re- 
deeming its  enormous  issue  of  paper,  a  national  Mmkruptcy 
must  sooner  or  later  ensue. , 

One  of  the  things  which  forcibly  strikes  us  on  conside/'in^ 
the  hgaKzed  dereliction  of  c^aJi-payments  by  the  Baiik,  ferthe 
absurdity  of  enfrn^llng  to*a  cX)r()6rate  body  of  iherciifantSi 
\^^ho,  ft^om  thetr  edurcation  dnd  habits,  cannot  be  apposed  to 
have  any  more  enlarged  or  generous  vifews  of  the'  public 
good,  than  those  which  are  concentrated  in  the  narrow  focus 
of  selfish  emolument,  an  arbitrary,  discretionary  power  oteir 
,  the  whole  currency  of  the  country.  Does  it  not  seem^  at 
first  sight,  U  species  of  political  suicide,  to  commit  to  airji. 
body  of  men  the  power  of  issuing  paper-mon^y  at  theuT 
plep^re,.  without  being^amenable  to  any  law,  or  sulyecf  to  anj 
cohifoul?  Is  this  such  a  power,  as  we  should  wilhngly  coh- 
ced(^  to  a  king^  however  good  and  wise^  or  to  any  of  ihe  kiiig's 
minister^^  Wweyer  ihtelligent  and  immaculate  ?-r-'CertaiaIy 
iiot.  ^  B;ut,  in  appoint,  io  which  we  would  not  cisnfide  a  cer- 
tain discretionary,  unlimited,  and  unrestrained  jpower  to  ^ny 
king,  or  any  minister,  shall  we  commit  it  to  the  holy  keeping 
of  a  corporation  of  merchants,  whose  priiu:ip^l  iiile  of  action 
is  more  likely  to  be  a  sbrAd'  '^df^slm^S^lte^d^  enlignt^ed 
joatrio&mf  Do  we  entruist  thekiii^  br'Iils  toihikters  with  Ai 
power  of  altering  the  standard  coin^  irt  ordeir  td  promote, itby 
simister  purposes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  ^^hich  they  migni 
respectively  wish  to  accomplish  ?  Do  we  permit  the  govehn 
ment  to  clip  and  dt^base  the  coin, 'ahd' to  fij'akfe'^bincfai  with 
eleven  parts*  of  alloy  out  of  t\:^elye,  instead  df'dnly  6ne  i^  ^ 
twelve  f^ — No,  we  are  not  so  thoughtless  and  pr6di^^l^*'th'# 
public  inlrrest  and  the  national  security.  But,  yet^  for  ih^ 
last  thirtet^ii  years,  wc  have  been  abandoning  to  a  rtiefe  mef- 
cantile  company  the  power  of  siibstituting  st  currency  6i 
jpaper  for  one  of  gold ;  or  of  replacing  a  currency  which  hji 
ah  intrinsic  value 'by  oAe  Vhich  has  no  mote  real  value  than 
the  rags  out  of  which  it  is  made.    These  m<^rcamile  worthi{fl 
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I^ve  made  l^cb  eopipus  use  of  their  power^  and  have  heep 
8D  liberal  in  tbeir  is^s  o^  p^p^f,  that  it  is  become  Umost 
as  rare,  to  hi^gJcl  bi^  present  gracious  majesty's  face  on  a  piece 
cif/  gold,  as  it  is  that  of  an  Oifao  or  a  Titus* 

.  The  very  ?ideii  of  ii»»stifiga^  man^  or  body  of  men^  wiUi 
an  arbitrary  3|tid  uncobtroU^d  poorer,  mu$t  be  highly  revolting 
to  the  minds  and  feelings  of  ^ngtishmen;  But  yet  siicb  is 
the  power  which,  wilh  re8|fect  to  the  issue  of  paper-money, 
has,  since  the  year  1707,  be^n  quietly  assigned  to  the  Bank 
of  ^gland.  .  The  celhirig  of  money  has  always  been  rec-* 
koned  the  great  attribute  of  sovereignty ;  but  wa  seem  to 
hate  ,taken  tbis  a^ibute  from  the  sovereign  to  confer  it  on  a 
juntp  of  mefeblit;^j  wbc^  MfUk  their  ^promise  to  pmyj  on  a 
piece  of  ^  chaitta  caipaita,V'have  completely  baoithed  into  ob- 
scurity, the  pleasurable  gdldeii  face  of  ^  George  the  Thirds 
by  the  gface  of  Goi' 

.  Mt  is  of  the  eii$ence  of  mauey*  sayaMr,  Huskisson,  *  t© 
possess  int^usic  ^t^iMeJ  These  few  words  are  full  of  sense; 
s^  deserve  to  be:  M?eU  weighed  by  the  noisy  advocates  £ur  a 
pi^er  circu)atk)u«  .Theyi  iu  &ct,  decide  the  question  'be* 
tWeen  the  xes^ctive  merits  of  a  currency  in  paper,  and  in 
specie.  If  ii  bei  of  tbe  essence  of  money  to  have  an  mtrinmc 
wltte,  it  is  plain  at  first  sisbt  that  Batik  notes  do  not  come  . 
under  that  deuomination*  As  far  as'thcy  are  convertible  into 
commodities,  they  may  be  the  repffesen(ative8  of  value,  but 
they  have  no  value  iu  themselves.  The  '  quality  of  repre-- 
mtting  commodities/  as  our  author  remarks,  'does  not  ne- 
cessarily impiy  intrinsic '  value,  because  tl^t  quality  may  be 
given  either  oy  confidenifce  or  l)y  Authority,'  The  following 
remarks  are  so  juat  and  perspicuous,  and  bave  such  a  bear- 
ing on  the  general  question,  that  we  quote  them  with  pecu^r 
li^r /satisfaction : 

«'  '  I  -  •     ' 

. '  The  quality  of  b^ng  a  comman  measure  does  not  necessarily 
imply  ii^crinsic  yalae,  any  more  than  the  possession  of  9,foo$ 
rule  im^^s  ,tb^  power  of  acquiring  whatever  i^  .gables  us  to 
t^^^sure.  M99€^$  or  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver,  is  gnot 
only  the  common  measure,  and  cormhon  represeniative  of  all<>ther 
Qommod^tiesj^  but  also  the  common  and  unitersal  equivalents 

^  •  Paper  currency  has,  obviously,  no  intrinsic  value. 

.fc*  A  promissory  note,  under  whatever  4brm,  or  from  whatevc? 
^or^^  \i  piay  issue^  represents  value.  It  does  so,  in  as  mucH  as 
it  is  an  undertaking  to  pay,  in  money ,  the  sum  for  which  it  is 
issued. 

'  The  money,  or  coin  of  a  country,  is  so  much  of  its  capital. 
fajmr  currency  is  no  part  of  the  capital  of  a  country*  It  is  so 
qiuph  gircuktm^  ^crcdit^  ^  / 
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'  'Whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  sells,  receives  siich  a  quantity' 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought  or 
Bola  :-7or  if  he  gtves  or  receives  pi^fr  instead  of  tnon^,  he  gives 
or  receives  that  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  stipula^s  the  p^y- 
ine'nt  of  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or.  silver. i  So  long  as  this  en« 
gagement  is  punctually  fulfiUed,  plaper  will  of  cioi;^.4)ass  cur- 
rent with  the<:oin^  with  which  it  is^tbus  constantly  interchange* 
able.  Both  rwney^  therefore,  ?irid  paper,  promissory  of  money, 
are  common  measures  and  representatives  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
jnodities.  But  »iwiey  alone  is  the  utmersal  equivalent;  paper 
^^rrenclf  is  the  representative  of  that  mone^/ 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  distitiGtion  which  Mr. 
Huskisson  has  made  in  the  above  passage^  between  wonejf  . 
and  paper  eurrenc^y  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  some 
persons^  arid  particularly  of  the  frietids to  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank  to  confound.  But  no  two  things  can  well 
be  more  different.  They  differ  indeed  as  mtieh  rvalue  and  na 
tialue, ,  That  is, -they  differ  tn  essence ;  and  not  all  the  meta^ 

fbysics  of  the  Stock  JEqrchange  can  establish  th^ridentity^. 
^aper  currency  can  at  best  be  regarded^  only  As  the  shadow, 
of  which  money,  'or  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  silver*  is 
the  substance.  Paper  may  justly  be  i>aid  to  serve  as  the  /oraf 
representati-oe  of  money,  as  long  as  it  is  convertible  into 
iponey ;  but  money  alone,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
is  '  the  universal  equivalent.' 

'I assume,  as  admitted,*  s^s  Mr.  Huskisson,  ^tliat,  in  Great 
Britain,  gold  is  the  scale,to  which  ail  prices  are'  referred,  and, 
since  the  Spth  of  the  king,  the  onlj/  leg^l  xtNp^,  except  foy 
payments  lender  251. 

*  I  likewise  assume,  as  unquestionable,  both  in  fact  and  ia 
law, 

'  1st,  That  a  pound  of  gold,  of  our  standard,  is  coined  into 
44  guineas  and  a  half;  and  that  any  person  may,  at  the  king's 
mint,  prdcure  any  quantity  of  gold  to  be  so  tained,  free  of  any 
'  expense  whatever ;  the  officers  of  the  Mint  being  obliged  to 
return,  in  coinr,  precisely  the  same  quantity  which  may  have 
been  deposited  with  them,  without  making  any  charge  for  the 
conversion  of  it  into  money. 

^  *  2dly,  That,  by  law,  these  guineas  which,  when  fresh  from 
the  Mint,  weigh  5dwts.  9jfgrs.  each,  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender 
if>  by  wear  or  otherwise,  they  are  reduced  below  5dwta.  Sgrs. 
which  is  a  diminution  in  their  value  of  a  small  fraction  more 
than  one  per  cent. 

*  Consequently,  the  law  of  England,  before  the  year  1797. 
distin^^tly  secured  to  every  man,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  take^  in  satisfaction  of  a  }^|pal  debt,  for  every  guinea  of  that 
4ebt^  less  than  5dwt8.  8^rs.  pf  gold  of  standard  ^n^nessjf  and^ 
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as  distinctl]^,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  receire,  as  the 
representative  of  a  guinea,  or  a  guinea's  worth,  any  article  or 
thing  which  v^ould  not  purchase  or  procure  that  quantity  of 
gold. 
'  Such  vras  the  state  of  our  current  coin  befom  tbe  yeir  1797/ 

Fron»  the,  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Bank  up  to  th^ 
year  1797>  its  notes  had  never  ceased  to  be  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  option  of  theliolder.  In  that  }ear,  owing  ta  cir- 
cumstances^ to  whicb  we  shall  not  now  advert,  however  we 
way  deplore,  afi  afct  was  passed  for  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments in  cash.  But  this  act  was  never  cortsicjiered  by  thti 
authors  as  any  thi^g  more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  It 
was  not  regardedl,  as  some  of  the  friends  oF  the'  Bajnk  would 
wish  us  to  beheve,'as  a  new  and  wonderful  discovery  in  fi- 
nance, which  was  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  commerce, 
without  the  interveiitioti  of  the  precious  metals.  .  It  was  only 
a  temporary  remedy,  applied  to  what  vvas  deemed  a  temporary 
evil.     For, 

'  if  in  the  year  1797/  as  our  able,  author  forcibly  reinarks,  '  it 
had  been  foreseen  that  rl^ftis^teogiporary  expedient  woitlcf  be  at?* 
tempted  to  be  converted  int<^  a  system  fur  an  ii^defi^n'^te  number, 
of  years  ;  and  that,.un^er  this  system,  in  the  yew,  i  810*  every, 
creditor,  public  or  private,  subject  or  alien,  to  wtdnji  tbp  law,  as 
it  then  stood /and  as  it  now  stands,  had  secure^  the  payment  of 
.  a  pound  weight  of  standard  gold  for  every  *6I,  V4s.,ocl.  of  his. 
just  demand,  Would  be  obliged  to  accept,  in  full  satisfaction, 
about  lOj  ounces,  or  not  more  tbarf.  seventeeli  sbillijigs  in  the 
pound ;  with  a  prospect  of  a  still  <\iriher  reduc^tion  in  every' 
subsequent  year: — it  is  impossible  to  conceive  thatthe  attention^ 
and  feehngs  of  parliament  would  not  hav<$  been^live  to  all  tjic* 
individual  li^ustice,  and  ultimate  public  calamities,  incident  to 
sucl>  a  state  of  things ;  and  that  they  would  •  not  have  provided 
ftr  tbe  termj<iation  of  the  restriction,  before  it  should  hiEiyie< 
vrought'SO  much  mischief,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  so  much; 
confusion  in  all  the  dealings  and  transactions  of  tbe  community/ 

Every^man  who,  before  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank,  hqd  a 
debt  owing  him  of  461.  14s,  fid.  was  entitled,  by  the  law  of 
the  realm,  to  a  pound  of  gold  ;  or,  what  is  the  saime  thing, 
to  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  int^.  which  a  poi4nd  of  gold 
is  coined  at  the  mint.  But,  at  present, 'instead  pf  a  poutid  of, 
gold,  the  person  ,^  question  can  obtai^^iii  paympot  ^of  ili^ 
same  sum  of  .461.  14s.  fid.  only  tet>  oudc^  and  ^  quarter  of 
gold*  Such  is  die  degree  of  the  depretiation  j  wbicb^  tbe* 
notes  of  th^  Bimk  of  England  havcalready  reiiokd.  >  ^filrki 
paper  curreiKy,  will,  at  present,  procure  only  one"  poind  of 
gold^^or  oi^y  Ibrty-four  guinjsaj^  and  a  half,  or  461,  l4«V6d, 
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And  yet  it  is  contended  bj  the  ififatnated  votarks^  or  the 
eorropt  advocates  of  a  paper  currency,  that  Bank ,  notes 
Iwve  undergiHie  no  depretiation.  We  might  as  well  say  that 
Vihen  l£  ounces  of  gold  are  reduced  to  10^  ounces,  the 
former  suntain  no  dimimttion  of  weight;  or  that  10$  qnnces 
are  the  same  as,  12  ounces,  as  to  say  that  Bank  notes  have  suf-» 
fered  no  depretiation,  when  561.  in  paper  is  exchangeable  for 
very  little  more  than  461.  in  gold. 

We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  the  legislature  or  1797>  as  to 
imagine  that,  when  the^  passed  the  act  for  the  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  they  intended  to  give  the.  Bauk  a  power  of 
making  a  deduction  of  nearly  one-sixth  p^t  from  every  just 
debt  \  or  of  niakms  Bank  notes,  at  their  present  depretiated 
value,  a   legal  tender.    The  legislature  coutd  never  have  is* 
tended  to  sanction  so  gross  and  nefarious  a  fraud.     No  go- 
vernment, which  respects  good  faith,  or  rpveres  the  principles 
of  common  honesty,  could  deliberately  force  every  creditor 
in  the  state  to  take  seventeen  shillings,  the  present  worth  of  a 
pound  note,  instead  of  twenty ;  or  to^pay  twenty  shillings  for 
.virhat  be  ooght  in  fairness  to  give  only  seventeen.     By  law,  as 
'Mr.  H*  rentifaHcs,  a  guinea,  which  weighs  less  than  5  dwts.  8 
^s.  is  i^o  lo^era  legal  tender.     But  yet  in  pur  depretiated 
paper  current;  a  Bank  note,  of  l1.  which  will  purchase  only  4 
.  dwts.  8  giri^.  of  gold,  is  made  to  pass  for  5  dwts.  3  grs.  of  that 
m^tal;  or  a  tf%zxi  who  owes  another  561.  in  guineas,  may  pay 
him  in  notes  for  \vhich  he  cannot  procure  more  than  461.  14s. 
Od.  in  gold.    The  evil  of  such  a  depretiated  currency  as  that, 
\i'ith  which  the  couotry  is  inundated^  is  so  great,  that  Mr. 
tl.  says  Be  would  prefer  a  resort  to  '  the  stale  and  wretched 
«a^dientx>f  raising  the  denomination,  or  loweiing  the  stand- 
and  of  our  currency'  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  sys^^r 
tern.    Any  de^te  and  certain  evil,  would  indeed  be  prcf^ 
rable  to  the  present  evil  of  a  depretiated  currency,  which  it* 
ilot  indefinite,  but  progressive.     It  has  increased,  it  is  in- 
creasing,  and,  God  only  knows,  where  it  will  stop. 

^  It  has  a  greater  tendency  to  derknge  aqd  ynsettle  all  the 
transactions  of  society,  and  lb  depress  the  labo^inng  classes,  and 
all  who  derive  their  incomes  from  salary  or  wages  of  any  de« 
scription.  It  increases,  at  the  same  timei  the  i^oreign  expendi- 
ture of  governmient,  in  proportion  to  the  fell  fcf  the  exchange  j 
Jtnd  its  domestic  exj^ces,  in  proportiott  .'fo  Ihe  increased  price 
c^  all  cotnmoditi^  at  home.  It^  adds,  in  tl>e  eabie  proportion, 
tothe  aniountof  obrainnuat'lolins  and  taxes,  A  ^arirtg,  it  '\i 
tmie,  accruestir  the  stbte  from  paying  the  Wages  ofvakur,  talent, 
industry,  andlabour,  in  a  depretiated  currency,  amd  from  tbe 
reduction  vbicb  is  thus  m^4e  (really  though  not  nomioally)  in  tbe 
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value  of  the  dividend  paid  to  tbe  public  creditor.  But  it  h 
equally  true«  that  these  unfair  and  unintended  saviugs  to  the 
Btale  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  increased  expenditure; 
whilst  this  increased  expenditure,  and  the  increased  taxatioa 
necessarily  consequent  upon  it,  doubly  aggravate  the  evil  oa 
thoie  classes  of  tbe  community  at  whose  expence  these  saving| 
are  made>  by  taking  fro<n  each  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
already  depretiated  income,  for  the  payment  of  all  the  other 
charges  of  the  state.' 

.  Gold  and  only  gold,  is  the  te3t  by  which  th^  value  of  baok 
fiotes  must  be  tried;  for  a  bank  note  is  nothing  more  than  a 
solemn  engagement  to  pay  the  holder  on  demand  a  certaia 
specific  quantity  of  gold.  If,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Husl^issoa 
says,  a  one-pound  note,  which  is  *  an  engagenoent  to  pay 
5  dwts  3  gr.  of  gold,  is  worth  in  the  market  o*iIy  4  dwts  8  gr. 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  evidence,  it  is  equally  worth 
only  4  dwts.  8  gr.  in  exchange  for  any  other  commodity.* 

Mr.  Huskisson  shows  how  two  different  causes  may  e&ct 
a  depretiatioa  in  the  currency  of  a  country:  first,  where  there 
b  a  reduction  ^f  tlie  standard  com  below  tbe  quautity,  which 
it  is  certified  by  law  to  contain ;  and  secondly^  where  there  is 
an  excess  in  the  amount  of  the  currency. 

In  the  rei^n  of  King  William,  the  first  of  these  caiises 
operated  with  such  force,  that  it  was  thought  likely  to  ei^ 
danger  the  very  existenoe  of  the  new  government.  At  this 
time,  it  was  found,  that  tlioiiph  the  ju§t  weight  of  lQt)I.  of 
silver  coin  was  SSlb.Soz.  lOdwt.  ^2  gr,  lOOl.  of  the  then 
clipped  money,  amounted  to  np  more  than  l6lb.  Boz.  18  dwt* 
Guineas  were  sold  for  30s.;  and  all  commodities  rose  in  price* 
fiut  this  evil  was  encountered  with  boldness,  and  remedied 
with  equal  eflScacy  and  promptitude  by  the  enlightened  states- 
men of  that  period.  The  great  men,  who  then  directed  the 
helm  of"  government,  did  not  resort  to  temporary  and  fallacious 
expedients ;  nor  did  they,  with  equal  ignorance  ^nd  timidity, 
augment  the  difficulties,  with  which  they  had  to  contend,^ by 
irresolute  procrastination. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  silver  had  risen  con- 
siderably above  the  mint  price,  as  gold  has  at  present,  though 
bwhig  to  a  diffeVent  cause.  But  the  wise  ministers  of  King 
William's  time  found,  that  the  only  safe  and  effectual  means 
of  lowering  the  price  of  silver,  was  to  restore  the  silver  coin 
to  its  )egitimate  standard.  They  knew,  that  one  ounce 
pf  silver  could  not  be  worih  more  than  another  ounce  of 
silver  of  the  like  fineness;  and  after  the  recoinage  haVl  taken 
p^ce,  they  found  that  they  could, piirchase  as  much  bullion 
lis  the^  pleased  with  the  new  mone^^  at  the  rate  of  5s.  $d.  pex 
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ounce.  It  had  been  previously  debated,  whetlier  recourse 
should  not  be  had  to  one  of  those  miserable  expedients,  whipb 
fraud  has  sometimes  suggested  to  imbecility,  in  order  to  escape 
from  ^bme  pressing  exigency,  or  to  get  rid  of  some  present 
inconvenience.  It  was  proposect^  that  the  denomination  of 
the  currency  should  be  raised;  that  a  crown  piece  should  be 
called  6s.  3d.  and  a  shilling  Is.  3d;.. without  containing  any 
more  silver  than  before.  Such  a  remedy,  however,  was  re- 
acted with  indignation,  as  a  breach  of  that  principle  of  com<- 
inon  honesty  which  ought  to  regulate  the  transactions  of 
states  as  weil^  as  of  individuals. 

The  present  deprctiation  of  the  currency,  is  owing  to^ii 
excess  in  the  issue  of  bank  paper.     The  agents  indeed  of  the 
bank,  and  the  advocates  for  an  unlimited  paper  currency,  con- 
tend, that  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  that  a  pound  note  is  still 
only  one  shilling  less  in  value  than  a  guinea.    The  fallacy  of 
this  inference  is  obvious,  from  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  a 
guinea  contains, and  will  consequently  purchase  5  dwts.  9gr.      \ 
of  gold  bullion,  and  that  a   pound  note,  if  taken   into   the 
market,  will  purchase  only  4  dwts.  8  gr.  of  gold.    But  we  . 
all  know,  that  a  pound  Hole  is  an  engagement,  on  the  part  of 
tfie  bank,  to  pay, to  the  holder  5  dwts.  3  gr.  of  gold.     Wliy 
then  will  it  not  purchase  this  quantity  of  gold?    The  plait) 
reason  b,  because  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes  has  caused 
tliemto  be  depretiated;  and  has'  excited  a  suspicion  yeiy  ufw 
favourable  to   tli^  solvency  of  tfife  bank. 

A  bank  note,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  engagement 
to  pay  the  holder  a  certain  portion  of  the  standard  coin,  must 
be  considered  as  the  representative, sign  of  so  much  gold,  and 
while  it  is  convertible  at  pleasure  into  so  much  gold,  it  must 
continue  to  possess  precisely  the^same  value  in  exchange  as  the 
gold,  of  which  it  is  the  sign,  for  the  representative  sign  and  the 
thing  represented  become,  ib  all  practical  purposes,  the  same 
thing.  But  the  case  is  very  much  altered,  when  bank  notes 
are  no  longer  convertible  at  pleasure  into  cash ;  for  as  these 
notes  have  not,  lil^e  real  money,  ^ny  value  in  themselves,  they 
derive  all  the  value  which  they  possess  from  tlieir  coi^vertibi« 
lity  into  money.  The  '  promise  to  pay*  so  much  standard 
coin,  which  is  read  on  the  face  of  a  bank  note,  becomes  a 
mere  mockery  when  all  such  payment  is  withheld.  As  long 
indeed  as  any  confidence  is  placed  in  the  responsibility  aha 
^olveiKy  of  the  parties  who  issue  the  note,  no  material  incoii* 
veniencc  may  arise  from  the  temporary  suspension  of  payment 
in  cash.  But,  when  this  period  has  been  so  long  procrasti- 
nated, that  the  confidence  in  its  ultimate  arrival  begins  to  be 
shaken^  and  when  the  bank  itself  $eems  to  increase  itsissues  of 
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paper,  not  in  proportion  to  its  means  of  payment  in  specie,^ 
but  to  its  incapacity  to  make  such  payment,  the  notes  thera- 
selv6i  must   experience  a  depr^tiation    in   proportion,  not 
merely  to  the  excess  of  such  notes  above  the  quantity  requisite 
to^^ijjfljr  the  place  of  the  money  which  they  have  banished' 
from  the  circulation,  but  to  the  public  apprehension.     If  the 
pubfid  fear  respecting  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  or,  what  is 
the  same  lliing,  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  ci»h  at 
some  future  period,  should  become  very  vivid  and  general,  it' 
is  impossible  to  s^y  how  far  the  present  depretiation  of  the 
bank  paper  may  be  increased.     A  bank  note  for  ti.  might  not 
be  exfcli^ngeablefor  the  value  of  a  farlhitig  rushlight. 
^  'IP  the  circulation  of  any  particular   comitry  consisted  en- 
tirely in  gold,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  in  that  country  were 
doubled,  die  price  of  gold  would  necessarily  fell ;  or  in  other . 
words  one  half,  or  9  lessqnantity  of  commodities  would  be 
given  for  the  same  quantity  of  gold.     If  ]the  circulation^  io« 
stead   of  being  entirely  composed  of  gold,  were  to  consist' 
partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  paper,  and  the  paper  part  of  the 
circulation  ii'ere^  doubled,  the  price  of  all  commodities  would 
risi^  as  iar  the  former  case.     For  price,  which  is  a  proportiM 
often  very  mysteriously,  but  generally  very  nicely  adjusted  be- 
tween ihe  quahtity  of  commodities  and  the  quantity  of  the 
currency,  mu^t  vary  atifcording  to  the  variations  in  that  cur- 
rency.    Biit  where,  in  a  miiced  currency  of  gold  ahd  paj^er^ 
-the  paper  should  be  doubled,  wfcile  the  Quantity  of  gold  re*^ 
mains  unaltered,  its  price  must  rise  the  same  as  that  of  other* 
commodities,  altboUgbin  the  state  of  coin,  of  ivbich  thie  de- 
nomination was  fiked^  by  laW,  it  would  pass  current  only 
according  to  that  denomination. 

In  this  country  we  have,  or  rather  badi  a  mixed  currency 
of  gold  and  paper;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  the  quantity 
of  paper  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Hence  the  price  of 
all  commodities' has  experienced  a  considerable  rise;  and  that 
of  gold  among  tb^  rest.  *  But  as  gold  in  coin  cannot  pass  for 
more  than  its  legal  denomination,  it  has  been  falsely  supposed, 
that  because  io^die  purchase  of  commodities,  a  guinea  would 
not  j>urchase,hiore  than  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  our  paper 
currency  has  tiot  undergone  any  depretiation..  But  it  is  not 
considered,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion  hag 
'caused  all  our  gold  coin  to  disappear,  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  very  cause  from  which  the  advocates  for  an  unlimited  paper 
currency  would  infer,  that  our  baink  notes  are  not  depretiated. 
The  gold  coin,  as  far  a^aity  such  coin  comes  into  circulation, 
which  indeed  is  so  rare  as  to  be  a  aort  of  prodigy,  must  be 
depretiated  m  w^l  4S  die  paper  <;iirr^ucy  itse)f  j  fcnr  a  guinea^ 
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cannot  pass  for  more  thaa  its  legal  Jepomuiation.  .  ^t  yfhm, 
owing  to  tb^,  inund^ti<Hi  of  paper  mpiieyj  tlie  pr|co  of  iill 
commodities^  and  of  gold  ^9)qQg  the  Test,  isjso  exorbitantly 
increased,  who  can  expect  t,liat  finj  guineas  should  be .  r^, 
twined  in:  t}ie'cir(;ul^tiou,  whea^guiopa,  which  csmfa^$}f 
only  3l8.;^»coin>  will  sell  fpr  24s. 6d. as, bullion?  ,      : 

Tboae  who  coutendj,  that  the  enormous  issif^  .of  b^^  ne^ 
hfifi  n^t  increased  the  price  of  ^9ld>  argue  as  if  gold  were 
d|ar^  the  generiU  iparket  of  Europe.    To  say,  that  gold  i» 
mofe  de^.lhai^  it  w^^^^  is  the  $aine  ?s  to  say^  tb^t  it  is  more 
Acaxce  tluip  k  wa^;  .pr^l  ti^at  it  will  go  further  in  the  purc^^a^. 
of  comtppdities  than  it  did  before.,    JSut  ^s  this  ^le^afe?; 
Cei^tidiyi)ol.    JElvi^ry  .m^chapt  k^noi^s^^thfit  a  pouinl  of  gold 
¥;ill  not  pur^ase.  so  ti^py  foreign  CPnufnocjitu^s  as  it  ^d  teU) 
^F^ars  agp.    But  this  is  at  lea^t.a  proofs  that  gc^d  i^  not  mwe 
^car^e  or  more  dear  than  it  was  in  the  great  Eufope^^  market* 
Wbj  tt^n  should  it  have  becQnie^  $o  much  more  dear  wd 
mor^  scarce  in  the.  market , of  this  country  ?    Why  ^nld  a 
popnd  of  gold,  which  is  coined  into  461*  Ha.  ^d.  have  risen, 
tp  the  price  of  iiQl  i    JJo  other  reason  can  be.  assigned  ifor  thk' 
Imt  tko  enormoiUf' issue  and  co|isequ£;pt  d^pretiatton  of  our 
ps^per  currency*    Had  not  the  market  been  overstocked  with 
this  rag-money^  this  country,  at  this  moinentmus^,  from  the  , 
extent  O^  #nr  foreign  trade>  notwid»$tandii^  our  exdtision, 
ffom  ^i  large  a  portion  of  the  conttinent^  hare  jbecome  t^e 
'emporium  of  tbe  prec^ious  i*etaU  as  w^eU  as  of  colonial  and 
Cipher  produce.  j     :;  . 

.  jf  gol4  wete  so,  really  tdear  w  the  advocates  for  tbie  unii-, 
n^k^  .nieiwiactwe  of  pap^  vn.cniey  i^  the  ban)c  ji^sert,  tt^ 
^pric^s  of  commodities  in  general  aiust  have  fsdlen^  tbe  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  would  havQ  fallen  in  this^  if  gpld  consti- 
tuted tbe  national  rCH^rei^y. ,  Fortb^  acarcity  of  gold  is  only, 
atiother  term  for  the  loivness  of  prif^es^  'But  the  fact  is^  no)t 
^t  golij  is  d^ar,  bnt  that  bank  notes  ar§  pl^p;  ^^nd  as  those 
Doles  c^tnatitilto  our  5o/e<;2<fr€;7c^,^  the.  incre^^ed  prices  of  ali 
articles  are  ow4t^  chiefly^  mud  nidi^ed  alnio^  e^^c^usively  ti» 
tjbat  cause.  '       , 

Mr.  Hu$kisson  has  clearly  shown,  that  no  measurer,  tending 
to.pr<6vent  the  enormous  issue  of  country  banknotes,  would 
be  oC  any  avail,  while  the  restriction  oq  tbf  c^h  pacyments  of 
tbiebank  is  maintained.  The  excess,,  i^^ed,.  qf  the  country 
bank  notes,  must  be  mort^  or  less  proportioned  tp  the  excess, 
of  the  notes  >ihichare  iiisuedJ^  tbi^  bflflk  of^^gland.  If  iu 
qny  particular  distnet  the  noled  f^  ^y  p^ti^^liv  .country  banks 
ivere  withdrawn:  from  tbe  ^ciriUiUtion,  the  vacancy  would  bo 
Itenied^eljr  sHppUed  by  p^qier  from  aooie  ot^  siftMriQ^t  'l^^tm. 
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tlie  wHdle  mischief  of  an  exorbitant  paper  currency/ki  what* 
ever  light  it  may  be  viewed^  must  be  ulthnately  traced  to  tbb 
461g  cause  of  the  impolitic-and  mischievous  jfestriction  on  the 
cash-payments  of  the  bank,  ^    , 

The  autlior  has  made  some  excellent  remariss  on  the  nature 
pf  the  exchange^  and  on  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade. 
Hehas  sbown^  that  an  unfavourable  course  of  exchange  ope* 
rates  as  a  bounty  upoii  alP  ex  ports  and  a  tax  upon  all  impofti; 
end  be  proves,  that  the  d^ression  of  the  exchange  in  Irebnd 
in  1803-4,  Was  owing  to  an  exc^sniv^  issae  of  Iridi  paper; 
If  our  (Currency  cotisisted  of  gold,  and  oar  gold  coin  w^re 
greatly  debased  or  wort*,  it  worfd  render  the  computed  ext 
change^  against  us  in  that  proportion ;  but  as,  instead  of  eoitiv 
we  have  a  p^{^r  currency^  it  is  the  excess  of.  this  currency 
which  has  rendered  the  exchange  aganMt  us  in  the  same  der 
gire«,,  as  if  the  coin  were  debased  or  worn  to  tbat amount; 
jpr.sp  far  reduced  bdowjts  nominal  value*  Fifty-:six  poufid^ 
ianot;fs  are  ^w  worth  in  exchange  onl^  44).  148.  6d,  because 
from  the  depretiation  of  the^papi^i:  currency,  tiiey  will  not  pur- 
chase more  tt^n  thaft  quantify  of.  gold  in  the  market.  ,. 
:  Some  persons  have  talked  of  iiot  jpaying  bank-'not^  in 
specie  till  the  exchange  is  in  oiir  favour.  But  to  wait  for  thm, 
5Vould  be  of^y  to  perpetuate  the  depretiation.  For  the  un* 
jfavourdtJe  f^xcbange  can  never  cease,  while  we  continue  to 
ff^ve  a  paper  currency,  which  is  not  like  gold,  or  silver  a^ 
iitmersal  equivalent,  and  is  not  converjtible  at  pleasure  into 
Bpecie^  i  ^  . 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  th^t  bank-notes  ar&not  a  forced 
currency.  ..But  where  is  the  difference  between  asolecuriency 
'luid  a  forced  currency  ? ,  Jf  a  man  will  not  receive  bank  notei, 
la  payment  for  his  commodities,  or  in  discharge  of  his  debta, 
what  else  can beobtain  I'  It  is  absurd  tp  talk  of  no  compulsion 
l^ietng  uBed  wfaiere.no  <iption  is  left. 

*  May  tT)e'atlow€d  to  ask,^  says  Mr.  Huskisson,  *  whether  the 
t>ank  do  ndt  {)ay  the  public  dividends,  and  whether,  under  th^ 
Jaw  for  raising  the  property*  tax/they  do  not  pay  them  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  shillings  for  every  twenty  shillings  stipulated  for  lit 
tliei:ontract?  What  would  be- thought  of  the  l<^eof  any  maiOL 
^h«;«1^«ti(d  fell  the  j^iblic  creditoo*,  that  he  is  ni^  compelled  t» 
takiteightecf^  sbiltiog*  in  tke  pound,  becmtsebeis  at  liberty  t^ 
abstain* from  ^^etetviqg  his  dividend  at  all  ?  But  if  be  does  seceive 
hi%  di^iduid,  he  is  compelled  to  If^ve  two  shiUings  in  jthe.  pound, 
or  fen  per  cent,  in  the  hands  oi  the  bank»  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
the  state.  He  is  equally  compelled  to  receive  il^t^  remaining 
eighteen  shiUings  in  bank  papjer,  subject,  however,  to  the  samf 
#ption  of  not  receiving  th^ra  at  all,    A  ^payment  in  such  paper 
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it»  ^t  thi»  moment,  z,  virtual  deductioa  from  his  diviiknd  of* three 
fthillings  roore,  or  of  15  per  cent.;  ju»t  as  much  a  real  and  a 
forced  deduction^  as  if  it  were  made  directly  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings  of  standard' mont'^,  under  all  the  powers  and  penalties  of 
the  properly  act  The  public  creditor,  therefore,  receives  fiftefeil 
shillings  in  the  pound  of  standard  sterling  money  and  no  more. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  were,  to-raorfow,  to  issue  s«cb  aa 
amotrat  of  notes  as  would  reduce  the  paper  pound  \n  value  to  one 
fibillingsworth  of  gold,  every  man  would  be  compelled,  justa* 
macb  a&he  is  nom,  when  it  is  stilV  worth  seventeen  .shtUings,  to 
receive  those  paper  pounds  ibr  twenty  shillings  e^b. 

•  Pr^)oeterous  as  this  ^s^reme  case  may  appear,  there  is  no 
jecitrity,  as  the  law  now;  stai;^#f  agai^t  such  an  issue,  except 
ia  thc^discreiion  of  the  bank/       . 

When  a  great  and  alJarniing  evil,  like  that  which  we,are  tie* 
scribing,  is  ascerlaincHl  actually  t<y  exist,  and  to  be  in  a  state 
of  progressive  increase,  it  is  the  part'bf  wisdom  not'topro^ 
crastinate  the  remedy.  In  the  tiuhfe  of  'King  Wilfialn,  when 
«ome  narrow  minded  politicians  expaftiatedori  the  mmedUtt^ 
inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  catting  in  and  recoiningf 
tlie  old  and  diminished  silver  money,  Mr.  Montages,  wha 
uas  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  argued,  that  the  longer 
the  evil  remained  unremedied,  the  more  fatal  it  would  proved 
But  if  any  evil  be  likely  to  prove  fatal  from  the  delay  of  ob- 
structing its  furtherprogress  by  adequate  means,  it  is  this  of  aa 
Immoderate  issue  of  paper  currency.  The  evil  has  indeed  only 
just  t)egttn  to  be  felt,  but  it  is  of  that  nature  that  it  cannot 
remain  stationary.  If  it  be  not  checked,  it  must  a<id  wiH 
rapidly  increase,  till  it  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  all 
confidence  and  the  subversion  of  all  property.  To  suppose^ 
that  the  bank  will  spontaneously  diminish  their  issues  of 
paper,  while  they  are  released  from  all  obligation  of  paying 
•that  pa]>er  in  specie^  is  to  suppose^  that  a  body  of  mercbanta 
will  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest.  It  iathe  interest  of  th* 
f>ank»  while  the  restriction  on  their  cash  payments  is  coi^ti- 
liued>  to  make  their  issues  of  paper  as  large  as  possible.  ,1^ 
before  such  restriction  was  imposed,  the  issues  had  been 
larger  than  they  ought,  the  evil  would  soon  have  corrected 
itself.  Tlie  superfluous  paper  would  have  been  returnee)  for 
<:a6b.  The  bank  must  liave  purchased  bullion  and  converted 
it  into  coin  at  a  loss,  till  the  proper  level  of  the  paper  circu* 
lation  was  gradually  restored.  But  at  present,  \^e  have  no 
protection  against  the  evil  of  an  excessive  paper  circukition;. 
The  interest  of  the  bank  is  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  that  (tf 
the  community.  The  public  lose  in  proportion  as  the  bank  gain. 
Indeed,  coiisidcring  the  ordinary  selfishness  of  mankitid^  we 
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ihink,  that  the  bank  deserve  some  praise  for  their  forbearance 
\x\  not  having  more  largely  used  the  arbitrary  and  discretionary 
powei*  with  which  they  are  invested,  o(  issuing  |)aper  tnoney 
and  of  etMibhing  tbehi^telves^  while  they  impoverish  the  conn- 
trj^  Suppose  the  bank  company  to  be  seised  with  the  ambitton 
4§i  tt^omk^  the  greatest  fonded  proprietors  in  the  kiugdom, 
vhat  is  to  prevent  them  fnom  realizing  such  a  scheme  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement.^  They  have  the  means  of  executing 
this  or  any  other  scheme  which  pride  or  avarice  might  suggest. 
What  should  prevent  them  from  buying  every  estate  which  is 
offered  for  sale  ?  Are  they  nol  rendered  by  act  of  parliament 
absolute  sDveeeigis  !of  the:  currency  of  the  c^untry^  and  ar& 
Botthepcoperty,  the  comfort,  and  happiness  of  his  majesty's 
suMects:  placed  at  their  disposal  ?  .   - 

&it>  .howevet  great:  may  be  the  integrity,  the  liberality,  or 
ifariprbeii-ance  of  the  bank,  ought  any  corporation,  either  of 
itiratlianU  or  of  saints,  to  be  entrusted  with  such  uncontrolled 
aiMl  unlimited  power?  Why  should  we  sive  die  bank  a  degree 
aS\  dbsohite,  discretionary  .authority,  which  we  refuse  even  to 
the  king.? .  Is  not  absolute  ^po'wer  of  every  description  as  un- 
safe and  dangerous  in  a  corporation  of  merchants  as  in  a. single 
sovereigit?  That  the  bank  company  have  not  soused  their 
power  to  the  extent  which  they  might,  though  it  may  argue  in 
£Eivour  of  their  forbearance,  is  no  proof  of  the^isdom  of  the 
legislature,  c  which  gave  to  any  indii4du^  or  corporatipii  of 
individuals,  powers  whidi  are  susceptiMe  of  being  so  exten- 
sively, imd  so  dangerously  abused,  and  which  it  would  be 
barcUy  ppssible  for  any  human  being  to  exercise  with  proper 
moderation. 

We  tfaink^  that  the  country  at  large  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Huskisson,  not  only  fqr  his  labour^  in  the  bullion  com- 
mittee, but  for  the  present  able  pamphlet,  in  which  he  has  so 
luminously  exposed  an  evil  which  threatens  such  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  H.  bas"^ 
Seated  thequestion  ki  such  a  mailner  as  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  dl  capacities ;  -and  we  think,  that  bis  strenuous  exertions 
oaa  subject  of  such  incalculable  importance,  cannot  be;  too^' 
iiighly  extolled^  nor  too  generally  known. 
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JLet.  IV.— TJ^  Works  of  the  English  Poels^  from  Chaucef 
io  Cowper;  mdludin^  the  Serief  eUtedi  wkh  Prefiices^ 
Bibgraphical  and  CriticaL     By  Dr.  Samuel.  Johnson ; 

.  and  the  most  approved  Tramiaiio$t$m  TheaidUhmti 
Lives  by  Alexamer  Chalmers,  ^.S.A.  dl  w/s.Atr^ 
8ro.  pp.  about  600  each.  IxwidQib  tU  ibe  Bod^s^lleifi^ 
1810,  251.  bogi^. 

THIS  is  one  ol'  the  giPeatest  litemry  tmdertakW^  of  lb# 
ase;  and  we  confesfi,  that  we)'«nriewed  the  fegioient  of  it9 
irolumev  with  a  treanblifig  anxiety  to  'find  <tfa^  j|M»ets  wdl  se^ 
kcted  ^nd  aocdrateiy  edited;  for  a  wr?rk  of  thia:«i|gi»tiMfo 
issues  from  the  press  only  once  or  twice  ki^  century;  and 
cannot  be  flippantly  dismimd  by  the  critic,  with  an  enutnera* 
tion  of  errors  to  be  corrected  in  a  i^cond  edition.    The  {Hob 
of  these  £  i   lai^  octavos  is  a  little  fortune,  aiid  abnMt 
deserves  the  name  of  purcbase-mofiey^  it  reniinds  «s  <^  those 
old  times,  before  the  art  of  printing  Was  invented,  when  an 
iHuminated  mannscript  used  to  be.  bartered  for  a  landed  estate, 
and  wl^n  men  *  sold  the  pasture  to  buy  the  book/    Of  this 
work,  as  nic*iy  copies  have  doubtless  been  printed,  as  are  likely 
to  be  tvamed  for  many  years;  and  ^second  edittonis  scarcely 
YcfikJtA  forward  to.  **  m  the  tree  has  fallet^'  therefore^  <  an  it 
mtist  }ie;  and  it  4vould-be  (jruel  mockery  to  talk  to  tbeieditoif 
of  oorreetioits  to'be^MMe  in  a  future  edition. 
List  u$  first  hetir  what  M r.  Chalmers  eays  in  Us  prefiwe. 

^  *  There  are  perhaps  but  two  rules,  by  which  a  collfeclor  of 
English  poetry  can  be  guided.  He  is  either  to  give  a  series  of* 
the  best  poets,  or  of  the  most  popular;  btlt,  simple  as  these 
rules  may  appear,  they  are  not  without  difficulties;  foy  whichever 
we  choose  lo  rely  upon,  the  other  will  be  found  to  interfere 
[with  it]  In  the  first  instance,  the  qnestion  will  be  perpetually 
recnnring  "  who  are  the  best  poets?'*  and  as- this  will  unavoidably 
in?olve  all  the  disputed  points  in  poetictA  CFkicIsm,  and  all  the 
partialities  of  j^ndiViduid  taste,  tm  editor  must  pau^e  before  h# 
wnture  en  a  decision,  from  which  tbe  appeals  wiU  be.DumeroiM 
and  obstinately  contested. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  much  more  security  in  popo-  , 
larity,  which  is  a  criterion  of  uncertain  duration^  sometimes  de- 
pending on  circumstances  very  remote  from  taste  or  judgment, 
and,  unless  in  some  few  bappyinstances,  a  mere  fashion.  ^  Any 
bookseller  can  tell  an  editor,  that  popularity  will  frequently  elude 
his  grasp>  if  he  waits  for  the  decision  of  time ;  that  author9> 
popular  within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  present  generation, 
are  no  longer  read,  and  that  others,  who  seemed  on  the  brink  .of 
oblivion,  if  nut  sunk  into  its  abyss,  have,  by  some  accountably     . 
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or  onaccountable  revival,  b^cTwitj^e  standing; fav<>nrkes  of  the* 
day.  It  has  often  been  olyecfeed  to  Dr.JobBS^'s  coilection,  that 
4t  inc  udes  author?,  who  have  few  admirers,  a i^  it  ts  an  objection 
which,  perhaps,  gains  strength  by' time;  but  it  ought  always  to 
be  retnecnhered,  that  the  collection  was  not  formed  by  that  illus- 
Vk)U»  scholar^  but  by  -his  empbyei^Sj  wb6  thought' themselves 
iwiiat  they  unqnestionably  werci»'Uie^beit  judges  of  veridible  . 
jfwctry,  and  who  included  very  fejvi.M  any,  works  in  their  series, 
ior  Avhich  th^ei^q  was  not,  at  the  time  it  wiis  formed^  ^  cot^siderable 
dej^ree  of  demand. 

,  '\  Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  i^dij^g  to  that  collection,  without 
reviving  the.  nsual  objections,  whatsis  now  presented  to  |he  pub- 
Jic,  could  never,  haye  been  formejl,  had  J  imposed  oh  myself  the 
VernU  cither  of  abstract  merit  or  of  popplar  reception.  When 
applied  tpi  &er^fore,by  ibe^proprieibrs,  and  left  at  liberty,  gene- 
Vally,  to  forth  a  cdllection  of  the'tiiore  aiicient  poets  to  precede 
Dr.  John  on's  series,  and  of  the  more  recent  authors  to  follow  it, 
I  conceived^  that  it  would  be  proper  ^to  be  guided  by  a  mixed 
rule,  in  admitting  theadduJori  from  thes6  two  classes.  Although 
the  qi^stion. of  p^dlarity  seemed  neeessary  ahd  decisive,  ip  se- 
lecting frtnn  the  vast'  masi.of?  poeticali  writers  since  the  publi- 
catl^iof}  D^^Johnsoh'^  volumes>  ^nXi  ia 'making  up  a  catalogue 
of  the  olderi  poets,  ^  it  wa^  rexniisjleto  advert  to  the  only  uses, 
which  such  a  catalogue  can  at  all  be  s.upposed.to  answer.  Popu- 
larity is  here  somuchpiit  of  the  questW,  tb^t  however  venerable 
some  of  t|ie  names  are  which  occur  ii^his; part  of  the  work, 
it  will  probably  be' impossible  by  any  powers  of  praise  or  criticism 
"to  give  theni  that  degree  of  favour  witb  the  public  which  they 
"once  enjbyed.  '     . 

■'    '*For  these  reasons,  in  selecting  from  this  class,   it  was  the 
editor's  object  to  cjve  such' a  senes  as  might  tend,  not  only  to 
revive  genuine  atidurfdese^fvedly  neglected  pcfetry,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  progress  and  history  of  the  art,  from  the  age  of  Chaucer 
to  that  of  Cowley*  .  What  has   been  done  so  excellently  by 
Mr,  Ellis,  in   SpHitnem,  it  was.  ibe   intention  (of  the  present 
editor)  to  execute  mpre  aijnply  by  :^«'2re  tt;orifc«,#copied  from  the 
best  edition^,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  chronological  succes- 
sion; and  a  plan  of  this  kind,  to  biy^.^ho  does  not  attempt  to 
execute  it,  will  appear  to  have  every  advantage  and  not  many 
difficulties. 
•  On  trial,  however,  it  was-soon  discovered,  that  some  limits 
•  n)u>t  be  set  tp  such  a  collection  ;  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attenrtpt  to  revive  authors  Avhom  no  person  would  read,  and  to  fill 
thousands  of  pages  With  discai'ded  prcrtixitfes,  merely  because 
they*  characterised  tiae  dulness  of  the  a^e  tn  whieh  they  were 
'tokrtted*    It  was  also  discovered,  that  theplah  of  giving  entire 
wmrks,  would  be  objeetionable  in  another.point  of  view*,  and  that 
the  licentious  language  of  some  of  our   most  eminent  poets. 
If  hether  their  own  fault  oi^  that  of  their  age,  mj^st  necessarily 
be  omitted.     In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  a  Selection  has  been 
•  Crit.  Rev.  yd.  Sl^  Decewil&er,  1810.  B  b 
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attempted,  willi  less  sercrity  df  mle  thfan  in  the  ^8^  of  the 
■modern  poets,  and  it  i$  pf^fttdd  fo  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
in  which  it  #as  made,  and  with*  the  deference  due  to  superior 
judgment/ — ^f,  v-^vii. 

In  the  fil%t  pkce»  w^  are  $ojrj  tbut  Mr.  Ghaiit^et^did  not 
impress  upon  the  Jbobk9ellei>»>  diat'  they  had  now  a  ^ckm) 
opportunity  to  obviate  flie  jiibt  objection  to  Jpr.  John^on'a 
collection  of  poeta,  which  Mt.  Ctialmera  htmaelf  allows  to 
'  gain  strength  by  time/    Surely  such  names- a^  Sprat,  D%ikc, 
Stepney,  and  Halifax,  Have  ^disgraced  the  Hst  of  ^oef ^  quite 
long  enough.   The  mo^t  imj^ottant  consideratifon,  ift  reviewiBg 
the  present  worfc,  hoMever,  ^}H  be  to  irfqulrei  wh^t  ancient 
poets  Mr.  Chalmers  haspi^eserve^;  for  there  is  Wore  {truth  in 
the  observation,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  wcork  ought  to  l>e  called 
*  a  collection  of  poet»,  from  tlie  decline  of  poetry  in  England,' 
than  is  generally  to  be*  found  in  9r>  poignant  a  remark.    The 
objection  was  first  obviated  by  Dr.  Anderson,  io  a  bodj  of 
poetry,  which,  though  very  incorrect,  had  become- exceeding^ 
scarce^  afnd  upon  the  iliodel  of  wbicfa  Mr^  Ghahnei^'s  work 
'  is  evidently  edited*     Di^  Aiiderson  embodied  am6ng  o«ir  poets 
the  Valuable  vrorks  qX  Chaucer*,  HoWard,  Wjatj  Satekville, 
Spenser,  Daniel;  Drajton,  SlKikspeare^  Davies,  Donne,  Half, 
Jpnson,  Carew,  Drummond,   6«  and  P,  Fletcher,  Browne, 
Davenant,  Suckfing,  t^rashavv,  and  Brome ;   and  to  this  list 
Mr,  Chalmers  has  added  the  names  of  Gower,  Skelton,  Gas- 
€oigne,Turbervile,  Warner,  Stirling,  Corbet,  J.  smd  F.  Beau- 
mont, Habington,  Cartwright,  Sbcrbume,  andC.  Cotton ;*but 
alas!  he  has  deprived  us  of  ^Sackville,  a   poet  who  was  our 
*  first  regular  dramatist,  and  whose,  induction  to,  the  mirror  fof 
magistrates  not  only  foreran .  the  fairy  queen,;  but  even  sur- 
'passes  any  passage  of  simtbt  4ength  in   thart  immortal  poem. 
We  agree  witli  Mr.  Cha^fihters,  tl»fet  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  any  work,  to  be  conveyed  by  bite^c  art, '  to  executi^  more  am- 
ply by  tnfire  works  vfhat  M  r.  Ellis  lias  d6he  by  speciynem  \  nor 
wottid  it  fep  neces*?ary ;  biW  still  thf^re'app^arto  us  to  have  beefr 
»  fevv  morfe  earTy  poets,  WiVose  works  W6uld  not  have  disgraced 
the  same  shelf  with  Chaucer,  Hall,   Fletcher,^  Ben  Jonson, 
Suckling, and  Waller:  we  allivde  to  Langland,t>ydgate,Hawes, 
Marlowe,  Marsfton, \Vithe;r,.King,  IJerrjck,  M^y,  Lovelace, 
Marvell,  Sedley,.  and, Ojdham,  none  pf  ,\vhos€  works  have  yet 
been  preservad  in  any  editiianrof  lUe  English  poets.    We  think 
aome  of  the  works  of  Lai^and,  I^ydgaic,  and  Hawe^,  tibdsfc 
oamefMr;  Chalmershos  not  noticed,  wouhl  htiv^  been  mucii 
indre  worthy  of  pfeservation  than  the  whole  of  Gower> 
tedious  ^  Cdnffissio  Amantis/   which  Mr.  CNirticrs  has  re- 
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printed.  If  any  one  writer  comes  more  than  another  under 
his  description  of  an  '  author  whom  no  person  will  read/ 
and  who  would  '  fill  thousands  of  pages  with  discarded  pro- 
lixities/surely  it  is  Gower;  and,  would  it  not  be  in  law  a 
nudum  pactum,  mc  would  present  any  body  with  ten  guineas, 
who  M*ould  read  through^  with  attention,  the  ^  Gonfessio 
Amantis/  The  works  of  Go^'er  are  certainly  of  vahie  in 
tYncing  the  pi-ogress  of  poetry ;  but  before  the  insertion  of 
more  than  50,000  of  his  verses  should  be  allowed  to  oust  his 
better's  from  a  collection  of  English  poetry,  surely  it  would 
become  an  editor  to  consider  how  far  every  purpose  of  the 
poetical  student  might  not  be  answered  by  re-  pf inting  solely 
those  passgges  of  the  poet  whicn  are  recommended  for  re-, 
vival  by  Mr.  £ll».*  Some  beautiful  extracts  might  have  been 
made  from  the  prophet  and  poet,  Lapglands  '  Vision  of 
'  Pierce  Plowman/  and  Lydgate  is  a  much  more  readable  poet 
tban  Gower ;  the  flow  of  his  versification  is  for  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  hotn  a  writer  of  his  day;  and  his 
invention  seems  to  have  been  exhaustless :  let  Mr.  Chalmers 
listen  to  what  Mr,  Warton  has  elegantly  said  of  him,  in  his" 
history  of  English  poetry, 

'  To  enumerate  Lydgate*s  pieces,  would  be  to  write  theeat«- 
logue  of  a  little  library.  No  poet  seeing  to  have  po^essed  a 
greater  versatility  of  talents*  He  mo?es  with  equal  ease  in 
every  mode  of  composition.  His  hymns' aod  his  ballads  have 
t)]^  saiifie  degree  of  merit ;  and  whether  bis  subject  be  the  life 
of  a  heiymit  or  a  hero,  of  Saint  Austin  or  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  romantic/ a  history  or  an 
ajlegpry,  he  writes  with  facility.  His  transitions  were  rapid 
^•om  works  of  the  most  serious  and  laborious  kind  to  sallies  of 
)evity  and  pieces  of  popular  entertainment.  His  mnse  was  of 
universal  access ;  and  be  was  not  only  the  poet  of  his  monastery^ 
but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  disguising  was  intended  by  the 
company  of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Bltbam 
a  may-game  for  the  sherifis  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  krd  mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants  from  tlie  creation 
for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Cbristi,  or  a  carol  for  the  ceronatiOh^ 
liydgate  was  consulted  and  gave  the  poetry/ 

From  Skelton's  poems,  which  we  do  not  quarrel  with  bioi 
for  reviving,  Mr.. Chalmers  has,  it  s^eems^  '  removed  thein({e- 
iicaciesy'  although  be  owns  that  ^  they  are  of  no  very  seductive 
kii^,  and  are  obscured  by  cant  word^ana  phrases  no  longer 
intelligible,  or  intelligible  but  to  few/ 


fi  SpecimeDs,  vol.  1.  p.  180. 
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-  Glwcoigne  is  the  next  poet,  who«a  works  are  here  for  the 
^rst  time  reprinted  ;  and  well  worth  the  labour  they  appear  to 
us  to  be.  Mj:.  Chalmers  accurately  appretiates  their  merits, 
when  he  says :     . 

,  '  if  we  consider  the  g^eneral  incrit  of  the  poeU  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  it  will  f^robably  appear  that  the  ex- 
treme trariety  of  Gascoigne's  works  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
his  being  so  much  neglected  by  modern  readers.  In  smoothness 
^nd  harmony  of  versification,  be  yields  to  no  poet  of  his  own 
lime,  when  tbi!ie  qualities  were  veny  common;  but  his  higher 
merit  is,  that  in  every  thing  he  discovers  the  powers  and  inven-. 
tfon  of  a  poet,  a  warmth  of  sentiment,  tender  and  natural,  and 
a  fertility  of  fancy,  although  nb(  always  free  from  the  conceits 
of  the  Italian  ^chool.  At  a  satirist,  if  nothing  remained  but  his 
"  Steele  Glass/'  he  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  first,  lliere  is  a 
vein  ijf  sly  ,^arcasm  in  this  piece,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  ori- 
p[]nal;  and  bi^  imirnate  knowledge  ofmankrad,  acquired  indeed 
at  the  expence  probably  of  health,  and  "certainly  of  comfort  and 
independence,  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  curious  picture, of  the 
dress,  n^anners^  amusements,  and  follies  of  the  times  tl^an  we 
meet  with  in  almost  any  other  author.  ^ 

*  There  are  three  respects,  rn  which  his  claims  to  originality 
require  to  be  noticed  a>i  aeras  in^a  history  of  poetry.  His"  Steele 
Glasflt,"  is  among  the, first  specimens  of  blank  verse  in  oUr  lan- 
guage: his  *'  Jocasta,*'  is  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in 
that  measure;  and  his  "Supposes/'  is  the  first  comedy  written 
in  prose.     Vol.  ai,  p.  455. 

The  great  fault  of  Gascc«gne*s  poetry  is,  in  our  Opinion,  its 
tautology :  we  have  nt)t  been  able  to  discover  the '  Original 
vein  of  sly  sarcasm/  which  Mr.  Chalmers  sees  in  the  *'  Steele 
Glass  :*  we  wish  he  had  to|d  us  in  what  it  consists  :  the  poem 
IS  curious,  however,  as  an  early  English  satire  ;  and  still  more 
curious  as  nn  early  specimen  of  blank  verse.  The  *^  Steele 
Glass/  is  mere  (//afik,  as  Dr.  Johnson  delighted  to  call  it;  it 
ia  verse,  to  which  the  rhymes  ^ppeUr  not  to  have  been  yet 
put:  it.  has  X  none  of  the  variety  of  ,  pauses  of  modern  blank 
verse;  but  the  sense,  encjs^vith  the  line,  as  in  rhymied  poetry. 
Itis  wearisome  reading. 

For  the  installation  ^ofTurbervile  among  (he  lasting  English 
poets>.we  are  sufiiicimitly  gi:9teful  tp  MftXh^l^^^rs  :  ^ 

*  He  has  a  place  in  \li?se  volumes/  says  the  editor/  'as  a 
sonnebe^er  of 'gre^t  hoteMn  hh  time,  alth mi gh'/* except. Harring*' 
toU)  his  contemporaries  and  successors  appear  to  have  been- 
sparing  of  their  praises.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of. 
fancy ^n.d  sentiment  in  hi^s- pieces:  the  verises  in  praise  of  the 
Countess  of  Warwick  are  ingen  iousl^magined/and  perhaps,  m 
hisbest  style/     vol.  ii.  p.  5r8.  ^ 
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'  This  IS  perhaps  as  much  as  caabe  said  of  Turbervile ;  the 
extracts  froor  him  in  Mr.  EHis's  sfpecimeiis,  consist  rather  of 
the  beauties,  than  of  fiir  sampfes,  of  his  muse:  his  poem  in 
praise  of  Lady  Warwick  appears  io  us  rather  stiff  and  cou- , 
ceited;  and  his  yersife^tion  is  often  behind  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  .       '  ^ 

.  Warner's  *  Albion's  England/  was  well  worth  re- printing. 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  preserved  the  poem  quite  entire,  although 
he  has  quoted  the  judgment  6f  M  r.  Headley,  whb  is  of  opinion . 
tliat  ^  his  tales,  though  often  tddious,  and  not  un  frequent  I tf 
indelicate,  abound  ^ith  aU  thb  unaffected  incident  and  artless  / 
case,  of  the  best  old  ballads,  without  their  cant  and  puerility^ 
The  pastoral  pieces  that  occur,'  he  adds,  *  are  superior  to  all 
the  e^ogues  in  our  language,  those  of  Collin^  only  excepted.' 
This  appretiation  of  Warner  appears  to  us  to  be  correct ;  and 
Mr.  ChahujeFS  h#is,  we  think,  done  wisely,  in  giving  the  whole 
of  Warner  s  poem  :  *  the  uncouthness  and  quaintness  of  the 
expresjiipus,  so  peculiar,  to  his  time,  and  which,*  as  Mr. 
Chal mers  justly  observes,  *  he  had  not  the  courage  to  abandon,' 
will  effectually  prevent  his  indecencies  from  being  read  by 
those,  whom,  such  a  perusal  might  injure  or  corrupt. 

The  next '  novus  honjo,'  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  list  is  Willianfi 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  courtier  in  the  reign  of  James 
1 1,  whom  the  monarch  is  said  to  have  called  '  his  philoso*^ 
phical  poet/  on  account  of  certain  tragedies  which  thfe  poet 
calls  mouarMcy  '  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teadhing 
sovereigns  how  to  role,  if  they  would  refider  their  subjects 
happy  and  loyal,  and  their  reigns  prosperous  and  peaceful.' 
Chalmers's  Life,  vol.  v.  p.  SQO.  What  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
liow  re-printed,  are  j)rincipally  the  author's  *  Aurora/  a  col- 
lection of  his  early  soi^s  and  fioimets,  and  his  ^  Doomes-day/ 
a  long  religious  poem^  of  .which  •the  first  two  books  y/yereye^ 
pHuted  in  I7'20,c  in.  consfeqi»e»<^e  of  Addison's  favourable 
opinipQ  of  th^m*  We  coMkl  hiive  been  well  contented  with 
even  a  shorter  fipeciqi^  of  it  now.  Stirling  was  just  such  a 
poet  as  King  James  would  be  supposed  to  ado^ire.  Learned 
^d  conceited,  as  was  said  of  Prop^tius>  he  makes  love  like 
a  schoplii|aster.  ^He  seems  to  write  to  shew  his  wit,  rs^ther 
than  his  pas^on  ;.  his  verses,  come  from  his  head  rather  thai! 
his  _,l^eart4    .    ;  *   ;  . 

The  reprinter  ip  17^0  of  tlie  £rst  two  books  of  Stirling^ 

*  jpbpipesday/^ay^.iQ  his  prefi^e,  thai 

*  he  had  the  honour  of  transmitting  the  author's  wor^s  to  th^ 
grejat  Mf.  Addison  for  his  perusal  of  them,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  signify  1^4  approbation  in  these,  candid  terms:. that  he  had 
read  them  with  tne  greatest  satisfaction,  and  was  pleased  togiv^ 
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it  as  his  judgment,  that  the  bes^uties  ofour  aDcient  English  poets 
are  too  slightly  passed  over  by  the  modern  writers,  who,  out  of  a 
peculiar  sin^^ularity,  had  rather  take  paiin3  to  fiad  fault  than  en- 
deavour to  excel/ 

We  cannot  help  doubting  MJiethcr  Addisofi  ifn4erWent  the 
fatigue  of  rwding  Stirling's  poeius  through^  and  whether  he 
.  did  not  hazard  the  first  of  these  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
positely introducing  the  second^  the  truth  of  which  is  unde- 
niable. FoF  oiu'  parts,  we  uould  sacrifice  much  of  Stirling, 
for  the  pleasure  of  reading  Marston's  excellent  satires,  called 

•  the  Scourge  of  Villainy;*  or  the  poems  of  Marlowe,  \\hose 

*  Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,*  ought  to  atone  for 
whole  pages  of  inferiority;  or  the  elegant  'Juvenilia'  af 
George  Wither  (notwithstanding  Pope  chooses  to  call  him 
'  wretched  Withers,'  «nd  to  class  him  *  among  the  dull  of 
ancient  days)' ;  or  the  vigorous  poems  of  Bishop  King,  or 
parson  Herrick:  or  some  of  the  highly  poetic  passages  of 
JMay's  Chronicles  of  Henry  U.and  Edward  111. ;  or  the  little 
volume  of  Colonel  Lovelace,  the  author  6f  that  exquisite 
poem  ^  To  Althea,  in  Prison.'  All  of  these  poets  flourished 
not  long  after  Stirling,  and  none,  of  them  are  noticed  in  Mr. 
Cbnlmers's  selection. 

The  t\ext  poet,  whom  the  present  editor  has  for  the  first 
tiwe  incorporated  among  the  Englisli  poets,  is  Bishop  Cor- 
bet, of  the  reign  of  James  I.  whose  works  are  here  printed 
fvmv  Mfi  Gilchrist's  late  excellent  edition  of  tftem.  The 
merits  of  Corbet's  verse  are  the  strong  vein  of  satiric  humour 
wibich  runs  through  almost  every  line,  the  manly  sense  of 
gloiQst  every  idea,  and  the  strong  originality  of  almost  every 
expr^sion.  In  his  few  pathetic  poems,  too,  he  is  not  witb* 
out  real  feeling.  We  see  Corbet  l^k€  his  seat  among  the 
ppjgts  of  Great  Britain  with  real  pleasure. 

Mr,  Headley  having  ^eeiared  his,opihio«i  that  Sir  John 
ijSeautnont's  ^  Bosworih  Field  ntierited  re-pilblidation  for  the 
ciasy  flow  of  its  numbers,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  wa3 
written,'  Mr.  Chalmers  has  presented  us  with  all  die  baro- 
net's poetical  works.  Among  bis  '  other  poems,'  we  find 
^9me  good  translations  from  the  classics ;  a^id  a  vein  of  seme 
pefvadiiig  every,  thing  which  he  h^s  written.  Mr.  Chalmers 
{las  also  now  first  reprinted  the  poems  of  Sir  John  Bedil'^ 
jnof^t's  brother  Francis,  the  dratpatist,  including  '  prologues, 
^piloguies,  and  songs  to^severall  plains,  in^ntteu  by  Mr.  Fran-r 
jpid  Beauinont  and  f  lelch^r.'  Tboae  ^o  confine  the  geniu^ 
to  ple^cher,  ^nd  give  only  the  judgment  ta  Beaumont,  should 
fpa^  xh^$$  po^fiis.'    The^jrsbow  i|p  i>vfr  fertile  rfitfa^  tba^^ 
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'Sterile:  fancy;  'akui.  if  i*  ttuly    wonderful    bow  ,th€    ppjet 

CQukl  oo^trive  lo  Mfrile  so  many  sc^e  of  gOQd  verses  in 
if^ime  of-'  good  ale/  as>are  t4»  be  found  in  tbe  sqng  citlled 
AThe  Ei^afe-taliofiof  -rf/e/     B«»ain)ont's  (Jhan^at^js  i  Boin, 

however^  seefi  tohavie  called  foftli  his  mo$^  congenial  powerijs. 

His  IransJatiofis  from  Che  classics  were  juvenile  prodtictiou^. 

Mr.  Chalmers  hat  not  noticed  th^t  his  poemr' called  '  the 
,    Sbepherdesse,'  consists  loeirely  of  the  first  six  lilies  of  his 

brotnor's  long  poeiii^  iwitb  the  same  tiiie. 

*  The  admission  ^f  Habington's  poems  in.to  this  collection,* 
s&ys  Mr.  Chalmers,  '  has  been  suggested  by  many  modern 
critics,  and  will  unquestionably  be  sanctioned  by  every  man  of 
taste  and  feeling/       •  ^ 

Here  we  perfectly  agree  with  tJie  editor :  Mr.  Headley, 

we  reoollect,  is  of  opinio^.that  ^  some  of  Habington's  pieces 

•deserve  being  revived/  *and  Mr.  Ellis  remarks  '  their  unaf- 

£^c,l^f|  t/f qderness  .and  jp39r9l  merit/    The  poems  all  take 

itiai^  titlp  from   the   poetical  name  of  his  *  mistress/  and 

jli/jterwards    '  wif^/    '  Castar^.'      Habington's  *  G^slara'  is 

.4ividedinto  tluree  parts,  the  lirst  addressed  to  the  lady,  while 

^^e  was^is  *  mis^es^/  the  second  while  she  was  his  *  wife/ 

aip^;^^  fthi^d  90t;^^i;essed  to  her  at  &}l,  but  comprehending 

f^jtfi^  po|etV  religio^s^  eftiisMHis.     E^ch  of  these  parts  is  intrp- 

.j4^^d  .vyjtI;i,a,prose  character;   the  lir^t  of  'a  mistress/  the 

.§f^o;)d  of  'a^  wife/  and  the  third  of.*  a  holy  man.'    The 

second  p^^t.  ^oo  conLtajins  eight  ejegies  ou  the  death  of  '  a 

fymn^,'  preceded  hy  a  prose  cliaracter  under  that  head.^    Tlie 

l^reat  peculiairity  ^f  Habington^  asap  amatory  pbf?ty  is  cer« 

M}p^y  J"?  chastity:  triituous,  umtarwu,  loye^  and  conjugal 

ff^fl^t^yi,  are^he^lif^pi^a^of,  his  ijnuse :  his  ofll^ction  for  Ca§- 

^^^  ^PBf^^^t^^h^,  ^  ificrease,  tiian  to  dlminisbx  upon  his 

marriage  to  her ;  and  the  poet  presents  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 

man  writing*  soniiets  to/aridT  in  love  ^th,  his  own  wife. 

Many  of  Hafbiiwton'fe '  effusions  are  undoubtedly  tender  and 

delicate;  but  >Ve  think  they  display  more  of  conceit  than  Mr. 

Chalmers  is  inclined  to  give  them  credit  for.     The  littlo 

il^roise  .i:hrt«afife|-s,  ii»hi<ft  jd^lineate  the  p^ffct  mistress,  wife, 

friendj  and  holy  man,  are  eqml  to  ?dy  efforts  in  that  «tyle, 

bVhichi;We^bfi^  i^yiiiaeln  from  the  pens  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 

.ivifty^ [oil a(>|^, other: i>f  ,o.ur  old  '  ahs^r^u^ter'  wrijer^. 

.  Mh^Cbiiln^firf  ip  ftlsjo  thfe  &»t  pr^rver  of  the  poems  of 
4i?artvirjght^  ^^Uf^mm,  of  iivhom  Ben  Jon^n  used  to  say^ 
,f!joi|jr  !^««i;Qa^w:rig;ht  WJJtes  all  Uk>ea.man/  ^d  >i'ho  was 
tfidierwj«e  J^Hth  bepisuiied  ia  his  time.  For  pur  parts,  .we 
jKi»niiafilimitQ?igjn^mh.M'rp^^^  '  decent 
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inelegance  or  even  neatness  of  style;'  ahd  that  /  g)>odsenii9 
and  solidity  are  the  most  prominetit  fm«lret^  of  bi^  fK>et'ryi^ 

^  We  think  soinew  hat  more  highly  of  the  jpbeticd  talents  ^f 
Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  the  next  new  poet  in  Mir.  Chalmerses 
muster-roll.  Mr.  Ellia  hsis  said  that  ^  brftpoem.^ 'exhibit 
marks  of  considerable  genius,  which  however  is  not  suffieieiiitly 
regulated  by  judgment  ;*  and  Mr.  Ciialmers  is  of  opinibn, 
that  *  in  bis  sacred  poems/he  se^fiiH  to  rise  to'a  Au^euo^  and 
elegance,  which  indicate  a  superior  anspireition.'  To  our 
thinking,  the  few  *  sacra/  wbicji^he  has  tacj^ed  to^ill  the  pro- 
fanities of  his  other  poems,  are  not  a.whjt  betier' jiah  the' 
religipus  verses,  with  which  m^st  of  these  '  wits  of  either 
Charles's  days'  sought  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  tbeir 
temporal  poems. 

The  iast  of  the  niore  ancient  poets,  whose  works  Mr, 
Chalmers  has  endeavoured  to  perpetuate,  is  Charles  Cotton, 
the  author  of  '  Virgil  Travestie.'  '  His  pofeims,  published  in 
1689/ says  tb6  editor,  '  have  never  beeit  reprinted  until  riow. 
The  present,  indd^d^  is  biita.sel^ctiori,  as  many  of  his  sntaHer 
pieces  abpund  in  those  indelicacies,,  which  we're  the  repi^uaidh 
of  the  reign  of  Charley  11.  Jii  what  remain^  ^e  find  a  strange 
mixture  of  broad'  humour  and  drollery  ^?jr^(^  with  delicacy 
and  tendfernes^  of  sentirtieht^  and  even  ^h  devotional  ncfctry 
of  a  superior  cast.*  Vol.  V 1 .  p.  7^1  .*  *Tb'  wave  the  iquesHoti 
of  the  elegancie  of  these  remarks,  th^  s^p^ar  to  contain  som^ 
truth.  Mr.  Ellis  calls  Charles  Cotton  '  a  pleasing  and  '<^tci- 
gant  author/  and  we  are  glad  to  laee  hrs  faimcf  revivedr!  '  ^ 
\  Next  to  this  poet  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  selection,  follpw  Df, 
Johnson's  ^fifty-two,  some  of  whom  we  could  have  ghdly 
■seen  make  way  for  the  *  Wounded  Fawii*  of  Andrew  Mar- 
veil,  the  songs  of  Sir  Charles  S^dl^y;  or  th^  poems' Wf  Jobq 
Oldham;,  of  ^hora  hU  fneM  Joh6  Drfdenw/dt^tfitis  i-  - 

.  *  Farewell,  tpo  littlfe,  and  top  lately,  knpwn,  .  ,^  i,r-^[i 

Whom  I  began  to  think,  and  call^y  o^jn;  /m Z'! 

For  sure  our  souts  Wiere  near  ally'd,  and  thinia      .  .  ,     ,' 
Cjist  iq  the  sanje  poetick  mould , with  tnin?,'&C,       ^    - 

•And  indeed  Oldham's  'Ode  ag&inst  Virt«e''  bas  ail  the  lyiip 
^e  and  iiispiratioii  of  Dryden';  •     J*-  .  '  ■       •   ^v  ■  • 

The  lialer'  pdcfts,' which  are  to  be  found  in  MrJ  Cfaalmetn's 
edition,  are  E.  Moore,  CdwtboWe,  Charcbilj^  Fttlcone^, 
Cunningham,  Grainger,  Boyse,  W.  Tfa<Mnpson,  ^nr^Idoyd, 
Green,  Dodsley,  thatterton,  Cioper,  Sttiollettfi  Sntifirt,  Wilr 
Jcie,  P  Whitehead,  Lovibond,  Ha^te,  Lal^^orne;  QoMsqikb, 
Armstrong,  Johnson,  "Glover,  W«  Whiteheaid,  Jagcs-  Sc6tt| 
J^Jicklei  Jenyfts^  Cotton,  Di^an^  T^'Wdrtop,  and  filacWo*, 
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who  are  all  to  be  founfl  in  Dr.  At iHeison s  jiditibb  ;  and  Mr. 
Chalmers  also  firesents  usMttli  Byfom,  Hamilton/FViuic^  * 
Brooke,  J.  Warton,  G^nbridge^  Mason^SiDi\Viiiiaai';Joiie^ 
Beattie,  and  Cowper,  whose  woiksare  not  to  befoondmlbe 
rival  edition,  while,  tliat  has  Browne,  Soniervilk,  PattispM, 
Bruce,  Graeme,  Shaw,  and  Penrose,  more  than  Mr.  ChaU 
niers's  edition.  We  cannot  find  room  to  enter  into  ^he  merits 
of  all  the^^  *  sidera  miuora.('  Tliey  jiave.  all  ADurished  so 
recently,  that  the  few  who  are  worth  knowing  are  in  no  daiiger 
(^f  escaping  the  adm^r^tion  pf  the  pyblicj^  and  for  ^he  many, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  how  their  Mm^,  \tti^gejher  witd 
severdl  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collection^  will' i^^rsh ^before  the 
Southey's,  the  Campbells,  the  CrabbeV,  the  ^  Rogerses,  and 
the  Scotts,  of  our  own  times.  .  .       « 

The" last, ti nee  of  JVlr.  CUalqiers'^  volumes  consist  of  trans- 
lations; These  are  Pfy den's  Virgil'  and  Juvenal^  Pitta 
^neid  and  Vida,  Francises  Horace,  Rowe's  L^ucan^ 'Giaia* 
^er's  Tibullus,  Fawkes's  Theocritus,  &<*.  Garlh*s  .Ovid, 
Lewis's  Statins,  Cooke's  Heeiod/Hoole's  Ariosto  and  Tasio, 
ami  Micklc\s  Lusmd»  Of  tbuse  Di\  ^Imii-i^MU  -ivt^^  Dry* 
*den*s  Virgi!  and  Juvenul,  Pitt's  iEutnd,  Rowe's  Lucant 
,Grpinger'sTibi*Uu3,  Fawkcs's  Theocritus,  Scc.  and  Cooke'i 
Tlesjodj  antl  adds  to  lUem  Diyden*g  Persius,  Creech's  Lu- 
jcretiwf|  West's  and  Pye*s  Pindar,  Ho!t?'s  iltsinors  Hymn  la 
Ceres,'  and  C— 's  ColuUms  Ljcopoliies»  The  third  volume 
*pf  Ur.  Anderson's  traiisl^lioiH  (COiitains  ^rra'm:iJi*s  Hqrap% 
^GurlhVOvid/ynd  Lewis'i^SlaUus.  "^^    '/'" 

\.  Thi}  works  of  each  uf  Mr.  Chalmers's  poets  are  preceded 
by  iiis  biography,  by  Dr»  JoUiiswn,  where  the  poet  h  one  of 
his  collection  J,  and  where  tins  is  not  tlie  case,  by  Mr.  ChaL 
;incrs  himself-  'Mr,  Chalmei;f*3  research  for  bioguiphical 
facts  has  been  suffivienily  deep;  hut  he  iieems  luo  fond  of 
writing  af^fsh,  what  }ias  already'  been  well  written;  and  what 
Mr.  Chalmers  himi^elf  pens  we  can 'scfdom  call  Wi^U  written* 
Mr^GilchrLst,  for  instance^  liad  very  lately  ushered  into  the 
M'orld  his  4diti<m  of  Corbet,  with  what  J^lr;  Chalnicrs  cannot 
Jielp  calling  'an  excellent  life;'  and  yet  Mr»  Chahiiers  mii^ 
'uecdi.je- write  the  biography  of  tlie  poet,  although  all  im 
data  come  from'  M r; , Gilchrist's  book.  The  same  genllemain^ 
ifpo,  had,  in  the  C<^*isura  Literiiiia,  urittcn  a  life  of  Ga^coign^, 
to  the  >iiiateriaU  of  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  ceita inly  beeii 
able  to  ma>Le  a  few  additions;  but  still  alihoush  Mr,  Chal- 
^  mere  has  quoted  whole  paragraplis  from  Mr.  GslchriJst's 
biography^  il  is  'The  Life  of  George  Gascotgue^  by  wr* 
PH^i,M^Rs/  One  of  these  new  tnaterjals  for  the  life  of 
fhis'pdety  ^sj  iqd'f^l^,  to  ilack  letter  nikril^e  most  btriking 
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novelty  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  book.  To  such,  St  is  well  kiiQW#i 
jdiat  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Voight's  books>  of  ibe  Custom-house, 
SL  unique  black-letter  tracts  of  the  existence  of  which  doubts 
'Were  entertained,  called 

*  A  remembravncc  of  the  wel  imployed  life,  and  godly  end  of 
George  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed  at  Stalmford  in  Lin- 
colne  Shire,  the  7  of  October,  1577.  The  reporte  of  Gear. 
Whetstons,  Gent,  an  eye  witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
in  this  world/ 

was  purchased  by  Mr.  Malone  for  42l. !  This,  it  was  thought 
Mr.  Malone  intended  to  preserve  ^ncopied,  as  a  bonne  bouche 
for  his  projected  new  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare.  But 
lo  !  here  it  is. 

*  It  consists/  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  *  of  about  thirteen  pages 
SmaU  quarto,  black  letter,  and  contains,  not  much  life,  but 
-feome  particulam  unknown  to  hisi>iographers,  whicb  are  now 
ittoorporated  in  tbe  f<^lawtng  sketch,  and  a  transcript  of  .the 
whole  is  subjoined.'    Vol.  11.  p.  44^. 

The  tract  was  not  worth  reprinting,  escept  for  its  rarity. 
It  tells  us  nothing  of  Gascoigne,  which  we  did  not  know  be- 
fore, and  serves  only  to  contirm  two  suspicious  \\  hicli  wer^ 
always  entertained  of  him,  the  first,  that  he  died  at  Stamford^ 
and  the  second,  that  he  wrote  the  '  baok  of  hiintingj  com-  . 
tnonly  ascribed  to  Turbervile.  The  third  verse,  in  Mr, 
Chalmerses  reprint  of  the  tract,  is  so  uiiinlelligible,  that  he 
^ajs  in  a  note,  *  1  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in  tramcribing 
this  line.  C*  .Could  not  the  original  have  been  referred  to, 
in  order  lo  correct  it,  then  ?  /  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking  this  large  work 
a  fai!ute;  since  he  who  looks  to  find  every  ihing  in  it  that  is 
valuable  of  English  poetry,  will  be  equally  disappointed  with 
him,  who  expects  it  to  exclude  ^very  unworth}f  pbelu  Tlie 
omission  of  Sack vi lie,  is  a  sad  piece  of  remissness,  at  start- 
ing ;  and  of  many  of  the  obsolete  poets,  judicious  selections 
would  have  enabled  Mr.  Chalmers  to  have  introduced  us  to 
more  poets,  and  consequently  to  a  wider  aequaintartce  witli 
the  history  of  poetry.  Of  the  really  good  poets,  we  havfe 
some  objection,  in  a  work  like  this,  to  c^i^t rated  editions. 
We  are  extremely  sorry  that  a  book  of  this  ^lagnUude  3houl|^ 
not  meet  o'itir  views  more  exactly,  since  we  cannot,  for  some 
time  to  come,  look  forward  to  its  being  improved : 

^  WiC'weep  the  «Kiore»  because  we  weep  in  fai^/ 

but  we  tTMst  tlif{  day  wiU  ^1^11  cooxcj  vh«n  the  corj^u^  o^^^^f^ 
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liyh  poetry  sh^U  ^U  injto  the  hands  of  an  abler  editor- tfaab 
Mr.  Chalmers. 

Time  alone  can  d^ide  with  what  accuracy  the  press^cor*' 
rectors  of  this  work  have  executed  their  task ;  we  know  that 
the  gentleman  who  performed  this  office  for  the  volume  con^ 
taining  Chaucer,  has  an  accurate  eye ;  but,  in  our  hasty  glance 
over  some  of  the  other  volumes^  we  have  noticed  several 
errors  of  the  "press. 

Art.  V» — Lectures  on  Painting,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts;  zdth  a  Letter  on^he  Propas^iybr  a 
public  memorial  of  the  Navcd  Glory  of  Great  Britain. 
By  the  late  Johi  Opie,  Esq.  Professor  in  Painting  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Alemoir 
by  Mrs.  Opie,  and  other  accounts  of  Mr.  Opie's  Talents 
and  Character.     1809*     Lpi^man.  and  Co. 

TO  some  minds  it  is  an  advantage  jto  w:quire  an  art  uttcon-*" 
strained  by  the  prejudices  of  a  teacher.  A  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  former  masters  undoubtedly  clears  «  way  for 
the  student^  and  their  acc«tt>ulated  experience  renders  his 
progress  more  easy  and  more  certain.  At  the  same  time, 
this  smooth  road  to  information  operates  against  a  spirit  of 
inquiry^  and  induces  hijin  to  acquiesce  in  a  syatem  which  iskaj 
be  very  far  from  the  best.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  th« 
principles  of  earlier  artists  are  not  worth  the  4roubIe  of  in^ 
quiring  after ;  but  that  they  are  better  learned  by  examination 
than  by  pnecept. 

(t  will  occur  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
painting,  how  very  few  artists  havie  acquired  the  first  rank  in 
their  profession  who  have  UQt  deserted  the  track  into  which 
they  were  introduced  by  their  masters-^and  it  becomes  rather 
a  matter  of  astonislimfnt  that  [iny  <!>ne  who  has  patiently  worn 
'  their  trammels  should  havi^  .arrived  at  a  moderate  d^ee  of 
excellence  than  that  many  who  liave  struggled  through  .thp 
difficulties  of  the  art  withont  any,  or  with  incprnpel^eni  assist- 
ancej  should  ^e  distu^Mfshed  by  a  forcible  and  ori^ial 
ftyie.  - 

We  venture  to  lay  it  do^  as  an  axiom^  that  the  painter^ 
the  statuaryi  or,  we  arQ.UPt  «fraid  of  adding,  the  poet,  Avho 

forsu^  any  style  io  prefere^cie  to  that^  to  which  he  is  led  ^by 
is  own  id#a  of  perfectioaj  will  never  prodace  .any  *tbii)|; 
iHforthy  of  immortality.  Who  can  pass  through  a  gallery  erf 
pictures  without  adi|»iring  the  l^ii^ty , of .  nature  in  ll^  uih 
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Umited  variety  of  style  and  subject,  in  which  a  reflecting 
observer  may  read  the  mind  of  each  individual  ajlist;  and 
acknowledging  how  insipid  and  moiiotonous  such  a  collection 
iroald  have  been,  liad  every  painter  adhered  to  one  standard 
of  excellence,  though  that  were  the  nio^  engaging. 

People  wo«»der  when  uneducated  men  burst  forth  upon 
tlie  world  with  a  display  of  lalent  wfeich  obscured  the  lustre 
of  their  most  learned  contemporaries,  not  considering  that 
nothing  but  a  most  powerful  gehius  can  force  its  way  through 
the  >  res  aitgudta  dami/  and  over  that  barrier  which  impotence 
and  pride  have  placed  betwejsn  the  man  of  obscure  birth  and 
public  favour.  When 'such' a  man  has  once  emerged,  the 
difficulty  is  overcome,  ahd  those  who  had  not  virtue  enough 
to  lend  a  hand  to  raise  him  from  obscurity,  are  proud  to  be 
ranked  among  the  patrons  of  aspiring  merit;  and  justly  think, 
that  their  character  derives  a  reflected  lustre  from  the  fame 
of  the  man  whom  they  protect. 

When  Mr.  Opie  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  considered,  as  he  was  wont  to  observe,  as  a  sort 
of  painting  Chatterton :  too  nnach,  hoyiever,  was  expected 
from  this  youthful  adventui-er,  and  after  having  excited  un- 
reasonable astonishment,  he  began  to  sink  into  undeserved  ob- 
sciirity.  It  is  more  difficult  to  recover  the  applause  of  man- 
kind than  to  gain  k,  and  it  was  only  by  unremitting  attention 
and  industry  that  his  talents  a  sec(^d  time  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  realised  the  expectations  which  » 
few  men  of  taste  and  sedate  judgment,*  had  iudulged  from  the 
promise  of  his  youth.  • 

In  a  short  and  affectionate  memoir  of  bef  deceased  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Opie  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  her  knowledge 
that  his  lectures  were  entirely  the  production  Of  his  own  pen. 
There  arc  certainly  n^any  narrow-minded  people,  who  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  an  artist  can  only  think  with  his  pencil  in 
fiis  hand,  and<  is  unable  to  arrange  his  ideas  ei^cept  upon 
canvass  ;  but  we  wonder  that  Mts.*  Gpie  shbuld  judge  them 
and  their  absurdities  worth  her  notice.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history" of  the;  arts,  and  with  the  literary 
productions  of  its  professors,  need  not)  be  informed  that  their 
aodcty  and  conversation^  have  been  ;cdurted  by  princes  and 
learned  men  of  all  ages;  and,'as  authors,  they  have  aflForded 
examples  of  every  excellence  in*fetyle  and  composition.  It  is 
not  our  inlention  to  wound  the  sensibiHty  of  this  Jlmiable 
lady,  when  we  remark  that  she  has  said  too  much  in  praise  o( 
Mr.  Opie.  Not  4nore  ttein  he  deserves— but  more  than  wa» 
necessary,  ^aiid  much  more  than  the  world  will  feel  interested 
in  readings  or  is  consist^  With  the^dignk^  of  his  cbanrcteH 
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"We^iillude  particularly  to  the  repetition  of  compliraents  paid 
to  his  abilities  and  understanding.  The  pubiio  ought  not  to 
form  then* opinion  of  merit  from. the  diction  of  Mr.Tooke 
or  Mrs.  Siddons;  and  Mr.  Opie  was  not  so  obscure' an  in* 
dividual,  nor  his  talents  so  ill  apprettated,  as  to  require  such 
a  passport  to  their  esteem.  Every  man  who  has  succeeded 
m  a  very  moderate  degree  in  any  attainment,  hajs  had  hand-n 
some  things  said  of  him  ;  and  might,  if  that  were  a  criterion, 
imagine  himself  an  extraardinaryj)ersonage.  But  Mr.  Opie's 
fame  is  built  on  an  immoveable  foundation,  it  is  the  offspring 
of  great  talents  united  with  great  energy,  and  will  live  as 
Ions  as  \vell  cultivated  genius  ^all  continue  to  claim  respect 

The  author  of  this  interesting  memoir  (interesting  to  us, 
though*  probably  not  generally  so)  was,  it  seems,  afraid  that 
part  of  the  wreatii  which  adorns  his  brows,  might  be  con-/ 
sid^red  as  transferred  from  her  own.  Being  too  generous  to 
receive  Bny  applause  to  which  she  has  not  a  just  claim,  and 
too  much  interested  iti  the  celebrity ^of  the  man  whofti  she 
'  respected  and  loved,'  she  has  been  more  anxious  than  was 
necessary  to  prove  him  capable  of  that  literary  eminence 
^vhich  the  prejudiced  part  of  mankind  were  unwilling  to  at- 
tribute solely  to  hin^self.  '  * 

The  observations  of  some  of  his  brother  artists,  and  of 
olheif  friends,';. which,  succeed  the  '  memoir,'  only  confirm 
what  w^  already  believed »of  his  character  and  professional 
excellence.'        . 

It  is  well  kinovirn  that  Mr.  Opie  succeeded'  to  the,  chair  of 
professor  of  painting,  yj^cated  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Fuseli  to  another  acaqemical  office ;  and  that  the  four  dis- 
courses which  are  the  Subjects  of 'our  animadversions,  were 
delivered  in  conforinity  with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors. 

The  first  lecture  commences  with  a  shqrt  account  of  the 
antiquity  of  painting;  and  after  discussing  the  terms  ^  nature/ 
Hbeauty,*  J  though  without  pretenditig  to  eettle  the  various 
opinions  which^  exist  in  regard  to  thean  extent^  and  legitimate 
application ;  the  antiior  attacks  the  extraordinary  doctrine, 
held  by  some,  that  the  grand  style  of  painting  is  inconsistent 
with  good  colouring.  This  idea  has.  r^ei^d.  an  imaginary 
sanction  from  some  of  the  remarks  of  Sir  Ji  Reynolds.  He, 
in  fact,  affirms  no  such  thing,  though*  he  hesitates  in  giving 
the  Opinion  a'd&ided,  conitrtidiction**'  Mr^  Opie  keeps  no 
terms  with  this  absurd  fancy. 


♦  Note  54  on  Du  Fresnoy  au(j[  elsewhere.    R, 
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'How  colouring?  and  effect  may  and  otigpht  tabemanaged»  W 
^iliven.  form,  and  to  invigorate  «entiment  and  expression,  I  can 
readily  comprehend,  and,  I  hope  demonstrate ;  but  wherein 
these  different  classes  of  excelfence  are  inconipartible  With  each 
othii^r  I  cootd  never  conceive:  nor  will  the  barren  coldness  oC 
David,  the  brick«-dast  oC  the  learned  Potwsin,  nor  tcven  the  dry- 
ness of  Raffaelle  himself,  ever  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  flesU 
of  heroes  is  less  like  fleslj  than  that  of  otl^er  men  ;  or  that  the 
surest  way  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  feelings, 
is  to  fatigue,  perplex,  and  disgust  the  organ  through  which  the 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind/    F.  18. 

Tills  excellent  observation  is  succeded  by  a  paragr^phy 
explaining  how  ideal  perfection  may  be  combined  witb  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  so  as  to  become  subservient  to  ihe 
highest  style  of  painting. 

Even  so  late  as  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Opie  found  himself 
almost  without  employment.  His  reputation  was  then  es- 
tablished, but  '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  i(nen;'  and 
till  feshion  seconded  public  conviction,  his  gedius  and  appli- 
cation were  unrewarded.  This  was  sufficient  to  oVcrtorn  a  less 
povverftil  mind,  and  the  melancholy  forebodings  which  he*thcn 
entertained,  remiiined  deeply  impresiTed  on  his*  memory,  and 
without  doubt  inspired  him  with  the  following  strticing  s^idress 
tf>  young  artists.  It  would  be  well  for  tfteraSclves  and  the 
publtc,  if  all  young  men  who  chbose  painting  as  a  pfbfe^ston, 
wera  obliged  to  read  it  every  morning.  A  very  large  propor-* 
tion  would  then  pursue  a  line  of  life  in  ^iH'KWi  tfiey  might' be 
useful  and  respectable ;  and  the  shop  windows  of  every  large 
Vnvn  would  no  longer  teem  with  blue  and  yellow  pictures 
most  mediauicalJv  piiinted,  and  (vve  cannot  refuse  Jtlie  ' per- 
former the  pruise  uf  judgment  and  modesty),  marked  witk 
iuost  jneclmnical  prices.       ■  "■  ^ 

*  Impressed  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment  with-  a  fdU  con-^ 
viction  of  the  difficulties  attendan\  on  the  practice  of  painting 
I  cannot  but  feel  it  also  my  duty  to  caittion  every  one  who  hears 
me^  against  entering  into  it  front  improper  mot ives,  and  witin 
ina^quate  views  of  the  subject ;  as  they  Will  thereby  opiy  run 
a  risque  of  entailing  misery  and  disgrace  on  themselves  and  their 
connexions  during  the  rest  of  their  lines.  Should  any  student 
tbjpr^ore  happen  to  be  present,  who  has  takeb  up  the  art  oa 
the  snppositioh  of  finding  it  an  easy  and  amusing  employment, 
any  one  who  has  been  sent  into  the  academy  by  bis  friends  oa 
the-  idea  that  he  may  cheaply^  aeqttti>e,  an  hoa^waUe  and  pve- 
fitable  profession-^any  one  who.  has  mistaket)  a  petty  kind  of 
imitative,  monkey  talent  for  genius— any  one  who  hopes  by  it 
to  get  rid  of  what  he  thinks  a  more  vulgar  or  disagreeable  situa* 
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Won,  to  escape  cotiflnement  aMhe  counter  or  the  desk^any  one 
xirged  tlaefely  by  vanity  or  interest,  or,  in  short,  impelled  by 
any  cotreideralion  but  a  rfeal  and  unconquerable  passion  for  ex- 
cellence; let'hiin  drop  it  at  once,  and  avoid  these  walls  and 
'c\'ery  thing  connected  with  them  as  he  irould  the  pestilence; 
for  if  h6  haVe  not -^ this  ufnquenchable  liking,  in  addition  to  all 
the  requisite*  above  endniei'atcd,  he  may  pine  in  indigence,  of 
sculk  through  life  as  a  hackney  likeness  taker,  a  copier,  a  draw* 
ing-master  or  pattern-drawer  to  young  ladies,  or  he  may  turn 
picture  cleaner,  and  he)p  time  to  destroy  excellencies  which  he 
Cannot  rival-^but  he  must  never  hope  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  a  painter/     P.  20. 

Our  limits  will  noilt'bdmit  the  insertion  of  the  whole  of 
4iis  friendly  cautioo^  the  remainder  of  which  is  not  in  any 
respect  iaferioir  to  |he*part  which  we  have  quoted. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  lecturer's  judgment  on  the 
subject  of  drawing ;  on  which  be  affirms  too  great  stress  has 
been  laid ;  that  is,  m  reference  to  the  other  component  parts 
of  a  picture^  ^<^hiaro  sciiro,  colouring  and  composition*' 
^  X  man/  (be  observes^ ,/  who  has  obtained  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  one  part>  will  not  like  to  become  a  child  in 
another;  he  will  ratUer'  p^tetid  to  despise  and  neglect^  than 
be  thought  incapabhe>  or  take  the  pains  necessary  to  conquer 
it.'  .    .    r 

AIl  this  is  very  pfofcahle,  but  the  contrary  evil  is  in  our 
opinion  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  delights  of  colouring  and 
icomposition  will  be  so  overpowering^  especially  to  k  youth  of 
a  strong  imagination  aad  enthusiastic  mind^  that  the  dry  and 
mechanical  exercise  of  'drawing  will  be  neglected  as  insipid 
and  tiretome,  and  it  is  not  Tikely  that  these  branches  of  study 
will  long*  be  cultivated  together.  We  entirely  subscribe  to 
ibe  sueeieeding  reni^ks  oa  drawing,  and  especially  admire  the 
authors  precautions  agaaost  a  vicioua  imitation  of  ancient 
atatuesi  His  criticism  dn  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
•(ihool  in  this  respect,  is  so  judicious,  ^at  we  caimot  refrain 
from  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  small  part  of  it. 
The  excellence  of  David  especially  has  been  so  much  ex* 
Aggerated  by  the  French,  and  mistaken  by  the  English,  that 
we  i^ccpnmend  the  lybole  most  strongly  ta  the  attention  of 
reaidersi 

'  It  seems,  indeed,  tol>e  tlie  fate  ^f  this  schpol  to  be  ever  in 
cxtrenies.  Formerty  they^were  tawdry  coxcombs;  now  they 
adflTeitt'  to  be  thte  plainest  quakets  in  art;  formerly  they  absurdly 
endeaVciired  to  invest  sculpture  in  all  the  rich  ornaments  of 
paintiftg;  now  they  are  for  shearing  paiuting  of  her  owa  ap^ 
proprii^te  beams/  and  reducing  her  to  the  hard  and  dry  mono* 
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tony,  of  .sculpture;  formerly  tbeir . figures  wer^  phscmecl  by 
i|>lfndNl  co1oiii%  bitried  under  huge  masses  of  ^orgequA  drapery, 
flying  in  aU  Jirtfiions,  and  lost  amid  Columjn^,  arCades^  and  all 
tinds  iif  pcmpotis  asid  misplaced  magnificence;  !no\f  th,ey  glue 
jtieir  d^aiH-Ties  ro  the  figure,  nasLe.lhe  hsfic  io  the  .liead.in^all  the 
lufiipiisli  tipflt^iiy  tif  (Coloured. plaster  ;,^a  lit  heir  fiii.|;WS  ^9.^  ^^Y^ 
iiubroitu  gmunJ,  and,  avoiding  every. fhing  lijieej^ct  and  pic- 
uirpsque  *'o:llpo^ition,  often  place  .them  in  a  iedious  row  frorn 
tnd  io  tndof  the  picture,  as  nearly  like  an-amique  bas-relief  as 

The  fir.st*  lecture  concludes  with  a'^hort  notrce  of  the  re- 
vival of  painting  in  Italy,  and  with  most  inaslerly  characters 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  (Vl.  Angelo  Bikottarori,  dnd  RaiFaelle. 

In  the  work  befone  «s  there  is  so' ^ ranch  to^>admife  *nd  sa 
little  to  ce^wure,  that  oiir  office  seertlsf  t»^all  tipon  os  merdj' 
to  enumerate  the  contents,  to  notice  sortife  of  the  most  striking 
observations,  and  to  point  oiit  a  fevr  pa ssa|^€s  vthich  in  our 
opimdn  indicate  error  in  judgment^  of-M^^t  of  reflection.     ^    - 

The  second  lecture  treats  of  inveYition.  MV.  Opie  claims 
the  privilege  of  the  poet,  for  hi»  &vt,  jn  its  greatest  extent. 

« Such  therefore  as  is  his^uhjfiH,  $uoh  must  be  the  artist's 
manner  of  treating  it,  and  sy^ii  jiisjc^ice  of  ^ccon^panirarnts. 
His  back  ground  and  every  object  in  his  com'position,  animate 
or  ininimale,  must  all  belong  tp  on^  ai^pther^  and -point  to  the 
eauje  end  ;  and  under  ihcse  restriction^  be  tramples  with  impur 
nity  oil  all  vuli^ar  DoUntls,  and  scruples  not  on  great  occasipng. 
to  press  the  elements  into  his  servicp,  or  even  to  calFih  the  aiq 
vf  imaginary  beiri|^s'and  supernatural.  &g^hcy,  to  heigihtcn  the 
terrors  of  his  scene,  and,  ndoie  perfectly  ^effect  his  purpose/ 
E-7-*.  .  ,    •..      ^  ^.    .    '  .. 

Though  we  readily  admit  the  exercise  of  this  licence  wher6 
it  is  introduced  with  propiiety,  itn^  i^'  essential  to;  a  strikirig 
eflfect,  we  cannot  concede*.thataigobli»  in  a  picture  is,  like  a 
goblin  of  the  earth,  tk)^bQ  cfoiiju^ ;ed  up  (or  'no  purpose  in  th« 
MX)rldr  except'  to-  frightiidn^ 'women  €ind  cbiidreo.  '  -Wo  are 
indeed  surprised  that  die  demon  ib  Sir  J^  Reynolds's  exquisite 
painting  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beadfort  shptild  iinc}  a 
cliampion  in.  .the^  strong  and' -reflettifi^'  mind  of  Mr,  Opie. 
Were  ils  mtroduction  defended  by  him  as  a  m^re  matt^  of  ~ 
^ii?.,'!j  \^e,  siiould  hesitate  to  oppose  ^ai^  o|)iniou  so  muclj  /e-* 
spec t till  But  he  call y  it  a  '^  peces^arji  expedlei^)^^  to  ii>|c)rra 
the  3  pc<;  tat  or  tliat  (he  dying,  man's ,  sutteqiigs  are  qot  mer^y 
the  pimgs  o,t'  .death  J  bui  that  'his  s^cjny '.proceeds  irom.lbos^ 
dajfgt^rs  of  ^htj  mind,  the  ovexwi^elming  horrors  .of  ^giiiitj 
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N  and  an  awakened  conscience/    On  this  ground  then  Vf^  are 
at  issue  with  him. 

Every  one  who  sees  the  picture  either  is  acquainted  with 
Shakspeare's  history  gf  its  subject,  or  is  not.  A  main  who 
has  read  the  stofy  receives  no  new.  information  from  the  ia-' 
troduction  of  the  fiend,  but  probably  feels  a  doubt  whether 
he  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  scene.  An  ignorant  maa 
i^  not  assisted  by  it,  for  he  must  hear  the  story  before  be  can 
understand  the  picture.  It  creates'  confusion  where  every 
thing  was  clear  and  appropriate ;  and  violates  that  excellent 
rule  of  Horace,  by  the  interference  of  a  preternatural  being 
where  no  such_agent  was  wanted. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  that  Sir  Joshua,  having  given 
hia  principal  %ure  an  expression  of  agony  almost  more  than 
human,  availed  hii;nself  of  the  countenance  of  an  imaginary 
being,  whose  diabolical,  features  mjgbt  by  contrast,  restore 
tlie  distorted  cardinal  t<>  the  race  of  mortals.  This  supp3^ 
si tion  would  be  confuted  or  established  by.  the  production  of 
the  original  sketchy  if  it  be  in  existence.  We  have  treated 
this  subject  rather  at  large,  because  it  has  been  long  undei' 
jpublic  discussion ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  in- 
trusion of  this  infernal  being,  into  one  of  the  president's  finest 
pictures,  to  the  necessity*  of  the  painter,  rather  than  to  his 
perversion  of  judgment,  We^  cannot  believe  (however  we 
may  admire  Mr,  Opie's  generous  concern  for  the  reputation 
of  a  brother  artist),  that  '  this  most  poetical  incident/  'will 
be  felt  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm  in  a  more  advanced  and 
liberal  stage  of  criticism.'     P.  76. 

The  author's  comments  on  the  cartoons  of  Raffaelle  are 
Tery  lesaluable.  The  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  boat 
in  die  Miraculous  Draiight  of  Fishes  has  long  afforded  petty 
connoisseurs  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  knowledge ; 
and  of  exulting  over  the  inadvertency  of  '  poor  Raffadle. 
Hichaidson  has  defended  this  ini^opriety,  by  observing  that 
if  the  boat  had  l^en  of  its  proper  did^ensions,  it  would  have 
filled  the  picture.  Mr.  Opie,  more  ingenibiis,  will  not  allow 
tbi3  error  to  be  converted  into  a  proof  of  skill,  for  die  evilj^ 
be  remarks, 

J  might  bave  been  easily  avoided  two  ways ;  first  by  not  brino:ing 

*be  whole  of  the  boat  into  the  picture  ;  and  siecondly,  which 

would  faavel>een  the  most  masterly,  by  giving  a  fore  shortened 

▼lew  of  it,  in  which  case  it  would  have  appeared  of  the  proper 


♦  Of  course  we  mean  necessary,  only  to  the  Expression  of  the  ctrdinal*^ 
features.    R. 

CaiT.  Re?,  Vol.  81,  December,  1810»  C  c 
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capacity,  wiibotrt  occupying  more  space  on  the  canvas  than  ic 
does  at  present.* 

He  continues^ 

•This and  a  few  otber  triflinf»  errors,  strcli  as  his  makings 
house  on  fire  in  the  back-ground  of  one  cartoon,  and  the  intro^ 
duction  of  a  naked  child  in  the  fore  ground  of  another,  may  be 
mentioned,  not  as  (jetracting  any  thing  from  the  superlative 
merits  of  Uaflfaelle,  against  which,  had  they  been  ten  times 
more  numerous,  they'would  be  but  as  dust  in  Hie  balance,  but 
merely  to  shew,  that  no  aiUhority,  however  gigantic,  ought  to  be 
made  a  cover  to  negligence,  or  a  sanction  to  impropriety/ 
p.  88. 

Tlie  want  of  encouragement  which  British  artists  expe- 
rience has  given  rise  to  some  seyerfe  and  not  unmerited  ani- 
madversions on  public  patronage,  whi(*  form  the  exordium  of 
the  third  lecture.  We  cannot  resist  tlie  temptation  of  giving 
the  reader  a  few  of  the  concluding  Hues  of  this  efoquenC 
remonstrance,  especially  as  they  relate  to  Barry,  whose  ad- 
mirable works  are  now  before  us. 

'Barry^who,  scorviing  t©  prostitute  his  taknts  to  por- 
traiture or  paper  stainingv  was  ncce^sitiated,  after  the  most  un- 
paralleled exertions*  and  more  than  monastic  privations,  to  ac* 
cept  of  charitable  contribution,  and  at  last  received  his  death-  ' 
stroke  at  a  six-penny  ordinary  I  It  may  however  afford  some 
consolation  and  some  hope^  to  observe,  that  thCpublic  felt  for 
Barry,  that  they  acknowledged  hb  abrhties ;  subscribed  readily 
to  his  necessities,  aud  at  least 

*'  Help  to  bury  whom  they  helped  to  starve.^    P.  97. 

The  professor  is  ptirticularly  happy  and  original  in  tr^ting 
of  chiaro  scitro ;  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  he  eminently 
<3xcelled  in  it.  We  are,  itotv^ithstanding,  .inclined  to  lean 
rather  to  the  opinion  of  S\r  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the  subject 
of  deception  in  paintings  than  to  subscribe  implicilly  to  the 
praise  which  he  bestows  on  the  portrait  of  Alexander  by 
Apelles,  because  '  the  fingers  aeem  to  shoot  forward,  and 
the  thunder  to  be  out  of  the  picture.'  If  our  memory  does 
not  deceive  us.  Sir  J.  Reynolds  cautions  a  young  artist  against 
too  great  a  fondness  for  deception,  as  the  easiest  attoinmenr 
of  the  art,  and  particularly  captivating  to  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar.  We  do  not  mean  to  set  up  the  opinioa  of  tlib great 
painter  as  a  law ;  hut  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  cats,  loaves, 
knives,  bottles,  and  cheeses,  which  they  have  met  with  in 
cottages  and  public-houses,  so  naturally  represented,  as  at  a 
small  distsmce  to  appear  realities.     Mr-Opie's  closing  se* 
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nfgrk  ort  this  account  of  Pliny's,  is  the  only  instance  of 
empty  declamation  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  perusal  of 
the  work.     It  is  unlike  himself. 

*  This  passage  is  too  striking  to  need  a  comment.  What  more 
could  we  say  of  the  finest  examples  of  modern  art  ?  What  more 
could  we  expect  from  the  pencil  even  of  Rimbrandt  or  of 
Reynolds  !^ 

'  It  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  author  is  here  engaged 
in  proving  the  universal  excellence  of  the  ancient  painters^ 
and  not  in  recommending  deception  as  a  high  attainment> 
though  he  certainjy  infers  as  much. 

A  lumipous  account  of  the  continental  schools  renders  this 
lecture  very  interesting  and  very  valuable.  The  Bolognese 
school  endeavoured  to  unite  in  their  works  the  various  ex- 
cellences  of  all  the  others.  Though  the  Carraccis'  did  not , 
entirely  succeed  in  their  attempt,  the  author  thinks  this  union 
no  impossibility. 

*  Cin  it  be  supposed/  he  observes,  '  that  the  hours  leadinor 
out  the  horses  of  the  sun,  painted  by  Julio  Romano,  would  have 
been  less  poetical  and  celestial  had  they  possessed  more  harmony^ . 
iTTilliancy,  aad  truth  of  colouring  ?  Yet  this  has  been  supposed, 
and  by  a  writer  whose  name  I  revere,  and  whose  works  will  be 
an  hoBour  to  this  country  as  long  as  taste  and  geniu^  continue 
to  attract  admiration/ 

We  question  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It  alludes 
to  an  opinioii,  >fhich,  as  \ye  have  before  remarked,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  beeA  entertained  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  and  refers 
to  the  following  passage  ; 

'  *  In  heroic  subjects  it  will  not  I  hope  appear  too  great  a  re- 
finement of  criticism  to  say,  that  the  want  of  naturalness  or 
deception  of  the  art,  which  gives  to  an  inferior  style  its  whole 
value  is  no  material  disadvantage  :  The  hours,  for  instance/  &c. 

Then  follows  the  observation  to  which  Mr.  Opie  alludes, 
atnd  afterwards  this  qualifying  acknowledgment. 

p^  In  these  things,  however,  I  admit  there  will  always  be  a 
degree  of  uncertainty.  Who  knows  that  Julio  Romano,  if  he 
had  possessed  the  art  and  practice  of  colouring  like  Rubens, 
would  not  have  given  it  some  taste  of  poetical  grandeur  not  yet 
attained  to?'     Note  54  to  Du  Fres. 

It  s^ms  to  us,  from  this  conclusion,  that  the  writer  did 
Hot  really  entertain  ai  conviction  that  good  colouring  was  in- 
compatible with  the  grand  style,  but  that  bis  mbiwas  £biC' 
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tuating  on  t|ie  subject,  and  that  ^e  considered  it  as  .a  matttf 
of  doubt  and  speculation^ 

We  have  arrived  almost  at  (he  limit?  \vhic|i  we  had  prer 
scribed  to  ourselves  in  this  article,  without  noticing  one  half 
©f  the  most  striking  pages  between  which  we  liad  placed  our 
fiapers  of  reference.  The  fourth  lecture,  ion  colouring,  i* 
equal  to  atiy  bf  the  former,  and  abounds  tvith  instances  of 
judicious  criticism,  and  with  the  most  refined  distinctions. 
The  characteristics  of  the  styles  of  Titian*  and  Rubens  are 
drawn  with  a  delicate  and  powerful  hand,  but  in  the  account 
of  the  Flemish  artist  we  were  surprised  ^ata  great  deal  of 
unacknowledged  quolation(  i>ot  verbal  but  nearly  so),  from  th© 
*  Character  of  JRubens/  by.  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  What  make9 
it  more  remarkable,  i»,  that  some  of  it  is  referred  to  the 
original  author  y  we  should  suspect  some  mistake  from  the 
inadvertency  i)f  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  lectures  for 
the  press.  Mr.  Opje  was  too  honourable,  too  proud,  and 
too  rich  in  talent,  to  seek,  or  to  need,  reputation  by  appro- 

Eriating  to  himself  the  works  of  any  man.  And,  had  he  not 
een  so,  all  attempts  at  concealmei^t  would  have  been  fruit* 
less,  delivered  as  those  lectures  were,  before  tboae  wtio  must 
almost  have  knowor  Sir  Joshua^s  works  by  heart.  ^ 

We  have  read  this  publication  with  deKght,  Mid  we  had 
almost  said  with  veneration.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
of  a  mind  working  into  itself,  disdaining  prejudice^  and  re- 
jecting error,  though  annexed  to  the  most  imposing  names  f 
^tid  yet,  too  conscious  of  its  own  dignity  to  turn  agaii^t^ 
com  man:  opinion  from  s^  dread  ^f  losing  Qie  reputation  of 
©riginalify. 

If  we  have  discovered  any  imperfections  in  these  lectures, 
it  must  be  allowed  they  are  insignificant  ones :  we  will  only 
obsierve>  in  ithe  author's  own  words,  that  eompured  with  their 
beauiies,  '  had  they  been  ten  times  mor^  imnierous^  they 
would  be  but  as  dust  intlie  balance.'  /     \ 


Art.  Vl.-^Illmtrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a  m^pfMr 
Cast  of  Insanity,  and  a  no  less  remarkable  Difference  tjg^ 
Medical  Opinion  ^developing  the  Nature  qf  Assailment, 
and  the  Manner  of  Working  Events ;  with  a  DesCripHou 
of  the  Tortures  experienced  bu  Bomb-Bursting^  .hoiHer^ 
i^rackins;,  and  Lengthening  tne  Brain;  emhe Wished  zeith  a 
curious  rlate.    By  John  Hasldm^  Sva.    liivington^  1 8  !0w 

THIS  curious  little  tract  is  the  o&pring  of  ^  »ngubr  eoi>- 
Iroversy,  which  b^  occupied,  the  attention  of  the  Count  9^, 
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ICing^s  Bendi  concerning  the  intellectnal  sanity  of  a  man  con- 
fined in  Bedlam,  of  the  name  of  James  Tilly  Matthews*. 
The  medical  offiqers  of.  the  hospital  of  course  considered  th^ 
man  to  be  a  lunatic,  nor  could  they  have  any  other  motive  for 
continuing  his  detehtion.  The  t^latives  of  the  man,  and  the 
officet's  of  his  parish  considered  him  to  be  recovered ;  and 
demanded  his  release.  To  support  their  demand,  they  em- 
ployed two  physicians,  Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Birkbeck>  who ' 
made  affidavits,  that  they  thought  the  man  to  be  of  sound  mind. 
This  step  was  somewhat  hardy,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
of  persons  so  well  versed  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

'  But  aware,'  says  Mr.  Haslam,  '  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  suspecting  that  copious  experience,  which  sheds 
the  blessings  of  light  upon  others,  might  have  kept  them  in  the  « 
dark:  perhaps  startled  a|t  the  powerful  talents,  extensive  leaming^, 
and  subtile  penetration  which  had  recorded  in  the  faqe  of  day 
the  sanity^  of  a  man  whom  they  considered  as  art  incurable  la* 
natic:  and  flmchina^  at  an  oath  contradictory  of  such  high  tes- 
timony, the  medical  officers  prudently  referred  the  determination 
pf  the  case  to  the  constituted  and  best  authorities  in  the  kingdom.^ 

These  authorities  were  the  comnMssioners  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  for  visiting  private  mad- houses,  via.  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  and  Drs.  Budd,  Ainsley,  Haworth,  and  Lambe;  Dr. 
Powell,  secretary  to  the  commissioners;  Dr.  Robert  Willis, 
«on  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Willis; and  Dr.  Simmons,  physician 
to  St.  Luke's  hospital.  These  gentlemen  mianin^ously  pro- 
nounced ^  the  patient  to  be  in  a  most  deranged  state  of  intel- 
lect, and  wholly  unfit  to  be  at  large.'  Under  the  weight  of 
'  these  combined  opinions,  the  court,  we  believe,  (for  Mr. 
Haslam  has  neglected  to  inform  us  of  the  fact),  decided  that 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  were  justified  in  die  d|&tentioii 
of  the   patient. 

Such  is  the  history.^.  It  having  become  an  dFair  of  consi- 
derable notoriety,  Mr.  Haslam  has  chosen  to  detail  the  pe<^ 
cnliar  extravagances  of  this  man's  conceptions  and  ideas.  They 
certainly  excite  some  surprise,  that  there  shouJd  have  been  any 
question  upOn  the  real  state  of  his  intellect;  and  teach  a  useful 
and  somewhat  humiliating  lesson  on  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgment,  and  the  uncertain  evidence  afforded  by  human  tes- 
timony. Mr.  Haslam  has  animadverted  with  considerable 
leverity  (couched  under  a  strain  of  irony),  on  the  conduct  of 
the  two  physicians,  whose  opinions  were  in  opposition  to  his 
own*  But  we  see  no  reason  to  impute  th^ir  conduct  to 
corrupt  or  improper  motives,  and  as  the  man  had  deceived 
l^eJtK^n^ent.^if  iui|>rQfcst8ioqal  obs^vera  ^li^  rdatiresand 
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ihe  parish  officers),  it  is  but  candid  to  suppose  tltat  it  required 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  particular  train  <^  the  patient's 
ideas,  in  order  to  detect  his  hallucinations.  It  would  aeem 
that  on  these  points  these  two  gentleuien  were  in  the  dark. 
They  did  not  touch  the  proper  key;  and  failed,  therefore  to 
produce  the  sound,  which  disclosed  the  imperfection  of  the 
instrument.  • 

It  falls  to  our  lot  to  read  nonsense  enough.  But  we  have 
not  frequent  opportunities  of  producing  specimens  of  absolute 
insanity.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  an 
example  of  this  nature.  We  shall  select  the  following,  which. 
Mr.  Uaslaoi  informs  U9  is  the  composition  of  the  lunatic 
himself. 

'  The  assassins  opened  themselves  by  their  voices  to  me  about 
Michaelmas,  1798,  and  for  several  years  called  their  infamies, 
working  feats  of  anns,  but  seldom  using  the  term  Event  working  : 
though,  after  four  or  five  years,  when  I,  by  perseverance,  had 
beat  them  out  of  their  insolence  of  assumption,  (for  they  as- 
sumed ^le  right  of  interfering  with  every  body  having  heraldic 
bearings  particularly,  and  for  this  pail  of  their  villanies  called 
themselves  the  efficient  persons  to  all  those  having  titles  to  colleges 
of  arms),  and  by  such  titles  also  they  used  the  term  event-working 
for  their  actions.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  define  fully  any  regular 
instance  of  such,  their  called  event- working,  because  they  in 
every  thing  introduced  the  names  of  some,  or  other  personages, 
|is  concerned  therewith,  but  who  certainly,  were  nqt  only  ignor 
fant  of  their  very  existence,  but  more  or  less  victims  to  their 
abominatiops.  However,  to  shew  what  the  pature  of  such  event- 
forking  is,  namely,  how  infamoup  hun^an  beings,  making  a  pro« 
Session  of  pneumatic  chymistry,  and  pneumatic  magnetism,  hire 
themselves  ^s  spies;  and  by  impregnating  persons,  singled  out 
by- them  as  objects  for  interfering  with,  obtaining  their  secrets, 
actuating  them  in  various  ways,  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  as 
well  as  they  can,  to  model  their  conduct,  ideas,  or  measures  to 
favour  the  ends  of  assassin  spies  or  event-workers,  or  their  em- 
ployers, &c,  in  bringing  about  which  ends  they  someti^ies  are 
ye^rs  and  many  years,  varying  from  mode  to  mode  from  stra-r 
tagem  to  stratagem,  and  sometimes  partially  fail  at  last,  ac- 
cording tQ  the  difBculty  of  getting  near  the  object  to  operate 
vpon,  the  strength  of  such  persons  nerves,  brain,  and  personal 
affections,  as  well  as  nature  of  soul,  &c.  &c.  The  following, 
divested  of  their  offensive  introductions  paay  suffice,  being  a  few 
Instances  out  of  numberless  events. 

^  While  I  was  detained  in  Paris  by  the  then  existing  French 

fovernment,  during  the  years  1793-4-5,  and  beginning  of  179^, 
had  even  in  the  early  part  thereof,  sufficient  information,  to  be 
certain  that  a  regular  plan  existed,  and  was  furthering  by  persons 
m  f^fai^cei  confiecte(l  with  person^  in  En^landj  asifieH  fo|f  sue* 
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rendering  to  thelfrench  every  secret  of  the  British  governtoent, 
as  for  the  republicanizing  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  parti- 
cularly for  disorganizing  the  British  navy,  to  create  such  a' con* 
fusion  therein  as  to  admit  the  French  armaments  to  move 
without  danger. 

'  My  sentiments  having  been  resolutely  hostile  to  every  such 
plan,  idea,  and  person  assisting  therein,  proved,  (as  the  assassins 
have  ever  avowed),  the  real  cause  of  my  having  hacl  gens  d'armes 
placed  with  me  to  prevent  my  return,  and  their  having  by  such 
magnetic  means  of  v'orkers  in  Paris  ascertained,  thatuiy  said 
sentiments  were  so  determined  for  the  counleracting  such  plans, 
as  well  as  others  more  dreadful  in  their  nature,  that  I  should  per-^* 
severe  even  to  the  loss  of  my  life  in  my  efforts  to  expose  them. 
They  have  even  avowed  also :  that  my  having  immediately  on 
ujy  retui;n  set  about  exposing  the  quoted  infamies,  occasioned  a 
magnetic  spy  to  be  appointed  from  each  gang  of  event-workers 
in  London,  specially  to  watch  and  circumvent  me:  for  that  the 
chiefs  of  such  gangs  were  the  real  persons  who  were  cloked  under 
certain  names  and  titles  used  in  the  information  given  me,  and 
tvhich  I  have  for  years  found  such  vile  spy-traitor-assassins  called 
by  among  their  fraternity/ 

Our  readers  will  see  that  the  strange  terms  in  Mr.  Haslam^s 
title  page^  assaiiment,  event-working,  bomb-bursting,  &c.  are 
coinages  of  the  brain  of  this  poor  lunatic*  If  this  circum- 
stance be  not  understood>  the  acute  and  intelligent  writer  of 
this  p^vniplilet  runs  some  risk  of  being  suspected  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  inquisitions  of  Uie  conclave  of  doctors  assembled 
on    this  occasion* 


Art.  VII. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Poetic  Licence.  Bj/  N.  J.  Vigors,  Jan.  Esq,  London, 
Mackinlay,  1810,  pp.  388,  8vo.      . 

THE  boundaries  of  poetic  licence,  though  often  the  object 
of  discussion,  have  still  been  left  vague  and  iiidefintte.  Poets 
themselves  are  usually  unwilling  to  circumscribe  their  ovvp 
privileges,  and  critics,  who  have  attempted  it,  have  either  not 
explamed  their  precepts  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  or  have 
not  supported  them  by  such  cogent  reasons  as  to  force  con- 
viction and  to  produce  obedience.  The  line  indeed,  where 
poetic  licence  ought  to  end,  must  be  rather  fugitive  and  transient. 
Like  that  of  the  sensible  horizon,  it  will  often  elude  our  grasp 
and  recede  as  weNapproach.  We  know  when  poets  become 
extravagant  apd  absurd,  but  it  is  difficult  previously  to  define 
\yhat  are  the  precise  copstituew^s  of  jil^surdity  and  extravagancy 
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or  vihere  they  begin  and  end.  Those  sentiments  or  that 
language  \Vhicti  may  be  turgid  or  absurd  in  one  state  of  ratnd, 
may  be  perfectly  natural  in  another.  The  rules  6f  taste  are 
founded  on  the  deductions  of  ^good  sense^  and  harmonize 
vfiih  the  general  feelings  of  mankind,  but  still  ft  is  almost 
impossible  to  circumscribe  them  within  the  distinct  boundaries 
of  geometrical    truth. 

Poetry  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  an  ideal  world,  a«<l 
often  more  fair  and  beautiful  than  what  we  find  in  the  material 
universe.  The  poet  communicates  to  his  objects  a  higher 
-charm  than  they  possess  in  reaUty.  He  raises  up  moral  and 
intellectual  agents  of  higher  faculties  and  greater  perfec- 
tions than  they  ever  possessed  in  this  mortal  coil. 

^  The  power  of  a  poet  over  his  materials/  says  Mr.  Vigors, 
^  is  nothing  less  than  enchantment.'  He  can  transfer  the  pro- 
perties of  one  object  to  anolher*  He  can  personify  inani* 
mate  substances,  or  metaphysical  abstractions.  He  can  make 
the  dumb  speak,  and  the  blind  see.  He  can  give  sensation 
and  motion  to  t^e  [^rticles  of  stiif  and  torpid  nature.  All 
this  is  within  the  possibilities  of  poetical  effort ;  but  if  proba- 
bility be  grossly  violated,  or  those  congruities  be  disturbed, 
which  are  as  applicable  to  the  fictions  of  the  mind  as  to  the 
realities  of  nature,  the  poet,  instead  of  beauty,  will  produce 
fleformity,  and  instead  of  pleasure,  will  excite  disgust. 

Poets  are,  by  common  consent,  allowed  to  expatiate  in  the 
regions  of  fiction;  but,  even  in  exercising  the  magic  wand  of 
iiction,  the  poet  must  consider  himself  bound- in  a  great  mea* 
{;iire  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  analogies  of  nature  in  the 
external  wortd,  and  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable 
probability.  The  poet  may  form  a  ne\v  world  of  ideal  forms  ^ 
but  these  ideal  forms,  in  order  to  interest  the  attention  of  the 
reader  and  to  produce  a  pleasurable  effect,  must  not  only  to  a 
certain  extent  harmonize  with  each  other,  but  bear  a  sufficient 
resen>blance  to  those  in  the  material  wocid  to  render  them 
objects  of  ^sympathy. 

Wfiat  Ls'called  poetic  enthusiasm^  must,  as  far  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  absorb  the  attention,  to  engross  the  interest  of 
rational  beings,  and  to  carry  the  reader  alpng  with  it,  as  dowii 
^  torrent  of  delight,  which  at  once  overpowers  the  will  and 
the  affections,  be  kept  in  a  certain  degree  of  subordination  to 
the  rational  faculty,  or  it  becomes  poetic  madness,  and  the 
fnere  incoherent  raving  of  a  distempered  brain. 

poetry  would  soon  lose  its  power  of  enchantment,  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  cold  realities  of  life,  or'to  the  rigid  severity  of 
tmth.  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  fix  the  point  where  the  de* 
Vi2il}on  from  either  sbould  c^as^  ?    it  certajply  mast  OQt  prt* 
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ceed  till  all  resemblance  tb  the  physical  universe  or  to  actual 
verity  is  lost.  Verse  consftitutes  one  of  tlve  jnost  palpable 
marks  of  difference  between  poetry  and  prosfe.  But  verse  is 
no  licence.  It  is  fetters  rather  than  liberty.  The  licence  then 
must  principally  relate  to  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  th^ 
ideal  ingredients,  Or  the  creatictns  of  the  fancy  and  the  embel- 
lishnients  of  the  diction  which  may  be  introduced  without 
any  offensive  violation  of  probability,  or  without  outraging 
our  highest  cohceptions  of  possible  existence. 

The  poet  is  not  confined  to  the  straight  line  of  historical 
truth.  His  pourtraits  are  ofti^n  ^uch  as  are  not  foutid  in  the 
living  world.  -They  may  be  more  beautiful  or  deformed, 
more  elevated  or  abject;  but  sttU  they  become  faulty  when 
they  rush  into  irreconcileable  contradictions,  /amd  pass  as  it 
^ere  tlie  verge  of  conceivable  reality.  The  language  of 
poetiy^  particularly  of  the  higher  species,  is  not  such  as  is 
used  in  common  life ;  but  still  it  must  be  such  as  will  excite 
a  notion  of  fitness  by  itscongruity  with  the  subject ,  and  v^^ll 
thus  iiKrrease  the  pleasurable  effect  of  the  perusal.  -Our 
author  defines  poetic  licence  to  be  '  that  liberty  whereby  a 
poet,  in  order  to  render  his  compositions  more  striking^  de- 
viates from  what  is  considered  true  in  science/  The  author 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  clear,  if  he  had  said  that 
liberty,  whereby  a  poet  to  increase  the  pleasurable  effect  of 
his  compositions,  deviates  from  what  is  historically  or  physi- 
cally true*  '  To'render  his  compositions  more  striking/  is 
too*  vague  and  indefinite.  A  composition  may  be  ^  striking,* 
both  by  its  beduty  and  deformity.  But  the  great  object  of 
poetry  isi^to  please.  Even  instruction  is  subordinate  to  pleasui;e. 
Ah  far  as  mere  instruction  is  concerned,  this  can  never  bo 
effected  so  well  by  the  most  embellished  poetry,  as  by  the 
plainest  prose.  Prose  is  t\}e  most  proper  vehicle  for  con- 
veying tiuth  to  the  mind  or  for  increasing  intellectual  in* 
formation.  Butavhen  we  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  poem, 
•  we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  fiction  rather  than  instructed 
by  truth.  Amusement  is  our  main  object,  qpd  we  think  that 
poem  the  best  which  most  interests  the  attention,  or  by  the 
perusal  of  which  on  tile  whole  the  greatest  quantity  of  plea- 
sureable  sensation  is  produced.  Good  poetry  may,  and  often 
has  a  scientific  or  ethical  effect;  it  may  tend  to  augment  the 
€tock  of  knowledge  orof  worth;  and  when  this  intellectual  and 
ethicial  excellence  is  added  to  its  pleasureable  power,  it  cer- 
tainly augmefils  the  value  of  the  piece.  But  if  the  great,  in- 
deed the  greatest,  end  of  poetry  be  to  please,  that  end  must 
pot  be  sa<;rificed  to  s^cotid^r^  or  subordinate  considerations. 
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What  18  called  poetic  licence  therefore  must  be  principally 
circumscribed  by  its  tendency  to  increase  the  pleas  urestble 
efi'ect  of  the   composition.* 

Human  nature  affords  various  anomalies  or  individual 
exceptions  to  general  rules.  But  however  men  may  differ 
from  each  other,  tliey  all  accord  in  a  wish  to.be  pleased.  Not- 
withstanding particular  discrepanci^^  of  taste,  the  nature  of  iu- 
dividuals  has  so  many  common  properties  that  what  will  greatly 
please  one,  will  seldom  fail  to  please  many.  What  is  highly 
pteasingis  almost  always  generally  pleasing.  Hence  tlie  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  whicb  any 
particular  work  excites  in  the  average  of  individual  mindsf  is 
no  bad  test  of  the  excellences  or  defects  of  poetical  cooi- 

nilion.  The  rude  or  the  literate,  or  persons,  of  more  or 
;  cultivated  UMdei\^tandings,  are  delighted  even  to  rapturd 
by  the  masterly  representations  of  individual  and  of  general 
iiature,  w  hich  are  found  in  Shakspeare.     They  strike  forcibly 

«nd  almost  irresistibly  on   that  sympathetic  cord,  which  is 
placed  in  the  bosom  botli  of  tbe  peasant  and  the  sage. 

If  the  leading  object  of  poetry  be  to  please,  the  great  efforts 

,  of  tbe  poet  should  be  directed  to  that  end;   and   whatever 

.  harmonizes  with  it,  without  violating  propriety,  must  be  con-' 
sidered  within  the  boundaries  of  poetic  licence.  But  this 
licence  must  not  in  general  deviate  from  that^  verisimilitude 

.  which  is  necessary  to  the  interest  even  of  a  fiction.  What  in 
some  species  of  composition  is  improbiable  m  itself,  considered 
w  ith  respect  to  the  realities  of  the  external  world,  or  in  others 
is  incongruous  in  itself,  considered  with  respect  to  parts  of  the 
sanie  fiction,  will  b^  found  generally  displeasing;  or  to  outrage 

.  that  resepiblance  to  truth  of  which  the  poet  ought  never  to 
lose  sight  even  in  the  varied  combinations  and  forms  of  that 

.  ideal  world  which  his  fancy  creates.  Poetic  fiction  excites 
the  most  lively  interest,  or  works  with  the  most  potent  spell 
upon  the  imind,  where,  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy, 
tbe  appearance  of  truth  is  so  far  preserved  as  not  to  offer  any 
violence  to  belief,  while  the  impression  of  the  fiction  itself  is 

.  in  unison  with  the.general  feelings  of  our  nature. 

Mr.  Vigors  examines  poetic  licence  with  respect  to  tbe 
fable,  the  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the  diction.     In  com- 

.  mon  with  Aristotle,  he  regards  the  fable  as  the  most  con* 
siderable  part  of  thehigher  poetry;  aud  this  he  consicters  \9\3&i 


.  *  We  ottght  perhaps  te  fkmark,  that  the  highest  pleasure  which  poetrj 
can  impart*  is;  lisually  produced  by  those  subjects  \t^bich  are  capaUe  <^ 
tbe  greatest  ethical  effect. 
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rrspect  to  die  incidents,  and  '  their  structurewin  compositiQn.' 
Inchapter  1.  the  author  treats  'of  tlie  Historical  Epos/ 
lie  asks  ^  what  may  be  the  liberties  which  a  poet  is  perniitted 
to  take  with  the  truth  oF  ihe  incidents  on  which  he  founds  an 
Jiistorifcal   poem?'  or,  in  other  words,  *  how  fur  in  taking  any 
such  liberties  he  >vill  be  justified  by  poetic  licence.'     A  poet 
cannot  alter  the  incidents  which  form  the  basis  of  his  subj^^t, 
without  weakening   the  effect   of  his  composition.     For,  ui 
these  incidents  are  received  truths,  to  alter  them  is  to  violate 
general  belief.     We  do  not  stay  to  debate  with  the  author  how^ 
far  what  he  calls  an  Historical  Epos,  which  consequently 
ought,  consistently   with   its   designation,  to  adhere  to  the 
truth  of  history,  be  compatible  with  the  end   of  poetry^  or 
whether,  by  excluding  in  a  great  measure  the  embellishmehts 
of^fiction,  it   must  not  be  more  or  less  oply  a  chronicle  in 
vierse.     The   Pharsalia  of  Litcan,  the  merits  of  which  Mr. 
V.  estimates  more  highly  than  many  other  critics,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  what  he  calls  *  The  His- 
torical Epos ;'  but  its  success  is  not  such  as  ought  to  ioduce'the 
^  imitation.     Lucan  has  indeed  occasionally  let  loose  the  reins 
of  poetical  Action,  and  deviated  from  the  truth  of  history; 
but  the  instances  in  which  he  has  done  this,  seem  in  genera, 
to  deduct  from   the  interest  of  the  work,  and  to' pall  rather 
ih'diA   to   stimulate  the  atte!ntion.,    The  pleasure  with  which 
we  peruse  the  Pharsalia,  arises  rather  from  the  splendour  of 
particular  passages,  the  vigorous  traits  of  character,  and  the 
occasional    bursts  of  enei*getic    sentiment,    than   from  the 
general  effect  of  the  composition. 
Mr.  V.'says, 

'  The  authors  of  the  Pharsalia  and  the.  Campaign,  who  hate 
been  so  often  censured  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  re-ility,  appear 
rather  to  merit  applause  than  to  need  justification.  Nor  am  I 
of  opinion,  that  their  practice  in  constructing  their  works  with 
that  historic  fidelity  which  we  discover  rn  them,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted Uiore  to  choice  than  to  necessity.  As  living  near  the 
period  which  produced  those  illi^strious  actions  which  their  re- 
spective poems'  tvjere  intended  to  celebrate,  they  saw  them  in 
that  strong  point  of  view,  in  which  great  and  recent  events  take 
hold  of  the  recollection.  The  splendid  objects  to  which  their 
^  admiration  hgd  been  turned,  had  indeed  gone  down,  but  theijr 
departed  glories  siill  continued  to  illuminate  the  horizon.  The 
^oet  ai)d  his  readers  must  thus  have  stood  in  the  same  view  with 
respect  to  the  pirqumstances  of  his  poem :  both  must  equally 
have  seen  the  impropriety  of  confounding  in  detail,. the  boun- 
daries of  J^ruth  and  falsehood ;  and  writing  under  this  impression, 
tU^  artist  naturally  drew  from  his  own  feelings,  a  production 
suited  to  the  feelings  uf  his  readers/ 
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*  Voltaire  objects  to  certain  dryness  in  bif  style,  arising  frorti 
a  close  adherence  to  history  ;  and  observes,  that  his  title  to  being* 
H  poet,  is  secured  only  by  the  uniform  elevation  discoverable  in 
his  work«    Tatso,  going  still  farther,  declares  that  he  is  no  poet, 
because  be  adheres  so  closely  to  particular  truths,  that  he  pays 
no  attention  to  universality ;  and  because  he  relates  things   »« 
tb^'  happened,  not  as  they  ought  to  have  happened.     But  these 
censures  seem  to  affect  the  poet  only  when  the  particular  cha- 
racter of  his  composition  is  not  taken   into  consideration ;  and 
amount  to  no  more,  than  his  not  having  embellished  his  subject 
vttb  ornaments  incompatible  with  its  nature/ 

Oil  part  of  the  above  passage  we  shall  remark  only,  that  if 
wliat  the  author  calls  the  '  Historical  Epos,'  exclude  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  those  ornaments  which  seem  essential  te 
the  legitimate  end  of  poetry,  it  is  not  a  At  subject  for  the  ex-^ 
ertions  of  the  muse,  and  it  seems  of  little  consequence  to  in- 
quire, what  licqices  may  be  allowable  in  this  department  of 
the  art.  The  author  tiiinks  that  in  the  historic  epopee  no 
important  incidents  are  to  be  introduced  which  are  the  mer^ 
products  of  invention.  The  licence  therefore  in  this  species 
of  composition  is  at  most  to  be  confined  to  tbe  subordinate 
incidents.  These  incidents  must  not  be  too  prominent^  nor 
occupy  top  much  room^  nor  excite  too  mi/ch  interest  in  the 
piece  so  as  to  render  the  main  subject  insignificai^. 

The  romantic  epos  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  WTiter. 
If  the  licence  of  the  historical  poet^  (there  seems  a  little 
incongruity  in  the  terms),  extend  only  to  the  minor  incidents, 
that  of  the  romantic  embraces  the  principal  events  of  hii 
composition.  The  author  thinks  a  purely,  historical  subject 
incompatible  with  a  poetical  romance* 

^  The  essence  of  the  poetical  romance,*  says  he,  *  consists  ir^ 
a  wildness  of  fiction,  which  derives  its  appearance  of  truth,  not  . 
from  our  knowledge,  but  credulity :  the  fictitious  parts  of  such 
compositions  can  of  course  *  derive  little  improvement  from  a 
forced  alliance  with  that  scieiice  which  possessing  no  varieties  of 
change,  is  confined  to  the  straight  line  of  real  occurrence. 
Over  facts  which  have  once  occurred  we  have  no  power  of  alter* 
ation ;  we  may  misrepresent,  but  we  cannot  virtually  change 
them :  it  must  of  course  pervert  and  destroy  the  nature  of  such 
materials,  in  any  production  whatever,  to  blend  them  with  fic- 
titious circumstances.  When  we  join  these  discordant  ingre* 
dients,  not  by  incorporation,  but  in  succession,  such  an  union 
must  be  equally  unpromising  of  a  successful  issue;  as  it  mast 
tend  rather  to  bring  discredit  on  that  part  of  tbe  composition 
which  we  must  believe  as  being  true,' than  give  probability  t6 
that  part  which  we  must  doubt  as  being  preternatunil.  In  ibis 
mixture,  we  can  be  as  little  said  to  improve  th^genend  e^l 
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which  (irtsea  from  the- ver.Ui mill tud«  of  tbe  entine  sQbjecty  as  the 
t«risimi1itude  produced  in  any  of  its  parts;  for  what  is  partially 
fictitious,  cannot   be    collectively  true/ 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  '  of  the  poetical  epos*.  The 
-  object  of  the  poetical  epos  is  such  as  to  admit  the  alliance  of 
facts  and  fiction,  or  of  the  marvellous  and  the  true.  In  the 
epic  poein,  as  in  a  novel,  we  may  dispense  with  the  want  of 
trutb,  but  never  with  that  of  verisimilitude,  or  the  appearance 
af  truth,  la  the  conduct  of  the  story,  tlie  writer  should  be 
careful  not  to  step  beyoinl  the  verge  of  probability.  For  iii 
this  reSpect^  where  probability  ends/  indifference  begins.  The. 
interest  flags,  and  those  emotions  become  torpid  or  quiescent, 
which  are  excited  by  a  well  combined  and  probable  fiction  to 
rouse  the  attention  and  agitate  the  heart.  Where  a  high  de- 
gree of  verisimilitude  is  preserved  in  the  management  of  the 
fable,  the  progress  of  the  incidents,  wearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  realities  of  life,  or  according  iif  their  operalioA 
with  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  will  not  suflTer  the  reader 
coldly  to  pause,  till  the  illusions  of  poetry  vanisli  aiid  tlie 
delight  evaporates  in  the  apathy  of  scepticism. 

'  It  is,*  says  the  author,  ^  the>mixed  sensa.tion  of  delight  which 
arises  from  a  happy  union  of  both  (truth  and  fiction),  thaf  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  poetiqal  epopee ;  and  this  species  of  composition, 
being  thus  constituted  of  contrary  qualities,  becomes  capable 
of  imparting. that  greatest  degree  and  highest  kind  of  gratifica- 
tion of  which  the  art  is  susceptible.  And  this  union  of  s>ich  dis- 
cordant ingredients,  the  M'orks  of  some  favourite  artists  have  not 
only  enabled  us  to  know  are  capable  of  being  realized,  but  have 
taught  us  to  feel  in  the  most  exquisite  perfection  / 

The  author  recommends  the  choice  of  a  subject  in  a  re- 
mote period,  so  that  though  the  general  outline  is  defined, 
the  peculiarities  of  form>  coloiu*^  and  local  circumstances,  are 
left  so  indefinite  and  obscure',  as  ^o  allow  ample  room  for  the 
imagination  to  interweave  its  own  various  forms  and  hues  with 
the  materials  of  history.  A  subject  thus  chosen,  blends  the 
cliarm  of  truth  with  that  of  invention. 

*  That  intervening  point  in  the  history  of  any  people  between 
the  suppression  of  fiibuloua  narration,  and  the  establishment  of 
authentic  record,  when  the  rfiind  is  si>spended  between  reason 
and  credulity,  seems  to  be  the  mostpromising  period  froni  which 
a  poet  i?  likely  to  be  furnished  with  such  a  sufcyect.  As  this  is  a 
period  which  must  be  necessarily  semi-barbarous,  it  is  not  only 
freed  from,  the  restraint  of  that  affectation  and  refinement  in 
manners  which  are  so  incompatible  with  the  general  nature  of 
the  higher  poetry,  but  it  seems  most  calculated  to  produce  those 
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important  and  daring  exp\o\ttt,  which  are  best  adapted  i6  a  spev 
tnes  of  composition  proffssedly  heroical.     And  as  the  character" 
of  such  a  period  is  that  of  being  credulous,  it  most  receive  froor* 
this  circumstance  such  a  tincture  of  superstition,  as  wtll  give  it 
a  connection  with  those  siiperniRtural  aarents,  and  that  ni^rvelloti*^ 
imagery,  which  add  so  much  to  our  delijrht,  by  blending"  with 
that  emotion  a  mixture  of  admiration.     In  the  consideration  (i€ 
the  antiquity  of  such  a  subject  is  included  alt  that  sacred  awe 
which  the  mind  feels  in  recuiringto  times  that  are  past,  aU  that 
slok»mn  delight  which  it  experiences  in  contemplating  the  vene- 
rable interest  that  surrounds  and  re^ts  over  bamau  grandeur- 
k*  decline/ 

The  drama  forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter.  In 
the  drama  the  accompaniment  of  theatrical  representalioa, 
embodies  the  ideal  creations  of  the  poet  in  a  sort  of  real  tem« 
porary  existence,  This  the  author  thinks  one  of  the  chief 
circumstances  • 

*"  which  characterize  the  peculiar  licences  of  the  driima,  a^  op-  * 
posed  to  those  of  the  epopee.  By  such  powerfnl  auxiliaries  to 
Barration  as  dramatic  gesture  and  visible  representation,  more* 
spirit  and  animation  arfe  added  to  the  cfFectof  the  picee#  under 
cover  oC  which  the  poet  is  enabled  to  take  ranny  liberties  with 
the  triilh  of  the  incidents  on  which  his  subject  i^  founded, 
I'or  though  It  may  rather  appear  that  poetr^',  in  descending  ffooi 
her  ideal  state,  and  submitting  herself  to  the  test  of.  the  senses, 
may  thus  expose  to  observation  tliose  deviations  frorri  science 
which  constitute  all  licences,  yet  thi^  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
On  the  contrary^  with  respect  to  those  rules  which  are  to  regulate 
the  dramatic  jDOet  in  detailing  his  incidents,  they  may  be  gene- 
rally pronounced'  to  stand  exempt  from  those  limitations  which 
circumscribe  his  practice  who  engages  in  epical  compositions/ 

Mr.  Vigors  thinks  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  advantage 
can  accrue  to  the  drama  from  its  union  with  history.  The 
dramatic  effect  is  sd  much  heightened  by.  sensible  represen- 
tation, that  the  artificial  reality  seems  a  sufiicient  substitute  for 
that  of  historical  reminiscence.  Whether  indeed  the  persons 
represented  and  the  events  described  be  real  or  fictitious,  it" 
seems  of  little  consequence  as  long  as  the  progress  of  the  plot 
carries  our  sympathy  along  with  it,  and  our  sensations  are 
kept  in  unison  with  those  of  the  supposed  actors  ki  the  sceii«.. 
We  do  not  suppose  the  player  to  be  the  person  he  represents ; 
nor  is  this  necessary ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  illusior^ should 
be  sufKcient  to  absorb  the  attention  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 
Thus  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  pause  ii>  order  to  question  tbe 
realities  of  the  story,  or  to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  its 
deta'ds.     In  the  tragedies  of  Macbeth  or  Richard  the  Third; 
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it  is  not  the  historical  personage,  but  the  Bctrtious  hero,  the 
creation^of  the  poet,  which  engages  ouraftention  and  agitates 
our  hearts.  1  f  no  such  person  as  Macbeth  or  Ridiard  had 
ever  existed,  the  interest  of  these  performances  would  not 
have   been  less. 

The  author  argues  that  the  exhibitions  of  domestic  distress 
and  of  private  characters  are  not  less  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
tragedy,  than  of  persons  and  occurrences  in  more  exalted  life* 

*  The  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet/'  of  Shakspearc,  and  the  •'  Venice 
Preserved,"  of  Otway,  may  be  deduced^  from  among  many  of 
equal  pe;rtinency,  us  instances  of  dramas  whose  actions  are 
founded  on  domestic  distress,  and  whose  characters  are  deduced  • 
from  the  private  and  middJe  sphere  of  life;  «and  which,  never- 
theless, comprehend  not  only  every  effect  of  action  and  incident  ' 
that  heightens  tragic  interest,  but  also  every  embcHishment  of 
sentiment  and  diction  that  drgni6es  poetical  composition/ 

With  respect  to  the  deviations  from  historical  truth, 
when  the  fable  is  taken  from  history,  the  author  is  not  willing  ^ 
to  impose  such  restrictions  on  the  dramatic  as  on  the  epic  poet. 
The  artificial  reality  and  busy  movements  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation afford  little  leisure  for  scrutinizing  those  defects, 
which  we  easily  remark  when  we  peruse  a  poem  in  the  closet. 
There  are  some  tragedies,  which  '  rather  lose  than  gain  by 
representation,'  or  which  afford  less  pleasure  when  they  are 
acted,  than  when  they  are  read,  Tlie  author  mentions  Cato 
and  Irene  as  exemplifications  of  the  remark.  These  pieces 
are  more  cold  and  declamatory  than  busy  and  impassioned ; 
and  where  a  tragedy  is  not  impassioned,  the  scenic  represen- 
tation seems  insufficient  to  overcome  the  listlessness  of  the . 
audience  and  to  supply  that  interest  in  which  the  composition 
itself  is  deficient.  The  author  infers  that  *  passion,  from  being 
calculated  to  counteract  the  effect  of  exhibition,  is  the  neces- 
earyend  of  the  drama.' 

In  those  plays,  which  consist  principally  of  cold  declama- 
tion the  subject  itself  operates  less  powerfully  on  the  mind  than 
the  theatrical  exhibition,  and  '  the  idea  of  the  performer  en- 
gages us  more  than  tlie  character  which  he  personates/  No 
incident  or  description  seems  capabte  of  exciting  a  vivid  in- 
terest, of  which  the  strongest  impression  that  it  n[iakes  is  that 
it  is  a  fiction.  Here  can  be  none  of  that  pleasureable  illusion 
that  complete  absorption  cf  the  heart,  and  mind  in  the  incidents 
of  the  piece  which  evinces  the  strongest  charm  of  the  drama 
and  is  the  highest  effort  of  dramatic  skill.  The  dramatic 
writer,  like  the  writer  of  a  romance,  should  endeavour  to 
divert  the  mind  froni  the  thought  that  the  representation  is. 
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untrue,  '  by  occupying  it  with  otkcr  and  more  powerful  con- 
sideratioi^*  •  •  ^ 

'  The  means  by  wlitcb  the  dramatic  poet  is  eoaUed  to  secure 
tbis  er^  consists,  as  is  admitted  by  common  consent,  in  throwing 
more  passion  into  the  dramatic  efRct.  And  the  sufficiency  ol 
such  mean&in  accomplishing  such  an  end  is  easily  evinced.  The 
impression  which  we  receive  from  feeling  what  is  pathetic  in  the 
subject  is  that  of  powerful  emotion :  while  that  wnich  we  derive 
from  observing  what  is  untrue  in  the  representation  is  nothing 
more  than  cold  perception.  The  weaker  sense  becomes  of  course 
involved  in,  and  supersedec}  by,  the  stronger. 

*  This  position  must  be  the  more  readily  admitted  on  const* 
derioc^  the  effect  of  passionate  language  .dnd  sentiment  when, 
aided  by  action  and  gesture,  which  is  not  merely  powerful,  but 
overcoming ;  and  which  has  the  direct  tendency  to  engross  the 
bosom  so  fully  as  to  leave  it'  insensible  to  ail  lesser  considerations: 
of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  agitation  of  our  own 
breast,  and  the  visible  emotion  betrayed  by  others.'  , 

Jtis  not  then  the  scenic  represevitation,  nor  that  roost  im« 
pprtant  part  of  it,  the  action  and  gesture  of  the  performer, 
which  constitute  th*e  principle  of  dramatic  effect,  but  it  is  the 
theatrical  exhibition,  animated  by  the  busy  incidents  of  tiie 
piece^  and  the  gesture  and  action  proceeding  as  if  spontane* 
t  ously  from  the  passion  within,  and  harmonizing  with  the 
pathos^  sentiment^  and  language  of  the  composition.  Then 
the  assault  which  the  poet  intended  on  the  heart  and  affections 
is  made  under  cover  of  the  most  powerful  sensible  impressions^ 
and  tlie  effect  oil  our  sympathy  is  irresistible. 

Tlie  second  principal  divi$ion  of  this  work  treats  '  of  mar- 
Tellous  incidents.'  A  belief  in  the  marvellous  is  not  necessary 
to  its  effect.  What  reader  in  his  senses  believes  in  the  machinery 
of  the  Iliad?  But  yet  there  i;^  such  acongruity  in  this  ma- 
chinery itself,  considered  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  op- 
liions  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  but,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole,  <;onsidered  as  a  work  of  fancy,  and  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  story,  that  it 
adds  to  th^  pleasureable  effect. 

^  It  was  neither  probable  nor  true  that  Garripk  w?i8  Lear  or 
Othello,  or  that  he.suffeivd  any  of  those  sensations  which  he  is 
allowed  to  have  expressed  with  so  much  truth  of  nature;  and 
yet  our  being*  able  to  make  this  remark  did  not  prevent  him  from 
moving  the  sympathies  of  the  most  crowded  audience.  It  is 
neither  probable  norlrue  that  such^ersons  as  Fielding's  Amelia^ 
or  Richardson's  Clementina,  ever  existed  or  acted  as  ve  are 
told;  yet  this  circumstance  does  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  our-i 
selves  deeply  interested  in  aU  they  are  represented  to  have  doa^ 
and  suffertd'^ 
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We  readily  dispense  with  the  want  of  truth  and  r^lity  in 
th^  fictions  of  poetry,  while  they  preserve  such  a  semblance 
of  truth,  and  congruity  considered  with  regard  to  the  structin^ 
of  the  composition  itself,  and  to  the  opinions  and  maffners  of 
the  times,  as  nut  to  offend  by  absurdity  and  extravagance* 
Where  the  marvellous,  of  whatever  nature  it  ttiay  fee,  is  so 
managed  as  powerfully  to.affect  the  mind  and  add  to  the  plea- 
surable effect,  its  introduction  seems  authorized  b^  the  end 
at  which  poetry  aims  or  ought  to  aim. 

'From  the  insatjiable  avidity/  says  the  author,  'wi A  which 
we  are  hurried  through  those  wonderful  descriptions  in  which 
the  ino<j[ern  romance  abounds,  and  from  the  extreme  Ratifi- 
cation ieith  which  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  conveyed  to  that 
eventful  moment,  when  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  our  expec- 
tations answered,  it  may  be  suAly  inferred  that  our  sense  of 
the  falsehood  or  improbability  is  not  prominent  in  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  their  wildness  and  raarvellousness.  Were  this  the 
case  our  inducement  to  proceed  in  the  story  would  1)0  irrecon- 
cileaWe.with  what  we  experience  and  admit  to  be  the  case:  we 
iboula  in  fact  lay  down  such  works  as  finding  less  to  delight  than 
to  displease  us  in  continuing  the  perusal/ 

The  pleasure  with  which  we  peruse  those  recent  produc- 
tions, which  unite  the  fictions  of  the  old  romance  with  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  the  modern  novel,  seems  t9  be  principally 
jnade^up  of  the  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration.  These 
feelings  are  excited  to  such  a  degree,^or  wrought  up  to  such 
intensity,  as,<n  a  measure,  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  rea*' 
lities  of  life,  aftd  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  memory. 
The  impression  is  so  strong  that  the  sense  of  improbability  is 
not  felt  or  does  not  recur  with  troublesome  importunity  to  the 
mind'.  Where  the  attention  is  enrapt  by  the  beauty  of  the 
story,  the  mind  readily,  reconciles  itsefr  to  the  marvellous. 
But,  whenever  in  such  prodjjctions  the  improbability  of  the 
incidents  becomes  a  predominant  feeling,  the  spell  is  broken 
and  the  sweet  illusion  is  gone.  The  licences  which  are  au- 
thorized by  the  marvellous  poetry  must  be  determined  by 
their  subserviency  to  the  agreeable  influence  which  that  poetry 
19  designed  to  exert  on  the  mind.  -  In  common  with  the' 
drama,  the  object  ^of  the  marvellous  poetry  is  to  produce 
pleasure  by  exciting  powerful  emotions,  and  as  the  author 
remarks,  ^  frequently  without  regard  to  truth  or  reality/ 

Mr.VigcH^  contends^  in  opposition  to  a  great  authority^  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  fictions  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
poptilar  belief,  or  that  their  effect  depend^  on  their  conform 
mity  to  the  general*  creed.  What  Mr.  Vigors  indeed,  sayj 
OB  this  subject,  seems  ratified  by  experience* 

C«iT. Rev.  Vol.81, Dixmber,  l810.,,^,,,,,ItBo5le 
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We  have  riot  space  to  follow  our  able^autlior  into  {otHieT 
detail.  We  will,  as  an  additional  specimen  of  liis  work)  extract 
the  defence  which  be  has  offered  for  the  introduction  of  the 
alfegor^  of  Sin  and  Death  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost/ 

r  •  Thil  epiftode,  which  is  purely  of  the  romantic  kind,  both  by 
its  nature  as  an  allegory,  and  by  the  process  of  its  conduct, 
sepm*  to  me  perfectly  reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  epic 
poetry,  as  embracing  at  times  a  mixturfe  of  that  imagery  whicFi 
excites  surprise  and  admiration.  In  thus  expressing  my  sen- 
liirfentf  in  favour  of  its  author,  I  do  not  forget  the  higb  jutlg- 

;inent  from  which  has  proceeded  so  opposite  a  decision.  Yet, 
tboiigh  rfecl  cautious  in  diflfering  from  such  high*  autt>ority,  I 
must  confess  I  think  my  dissent  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
practice  of  those  eminent  masters  of  the  art  who  have  been 
shewn  to  have  adopted  a  conduct  similar  to  that  of  Milton.  And 
further  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the*  critic's  censure, 
though,  perfectly  just  in  its  fundamental  principles,  appe^s  to 
failinjts  application  to  this  episode.  We  must  consider  Satan's 
adventure  with  Sin  and  Death  as  but  an  appendage  to  the  action 
of  the  poem,  and  no  part  of  the  means  by  which  its  progress  is 
advanced.  Of  course  the  poet  cannot  be  said  to  have  *'  ascribed 
effects  to  nonentity,'*  such  effects  at  least  as  the  critic's  reasoning 
is  intended  to  proscribe,  when  these  unsubstantial  beings  pro- 
duce none  which  are  of  consequence  to  his  fable.  They  are 
merely  the  agents  of  an  episode;  and  -of  an  episode  which  fs 
peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  the  effects  appropriate  to  mar- 
vellous poetry.  If^  such  the  whole  allegory  appears  to  roe  not  ^ 
only  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  epopee,  but  to  form 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  truly  spWndid  poem/ 


Art.  VIII.^ — Poemata  prcemm  Cancellarii  Acad^inkis 
donala,  et  in  Theatro  Sheldoniano  recitata.  Okonii, 
apud^  J.  Munday.  Loudini,  apud,  LongraaU^  1810.  2 
vols.  ISmo.  pp.  319. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  while  at  Cambridge  there  are  so 
inany  prizes  open  to  the  competition  of  the  junior  part  of 
the  university,  in  almost  every  branch  of  composition,  so 
little  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  establishment  of  these 
encouragements  to  literary  distinction  at  Oxford^  which  is 
.  :tlie  largest  institution  of  the  two.  We  understand  that  the 
only  public  prize  open  to  the  under  graduates  is4in  annual 
i>ne  ior  Latin  heroic  verse,  of  which  these  volumes  contain 
specimens.  Two  essay  prizes^  the  one  English,  apd  the 
olher  Latin^  for  Bachelors  of  Arts^  the  latter  of  which  has 
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l>een  iaHi<tttedI;cmly  by  the  present  chancellor.  The  prki^ 
fe?  j;!>g^ii*h>veir8e»are  ftom  occasional  private  donations. 
.A  )Kk^  first  voHinie  contains  the  annual  poems  from  the  year 
i77fetP*  1788  inclusive^  with  the  omission  o£. the  years  74— 
J^X.  1  Who  the  editor  is,  we  kn<>w  not,  or  whether  the  com-* 
'|y>9^nH  have  receiy.ed  any  revisal!  since  they  were  recited. 
.  fTh^;, firsts  JacksonV  *  Ars  medendi/.is  amohg  the  best; 
After  deducing  the  origin  of  all  disease  froiii  our  Creator's 
auger  with  our  first  parents,  he  proceeds  to  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  various  kindi.  Tiie  infection  by  the  iiur  id 
instanced  by  the  plague  at  Athl^ns» 

'.§»p^ et  trans  pelagi  iluctqsi  iejunCtaque  long^    ^ 
}^lt^^  pe^tifero:infQGti.spiramine  veiiii 
Semina  m^borum  v^aria,  et  contagia  s^um 
Dira  ferunt,;,  »ic  Q\m  -SIgypti  adv^ctus  ab  ori« 
Littofibus  1^  JBgeis  atqwe  Hellados  arvis  , 
Incubuit,  ,$^(rasque  Auster  vastavit  Ather^s/      .    . 

Th6^  use  of  '  Auster'  for  the  plague,  which  it  seemed  td 
generate,  is  ratb^r  bold.  From'  infection  we  are  led  on  to 
the  ^dis^ase^i  .^ oi^^quent  on  .  lui^iiry  and  indj^lgende.  The 
plants/ ji^erals^jC^  ^whlcb  form  tlie  materia  medica,  are 
nei5criDe(|ja  a  very  good  Latin  didactic  style.  The  effect  of 
the  nipojp  9n.  lunatics  is  weU  done,  and  the  consumption 
which  '^^tjjoduces  an  account  of  the  salubrious  air  of  Lisbon 
'and.Marsenies,.cla^tti^  composition,  '^ere  is  a  great  deal 
of  plap  visible  throughout  the  whole.  We  are  sorry  to  notice 
(he  .c^ombmations  '  Al<}u^  statim,'  and  '  Exiguaequ^  scatent/ 
In  Lpwth's  '  rei  nauticas  Incrementa,'  thejsubject  is  intro- 
dii^d^^na  very  .trite .  manner,  equally  applicable  to  almost 
eyer^  thesis,  that  of  going  bac^  to  the  *  Primi  hominei^ 
genus  ihciittum.'  Ihdeecl  the  writer  of  Latin  verse  has  two^ 
hj  no  means  trifling  difficulties  to  surmount;  attempts  at 
original i^  arpitfpl  tk^liMbim  iifto  unclassical  combinations 
of  words,  and  idea»4iot!CS6ngtoial  with  the  language  in  which 
h^.  writes  4  Qji  t)3^e  <)||^r  hand,  the  imitation  of  the  best  mo* 
^dds,  and'tteJeaV  of.Deing  betrayed  into  the  idiom  of  his 
own  language!^  renders  him  frequently  a  plagiarist,  and  the 
composition  becomi^s  more  a  work  of  elegant  *  imitation 
thaii  of  inHiginati^n*, ;  Vida,  in  his  poetics,  with  all  his 
beautieSf'faaa/aUef  unto  < this  latter  jfanlt;  many  parts^of  bis 

?oem  are  .aearly  ^as  ^ixnich  a  cetitdr  of  Latin  verseS;,  as  Dr. 
arr's  prose  L^ttii  isf  of  Latin  phrases.  - 

•Lchvthjwith  tb^  exception  of  Columbus,  confines  himself 
to  British  navigators,  and  their  discoveries,  and  runs  through 
all  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  navigation  in  about  % 
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'dozen  lines.  Tlie  poem  has  litAb  of  thougte  of  hmcy  ti> 
recommend  it.  An  it  will  be  iinpasfioble'forus  taidUcus^^^h^ 
meriu  of  w  many  ppets»  in  so  thoct  a  space,  ^e'  shall  e^obkent 
oura^lves  with  noticing  tbose  most  deserving  our  aftentioS^S"^  ^ 
The  '  Petnss  Magnus' «f  Abbot  is^ a  very  ctassioiA  c&k^ 
position;  we  will  <|Uote  a  Ibw  of  the  Un^  on  the  def(§^  ^ 
Oiarles  the  Twelfth.  The  author  had  Jobnsott's  tenth  satire 
{yf  Jtif  enal  in  bis  ^'e«  ^    in 

,  *  Bla  dies  primufti  m^tajlb  nuaiiBe  vidii   > 
Suecoriim  fractas  adver^^^j^ei(^balaiigas,  * 

•  £t  Carolum  elatumque  animis,  uimjumque  tumentem^ 
Tei^ra  dare.    lUe  aoeo  sortem  indign«lt4i8  acerham 
Trans  Danaprim  in  sj^t^as^  at^u^  in  d^ert^  €6i^aral» 
Reliquiasseownmiscfrte  sfei^awit  j««t^h^" -^^    » 
Exui  ab  Atet0Cf,  soUoqa^  cxtoiir is  a*Ht^J "  *    ;^   -'• 
Achmetse  ^wita^  supplex,  ^  jura  supem 
^     Pcrtuh%  btttpttio  tix  deimitn  excep^Us  lliiquo.'    '^  ^ 
\'  P.7Q,?pl.  i. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  A,  ^ma^ces  antfehac  a  word  com- 
pounded of  ante*haec,  a  dactjl.  ,  This^eWi^;tOiitrarytp  the 
rules  of  prosody;  we  believe  bWeyer  there  is  *^; authority 
for  this  licence  in  tucretius.  We  must  attrjibtfte  likewise  to 
poetical  licence  the  mention  of  the  virttees  )i>{  CHJ^tine. 
Mr.  Alcock,  in  his  poem  on  tarmls,  commences  sflbr'iiiVd^  with  . 
that  said  to  have  been  cut  by  Xerxes  thrcftigh  Mottnt  Atfaos, 
latid  condudes' with  the  Grand  JunctiotfCanaK.'Hiis  is 
Wtfios  \*4th  a  vengeance;  lie  must  excuse  us  fronfj kcfcom- 
pahying  him  through  so  many  centuries.  Lord  GrfenvijleV 
■  Vis  filecttica'  is  an  ^Ifegant  didactic  poem,  without  affect- 
ing the  antiquated  style  Of  Lucretius.  Uf  Bacon  he  spiiStedhr 
^^3^»>  •         M    ...  T...;!     f.r-.    < 

*  |Ile X)eGU8 patriae, noctew Sniign^SiyEti^uaQi   ..r 
Pxtulit  aterj^li^  doctriop^- lW9P^^         \  .    .    . 

'    From  Bacon  we  are  led  oti  to  the  ^cov^k'  c«f;  l^ewt|i^ 
ilfter  enumerating  many  of  which,  he  procel^ :"      '  *^.    *** 

'  Auspice  non  alio  demum  conamine  sero 
Dum  varias  formas  dt  inertia  corpdiu  reretni'-'    ^ 
Lustrabant  homhies,  iterram  leA^s^  f>eF  omodm'' 
Pefque  marii  trac«mi«cBliique  immania  i'sgna  :    .        '.>  * 
Subtilem  fluitarp  ig^fim^ qpicBdtuiqtw  per*^hmo.    -' . .  * ' 
\    Miwritf  et  ^olfis^  $^  in  .CAin^9«  io9inui||||e« .   P.  ^^  *.  U 
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.^:£rg«riilp>iriln8'  agebs  per  <^re&^a  foramiba  rorum 
Diditur  omoigenftpa  penetrabilis,  et  sibi  constats, 
£xercetqii€  illic  tacitas  circum  undiqye  vires.'  ^ 

This  author  nevter  shrmks  from  the  more  tlifficiilt  parts  of 
the  subject,  ataearl^  indication  of  that  habit  of  mental  in- 
dustry, which.he  has  dlways.be^n  supposecf  tb  possess. 

Lord  Wellesley  *  tujt^iorteni  Jacobi  Cook'  follows;  Me 
think   he   excels  more   id    his  exercises    published    in  nhe 

*  Musae  Etoiiefittes'  "^hicb  ore  written  in'  elegiac,  ©r  lyric 
metres,  than  in  heroic  v^se-  We  observe  that  he  uSes  the 
first  syllable,  in  *  JBHtannia/  long,  of  which,  we  do  not  re- 
collect ari  instance ;  Lucr<ititis  iti  the  sixth  book  has  Britan- 
nia fort  the  fpei^ple,  on  which  Wake^eld  remark^,  '  propria  , 
i|5>mipa  indulgentiam  miin^rorum  flagk^nt,  nee  su(H/ad  mo- 
rosiores  regulas  exigenda/  As  so  great  a  name  cou^Uepanices 
the  indulgence,  it  would  be  presumption  to  dissent.  Mr. 
Kichards,  in  hi^  pdbm  o^  '  Kex  a  vjolentS  manu  Regjcidae 
creptus/yluiSjpo'less  than  eight  instances  of  the  concluding 
vowel  mad^'shprt  before  the  initials  sc.  Sic.  six  of  these  in 
the  word  '  sceptrutti/  This  gentleman  should  have  been  "* 
very  severely  . '  imposed'  (which  is,  we  fancy  the  classical 
word  for  punished),  instead  of  being  hoixoured  with  a  prize- 
If  he  wiil  aJlow  us  to  quote  a  very  old  university  pun  upon 
liinr, /or  making  so  Qi^ny  faults  with  this  unfortunate  word 

*  sceptrum/  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Bacalaurei| 
baeulV)  pbtic^s  <](uam  lauro  digni. 

'•  Vaughan s/  Are  Chemiae/  though  not  a  work. Of  much 
thbught.  is  an  elegant  composition.  We  do  not  recollect 
where  he  could  have  found  the  first  a  in  flie  word  *  acacia' 
used 'long.  This  is  the  last  poem  in  the 'first  volume;  of  ^ 
which  Jackson,  Abbott,  Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Vaughan, 
are  the  greatest  ornaments.  The  author  of  ^  Globus  Aeros* 
taticusjs  likewise  an  elegant  and  correct  scholar,  but  is  rathier 
a  copyist  than  an  imitgitor  of.  the  Luopetian  sfylfeof  versifi-* 
cation.  :   :     ^ 

The  second  volume,  which  contains  the  pi;izes  from  17S9 
to  1 805  inclusi^'e,  opens  with  a  poem  of  Mr.  Canning*!. 
Surely  MK  C.  never  wrote;      * 

'  Alta  doraus^  Ujuto^que  Epul(«$,  et  m^dentia  fasis 
Vina  faVis-^P.  13. 

The  editor  should  have  been  mOre  cautious  when  he 
printed  his  errata.  We  .presume  '  mana^tAa'  wasmeauti 
though  it  is  n«l49otice4  as  »  tyjpograplHgal  ^rcor% 
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Richardson's  '  Maria  Scotorum  B«giwunK)|itoa^'tlb  con^ 
^jderable  spirit.  ^  y^^-'i^in^  -uaJ:'] 

f  duo  disrepta  feror  ?  necjue  erit  concessa  voluptas 
Te,  longe  patriis,  mihi,  Gallia,  dulcior  ori«,     ,  ^  '»j.^  ?.  j  ^' 
Tjc  rurs^s  rursuscomplectier  ?  h4c  vice  saltep^.     ^  ,;^{,,.>     .  - 
Perfru^r — heu  gralae  aetcrniiin  meowanda  Ma^^^^  ,.^,^   ^ 

JEtcrnum  deflenda,  vale!  vale,  hospifa  X'^Hwst^         1,  o  ^ 
£t  rupta  ante  diem  felicis  foedera  laedbe  I*  ^^      '  ^   '    .'  ' ;  ' 

^  Talia  jactabat  lacrymans,  pFoje'cUlq[ue'piippi       ^    c  ul^* 
Fixa  oculorum  acie  fqgienlis  littova  terrce  ;  ?  •  i?^i|i 

Captabat,  cum  jam  puero  viduata  marito >  /:         *   •> 

M^a  Caledonias  Begina  reyiseret  pras/     P.  45j  vol.  2? , 

The  four  last  lines  remind  us  of  a  beatitiftil  pictiiriB  in 
English  verse,  which  Mr.  Richardson  had  probably- admiral 
^  vt'ell  as  ourselved.  o  t;      v  . 

■  '      ■  '  .-  U   .'*:'r'-/;.;.    ;     afi. 

f  So  6cotia's  queen>  as  dawn'd  the  early  da^^rf  ^^^  ./    -'  '5i 
Bose  op  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away, ,  ,^^^^1  '  ^^j    <    , 

?er  eyes  had  bless'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  hjefgh)^  I  .\J^^^ 
hat  faiptiy  tipt  the  feathery  sijjrge  with  light  ;\  /  j , 

ButTipw  the  niorn  with  orient  hues  pourtrayed  ^       '^ 

£ach  castled  cliff,  and  brpwn  monastic  shade,  "*,  ^*    \ 

All  touched  the  talisman's  resistless  spring,  -  .' 

And  lo  what  busv  tribes  were  instant  on  theWihg.'- ' '  '^  *  ; ; 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  1.  20Sfi' 

Mr.  Rogers  availed  himself  most  successfully  of  the  ^mp]<; 
Vi^ords  io  his  note^  ^  £JIe  se  leve  sur  son  lit^  et  se  mpt  ^  cpn-  ^ 
teoipler  la  Ffance  encor,  tant  qu'elle  pent.'  Br|9tntf|m^>  iomt 
fi,  p.  119.  The  repetition  of  •  the  three  words,  ^rursus, 
f  setemum,  and  '  vale/  severally,  \xk  the  space  pf  so  fe\v  lines,, 
^ad  better  have  beei)  avoided. 

We  pr^sum<3  Mr.  R.  had  some  good  authority  when  he 
wrote  ^  impul^runt'  for  impuleruqt.'  No  passage  at  present 
pccurs  to u^  with  thatusuage. 

The  '  Melius  in  Tugurio  Carthaginiensium  -ruinari|pi-ii 
^  very  dassipal  perfc^rmance.  The  writer,  Mr.  Copleston^  is  . 
i}ie  repiited  author  of  some  pamphlets,  which  have  of  lata 
excited  considerable  attention,  on  the  nature  of  the  systep[\ 
pf  education  at  Oxforc|,  and  a  reply  to  its  assailants.  T%t  . 
(countenance  ofMarius,  when  discovered  by  the  emissary  6en^ 
fofind  him;^  is  well  depicted. 

,  f  Pfodit  e^jm  impavidus,  generosaei  mentis  imago, 
Vultus,  et  assiduis  qnamvis  obnubila  curis, 
]prons  augusta  viri,  ut  yero  gravis  occqpat  aure§ 
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Nuhcius,  etxe  sMim,  veluti  quum  carcere  clausus 
Mintumis^  stricto  ihstantem  loucrone  repressit 
Carnifkem  solo  obtuUi,  tr^rauldque  coegit 
E  dextiA  jacere  innocuum  sine  vulnere  ferrum. 
Sic  nunc  horrific^  scintillant  lumiua  flarama 
Clamantis/ — P.  72,  vol.  2. 

In  the  following  poem^  ^  Classis  Britanmca,'  by  a  Mr; 
Baker,  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the  Britons 
had  only  had  a  few  three  deckers  in  the  Channel,  at  the  time 
pf  Julius  Caesar's  invasion,  the  Romans  would,  in  a  vulgar 
phrase,  have  come  off  second  best.  We  perfectly  coincide 
inrith  him  in  this  assumption,  smd  inform  him,  in  return,  that 
if  Spain  was  an  island,  the  French  would  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  the  sea  to  get  to  it.  But  seriously,  why 
did  not  eorae  friend  of  Mr.  B.'s  expunge  such  an  absurdity.? 
In  the  following  poem  we  have  the  words 

*  Littora,  qu^  Carthago  stetit.'— P.  I04w 

The  letter  *  o'  is  at  all  times  very  inharmonious^  when  used 
short,  but  in  such  a  position  doubly  so. 

The  ^  Religio  Bramae'  of  Mr.  Conybeare  of  Ch.  Ch. 
deserves  considerable  praise.  He  supposes  it  to  have,  been 
derived  either  from  the  Egyptians,  from  the  similarity  of  jsome 
of  the  carvings  on  tlie  temples,  or  from  thp  eq^t^rn  magi. 
This  leads  him  to  a  description  of  th@  four  casts  as  arising 
ftom  their  religion*  The  only  one  on  which  he  dwells  long 
is  that  of  the  priesthopd.     Of  this  he  says, 

'  Primos  merito  sortitur  honores.* 

In  Ceylon,  we  fancy,  the  priests  occupy  the  second  post  of 

honour  among  the  four  general  casts.     An  account  of  the 

.  mythology  succeeds,  and  the  tself-inflicted  punishments  tliat 

are  resorted  to,  to  appease  the  angry  deities ,  among  these 

8ay«  Mr.  C. 

*  Grandiaque  infigunt  prapacatis  v^lnera  Claris.' 

but  what  these  sharp  aqd  polished  instruments  are,* we  arc 
left  to  guess.  W«  wpnder  too  that  Mr.  C.  should  have  made 
use  of  the  xyord  ^  luela,'  which  Js  only  onqe  to  be  found  in  a 
clalssici^attitter,  and  that  itia  pa^s^ge  where  there  are  several 
readings  proposed. 

Mr.  Heber,  m  his  '  Carmen  seculare/  written  at  the  com- 
mencement of  die  new  century,  in*  reviewing  the  events  of 
ti>e  last,  confines  his  attpntio|i  chiefly  (o  the 

*  adtlita  vitce 
Commoda,  et  inventas  a^-tes/ 
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Among  thene  the  steam  eDgkie,  and  balloon^  the  cfhe  as  an 
invention  of  utility^  the  other  of  curtositj^  bear  a  conspicuous 
part.    Amon^  the  other  poems,  the  *  Fodinae'  of  Lipscombe^ 
*  flortus  Artglicus'  of  Cooper,  and  '  Rhenus'  of  Herbert,  are 
most  deserving  of  notice.     We  will  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  passage  from  the  '  Hortus  Anglicus/  the  author  of 
wrhich  seems  to  have  had  no  small  pretensions  to  the  cha- 
jacter,  of  what  is  modemly  styled^ a  landscape-gardener.     We 
have  selected  *a  passage  on  water,  and  ruins,  as  applied  to 
diese  purposes ;  the  Hntes  on  woods,  and  the  art  of  blendir^ 
different  foliage,  are  perhaps  superior ;  but  that  passffige  is  too 
long  for  an  extract,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  mutilate  it. 

*  At  qua  foeda  situ  jampridem  ulvaque  palustri 
-     Stagnajacent,  alto  qusecolles  undique  vallo 
Includunt  circum,  et  densae  nigra  ilice  sylvse 
Hie  adeo  fluvios/  et  collectum  agmen  aquarum 
Deducit«  ripisque  im4  tellure  cavatis 
Dat  spatium  pelago,  et  fluctus  vasto  excipit  alveo 
Scilicet  hie  serb  errantem  sub  vespere  saepe 
Suaviter  aspirans  Zepbyrus  lenesque  susurri 
Ventorum  et  coelo  tempestas  pura  sereno 
Invitent  melius;  turn  sole  micantia  saxa 
Occiduo,  et  sylvas  tremuU  sub  4uce  coruscas 
Spectanti,  placid ique  lacus  spatia  ampla  tueqti 
iExpieri  nequeunt  oculi^  et  nova  gaudia  sei^sos 
'  Mulcent,  ingeutique  animum  dulcedine  tangunt 
PrtBsertim  si  forte  alto  de  cuimine  saxi 
Projectae  jamduduro  arces,  et  moenia  hello 
Fracta  olim  immineant;  aut  si  qua  in  valle  virenti, 
Quas  sibi  Religio  quondam  sacraverit  aedes, 
Delubra  antiquae  jam  nunc  vestigia  famae 
Ostendant;  adeo  veterum  monumenta  virorum 
Fataque«  fortunasque,  eversaque  nomina  rerum 
ilespicere,  et  jtacito  juvat  indulgere  dolori.' — Vol.  2,  p.  38. 

There  are  but  few  pieces  of  artificial  water  to  which  thp 
sixth  line  of  this  extract  will  apply,  without  some  stretch  of 
imagination.  It  has  been  objected  to  landscape  gardeners 
that  their  maxim  is,  to  cut  down  wood,  if  the  employer  hon 
it,  and  to  plant,  if  he  has  it  not;  so  that  at  allj&vems  th/ece 
must  be  an  alteration.     Mr.  Cooper  it  seenis  is  inciiped  tp 

this  system. 

•        '      ,         ■  *         ^ 

f  PrhicipiO  veteres  lucos,  et  opaca  parent un^ 
Molitur  ferro  nemora,  et  concedere  rf?tr<^ 
Imperat. 

|i^  another  passage^ 
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'  tepidos  si  qua  convcrstis  in  Austros 
'  Collie  amet  facili  sesedemitlere-clivo  J 
Hie  nemus  extendat  late.'— P.  52, 

We  repeat  that  we  have  been  a  good  deal  gfalFfi^d  trim  • 
reading  many  of  the  parts  of  this  collection.  A  few  of  iht 
poems^  which  we  have  not  noticed^  might  have  been  spared, 
not  from  incorrectness,  for  they  are  generally  fcorrect.  When 
we  say  correct,  however^  there  is  one  general'  e:tception  to 
them  all,  tu  which  we  have  before  alluded,  we  tnenn  the 
custom  of  shortening  the  final  vowel,  before  an  initial  of  tw6 
consonants.  1  his  is  carried  to  an  astonishing  extent ;  tfaer^ 
ar6  not  four  compositions  in  the  whole  entirely  exempt  frodi 
it.  Had  there  been  merely  a  few  scattered  instances,  evi- 
dently arising  from  necessity,  not  choice,  vve  should  rtot  have 
noticed  them ;  but,  in  fact,^  the  judges  of  these  composition 
do  not  seem  to  have  conceived  them  as  any  blemish. 

A  few  regulations  might,  we  think,  be  advantl|(eously  in- 
troduced, when  subjects  are  proposed  for  tlie.se  Latin  verse 
exercises.  Firstly,  to  exclude  peremptorily  all  addresses  |o 
Britain,  whicii  are  so  convenient  for  a  finale;  and  this  more 
especially,  wherever  Britain  forms  no  part  of  the  subject. 
Secondly,  to  banish  all  half  lines  from  Virgil,  such  as  *  lau-  ] 
dumque  immensa  Cupido,'  &c.  They  are  a  greater  proof 
of  memory  than  taste,  and  the  introduction  of  them  gives  an 
idea  of  triteness,  which  is  too  apt  to  accompany  Latin  verse, 
to  ^  much  larger  space  than  they  occupy  themselves. 

Thirdly,  pace  quod  fiat  Oxoniensium.  We  would  inter- 
cede in  favour  of  the  river  Isis,  who  because  he  or  she,  for 
the  sex  is  not  agreed  iipoir^by  our  poets,  is  the  friend  nearest 
at  hand,  is  unjustly  called  in  on  every  occasion,  one  while  as 
a  witness,  another  time  as  a  prophet,  or  a  convenient  hearer 
for  a  hundred  lines.  We  cannot,  vi'ith  Mr.  Alcock,  in  his 
poem  on  canals,  indulge  in  the  probability,  that  from  the 
increase  of  inland  navigation,  fleets  '  longinqua  ex  urbe' 
will  be  seen  disposing  of  their  cargoes  on  Christchurch 
meadows.  Baker  in  his  '  Classis  Britannica,'  and  Vaughan 
in  his  '  Ars  Chehiiae,'  have  left  unfinished  lines  in  the  manner 


as  culpable  marks  of  negligence. 
.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  ye^rs  of  4he  custbfti  of  making 
Latin^  verse  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  titne  iti  the  system 
of  classical  education.  We  mean  at  school,  for  it  is  ncTt, 
we  understand,  yer^  .tnuch  cultivated  at  the  universities. 
And  this.^uestioii  involves  Wore  ^i^rKbulkriy' the  Irife'tbotfdf 
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instruction  pursued  io  public  schDoIs,  where  Latin  verse  is 
most  taught^  and  brought  to  the  most  perfection ;  for,  to 
omit  former  publications  of  the  nature  of  the  one  before  us. 
The  authors  of  these  voUimes  have,  with  a  few  exceptions^ 
formerly  had  their  names  on  the  rolls  of  Eton,  Westminster^ 
Harrow^  or  Winchester^  If -accurate  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages  is  requisite  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman^  wher- 
ever future  prospects  in  life  will  admit  of  it,  the  composition  / 
of  Latin  verse  presents  many  advantages  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  object.  It  creates  an  inclination  for  studying  the  poet9 
of  antiquity,  and  for  attempts  at  imitation  of  their,  style, 
which  cannot,  fail  of  having  a  good  effect.  And  when  the 
drudgery  of  the  elementary  part  of  it  has  been  dispatched, 
it  is  always  found  to  be  that  exercise  in  which  the  boy  of  any 
talent  takes  most  pleasure.  In  this  light  therefore  it  acts  as 
a  stimulus  to  classical  pui^suits.  There  is  also  a  technical 
exactness  go  L«atin  verse,  which  our  own  language  does  not 
possess,  which  renders  it  niore  suitable  to  a  boy ;  to  this 
bhould  be  added  the  vast  command  of  words,  and  the  nice 
discriminations  of  their  meanings,  thus  acquired,  without 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  substitute  one  for  another,  a^ 
llie  verse  may  require,  and  the  sense  permit.  Again,  we 
janow  that  education  must  not  always  look  to  the  practical 
utility  of  the  thing  learnt,  but .  frequently  to  collateral  ad- 
vantages ;  for  where  is  the  practical  utility  of  having  studied 
a  few  books  of  Euclid  to  the  man  who  will  never  penetrate 
further  into  the  depths  of  science  ?  a  collateral  advantage 
there  is,  that  of  opening  the  mind  to  tlie  nature  of  demon- 
strative proof,  and  strengthening  it  by  exercise.  In  tbp 
same  manner  this  combination  of  dactyls  and  spondees  claims 
5ome  attention  as  an  exercise,  and  no  trifling  one,  of  the 
ingenuity,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  yomiger  student* 

There  may  be  many  points  in  public  education,  thougli 
undoubtedly  superior  to  that  exercised  at  smaller  seminaries, 
open  to  objection ;  we  do  not  think  the  system  of  vei*s^r 
making  one.  M  any  of  our  mo3t  distinguished  men  in  por 
litical  life,  are  first  rate  classical^  scholars :  and  of  these  np 
few  have  distinguished  themselves  in  these  performances ; 
we  havA Wtice^.t^  nftfues^pf ^L^^^  PjM^fe ff!*j^!'.1%'j?f 
in  these  volumes;  on  meir  poluicai  capabnitie's  men.  ^ia^ 
differ;  they  are,  we  believe,  generally  allowed  to  excel  s» 
scholars.  We  have  said  nothing,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  our 
present  purpose,  on  the  question,  whether  too  great  a  portion 
•ff.time  is  not  employed  on  classical  education  itself.  One 
stiiiking  indication  of  the  benefit  of  the  existing  system  must 
occasionally .  occur  to  all^    At  fto  period  has  classical  ip- 
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Struction  befeii  so  touch  encouraged  as  the  prfesent ;  for  at  no 
period  have  public  places  of  education  been  so  much  fre** 
quented ;  and  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  ibisi  we  can 
instance  no  time  in  our  iiistory^  when  the  English  gentlemaa 
stood  so  high  for  mental  attainments,  as  he  now  does.  Ia^ 
berality  of  manaer  and  of  character  may  arise  from  ouc 
uature>  from  our  constitution;  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
must  arise  from  education,  in  our  distant  provinces,  the 
fox-hunting  sqtiirehas  mostly  given  place  to  the  well  informed 
gentletnaiti  and  9  good  collection  of  books  embellish  •  those 
sheJvj^s^  >^hicji  half  a  century  since^  were  the  receptacle  onlj 
pf  tJw'^wife's  books  of  <;x)ok6ry.  Many^no  dciubt  are  the 
aha4fA;<^  difference  ^id  degree  in  this  improvement^  ill 
various  phcesi;  the  general  existence  of  it  is  certain.    - 


Art.  IX.  —  l^amily  Pride,  nnd  humble  Merits  a  Novef, 
founded  on    Facts,  aud  partly  taken  from  the  French^ 
By  E.  Senate,  M.  D.  3  vols.     Loiidon,  Sherwood,  1808.  . 
Price  18s. 

DOCTOR  SENATE  obligingly  informs  us  in  his  prefac«> 
that  we  are  iujdebted  to  the  want  of  practice  in  his  medical 
profession  for  the  present  delectable  morsel^  and  hopes  that 
he  may  be  forgiven  for  ^  relaxii\g  from  severer  studies^  and 
deviating  from  the  usual  routine  of  medical  authorship/  by 
commencing  novel  writer^  in  which  respectable  character  the 
doctor  makes  his  deb&(  with  ^  Family  Pride  and  Humble 
Merit'  in  his  hand. 

The  doctor,  who  appears  extremely  well  satisfied  with  hit 
own  ii^enuity,  insists  that  the  moral  which  this  novel  conveys 
is  unexceptionable.  J'rom  this  however  we  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  the  doctor ;  and,  however  astonishing  tms  may 
appear  tp  the  doctor's  all-wise  head,  we  do  not  despair  oif 
poiiiting  (Hit  such  passages  as  are  the  very  reverse  of  morale 
^nd  not  at  all  calculated  to  befriend  the  cause  of  virtue  or 
pf  modesty. 

The  next  circumstance,  which  we  ftfe  obliged  to  notice,  is 
the  very  stale  and  unworthy  piece  of  pomposity  of  which  tlie 
doctor  is  guilty,  along  with  many  of  his  cotemporary  book* 
making  fraternity,  in  announcing  a  paltry  and  stupid  perform- 
ance, 2LS  founded  on  facts,  and  partly  taken  from  the  French. 
We  cannot  compliment  the  doctor  on  this  clumsy  piece  of 
finesse ;  for  it  is  notorious  to  every  one,  who  takes  the  trouble 
f  f  wading  through  bis  three  dull  and  uninteresting  volumes^ 
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that  the  doctor  has  made  up  his  nove}^  as  he  sQrleB  it,  out  of 
the  oM  newspapers  ^ich  give  an  account  of  the  proceed-r 
ings  of  the  different  factions  which  disgretc^  the  French  ve^ 
^  irokition.  The  doctor  has  rummaged  ^eee  sdd  papers,  and 
made  a  tedious  and  deformed  patch woifk  of  events,  which 
were  revolting  to  the  mind  when  they  occurred,  arid  are  now 
Almost  buried  in  oblivion*  The  detail  of  them,  as  they  ar& 
brought  forward  in  making  out  this  book  called  '  Family 
Pride,'  is  vapid  and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme. 

When  the  doctor  says  that  this  pMcious  pi*odu(ftion  is 
partly  taken  from  the  French*  we  see  no  gpeait  d(>f^€tion  to 
his  owning  that  it  is  all  French ;  for  the  scenes  are^^W^ch, 
the  characters  French,  and  the  incidents  French.;  •  Hor#ever 
we  will  not  quarRel  with  the  good  doctor  fOr  ii  tritfe,  thougll 
we  cannot  accord  him  much  good  will  for  imposing  so  irk- 
aome  a  task  on  us  as  that  of  analysing  a  performance,  ift'^fiieti 
the  story  is  so  confused,  the  style  so  lifeless  and  formal,  the 
dialogues  so  quaint  and  disgusting,  so  totally  unworthy  a  man 
of  common  education;,  or  of  one  who  had  been  used  to  gen- 
teel Ufe,  and  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  good  V;om* 
pany. 

We  will  now'endeavoiir  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  story, 
tfiough  we  assure  our  teaders  that  this  will  by  no  means  be 
am  easy  task,  from  the  extrehie  difficaky  of  discoverhig  «ny 
clue  which  clan  connect  it  into  any  thmg  like  a  consistent  tale. 
Silt  we  will  do  our  besti  The  doctor  ^pens  his  novel  in  the 
following  manner :  '  In  a  pleasant  valley  six  leagues  from 
Poitiers,  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,'  6CCi  In  the  centre  of 
this  delectable  site  an  ancient  castle  reared  its  venerable  walls. 
We  will  omit  the  description  of  its  architecture  with  wrhich 
the  doctor  has  indulged  us,  and  it  shall  suffice  to  say  that  like 
other  ancient  buildings,  this  castle  had  its  moat  and  draw- 
bridge, its  square  court  and  lofty  tower,  embrasures  and  loop 
holes,'nnd  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  &c.  The/>wner  of 
this  majestic  edifice  is  the  Marquis  of  Grand  Terre,  whose 
family  consists  of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  with  whom  he 
Kves  very  happily,  allowing  for  a  little  regret  that  lie  has  not  a 
sop  to  inherit  his  immense  property,  as  well  as  nis  family 
pride.  Th.e  eldest  Of  his  daif*bters  is  called  Conatance^ 
whose  person  is  thus  described  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

*  tn  forming  her  nature  had  been  extremely  liberal  of  her  fa- 
vours; she  was  tall«aud  majestic,  and  possessed  of  a  captivating 
and  exquisitely  proportioned  person  ;  large  brilliant  black  eyep, 
white  teeth,  and  beautiful  vermilion  lips,  around  which  a  sweetly 
bewitiihing  smile  constftntly  played.  Her  long  flaxen  hair  waved 
in  luxuriant  tresses  over  tifcie  most  delicately  formed  neck  tn4 
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«>osom  imagination  ccnild  depict^  and  her  foui  ensembte  hespcke 
candour  and  amiability  of  disposition  by  trbich  sbe  was  pre« 
eminently  ctfaracter-ized/ 

So  much  for  rfia  person  of  the  lady  whom  Doctor  Senate 
f^  chosen  for  his  heroine;  though  we  must  own  that  We 
faunof  reconcile  i^ge  bfack  eyes  wiik  flaxen  Kair  as  the  mo«t 
^beautiful  combination.  But  as  beauty  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
^and  tastes  are  diverse,  we  will  allow  the  doctor  bis  predilectioil 
Ibr  black  eyes  and  white  flaxen  bain  Th<e  father  of  this 
black  eyed  and  flaxen  bair'd  nymph  tad  educated  her  in  the 
«aa)e  manner  as  he  would  have  ddne  ar  son,  had  accustomed 
fcer  to  ride  put  on  horseback  with  bim,,  to  hunt  and  to  shoot, 
^^  alt  which  accomplishmeots  she  excelled  prodigiously,  ^n  the 
eve]au^;^^are  told  that  she  handled  l,he  ^cissars  a^pd  the  6eedle 
D^itb  the  saone  facility  and  alacrity  which  she  displayed  in  the 
.morning  in  the  destruction,  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  or  in  the 
cbace  of  a  h^r e»  The  marquiis  also  endeavours  to  instill  into  this 
Aonpar^^I  of  a  daughter,  a  proper  respect  for  hereditary  rank; 
and  as  the  4octoi*  assures  us  triat  he  was  descended  from  the 
j&moiis  Guy  de  Lusignap,  King  ot  Jerusalem,  it  is  no  won(ler 
]be  Aoul^  bid  his  daughter  look  oi^  high  birth 

*  as  th<?  greatest  of  all  earthly  advantages ;  and  that  it  contained 
the  germ  of  every  virtue  and  every  talent,  which  the  other  in- 
ferior classes  of  society  qould  tfever  arrive  at  the  possession  o^ 
5fenit  by  mere  chano*^^.*  '  ' 

»         ♦  -  '•■»'.      > 

Tlik  piece  of  w^iee  seems  to  be  thpown  away  on  Made** 
^M^selle  Constance,  as  will  be  seen  in  ihe  sequel.  It  so 
Jbappens  that  n^Ws  is  bought  to  the  Marq^i$  of  Grand 
Terre  that  an  immense  boar  h^  been  seen  in  the  forest ;  and 
nU  preptu-e  to  chase  this  fierce  and  terra£c  animal.  Constance 
^  couirse  is  of  the  party;  she  vaults  into  the  saddle/ and 
Iplaees  her  fowling  piece  by  ^her  side,  which  is  ali^ady  armed 
wlh  a  'COuteau  de  ckasse.  The  fleetnesTof  her  ateed  enables 
tli^ to  outstrip  her  companions  in  theobaMe ;  and  when  almost 
^t  of  YieAPiltig  of  the  sound  of  the  horses,  she  finds  herself 
iA^  ct^tnpxtiy  only  iiviJk'M&mieur  SangUer,  \^ho  takes  refuge 
ift  a  <t)li«k  budi^itii^ff^tnfabl^  to  the  hounds.  Cotistance 
placed  hei*  fusil  to  Ker  riioulder,  and  wounds  the  boar,  who 
enraged  no  doubt  at'  being  so  unhandsomely  treated  by  tl^ 
fair  hands  of  >  tady,  from  whom  he  4i%ight  have  expected 
more  gentle  ^nd' lady-like  behaviour,  springs  out  of  the 
thicket,  and  fri^tens  the  horse  on  which  she  is  mounted,  who 
takes  French  leave,  and'  sets  off,  on  futt 'gallop,  across  the 
Aickest  part  <^f  Che  forest*    The  fs^ir  JNimrod  is  unable  to 
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9to^  her  bunter^  and  at  length  her  habit  gettji^g  entangle^ 
she*  is  puH^d  from  her  aeat,  and  dragged  over  tbq.  rugged  forest 
viib  ber  bead  and  part  of  her  person  trailing  on  the  ^vomvdL 
Most  opportunfely,  a  young  (and  of  course  liapdsome)  gen- 
tleman comes  across  the  path ;  and  at  the  haTard  of  bis  own 
precious  life  saves  the  beautiful  black -eyed  and  flaxen-haired 
maid  from  dw'stfuciion ;  though^  as  the  doctor  telfs  lis,  not 
before  bcr  clothes  are  torn  from  her  back,  and  she  makes 
much   such  an  appearance  as  the  Lady     Godiva  who   so 
obligingly   favours  the   good  folks   of  Coventry,  by  riding 
throtigh  the  city,  as  peeping  Tom  in  the  farce  says,  ^  with  not 
a  rag  upon  her/     This  gentle  youth  very  kindly  and  very 
decently  wraps  his  coat  around  the  lucKless  hiaid,  and  con- 
veys  her  to  bis  father's  house,  who  proves  a  very  worthy 
gentleman ;  and  though  Constance  was  tniich  battcfred'aJKiiit 
the  bead,  and  bled  profusely,  yet  it  seems  that  her  scull  was 
made  of  such  good  materidlt,  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  the 
thumps  and  bmises  she  had  receivetf.     In  this  gentleman's 
liouse  every  care  is  taken  of  the  fair  invalid;  and  the  younjg 
man,  who  has  been  sO  fortunate  as  to  rescue  ter,  ttA»hies> 
as  our  readers  no  donbt  are  prepared  to  hear/  so  deeply,  into 
love  with  her,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his^wits.     From 
extreme  ansiety  and  apprehension^  and, after  fidgeting  about 
all  night,  he  sinks,  poor  soul  into  a  gentle, slumber  towards 
morniug,  on  hearing  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  Pulcjnea. 
Here  we  will  leave  him  to  take  hfe  nap  put,  and  inforn 
our  readers  that  a  servant  is  sent  off  to  the  marquis  de  Grand 
Terre  as  soon  as  the  good  people  caoiv^ejt  Sid^^eclioQ  tQ*iiw 
'form  him  of  the  state  of  the  fair  Jiuntress.    The  marq^uis  oels 
out  for  Beaupf e^  and  is  attacked  by  robbei^  in  the  forest. 
However  be  maniiges  to  shoot  two,  and  run.  a  third  through 
the  body ;  but  as  be  fears  thatiie  may  be  assailed  by  others^ 
lie  very  wisely  hides  himself  iii  a  d^snut  tree*,  vy^bere  he  is  jui 
xlanger  of  being  starved,  for  wantv  of  food,  and  cripple  t^y- 
Tiumbness  and  the  cmmp.     He  is  howqver  ^t  length  r$|S(:^9^ 
by  a  hunting  party,  though  hoi  before  he.  discovers  the  tep^f^ 
of  the  banditti,  wlK>are  assailed  by  the  military  9ii4:C^gc^ 
•of  justice,  and  rooted  out^     The  marquis  re|^ftif^-to->  tb^ 
chateau  , of  Mr.  -Legrange^*  tbcf^^o^pitable  geiitlo^n^ili,  ycha 
affords  an  asylum  to  his  woutid^d  ^aMgbt^r.     Heroib^  finds 
an  amiable  family ;  but  alas !  they  are  UQt  nobIe>  so  that  the 
marquis^  though  he  us  all :  gratitude  for  tb^ijr  attention,  csta 
only  look  on  tbepi  as  plebeians  vile.   ;  Constance  recovers 
slowly ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Legrai^^,  tlie  love-smitten  youth j. 
♦whose  puerson  is  repfte^ted  as  modelled,  from  the  I^lviJer« 
^polIO|  is  made  happy  by  beiiig  ^ble  \o  be  qpustSM^tly  wji^jL 
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tlie  lady  of  bis  heart,  who  appears  to  him  the  model  from 
v^'hich  Phidias  might  have  takeu  his  celebrated  statiie  of  the 
Ephesian  I)iaua. 

After  this,  we  need  scarcely  trouble  ourselves  to  go  farther, 
as  our  readers  will  naturally  suppose  an  ecclaircissemeni  takes 
place;  and  that  after  a  few  love  intricacies  and >diflBeul ties 
on  the  part  of  this  Apollo,  and  a  little  demur  on  the  part  of 
his  Diana,  all's  well  at  last.  But  as  the  .doctor  has  thought 
proper  to  sound  Jiis  trumpet  on  the  unexceptionable  morality 
of  his  performance,  we  are  compelled  to  proceed  a  little 
farther. 

Be  it  known  then,  that  Frederick,  who  is  the  c<Mi- 
stant  companion  of  Constance  in  all  her  walks  and  leisure 
hours,  avows  his  love,  and  though  the  lady  returns  his  passion, 
she  thinks  it  necessary  to  repulse  him, '  with  an  air  of  assumed 
firmness.'  The  love-sick  jouth  exclaims  that  ^  he  is  undone 
for  ever,  and  that  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  die/  Con- 
stance, however,  not  seeing  the  necessity  of  thai,  tells  him, 
she  had  rather  he  would  not  die  ;  and,  of  course,  like  a  welt 
bred  gentleman,  he  continues  to  live. 

Another  interview  in  their  favourite  and  conveniaat  arbour, 
makes  Mr.  Frederick  happy,  by  Constance  telling  him  with 
veiy  little  preface  that  he  may  be  satisfied,  for  that  she  loves 
him.  At  the  same  time  she  apprizes  him  that  he  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  her  father,  whose  hereditary  prejudices  are  not 
to  be  surmounted ;  but  that  time  and  prudence  may  bring 
affairs  about  to  their  wishes.  So  far,  so  well ;  bi^t  the  lady 
thinks  it  necessary  to  prescribe  certain  rules  to  her  lover, 
w^ich  we  are  persuaded  would  never  ^nter  the  mind  of  a 
modest  woman ;  and  shows,  however  highly  the  doctor  may 
appretiate  the  morality  of  his  story,  that  the  mind  of  Cou- 
stance  is  not  quite  so  pure   as  might  have  been  formed^ 

*  Whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  communicate  with  each  other/ 
gays  she,  ^  you  muist  engage  never  to  forget  that  the  most 
scrupulous  decency  must  preside.'  She  solemnly  pledges 
herself  to  become  his  wife  and  no  one's  else :  dnd, 

•  impelled  by  an  involuntary  movement^  she  leaned  towards  him, 
"*  and  taking  bis  head  between  her  hands  impressed  a  kiss  on  his 

forehead.  This  kiss  had  nearly  led  to  dangerous. consequences, 
when,  luckily,  the  voice  of  Clara  at  a  short  distance^  recalled 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  some  degree  abated  the  ferment  of 
their  senses/ 

This  is  one  specimen /of  the  doctor's  love-scenes  ;  the  nex* 
which  we  will  select,  may  serve  as  a  furtlier  proi)f  of  that 
morality^  which  constitutes  the  doctor's  boast.     Frederick 
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Legrange  is  made  a  eotnmandant  of  tbe  republican  forces  of 
a  cerUrin  district^nd  bassome  opportunities  of  assisting  the  mar- 
quis and  his  family  in  many  awkward  circumstances  of  danger 
and  distFessy  as  the  itiarquis  is  of  course  a  firm  loyalist.  Then 
follow  dull  details  of  military  movemente^  imprisonments^ 
dangeims^  subterraneous  caverns^  firing  of  cannon^  seizing  of 
prisoners,  and  scamperi»ig  about  the  country ^  hair-breadtb 
escapes,  ^»  &c.  The  doctor,  who  is  so  anxious  on  the 
score  of  his  morality,  is  not  content  with  -  giving  tis  a  distant 
bint  of  the  outrages  of  the  atrocious '  Carrier,  and  of  his 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  females  who  fell  into  his  power, 
but  he  vei7  plainly  proceeds  to  describe  certain  scenes  of 
brutal  violence,  which,  in  our  old-fasttioned  ideas,  instead  of 
publi^mgy  we  should  most  scrupulously  have  hid  from  the 
cjr-es  of  our  daughters.  However  we  suppose  that  this  grave 
dioctor  of  medicine  understands  these  things  better  than  we 
do.  >  , 

We  must  how  return  to  our  lovers,  who,  afiter  various 
troubles  broi^ht  on  by  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and 
tbe  ravages  of  war,  meet  again  at  last;  and  one  of  the 
doctor's  moral  scenes  takes  place.  The  lovers  had  strolled 
into  a  delightful  orchard,  impervious  to  tbe  rays  of  the  sun. 
^  A  fine  green  turf  watered  by  a  rivulet,'  See. 

•  The  lovers  were  in  .raptures  with  this  dtlicious  spot;  they 
seated  themselves  beside  each  other,  and  gave/  free  scope  to  their 
mutual  efTusions  of  tenderness  and  love.  By  imperceptible  de-  - 
grees^  theif  conversation  become  more  interesting,  and  their 
caresses  more  ardent,  till  at  length  Frederick  ceased  to  remember 
bis  promises,  (of  behaving  with  decency)^  atid  as  for  Constance^ 

*'  Her  wishing  bosom  heaves  ' 
/  With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tumults  seize 

Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love  !*' . 

■  ,  ^  •  ». 

*  In  a  moment  the  illusion  of  their  senses  was  dissipated,  apd 
the  fair  one  had  nothing  but  tears  to  bestow,  on  reflecting  on  tbe 
event  which  bad  taken  place.  How  wretched  am  I !  she  ex* 
•claimed,  in-a  tone  of  agony  ;  and  you,  Frederick,  is  it  this  con- 
duct I  ought  to. have  expected  from  you  ?  As  the  reward  of  my 
love  and  confidence  you  have  ruined  me,  &c,  FirederijCk  con- 
sidered himself  at  the  summit  of  earthly  bliss ;  he  had  gathered 
the  fruits  of  his  constancy,  and  thought  himself  amply  reivarded, 
&c.  &c, 

How-ever  Constance  soon  comforts  herself  for  this  very 
"moral  conduct.  Frederick^  who  is  now  a  general  in  the  re-* 
publican  service,  leaves  tier;  and  after  'being  prpscribed  and 
bunted  about  from  pillar  to  post,  he  at  length  rescues  tb* 
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inarcliioiieM  and  her  daughters  from  s  horrible  dangeon  into 
which  ihey  had  been  thrown  by  the  wretches  vho  were  in 
power.  He  restores  them  to  liberty ;  as  he  is  again  in  favour 
with  government.  Another  of  the  doclor*s  *  moral  scenes* 
ensues,  in  which  Constance  informs  him  that  she  has  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son,  the  fruit  of  the  orchard  scene.  The 
black-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  lady  is  then  made  his  wife^ 
The  marquis,  whose  hereditary  prejudices  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  union,  dies  one  day;  and  all  ends  in  riches  and 
'happiness.  Such  are.  the  head?  of  {be  doctor's  moral  novel* 
It  is  OB  the  whole  a  compilation  very  ill  put.  together,  very 
duU,,  very  vulgar,  without  any  indeinnifying  portion  of  sprighl^ 
liness  or  Wit.  We  can  make  no  extract  that  will  give  an 
adequab  idea  of  its  stupidity,  and  none  'th^  will  do  the 
doctor  any  credit  in  point  of  compositi<Mi.    ' 
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Art.  10.— fi^c^tonfon  the  ihortnest  tf^  Time ;  at^S^nnon,  $uggette4 
hy  the  meneral  Mourning  for  her  Royal  Highniss  the  Prineeu  A9ieii0, 
rnnd  dt&$ered  at  the  Octagon  Chapel^  Bath,  on  Sunday,  No$,  11,  Idl^ 
Loadon,  Rivingtoo,  1810.  8vo.  U.€d. 

THIS  k  an  edifying  sermon,  on  which  those  moral  eonsidtn^ 
tions  which  are  suggested  by  the  fragititr  of  human  life,  art 
fethagly  expressed  and  prac&ally  enforced.  Dr.  Gardiner  has 
not  profaned  the  pulpit  by  any  fulsome  adukcion  «a  the  d«*' 
ceased  ^princess;  by  whose  untunely  death  tbw  discourse  wag 
oecattoQed,va]0d  whose  many  virtues,  are  a  proper  topic  df  eulogy 
in  any  place  but  in  the  8an9tuary.  There,  we  never  wi»h  to 
bear  the  praises  of  smy  mortal  sounded  in  onr  eard.  In  that , 
placei  we  regard  kin^s  and  queens  only  as  dusi  and  asbcs,M 
well  as  ihe  most  bumble  of  their  sul^ects. 

Ai^.  U^i^hA  Fiamml  Vmoune,  ocammt4  hy  the  Bew^  vf  the  Jkt^ 
Pr.  Ba^mrpreachedat  Creu Street  Meeting  jBme,  in  iiancheitl^ ^ 
da  SundMu  tSth  Jubi,  laio..  By  John  Tati^.  Jjoodon,  JolmM^S 
1810.  «s. 

TOB  iitt  ef  br.  Barnes«Mnbined  great  mental  activity  witU 
fiealfporalnBclttkiess.  Sew  men  bave  showed  more  unremitting 
atttntien  to  the  perfonnance^f  their  duty.    He  wa^  lear^etli 
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temperate,  beiieficeBt>  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
zealous  in  ibe  practice  of  charity.  A9.  a  religious  teacher,  b9 
excelled  in  making  devout  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  and  in  convincipg  them  that  genuine  happiness  was 
to  be  found  Ool^  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  spirit  of  piety, 
^hich  warmed  his  affections,  and  exalted  his  thoughts,  was  ma- 
nifested not  only  in  his  rdigiojus  discourses,  but  in  the  ordinary 
actions  and  geperal  habits  of  his  life.  Mr.  Yates  has  not  more 
iban  done  justice  to  his  memory  in  the  present  discourse ;  fae 
has  been  guilty  of  no  deviations  from  truth,  but  has  described 
him  as  he  was,  and  noted  with  impartial  discrimination  not  only 
the  resplendent  tfiits  of  his  character,  but  those  small  Und  irenial 
defects^  which,  where  there  was  so  large  a  portion  of  worth,  could 
eause  no  sensibkf  diminution  of  merit  in  the  general  estimate 
of  Jiuman  ^nid^^t.  Mr.  Yi|tes  has  made  many  just  rdlections 
itvthis  funeral  discourse;  be  has iJoi|9^'bly  shewn  the  solace  ^4 
the  instruction  which  are  to  be  derived  even  from  whaC  are  com- 
monly thought  the  imtimely  ends  of  the  wise  and  good. 

^  *lt  pleases  OodFotfro^tcfitoR^^  rfistingursKed  characteii 
out  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness  and  honours ; 
and  thu$:V^  ts  diecfced  ^l  foer  secret  plans  for  stealing  ^e  fruits 
of  virtue^, ^aiia  the  '*  wisdom  of  the  world"  is  shewn  to  be 
'*  foolishness  with  God."  ^  Those^who  are  but  infants  in  the 
moral  world  must  indeed  be  attracted  by  the  present  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  God  gives  a  sufficient  portion  of  these  rewards  to 
Win  the  hearts  of  those  Who  cannot  look  far  into  futurity.  But 
|L8,we  advance  in  knowledge  and  in  goodness,  we  become  fitted 
for  mpre.profounil  views  or  tic  ways  of  providence  ;  and  in  the 
il^tj^'s  of  :great  and.  g<^  men  we  perceive  that  the  riches,  the 
honours,  and  pleasures,  whicb.eyen.  the  most  favoured  chikUen 
of  God  obtain,  are  of  short  duration,  and  that  none  of  the  ef- 
fects of  vtriitotts  actions  are  of  a  dmrabte  nature,  but  those  which 
«re  wroufhtupbil  the  mindi 

f  '  It  is  byvtbedeath  of  great  and  good  men  iti  the  vigour  x>f 
their  ficii&ies  and  the  height  of  tMr  enjovments,  that  .God 
«ffi>rds  the  viarUiIhe  only  complete  -mekns  of  seeing  the  Ibma- 
tioii^the  tmp0oyement>  aiKl  the  finishing  of  moral  character; 
3^heh>wehave.Qb$erved  the  influence  which  christtan^prhiciplet 
focnlcated:  in  early  life  have  had  in  forming  those  disposiUons 
an^^kabits: which;  bate  placed  a  man  amongst  the  iirst  c€  hia 
species;  and,  after  having:  attended  to  (their  precious  firuitsfor  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  are  then  called  to  witness  their 
power  in  producing  the  most  perfect  resignation  4o>  -the':  divine 
will  amidst  the  paitis  of  sickness 'and  the  presages  of  death^  We 
become  convinced-  of  their  ineiiimable  ^valae'.  M%en  a  w^n 
dies  in  extreme  old  age,  even  iti  the  most  interesting  kod  dig^i« 
6edmanner>thos^' who  behold  'him«  not  having  seoH  th^  j3la* 
i^acfer  formed,  cannotrbe.cogapetenjt  ju^cs  bow  far  the  comp^^ 
sure  and  serenity  manif^H^  at  .death  are  the  restdt  of  iseligicHia 
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priociple,  or  of  blunted  feding;  and  tbey  can  tcarcdy  wonder 
that  be  sbould  rise  from  the  feast  of  life  witb  conientment  whost 
appetite  is  silted.  But  when  a  great  and  good  man  is  takeo 
away  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  his  heart  can  with,  at  # 
time  when  be  is  surrounded  witb  kind  relatives  and  fsithful 
friends,  when  at  every  step  which  be  takes  he  meets  the  eye  of 
aoroe  one  who  smiles  upon  him  with  gratitude  and  delight,  and 

£et  he  receives  the  summons  to  depart,  not  only  with  submission, 
ut  witb  hope  and  joy,  then  he  finishes  bis  course  with  decent 
triumph^  and  in  a  manner  that  is  adapted  to  produp^. the  hap- 
piest eflfetts  upon  all  beholders/  :  ^ 

AaT.  l^.T^ii  Scriptural  Education  the  Ghry  of  .JBkghnd ;  being  m 

•    Defence,  qf  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  Education^  and  Me  Bible  Societj/^ 

in  answer  to  the  late  Publications  of  the  Rev.  C.  DaubenVf  Arch* 

deacon  of  Sarum,  the  Rev,  Dr,  Wordsworth,  the  Rev:  Mr,  Spry'^  S^t, 

.    4fc,    By  Joseph  Fox.    London,  Black,  &c.  1810.  8vo.  pp.  81.  ] 

Art.  id. — A  Letter  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledgif 
and  particularly  to  ihe  Rev,  Ciarles  Va^tbenyy  LL.M.  Archdeacon  cf 
Sarum,  occasioned  by  the  Attack  on  Mr,  Lancaster's  System  of  Edvi^ 
tatUm,  contained  in  his  Sermon  preached  before  them  on  June  1, 1809L 
By  a  barrister  ut  Law,    London,  Mawmao,  1810.  8vo.  pp.  SS« 

'"  THOSE  who  object  to  the  Lancastrian  system  of  educ^Cioiii 
tnust  think  that  knowledge  Is  a  commodity,  which  may  become 
too  general,  and  be  bad  toa  ebeap.  Tbey  wish  therefore  to 
preserve  the  m<^op6ly ;  and  to  render  mental  instruction  inao^ 
cessible  to  the  jdwer  ranks  of  society.  These  gentlemen  W&M 
willingly  draw  il^back  beyond  the  line  of  ignorance  and  8upei# 
stition,  at  which  our  ancestors  stood  before  the  reformatioiH 
Tbey  imagine,  like  Alexander  the  copper-smith,  that  the  emo* 
luments  of  their  calling  will  be  in  danger  if  the  old  mummery 
of  idolatrous  worship  be  relinquished  for  a  more  rational  aaa 
christian  scheme,  and  the  people  are  instructed  as  well  as  the 
priest. 

If  vice  be  an  evil,  ignorance  cannot  be  a  good ;  for  all  vic^ 
i^ay  ultimately  be  resolved  into  ignorance.  Virtue  in  theory  is 
the  knowledge  of  duty  enlightening  t,he  mind ;  virtue  in  practice 
is  the  same  knowledge  influencing  the  conduct.  'Man,  as  an 
accountable  being,  cannot  be  said  to  act  virtuouidy,  whto 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  his  doty  is;  for  virtue  coa^ 
sists  not  in  niechanical  compulsion,  or  blind  propensity,  but  in 
intentional  agency.  A  man  may  know  the  right  way,  slod  yfC 
from  the  impulse  of  passion  n^ay  occasionally  take  the  Wfong; 
but  the  tendency  of  moral  knowledge  always  i»  to  gtvie  ^  flw^ 
correct  notions  of  interest,,  and  to  make  duty  the  rtile  of  bfei 
But  bow  can  a  man  be  expected  to  act  agreeably  to  a  n}le^ 
where  be  does  not  know  the  rule  ?  The  object  of  the  Lancatv 
trian  iicheme  of  education,  is  not  to  make  aU  mea  *and  womeni 
phtlosopherii  but  to  ^iffuie^uch  a  degrea  of  obral  Hl«miiiMi#% 
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fcmong  tbe  inferior  raiiks  otsotifety^  as  hiust  tetidll»  elerate  them 
\t\  the'  scale  ^  ^fttence^  as  rational  beings,  and  to /make  th^ 
«fee  imd  feel  %i^b  more  deaitiegs  anil  force  than  they  otherwi$t 
^Qtrid^'the  strict  agreement  which  there  i%  between  their  4aty 
Itrid  their  intete^.  In  proportion  as  the  Lancastrian  sdieme  is 
fcxtetided,  the  If  i*eat  virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  and  mutual  be* 
herolencie,  ^ill  be  more  general  in  the  lowest  states  of  life.    Oaf 

Casants  knd  tiii^chanics,  our  domestic  and  oilier  servants,  vHtt 
come  k  ittote  sober,  industrious;  tractable,  and  in  crery  respect 
iUaprov^d  rAee#f  being?.  <*pill2fation,  whicb,iif  «nalywdin» 
its  various  particulars,  will  be  Iban^  the  greates|  of  t4)issiiig^ 
will  be  raised  %o  a  higher  and  more  equable  scale  through  & 
^leveral  gradatrdns  of  sti^^iety;  liW*,  though  there  Aiay  5e1^ 
^r^ft  and  itnyst^^ry  in  religiofus  systems,  there  will  be  rixore  Mi 
jjety  and  -devotion,  more  tolerance  and*  good  will  amofig  tdi- 
giohlsts  of  every  denomination. 

If  the  present  condition  of  human  society  be  susceptible  of 
any  great  and  ^^iberal  amelijbratidn,  that  anaeHoration  canb^ 
l^rodueed  by  ttbtbifig  but  die  principle  of  educatHm,  rendered 
"SO  unif^sal  iBirid  efficacious,  that  no  one  individual  in  the  ccto- 
totmity  -iblall  \^t  \^i  totally  destitute  of  imfr^ction.  '  Such  a 
scheAle  of'feducatitfn  woul^,  both  frbm  the  expense  ail9  ttie  la- 
)»^hiv^  been:  ioipossible,  if  Mr»  Lancaster  )i;ad  nc^  %n)ed  a 
i))an^  by  wiMtb  both  the  .Mboqr  and  the  qx|^se'ipight  be 
•bridged  to  a  great  and  indefinil^  degree,  so  tjiaj^  Us  benefits  may 
be  dispersed  with  the  utmost  facility  over  t)]cij^ole  surface  of 
Ibe  emf^ine^  and  communiealed  to  every  igtof^m  of  the  comma* 
aiiyi    That  a  system,  so  infitnitely  salutary^  ai^^^  promising  such 
gi<MiMii  1%'suHs,  should  be  atta^ed  by  narrow-minded  bigots. 
Qecd  eeccite  little  astonishment;  but  that  a  man   of  so  much 
teaming  and  urbanity,  as  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Saruoi, 
ftbould  make  it  the.  object  of  violent,  coarse,  and  illiberal  in- 
vective, did  both  impress  us  with  surprise,  and  aSect  us  with 
regret.  •   One  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  Daubeny  has  brought 
tginn^theLabcastria^planof  education,  is,  that  it '  is  calculated 
to  «iww#r  no  oile  purpose  ^;muph  as  that  of  amdlgtm^ting  the 
f^eai  body  of  the  people  into  one  great  dfiistkal  compound/ 
9%ii  kind  (tf  invedSve  is  similar  io  U^t  .which  the  Romish  priesif 
ctf  ii'daricer^ge  uttered  against  thi^  attempts  of  liUtber  and 
ei^er^,  tortim£r  the  scn|Aurefl  moce.  generally  understood.    If 
the  b#TM#^  of  the  Laincastrian  plan;of  education*  w^ich  consist' 
di  re^hfderivg  moral  knowledge  more  genera!,  and  truth,  bones^^ 
and  Wber -vwtttes  more  prevakoli,  form  the'Ciw^wmnrf  (^  deim, 
'  ire  wo«M  Jbef  to  ask  wbatare  the  parti<culars  which,  in  tbe  mind 
of  tlheanibdeachtn,  make  the  ^  compound'  of  Christianity? 

?Bo«b  Mri  !Fox  and  Ahe  'barriister  at  few/  have  made  somt 
T«iy  peftitii^<aildpointed letnarks  on  the  attach  of  Mr.Daubeiqr 
tft9  i^tf  tiawcattrtan  plab  «f  edueatipn*^  Mr.  Fox  has  enteVed 
lAMlv  m  W^b  into  the^vvbyoct,  and  ^;^i»ed  tbfi  dJunmisa  ef 
♦ther  writers,  besides  those  of  tte  archdeacon,       r^ r^r^n]o 
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^ftT.  1^.— -iin  Account  of  some  recent   Trantiacii&M  in  the  Colony  qf 
Sierra  I^one;  toith  a  Jew  Obtervations  on  the  State  of  the  Afriawi 

■  Coast,  By  John  Grant,  late  Member  (^  the  Omncd  in  the  Cotomt 
tf  Sierra  Leane.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  containing  Offizia^ 
and  other  Papers.  Londoa^  1810 ;  Priuted  for  tbe  Author.  No 
Bookseller's  name. 

MR.  GRANTinformsiig/that  in  December,  1308,  he  wa« 
nominated  to  tbe  office  of  third  membci*  in  4;ouncil  m   tbe 

^Jolony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Owirtg  to  circumstances/  whicbr  it  if 
needless  to  detail,  Mr.  Gr&nt  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of  hi» 
destination  till  the  iSth- 6f'TFebtuary,  1810,  when  he  foand 
Commodore  Columbine  in  possession  of  the  government.  Oa 
his  application  to  take  tbe  usual  oaths,  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
functions  of  his  office,  Mr,  Gr^nt  found  some  unexpected  ob- 
stacles to  the  recognition  of  his  appointment  to  a  seat  in  counciL 
Mr.  iJraBt  had  now  no  resource  but  to  write  home  to„  the  seci^- 

^  tary  of  state  for  the  transmission  of  some  document  to  support 
his  claims.'  But  before  ttme  bad  elapsed  for  the  arrival  of 
any  such  document,  Mr.  Grant  was  condemned   to  be  sent 

^te  £nglan4  op  a  charge,  but  a  groundless  one,  a^  he  asserts,  of 
a  tn^afouj^ie.  (Jesign  to  usurp  thie  government  of  the  colony- 
On  bis  r^rr)  £o  England^  Mr.  Gri^ht  informs  us)"th^t  he  laid  aft 
the  particulars  of  the  case  before  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  secretary 
of  state  for  tbe  colonial  department.    He  also  tells  us>  thact  he  re- 

.quested  several  of  the  gentliemen,  who  had  beeA  instruniental  in 

,  procuring  his  ^appointment,  among  %whora  we  find  tbe  name  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  assist  in  procuring  *  an  impartial  inquiry  into 
the  fruth  of  his  extraordinary  story.'  Some  time  after  this,  he 
received  official  information,  that  bis  return  to  Sierra  Leone  was 
*  not  deemed  expe'dient  for  the  public  service/  and  that  he  •"waJS 
not  to  expect  any  redress.*  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Grant's  case,  as  stated  by  himself,  on  which  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  oflfer  any  opinian,  till  we  have  heard  what  there  is  to  !>e 
iud  on  the  oMer^'c^e. 

The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone-  was  established  in  the  year 
17B8,  with  the  humane  and  laudable  design  of  making  the  new 
colony  a  focus  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  from  which  the 
salutary  light  ipigkt  be  communicated  to  tbe  contiguolis,  as  #ell 
as  more  distant  parts  of  the  African  continent.  But  the  schenie 
seems  to  have  failed  rather  than  from  want  of  good  sense  and 
eool  discrimination,  than  from  that  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its 
patrons,  or  of  funds  to  carry  it  into  execution,  'f  be  agents,  w^o 
weiie  employeil  by  the  cojnpany,  appear  to  have  been  too  giene- 
rally  selected  from  a  class  of  religionists,  who  are  always  i^ore 
eager  in  disseminating  confessions  of  faith  than  in  teaching  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.    Instead  of  conciliating  t^  affections  uf  the 
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neighbourinff  ebiefft  by  a  mild  andliberal  policy,  they  seem   to 
have  tbocked  their  prejudices  and  excited  their  aniiiio8ity|by  their 
proselyting  indiscretion.    The  government  of  Sierra  Leone  re- 
mained in  the  bands  of  the  company  for  twenty  years,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1 808.     *  The  settlers  at  this  hour,' 
are  said  to  *  depend  on  imported  produce  for  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence/    The  whole  produce  of  the  colony  is  asserted  to  con- 
sist of  '  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  coffee  and  a  few  comtnon 
Vegetable  roots/    The  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades  is  con- 
fined to  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  few  of  the  most  indispen- 
sable/  *  The  inhabitants  have  made  no  progress  in  any  valuably 
pursuit/    But  can  all  this,  or  more  than  this  excite  any  astonbh- 
ment  when  we  are  informed,  that  the  great  wor](  of  civilization 
is  postponed  to  the  mysiery  of  Methodism  ? 

Alt.  l!^Miseillane4m$  Obscroutiontfor  the  Benefit  of  the  Empire^  witfi 
Jnnotatiom  qn  Steam  Engirui^  and  lUmarks  on  the  DistiUutior^  cf 
Spirits,  commonly  cftlled  Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskies,  anal%ft,ed  and  com" 
pared  roith  illicit  Distillation  of  Whiskey ;  containing  a  Dialogue  behoten 
the  Emperor  Buonaparte  and  the  Author,  concluding  with  Remarks  to 
prevent  ForgeiHes  on  the  Governors  and  Directors  cf  the  Bank  of 
England^  and  the  Public  in   general    By  Arthur  Balkmie,  JuUm 

"   London,  Johnson,  Cheapside,    8vo.  pp.  117. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Balbemie  writes  any  more  '  observations  for 
the  beneBt  of  the  empire/  we  would  advise  hjm,  to  l^i  himself 
tinder  the  salutary  discipline  of  some  of  the  physitiatis  in  Su 
Luk<;'s. 

Akt.  16. — An  Afjpeal  to  the  Public,  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Tomlintonf 
Esq.  a  Captain  in  his  Majeshfs  Navy,  Sfc,  SfC^  ^c«  Londun,  Baidwio, 
1810.  ^ 

;.  CAPTAIN  TQMLINSON  was  accused  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  navy  of  being  9  party  concerned  in  a  fraudulept  overcharge 
on  the  goverfin^ent  with  respect  to  some  repairs  for  the  ship 
Pelter,  which  were  performed  in  theyear  1795.  The  accounts  hvi 
been  audited  in  the  usual  way,  fourteen  years  before  thet)reseot 
prosecution ;  but  one  of  the  vouchers  to  a  blacksmith's  bill  w^s 
Supposed  to  be  forged.  Captain  T.  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 
JBailey  Sessioi>  in  July,  1810,  but  the  judge  (Mr.  Justice  (^e 
Blanc),  saw  no  cause  of  action,  and  dismissed  the  prosecution. 
The  present  pamphlet  is  written  with  a  view  of  aetailing  the 
particular  hardships  which  Captain  Tomlinson  has  experienced, 
and  of  vindicating  his  character  froip  the  aspersions  wQichithas 
itndergope. 

AiiT.  IT. — Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature,  09  the  Prevalence  of 
Vice  and  on  the  Dangerous  Effects  of  Seduction,  London,  WilsoD, 
Cornhill,  1811.   12mo.  Ss. 

f  I^QM  the  ejtyle  in  which  this  work  i«  writtenj  wejiave  pa 
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^ubt  of  the  humane  feelinpfs  and  the  good  intentions  of  the 
writer ;  but  we  much  doMbt  whether  the  eviU  which  he  deplores, 
are  likely  to  be  remedied  by  the  menace  or  the  vigour  of  legis- 
lathre  interference.  The  history  of  all  countries  and  all  age^ 
will'  prove  that  vice  is  not  diminished  by  the  multiplication  of 
laws;  and  that  the  seventy  of  the  statute  usually  prevents  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment.  1\  penal  code  which  is  written 
in  blood,  soon  becomes  a  nullity.  The  sensibility  of  the  people 
defeats  the  indiscriminate  cruelty  of  the  legislator.  There  are 
many  questions  of  morality,  which  are  best  left  to  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  operating  in  the  diversified  intercourse  of 
social  life  ;  and  in  which  the  legislature  can  seldom  interpose  its 
prohibitions  or  penalties,  without  aggravating  the  calamity. 

POETRY. 

Art,  18. — The  Genius  of  the  Thames,  a  Lyrical  Poem^  in  Two  Parts., 
By   Thomas  Love  Feacoclu    LondoB,  Hookhaip,    1810,  price  fs. 

MR.  peacock's  muse  has  taken  a  wide  rjnge  and  journeys 
over  desert  sands,  Afric's  burning  clime,  Egypt's  fruitful  plains, 
and  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  sing  the  several  orna- 
ments of  its  rivers,  and  the  scenery  which  they  pass  through  ; 
and  though  he  allows  their  various  beauties,  he  can  find  none  to 
compare  with  Father  Thames  for  the  tranquil  attractions  of  his 
'stream  or  the  lovely  smiles  of  Rqhymeade, Twickenham  mea- 
dows, Richmond  banks,  Windsor,  Cooper's  Hill^Qodstow,  &c.&c. 
Mr.  Love  Peacock  seems  to  feel  with  much  complacency  that 
Thames  and  its  banks  are  far  tfemoV'ed  from  the  theatre  of  war 
and  desolation,  and  that  it  bears  on  its  waves  the  rich  produce 
of  various  climes  which  are  wafted  to  this  happy  isie.  Mr.  P. 
tells  us,  that  whilst 

*  The  embridled  north  triumphant  roars. 
Thy  stream  scarce  ripples  in  the  breeze. 
That  bends  the  willows  oh  thy  shores: 
And  thus,  tvhile  war  o'er  Europe  flings 
,  Destruction  from  his  crimson  wings; 
While  Danube  rolls,  with  blood  defiled. 
And  starts  to  bear,  on  echoes  wild. 

The  battle-clangors  ring; 
Thy  pure  waves  wash  a  stainless  soil/ 

All  this  is  very  true;  and  we  ought  to  think  Ourselves  very 
happy.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  being  so  far  removed  from 
the  horrors  of  deadly  strife.  Mr.  Peacock  is  an  enthusiastic 
adnoirer  pf  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  pojints  out  thei^di8* 
titti^uishing  beautifei  in  some  pretty  lines,  particularly  that  pacH 
which  will  be  ever  dear  to  Ihe  iadmifers^of  Popei.   tljie  author 
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UmentSy  tt  erery  body  of  ttite  and  feeling  xAnst  lament  tfac 
,»baineful  folly  of  destroying  his  aweet  retirement. 
/ 

*  Now  open  Twitnam'a  classic  ahores^ 
Where  yet  the  moral  muse  deplores 

Her  Pope's  unrivalled  lay : 
Unmov'd  by  wealth,  vnstw'd  by  state. 
He  held  to  scorn  the  little  great. 

And  taught  lifes  better  way. 
Though  tasteless  folly's  impious  hand 
Has  wrecked  the  scenes  his  genius  plann'd; 
Though  low  his  fairy  grot  is  laid. 
And  lost  his  willow's  pensive  shade ; 
Yet  shall  the  ever^murmuring  stream. 
Thai  lapt  his  soul  in  fancy's  dream. 
Its  vales  with  verdure  cease  to  crown, 
_  ,     Ere  fade  one  ray  of  his  renown. 

The  gotbic  and  tasteless  mind  of  the  present  possessor  of  the 
site  of  Pope's  villa,  will  be  execrated  bv  posterity.  Who  indeed 
can  speak  a  word  in  extenuation  of  such  sacriligious  violence  ? 

Mr.  Love  Peacock  displays  his  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
different  rivers  in  the  universe ;  but  neither  the  Tago's  golden 
river,  the  wildly-falling  Alpbeus,  the  rapid  maze  of  Tigris,  the  ^ 
swift  Euphrates,  nor  the  giant-stream  of  the  Mississippi,  can  in 
Mr.  Peacock's  mind  vie  with  the  silver  Thames.  We  extract  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  the  peaceful  beauties  in  which  the 
author  delights,  and  as  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  poem. 

*  The  field,  where  herds  unnumber'd  rove 
The  laurell'd  path,  the  beechcn  grove, 
The  oak,  in  lonely  grandeur  free. 

Lord  of  the  forest  and  the  sea; 
♦  The  spreading  plain,  the  cultur'd  hill. 

The  tranquil  cot,  the  restless  mil]. 
The  lonely  hamlet,  calm  and  still; 
The  village-spire,  the  busy  town. 
The  shelving  bank,  the  rising  down. 
The  fisher's  boat,  the  peasant's  home, 
The  woodland  seat,  the  i;egal  dome. 
In  quick  succession  rise  to  charm, 
The  mind  with  virtuous  feelings  warm, 
T1II9  where  thy  wid'ning  current  glides 
To  mingle  widi  the  turbiid  tides. 
Thy  spacious  breast  displays  uniUrl'd 
The  ensigns  of  the  assemUed  woiU.' 

Here  we  must  bid  adieu  ta  Mr.  Thomas  Love  Peacock  and  his 
(knhis  ot  the  Thames,  which,  though  not  altogether  without 
toerit,  ifs  very  deficient  in  spirit  and  interest* 
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Art*  19. — 7%c  Poetical  Class  Book;  or,  Reading  Lessons  for  every 
Day  in  the  Year,  telectedfrom  the  most  popular  English  Poets,  ancieni 
and  modem,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  *  By  William  Frederic  Mylius, 
Author  of  the  Juniiot  Class  ^Book,  and  School  Dictionary  of  the  Br^gM 
Language.    London,  Godwin^  1810. 

♦ 

Art.  20.  —The  First  Book  of  Poetry  for  the  use^  Schools,  intended  as 
Headiiie  Lessons  for  the  Younger  Classed.  By  W,  F.  Mylius,  with 
Two  Engravings,  London,  Godwin,  1811,  price  3s. 

THE  above  are  very  judicious  and  pretty  selections  fbryoiing 
people.  Mr.  Mylius  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  juvenile  friends^ 
their  parents,  and  ]gfliardians,  for  thus  extracting  and  bknding 
the  agreeable  with  the  instructive. 

AEr..21.-— 2%e  Penitentiary;  or.  The  Battles  of  Peutonville,  a  Mock* 
Heroic  Poem,    London,  Hatchard,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

THE  preface  to  this  trifle  contains  some  keenness  of  remark, 
but  the  verse  cannot  be  commended  for  its  wit  or  sprighUiness. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  22. — Ed»y  and  Elgiva,  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Cen^ 
tury,  4  vols.  By  John  Agg,  Author  of  Mac  Dermonty  Sfc^  SfCn 
London,  Chappie,  1811)  price  20s. 

IF  the  lovers  of  romance  t:an  find  time,  and  are  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  share  of  that  estimable  virtue,  jcleped  patience, 
they  may,"*  in  the  old  and  hackiieyed  tale  of  Edwy  and  ElgtTt, 
murder  a  few  precious  hours,  in  the  perusal  of  the  four  volumes 
with  which  Mr.  Agg  has  thought  fit  to  favour  the  world.  The 
•tory  of  Edwy  and  Elgiva  is  ko  well  known  to  every  schoof  girl 
and  boy  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  enter  on  tne  merits  of  the  performance,  further  than  to 
assure  the  reader  that  Mr.  Agg  has  very  faithfully  detailed  what 
every  one  knew  before  of  this  unfortunate  couple,  and  told  of  in 
as  dull  away  as  the  subject  would  admit;  h<m,  md  all  eibmii  Hkt 
insolence  of  those  very  maligns^nt  gentlemen.  Si.  Dunstan  and 
Odo,  with  the  rest  of  the  unmerited  and  cruel  sufileringsof  the 
royal  pair.  Mr.  Agg  has  taken  little  or  no  trouble  to  introduce 
•uch  incidents  and  characters  as  would  have  tended  to  relieve  the 
heavy  monotony  of  his  four  volumes.  What  he  has  introduced 
in  the  adventures  of  Sir  Rankin,  Elgiva's  brother,  a  wonderoui 
\  knight,  who  makes  nothing  of  killing  half  a  do^en  despcrata 
^^ bandit's  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  taken  from  other  imr 
probable  romances,  so  that  what  with  dreary  heaths,  dark  forests^ 
onvenient  trap-doors,  damp  cells,  heavy  chains,  murky  fa<?€^ 
en  by  the  ^are  of  torch  light,  draw  bridges,  and  the  whole 
'aphemalia  of  n<»isense  ana  absurdity,  with  the  cgpthritv  of 
damsels  in  East  and  West  TurretGi^  Mr.  Agg  has  chopped  up 
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an  Ocniet,  which,  if  relished  by  the  reaflers  of  romance^  we  must 
allow  their  palates  to  be  n<H  very  difficult  to  please.  The  feir 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  mixedy  might,  we  should  think,  have 
b^n  tossed  up  by  a  skilful  cook  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
piquant  sauce,  into  something' more  relishing  tjban  it  is,  parti- 
cularly when  one  pound  of.  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  is 
demanded  for  the  dish,  which,* to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  neither 
goody  bad,  nor  indifferent,  but  a  mawkish  medley  of  something^ 
with  which  we  are  presented  over  and  over  again  till  our  stomach 
recoils  at  the  meal  set  before  us.  At  the  sight  of  an  historical 
romanee,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
Ah  i  toujour  $  Perdrix^  toujours  la  Heine,  Mr.  Agg  must  excuse 
us  ibr  plainly  telling  him  that  we  think  he  might  employ  his 
time  to  greater  advantage  in  any  other  way  than  in  driving  the 
grey  goose  quill,  or  if  the  mania  of  writing  be  so  strong  upon 
him  at  not  to  be  diverted,  he  should  make  choice  of  subjects 
more  new,  and  whicn  might  a£R>rd  more  scope  to  his  genius,  if  it 
have  pleased  providence  to  endow  him  with  any^  of  •  which  we 
must  own  that  in  the  present  work  we  have  not  been  able  tQ 
discern  a  spark. 

MEDICINE. 

Akt.  2S. — Om  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye^  commonhf  called  Weak* 
ne$$  of  Sight.  By  John  Stevenson,  Member  cf  the  liqyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  S^c.    London,   Uighlej,   1810. 

THIS  is  a  very  judicious  treatise*  The  author  details  tbe 
results  of  his  observation  and  practice  in  a  brief  sensible  way 
without  any  quackery  or  ostentation.  Great  and  irreparable, 
ii^ury .  has  often  been  done  to  the  organs  of  diseased  vision  by 
the  early,  the  intemperate,  and  indiscriminate  use  of  what  are  / 

called  tonic  and  astringent  applications.  Mr.  S.  has  found  most 
permanent  benegt  from  the  practice   of  depletion,  largely  and  /  - 

per^veringly  employed^  even  in  cases  where  the  general  habit  / 

seemed  in  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion.    The  fdlowing  are         / 
two  pf  the  cas^s  which  Mr.  Stevenson  relates*  / 

*  A  lady  of'  the  highest  respectability  consulted  me,  in  con-       / 
sequence  of  feeling  exceedingly  alarmed  at   the  failure  of  her      ^ 
sight.     In  spite  of  the  most  able  professional  skill,  it  had  grown 
gradually  worse,  aiid  was  now  become  sp  distr^ingly  weak, 
that  she  could  not  endure  the  glare  of  a  lighted  canale,  nor 
without  experilencing  considerable  uneasiness,  eyen  the  ordinary  • 
light  of  dayt    symptoms  probably  induced  by  the  injurious 
practice,  to  which  she  was  much  dieted,  of  arousing  herself 
with  reading;  drawing,  and  fine  needle-work  by  candle  light 
There  was  hot  the  slightest  tendency  to  psorophthalmy,  nf- 
^ny  visible  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva.    My  patf^ 
was  past  ber  pieridi^ani  of  a  ver^  delicate  franjq  of  body,* 
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lier  general  health  waa  greatly  impaired,  by  having  been  the 
mother  of  a  large  fami^»  and  by  consequent  repeated  i|idis- 
posittons.  ^ 

*  As  I  was  informed  that  tonics  in  various  forms,  bad  been 
liberally,  but  altogether  uselessly  prescribed,  notwithstanding 
this  case  did  not  afford  the  most  favourable  example  for  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  system  of  depletion,  the  total  Inefficacy  of  the  oppo- 
site, justified  the  deviation,  and  determined  roe  to  give  it  a  cau- 
tious  trial.  Accordingly,  I  directed  six  leeches  to  be  applied  to 
the  lower  eye-lids,  a  small  dose  of  calomel  at  bed-time,  and  an 
aperient  draught  the  next  morning,  to  foment  the  eyes  morning 
and  evening  with  chamomile  and  poppy-head  infusion,  as  hot  as 
she  could  comfortably  bear  it,  and  immediately  after  being  well 
dried,  to  apply  to  them  the  tincture  opii  raitis  of  the  annexed 
formula ;  to  use  frequently  during  the  day,  a  collyrium  f)f  cerussa 
acetata  made  warm,  to  wear  a  shade   over  the  forehead,  and  to 

-  adopt  the  antrphlogistic  regimen.  As  her  eyes  were  dry,  I  also 
directed  the  effluvia  of  ;spirit  am  mon.  com.  to  be  applied  in  the 

.  manner  hereafter  described.  The  loss  of  blood  by  the  leechef, 
though  by  no  means  considerable^  depressed  her  a  good  deal. 
And  the  following  day  she  felt  more  enfeebled  by  the  only  mo- 
derate operation~of  the  opening  medicine  ;  circumstances  clearly 
indicative  of  very  delicate  stamina.  However,  she  had  the  gra- 
tification to  find,  that  the  eyes  were  astonishingly  relieved  by  the 
evacuations,  being  then  capable  of  bearing  a  spmewhat  strong 
light,with  only  trifling  inconvenience. 

*  Being  thus  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  plan,  I  directed 
the  calomel  and  draught  to  be  repeated  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  persist  regularly  in  the  use  of  the  other 
measures  above  described.  By  so  doing,  she  soon  got  rid  of  the 
extreme  tenderness  of  sight,  when  the  cure  was  completed,  by 
employing  only  the  fomentation  and  tincture,  taking  restoratives, 
occasionally  some  aperient  pills  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  soapVand 
substituting  for  the; before-mentioned  sedative  collyrium,  a  l9tion 
composed  of  the  zincum  vitriolatum,  &c. 

'  Anotlier  lady,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of' a  eonstitu- 
tion  the  most  exquisitely  initable  and  delicate,  soon  afterwards 
applied  to  me  on  account  of  an  extreme  weakness  of  sight, 'which 
had  existed  for  many  months,  and  had  been  brought  on  by  a 
very  close  attention  to  fine  needle- work,  and  reading  a  great  deal 
by  candle  light.  Although  1  felt  considerable  encouragement  to 
proceed  upon  the  same  plan  which  had  proved  so  eniinently  suc<* 
cessful  in  the  case  just  related,  and  under  circumstances  too  very 
similar,  yet  I  confess  I  scarcely  dared  to  adopt  it,  in  consideration 
of  her  excessively  nervous  habit  of  body.  However,  as  the  usual 
cordial  and  tonic  measures  had,  as  in  the  former  instance,  been 
already  reported  to  without  any  beneficial  effect,  I  at  length  ven- 
tured to  direct  only  four  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  eye-lids; 
together  if  ith  the  remeclits  above  ^peci^ed.    The  depression  pro- 
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duced  by  these  gentle  means  was,  notwithstanding,  eqdaK  -t^ 
whtt  occurred  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  the  result,  was  not  less 
satisfactory.    She  assured  me  that  the  effect  of  the  leeehes  ww     « 
like  a  charm,  for  the  violent  pain,  which  she  never  failedto  expe- 
rience on  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  was  in  a  great  degree  sub- 
dued by  this  single  application^  on  which  account  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  them.    By  the  continued  use  of  the  fomentation 
and  tincture,  night  and  morning,  the  collyrium  during  the  day, 
and  the  occasional  employment  of  aperient  pills,  every  vestige  of 
weakness  of  sight  was  In  a  short  time  wholly  removed,  when  I 
prescribed  a  tonic  lotion  for  the  eye,  and  some  bark  internally* 
with  a  view  to  prevent'  a  relapse.    This  plan  completely  answered 
the  purpose,  as  I  learnt  many  months  afterw&rds,  that  she  con- 
tinued perfectly  well  in  regard  to  her  sight.* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  ^4.-^Report  <f  the  J§int  Committee^  appointed  by  the.  Vtskry  and 
ike  !Diate€$  of  ike  Poor,  of  KenMingtouy  respectikg  a  Ck^^l  and 
Burial  Ground^  ike  Free  Sckoolf  Property  given  for  BenevoietU  Pur- 
potet,  ike  Parish  Poor^  andotker  ParockiaL  Concerns/  By  Order ^ff 
the  Trusteet  of  tke  Foor^  for  the  information  of  the  Parishioners, 
1810.  8vOf    l}«t  sold. 

THIS  report  does  great  honour  to  the  vigilance,  activity^  and 
good  sense  of  the  committee  by  whom  it  was  composed.  It.  will 
be  a  valuable  work  to  those  who  reside,  or  have  any  interest  in 
the  parish  of  Kensington.  We  hope  that  other  parishes  in  and 
near  the  metropolis  will  imitate  the  laudable  example,  and  pre- 
pare similar  reports  of  the  state  of  their  poor,  their  several  funds, 
charities,  &c.  Lc. 

Art*  ^^* — Scripture  Geography,  in  Two  Parts;  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  most  disttnguished-Countries  and  Places  noticed  in  the  Hdy 
Scriptures.  With  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Remarkable  Historical  Events 
connected  v>Uh  the  Suifject;  intended  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Bible  to  Young  Persons,  for  the  use  <f  Schools  and  BmUlies,  and 
illustrated  with  Maps,  By  John  Toy,  Private  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Jrithmet^f  and  Geography.  London,  Scatchcrd,  1810,  ^vo,  .with 
Maps  6s. 

THIS  w<^k  is  not  ill-adapted  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
young  persons  in  the  geography  of  the  scriptures; 

Art.  26.— -4  Conspectus  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Phtarma-^ 
copeias,  wherein  the  Virtues,  Uses,  and  Doses  cf  the  several  Articles  and 
Preparatims  contained  in  these  Works,  are  concieely  stated^  their  Pro' 
hunoiatioi^  as  to  Quantity  is  correctly  marked,  and  a  variety  pother 
Particulars  respecting  them  gi9en^  calaUated  more  especially  for  tie 
we  of  Jum^  Practitioner^  By  Robert  Gra/ves,  M,  D.  j?.  1^,^. 
Member  qf  the  Rt^al  College  of  Physicians,  London^  qf  the  B^l 
Medical  Sxciety,  Edinburgh,  of  the  Medical  Society  qfJ/tndon,  SfC,9fC, 
The  Fourth  J^dition,    London,  Higbley ;  Callow,  1810,  12mo.  48.  «d. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  And  accurate  works  of  the  k^ 
irithwhich  we  are  acquainted. 
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ARr,^,-^ACoMpendiumof  the  Lazoi  of  Customs  and'Eocdse,  relative 
to  the  Warehousing  and  Bonding  System;  established  in  &ifeat  Britain 
fy4Su  G*dy  6ap:'lS2y  and  subsequent  Statutes  likewHe  of4he.  hmsfar 
the,  IfnporUUion^  Exportation^  and  Warehousing  fjf  TofuKCQ  an4  Sntiff't 
from  29.  G.  3,  Cap,  68.  inclusive,  with  Indexes^  To ,  which  is  added^  a 
List  of  the  warehousing  Posts,  distinguishing  the  several  Species  of 
Goods  allowed  to  be  warehoused  at  each  Port,  The  whole  completed  to 
the  10th  Oct,  1810,  By  Charles  Pope,  Controlling  Surveyor  of  the 
Warehouse  in  Bristol.    London^  Asperne. 

THIS  compilation  will  be  found  of  service  to  the  commercial 
w^mM/  Afl^it*  condensef^  hh(^  scattered  information  in  a  smalt 
space  on  the  different^  points  of  inquiry  connected  with  the 
system  upon  which  it  professes  to  treat* 

Art.  28. — London,  being  a  Guide  to  the  British  Capital;  containing 

an  accurate  qgid  succinct  Account  of  its  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress^ 
"  the  Increase  and  Extent  of  i($  Buiidings,  iti  Commerce,  Curiosities^ 

Exhibitions,  Amusements,  Public  Calamities,  Religious  and  Charitable 
'  Fottndationi^^  Literary  Establishments,  Learned  and  Scientific  Initio 

tutions,  Sfc,  ^c.  Interspersed  with  a  variety  of  Original  Anecdotes^ 
•  Eccentric  Biography^  Critu;ol  Remarks,  S^c,  ^c^  fakl^uUy  labridged 

from  Mr,  Pennanfs  London,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  Tear* 

By  John  Walks.,   Loodotn^  Sherwood,  181(^ 

AS^  afiytbful  abri^lpnent  of  Pennant's  London,  we  have  no 
objection  to  ofkr  to  the  work  before  us,  but  to  the  practice  of 
this  species  of  piracy  we  can  give  no  praise;  it  is  prejudicial  in ' 
its  effects  to  the  interests  of  an  original  historian,  and  injurious 
in  its  tendency  to  the  best  interests  of  literature. 

Aet.  29. — J  Review  of  the  Efforts  to  the  Board  from  the  Western 
Department  ^England;  comprinng  Cheshire,  Flintshire,  Shropshire^ 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  North  Wiltshire,  North 
Somersetshire,  By  Mr,  Marshall,  Author  of  various  Works  on  Agrim 
eulture,  md  other  Branches  of  Natural,  Political,  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomy, whose  Surveys  and  Reciters-  relating  to  4hose  Subjects  are  the  ' 
prototype  and  ground-werk  (fthe  Reports  to  t/te  Board  of  Agriculture. 
London,  Loogdnaa,  1810,  8vo.  12s. 

Much  valuable  information  has  certainly  been  CJommunicatcd 
to  the  public  by  the  agricultural  surveys  of  the  different  coun- 
ties which  have  been  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  principal  object  of  Mr.  Marshall  is  to 
separate  this  information  from  the  superfluous  and  futile  det^ls 
in  which  it  is  often  enveloped,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  the  public  in 
a  cheaper  and  more  accessible  form.  This  seems  a  very  laudible 
undertaking;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  experience  the  encou* 
ragement  which  it  merits.  Mr.  Marshall  does  not  merely  abridge 
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the  report  of  tbe  Board,  but  occasionally  criticises  the  execution, 
and  makes  tbe  omisitioos  or  errors  of  the  writers  the  object  of  hi» 
aDimadverston.  Mr.  MaritbaD  has  arranged  his  work  under  such 
general  beads',  that  the  readers  nmy  readily  Compare  tbe  dif- 
ferent agricultural  modes,  &c.  pursued  in  the  different  couHtriea 
mentioned  in  the'  title  page. 


APPENDIX  TO  C.  R. 
T%e  .Appendix  to  the  present  Volume  of'  tht  Critical 
Jteview,  contai7ung  tarious  important  Articlei  of  Foreign 
Literature,  a  Digest  cf  Efiglish  lAter^itv/re  for  the  last 
Four  Months^  and  an  Index  to  ihe.wh^e^  will  bepuilisked 
0n  the  First  of  next  Month. 
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ADDRESS  to  the  practical  Far- 
mers of  Great  Britain,  recommend- 
ing an  entire  change  of  System  in 
the  mode  of  cultivating  Tillage  Land, 
&c.  8vo.  sewed,  ^s. 

Alidia  and  dorian,  or  the  Off- 
spring of  Bertha,  2  vols.  l2mo.  lOd. 
boards. 

All  sorts  of  Lovers ;  or,  Indiscre- 
tion, Truth,  and  Perfidy,  a  Novel,  3 
▼bis.  12mo.  158.  bds. 

Bigland.— Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Europe,  from  th^  Peace  of  1733 
to  the  present  time.  2  vols.  8ro. 
n.  4s.  bds. 

Cromek. — Remains  of  Nithsdale 
and  Galloway  Soug,  with  historical 
and  traditional  Notices  relative  to 
the  Manners  and  Custonas  of  the 
Peasantry,  now  first  published  by 
R.  H.  Cromek;  F.  A,  S.  $vof  12s. 

Coxe.— -The  literary  Life  and  se- 
lect Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet, 
s«jveral  of  which  have  never  nefore 
been  published.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 
Rector  of  Bemorton.  3  vols.  8vo. 
boards,  21.  28.  Royal  Paper,  31.  38. 
boards, 

Dalton. — A  new  System  of  Chy- 
mioal  Philosophy,  Part  2.  By  John 
Daltou,  8vo.  bds.  lOs^  6d. 

Desgennette. — A  Treatise,  on  the 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Cure  of  the 
Qoot;  with  Remarks  on  the  L'£au 
Medicinale,  &c.  By  J.  Do^ea- 
nette,  C.  M.  2s.  6d. 

Evans.  —  A  Sennon  preached  at 
Worship  Street,  Finshury  Square;, 
aud  at  Leather  Lane,  Chapel,  Hoi- 
bom,  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  1810,  on  the 
decease  of  her-  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Amelia,  at  Windsor,  &c. 
wiih  an  Account  of  Ijer  Intermeat. 
By  John  Evans,  A.  M.  sewed  Is.  6d. 

Fisber.«-A  familiar  Treatisie  oil 
Asthma,  difficulty  of  Breathing, 
Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough,  con- 
taining, with  other  Information,  ex- 
plicit Direction^  for  the  use  of  the 
$trainoni>iiD|   conbiHed  with  other 


Herbs  for  Smokitig.    Bjr  Jametf  T. 
Fisher,  Surgeon.  2s.'      '  ' 

Parrel  1.'— Observations  6n  Opthal- 
mia,  and  its  Consequences.  By 
Charles  Farrell,  M.  D.  Sorgeon  to 
his.  majesty's  Forces.  8vo.  bds.  5s. 

Crant. — An  Account  of  some  re- 
cent Transactions  in  the  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone  i  with  a  few  Observa- 
tions en  the  State  of  the  African 
Coast.  By  John  Grant,  8vo.  sewed 
3s.  6d. 

Harrison. — Education  as  the  sorest 
means  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
Crimes.  By  G.  Harrison,  6vo.  Is.^ 
'  Hallaran. —  An  Inquiry  int6  the 
Cames  producing  the  extraordinary 
-  iiddition  to  the  number  of  Insane* 
together  with  extended  Observations 
en  the  line  of  Insanity.  By  William' 
Saunders  Hs^larah,  M.  D.  8vo.  bds. 

58. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Le^s- 
latuTc,  on  the  prevalence  of  Vice, 
aud  on  the  dangerous  effects'  of  Se^ 
duction.  28. 

Haslam. — Illustrations  of  Mad- 
ness; exhibiting  a  singular  Case  of 
Insanity,  and  a  n6  less  remarkable 
difference  in  medical  Opinion  >  de- 
veloping the  nature  of  Assailment, 
and  the  manner  of  ^Ffirkii^  fiveiis  ; 
with  a  description  of  the  Tortures 
experienced  by  Bomb-bursting,  Lob- 
ster^crackiog,  and  lengthening  tht 
Brain.  By  Johi^  Haslam,  8vo.  bds% 
5s.  6d. 

Hardy.—Memoiis  df  the  political 
and*  private  Life  of  J|Eme8  Caulfield, 
Earl  of  Chartemont^  ^c.  By  Fran- 
cis Hardy,  Esq.  4jo.  bds.  11.  Us.  6d. 

^bsrce.— A  n miliar  Introduction  to 
the  Arts  and  ScienMs,^for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  youog  Persons.  By  the 
Rev,  J.  Joyce.  12mo.  bds.  6s. 

Jenkins. — Observations  on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Profession  iind 
Trade  of  Medicine,  &c.  By  Jer6* 
miah  Jenkins,  ^sq.  3s.  6d« 

Letter  (A)  containing  Observa- 
tion! on  some  of  the  Effects  of  ouc 
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Vapet  Currency,  and  on  the  Means 
of  remedying  its  present,  and  pre- 
venting its  future,  Excess.  2s. 

Mylius^— The  first  Book  of  Poetry 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  intended  as 
reading  Lessons  for  the  younger 
Classes.  By  W.  F.  Mylius.  12mo. 
sheep,  3s. 

Murray. — The  power  of  Religion 
on  the  Mind.  By  Lindley  Murray, 
Serais.  8vo.  %ie  Paper,  l^s. 

Mirror  (The)  of  the  Graces  ;  or, 
the  English  Ladies'  Costume,  &c. 
collected  by  a  Lady  of  Distinction. 
^8mo.  5s. 

Marratt — An  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Mechanics, 
in  Five  Books,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Illustrated  by  .Examples.  By  W. 
Marratt,  Teacher  of  Mathematics^ 
Poston.     Royal  8va  bds.  plates,  168. 

Posthumous  Frafrments  of  Marga- 
ret Nicholson,  being  Poems  found 
amongst  the  Papers  of  that  noted 
Female. who  attempted  the.  Life  of 
the  King  in  1736.    4to.  sewed,  «8.  6d. 

Proceedings  of  a  general  Court 
Martial,  held  at  Haslar  3arracks,on 
Monday  the  17th  of  ^September,  for 
the  Trial  of  CapUin  T.  H.  Hopper, 
21.  6d. 

Parker.—EIfrida,  Heiress  of  Bel- 
grove.  By  ,  Miss  Emma  Parker,  of 
Fairfield  House,  Denbighshire.  4  vols. 
l:2Bia.  bds.  ^s. 


Specimen  of  a  new  Jest  Book,  coa* 
taining  interesting  and  original  Bon 
Mots,  Jeus  d'Esprits,  Ice  &c.  of  the 
most  celebrated  Chai'acters.  ]2iao. 
bds.  2s. 

Stewart. — Genevieve ;  or,  the  Spi« 
rit  of  the  Drave,  a  Poem,  with  Odea 
and  other  Poems,  chiefly  amatory 
and  descriptive.  By  John  Stewart* 
Esq.  12mo.  bds.  9s. 

I^hoolmistress  (The)  a  moral  Tale 
f«r,young  Ladies.  By  Mrs.  Hunter, 
of  Norwich.  2  vols.  12mo.  9s. 
'  Spectre  (The)  of  the  Mountain  o€ 
Grenada,  a  Komaace,  3  vols.  12m«b 
l9S.  bds. 

Scott.^The  Arabian  Nights  En-- 
tertainments,  from  the  Version  of 
Gallaad,  chiefly  revised,  and  occa* 
sionally  corrected  firom  the  Arabic 
To  which  are  added.  Thirty-five  new 
Tales,  &c.  By  Jonathan  Scott, 
L.  L.  D.  8vo.  (and  18mo.  withoct 
Plates). 

Tales  in  Verse,  witk  a  Version  of 
Morduth,  a  Poem,  by  Douthall,  6vo. 
10s.  6d.  bds. 

.,  Woodhouse. — A  Treatise  on  I^ope- 
remetrical  Problems,  and  the  Calcu* 
lus  of  Variations.  By  Bi>bert  Wood* 
house,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  bds.  6s. 

Wilson.  — Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Character  and    Composition  of  the 
Russian  .Army,  4to.  bds.  IL  lis.  6d«  • 
royal  Paper,  21.  2s.  ". 


JUii  %f  AriickSf  which^  with  many  others,  will  appemr  in  ike 
next  Number  df  the  C,  R. 


PhikMbphical  Transactions  for  1810, 

]^aveb  of  Abti  Taleh. 

Whitaker's  Life  of  Sir  George  Raacliffe« 

Grellier's  Hisjtory  of  tbe  National  Dd>U 

Cruise  on  Digtnties.    . 

Harpur  on  Plii)o8q>h)^l  Criticism. 

Poems  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
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APPENDIX 

♦  TO   THB 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIES  THE  THIRD. 
Fol.XXL  ,  No.  r. 


Art.  I. — History  of  the  Italian  RepMic$of  the  trndile 
46^'    •%  ^\f^*  ^'  SiimoHdo  Simondi^  ^c.  Sfc, 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XIII.) 

IN  the  appendix  to  our  thirteenth  volume^  we  gave  an  ac^ 
count  somewhat  detailed  of  the  contents  of  the  ^o  first  di- 
visions of  this  excdlent  work ;  mid  we  closed  that  account  by 
expressing  the  sincerest  r^ret  at  the  abrui^  termination  of  the 
portioo  t^en  before  us,  a  regret  which  wIm  not  a  litde  Bug" 
mented  by  our  uncertainty  whether  a  continuation  of  it  would 
ever  be  produced,  or  whether^  if  produced,  it  would  find  its 
,  way  till  after  some  vei7  considerable  interval  of  time  into  our 
tloset.  Considering  the  state  of  the  continentj  the  temper 
^  of  the  jealous  tyrant  who  commands  its  press,  and  that  of  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  the  first  of  these  doubts  was 
the  most,  (perhaps  the  only)  reasonable  one  of  the  two,  for 
ihe  merit  of  the  publication  has  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country,  that  the  sequel  was  anxiously  inquired 
for,  imd*obtained  by  the  importers  of  foreign  booksr  in  Loii^ 
don  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared  at  Paris.  It  was,  indeed^ 
dispersed  as  soou  as  obtained;  for  although  our  own  appU* 
cation  for  it  was  almost  immediate  on  our  being  informed  of 
its  arrival,  every  copy  bad  disappeared  before  we  made  our 
demand,  and  we  'were  compelled  to  wait  for  a  second  im- 
portation. We  have  now  six  volumes  in  addition  to  the  two' 
which  we  formerly  noticed;  and  the  history  is  brought  down 
by  ihem  from  the  year  1234,  (when  the  second  volume  ended) 
only  to  the  year  1432 ;  so  that  a  period  of  more  than  a  ceu- 
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tury,'  and  that  a  penod  full  of  the  most  important  events,  stift 
remains  to  be  treated  of,  accoj-Jing  to  the  plan  prescribed  to 
himself  by  the  author,  and  conraiunicated  by  us  in  the  article 
above  referred  to.    l^iill^]!  ai^l  nothing  in  this  place  to  the 
general  character  which  we  then  gave  of  the  work,  which   by 
no  means  falls  off  in  spirit  as  it  advances  in  interei^t  through 
each  of  the  succeeding  volumes ;  but  proceed  to  present  our 
readers  with  extracts  from  the  book  itself  and  some  occasi* 
onal  remarjfs  of  our  own,'v|hicb  suggest^a  themselves  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  cor^ceiving  ourselves  bo^nd  to  niake  no  apology 
if  we  should  be  induced  to  protract  them  to  the  length  of  two, 
or  even  three  sucoeesive  artic^les.     Those  ^%o  take  jhe  trouble 
of  dipping  into  our  appendix,  and  who  can  therefore  appre- 
tiate  the  lamentable  scarcity  of  any  thing  that  is  even  tolerable 
iif  oiirtafe  importatronsfrom  %e  tiJbritinent,'  wtfTnot  tomplaiu 
if  we  sacrifice  a  little  insignificant  novelty  to  dweji  the  longer 
-mi  a  worl  which  Ts  calculalSffTo  *6utltV^Cte]^sent  and  many 
future  generations.  -     v 

TThe  latter  N  half  of  the  twelfth  century  is  diMinguislied  by 
that  illustrious  stniggle  for  liberty  which  the  united  s^tes  of 
"Lombardy  so  successfully  maintained  against  the  powei:  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  -Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
a  second  Lombard  league. pushed  the  spirit  of  resistance  into 
open  hostility  against  a  second  Frederick. 

'  ^ut  there  exists  an  important  distinction  between  these  two 
wars;  The  iirst  wns  necessary  ;  the  cities  had  then  to  defend 
their  raosi  pipciouj.^jrivilege?,  their  tiopour,  their  very  existence. 
The  second  n^ighcl.probal^Iy  h^ve  been  avoided,  if  the  insidious 
policy  9^  t^pe  court  of  Rome,  had  not  excited  and  iencouragcid 
discord;  if  the  po\yer  and  wealth  of  the.Lomhardsj  had  not  in- 
spired i(iem  with  too  much  of  arrogance  and  of  self-confidence. 
As  the  motives  of  this  war  were  less  pure,  so  also  were  its  con- 
sequences tess  honourable.'  With  as  much  courage  and  constancy 
iis  in  the  prieceding  century,  with  a  command  of  forces  even  su- 
perior, the  republicans  of  Italy  for  the  most  part  repelled  the 
imperial  authdirity  only  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  The 
unboumled  powtr  of  chiefs  of  parties  become  sovereigi*  rubers, 
was  substituted  in  a  i^reat  many  cities,  to  the  kgitimate  andmo- 
derate  authority,  of  the  oon^titutional  moiiarcfa.' — Vol.  III.  p.  ^^ 

The  contrast  may  be  yet  further  extended  by  a  slight  sur-  - 
vey  of  the  history  of  tliis  whr,  which  presents  ii.^  JW'ith  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome  guided 
by  a  snccession  of  her  most  ambitious,  most  artful,  and  most 
profligate  rulers,  supported  on  one  side  by  all  the  force  of 
fanaticism  and  bigotry,  and  aided  on  the  other  by  alTI  thac  i&. 
illustrious  and  respectable  in  Italian  patriotism  and  valour ; 
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constantly  and  with  unremitting  rancour  directed  to  die  over-? 
throw  of  a  single  family  (the  house  of  Swabia)^  the  fnos4' 
eminent  in  Europe  not  only  for  4wk\and  influence^  but.for  the 
higher  dignity  of  talents  and  firtues>  the  friend  of  tciviliinitioa. 
ami  the  patron  of  letters^  at  the  same  time  thatitd  name  ifi  by 
a  strange  fotality  inseparably  connected  with  the  execrable  m- 
struments  of  its  support,  with  the  worst  excesses  of  tyraniiy,* 
barbarity /and  pride.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
.memorable  contest,  our  heart  is  with  the  Guelphs,  while' w^ 
ctetest  and  abominate  the  cause  which  they ^serve  and  the  prm* 
ciple  which  unites  them;  and  we  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  atrocities  of  the  Gibelins,  though  the  partiz^ns  of  a  prince^ 
in  his^  own  personal  qualities  and  in  the  character  of  his  courts 
etdlted  far  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  narrow 
views  and  selfish  bigotry  of  his  adye^rsaries. 

While  throughout  the  Milanese  territory  and  that  of  the* 
different  Lombard  states,  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  still 
aiiiipated  the  republican  Guelfs  to  maintain  as  successful  aL 
^ntest  a^inst  the  legitimate  authority,  as  th^ir  fathers  had 
inaititkined  against  the  tyrannous  encroachments,  of  their  so- 
rereign;  and  while  in  Tiiscany  and  Romania  the  imperial 
power  was  still  less  capable  of  resistance  to  the  increasing^  in-^  , 
flaJbnce  of' the  popes,  the  infamously  celebrated  ?Eoceliii  de 
Hootano  maintained  a  much  more  decisive  pre^ei^nence  id 
|he /Venetian  States  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  »and  chief 
•£  the  Gibelio  party. .  The  <^etail  of  his  atrocious  acl9>  cOm^^ 
mitUid  during  a  career  of  almost,  constant  prosperity,  and  o^ 
more^  tbati  tvienty  years  continuance,  woil^ld  only  disgust  the 
reader  and  take  up  top  mdch  of  the  spkce  we  havb  to  occupy# 
^Put  there  is  sometibing  of , picturesque  in  the  horror  of  the 
following  story  .which  renders  us  willing  to  select  it  as  iUus^ 
trative  of  the  tyrant,  and  also  of  the  age  which  could  so  lon^ 
endure  the  existence. of  so  much  dissimulation,  peri^dy,  and 
inhumanity.  *        . ' 

'In  the  year  1228,  EcCelirio  liaj  taken  prisoner  William*, 
grandson  of  fiso  di  Campo  San  Pieio,  while  yet  in  Lis  infantry,' 
and  ^  had  brought  him  up  in  his  owucoart.V  This  young  man 
wa^  his  nephew;  and  since  the  d^ath  of  Ti^o  a%)td  James  .di. 
Campo  San  Pjero,  the, hatred.  of.:tbose  loids  a^inst  Eccelin 
seemed  to  be  forgottien'  ai^  the  ti^s  of  blood  to  resume* their 
force.  Neverthelesf,  in  1240,  Eoeel in.  caused  the  young  iWiln 
liam  to  be' arrested,  in  order  ^o  be  kept  ai  a  hosta^;  fouiiof  the, 
lords  of  Vadoj;  (bis  n^acest  relations)  immediately  offere4  them-: 
selves  as  security  fur  him.  Eccelin,  at  their  entreaty,,  set  him  at 
litorty,  and  VVyitetn,'  too  young  to  reflect  in.  his  terror  thatihe 
compromised  the,  W^ityof  .lils;fnei^s,    Qed.t^MHs  castl.^  of 
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Tirhriiflk)^  vHiiek  be  fWrtUkJ.    Etc^iti  tfl«ii  caa«d  tt^  feiir  le^dBr 
«f  V«d»tb  b«  MNiPd  ;  Ik  ibi^  thf-nii  m^  the  caslleof  CoriHit*, 
end  a  far  jesrs  siterwmrds,  tfdered  Uie  doon  of  Ibi*  fijltmBtv 
lie  Vidied  up*    AW  daj^  lon§r  bit  prtteoef»  were  heftrd>  mib  Im-! 
9itr^ble.crief«  eai)in||  fer  Imad;  and  wheii^  after  their  dksliijf 
the  fir^OD  g^tes  were  agaun  opetied,  they  found  thepiinotbuif 
bi^t  bone»  covered  with  %  hUck  aodsWiTettifd  skio.    MrnUaaiy 
10  th^  meaqwhil^^  afttr  nivintaining  kinn«eir  fcr  nix  years  ia  inde« 
penVjeiice^  was  terrified  by  the  progress  of  Ecceiin,  and  soog:kt 
a  n^unciltatifm  with  him;  he  dcli^red  ap  to  him  his  castles, 
and  threw  hijntelf  on  bis  protection,  decWing:  that  he  w^ietf^ 
at  be  waf  hri  nephew,  to  be  al«>  his  fricnct.    But  the  fim*  nlgiit,* 
we  are  UM\  in  which  he  ftmiid  hrni^*lf  in  the  tyntnt't  power,  be* 
itw  in  sleep  fhe  ghottn  of  fhe  Lord»  of  Vaib^  who,  witbtbe^ 
4?rie««il  bunfter,  renewed  the  naemory  of  their  hornbte  <lei^w 
which  he  had  too  inaeh  foi^otten«  and  made  him  ied,  wiUi'^ba 
deepeat  teirrer,  io  what  a  loai^ter  he  had  fn^itm  hinpelfL  .11  was 
1^  long;  before  he  U\t  It  with  crnel  ei^periccice.  Jn  l£I^Sefwi# 
eommani^  bim  to  repudiate  his  wrCb,  becauiie  »he  l^eWayrf  \f^ 
a  family  which  he  had  just  proscribed  ^  an4^ipo«  rc&najt  hie, 
Was  thrown  into  prison,  and  a  year  afteratardi  eoudeomed  to 
deatb ;  all  hk  goods  were  coiifiscatedi  aU  bis  retotioBS  sn^frieadt, 
losided  with  irotis,  without  distinction  of  age  erae9L^— -^  US. 

13ia  fdatioa  of  these  facta  ia  takenfrom  Rdandiiw,  (  '  Die 
lactisin  Mar^MaTarvisana^/acc^rteinparary  bii|>i>fiaw^.wlwae 
woric  coBchwta  wilb  ibe  overthrow  or  the  Hoiua  of  ibawwy 
Hi.l^QO:    Thasame  Mhriler attn^Kea  onv aatly^r mnMi  loiiit 0# 
&e  jparttetiliirs  whkfa  be  racorda  concmtiiag  tlia  deiA  oC 
Eceefoi  and  of  faia  baother,  Alberic de  Romano.    Thaktter 
avmt  is  worked  itt>  wilb  a  great  deal  of  |Mhoii  by  Boni&edo^ 
the  liiatOirian'hf  Tri«igi»  (to  wbom^  from  motivei  of  curibsitj, 
we  referred^;  but  M.  Sismotidihas  buidafoly  and  strictly  con- 
liliSd  himself  to  the  luo&t  ancient  autboiitiee  -  for  every  £iicl 
»khicb  be  advances  4  and  the  outline  is  the  same  in  Rolandini, 
and  in  the  more  modem  annalist,    llie  reflection  widi.  which 
our  historian   conclude,,   is  iuipli[cajbl^  to  more  Aaq.«|ie 
despotism  iit  the  aiuials  of'  maQkindl 

/On  the  MI  of  the  hoose  of  Romano,  peace  was  restored . 
-from  one  enctfemiiy  la  th^  other  of  the  Itfarca  Trevtsanaaiid 
ihombardy.  The  1m>6^  asked  of  each  other,  why  they  had 
been  ftghbng  ?  what  had  been  the  apureeof  their  bast  enmitlfs^ 
and  tliey  learned,  by  bapt^y  ex)>erience»  that  the  death  of  a 
flTngte man,  (hut  that  ihan at^f^^^i^^lhe  enemy  of  the hucaaa 
race)|^  might  be  stiScHatit  toresloifPyntfersal  peace,-«-p.  St2%  , 

The  defeat  and  <fealb  of  Bccelin  ibUowed  three  years  after 
tlie  death  oh  Frederick  the  Second^  and  preceded,  by  sevea^- 
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die  owerthcQw  of  Manfred.  Thehiktd^  tof v^Benen^alOi  m 
wliicfa  that  prince  was  slain,  happened  on  tiw^^iih  a£  Febr»* 
af]r»  1466.  The  brave,  biit  ftlal  attempt  of  Conradin  Jo 
r^in^thronie  pf  hi^iirtcestors,  tbok  [>lacetwo  years  ifter-. 

^  ^^dsi  «|i4  i«v  the  Octpber  pf  1^68,  his  nioi^t  cruel  and  ip--, 
ffMY^uc^execttfion  at  the  same  time,  confirw^l.Aje  iMHweot 
jj^rj^oy,  ik  the  present  jwa^ssion. of  their  jlijbodycrowii,  and. 
gjiveiiiftb  to  ;tl*e  pi(^<w8ioo%<^<;  arrival,  destine^  Ht,  i>o  very 
4i9taiii  period  t#  iive^gi)^  .Hij|iims  of  the  Sws^ka  dynasty. 

*  We  sepidfy  petSi  ever  tfiebe  circunstances,  ^bkh  are  rtiSk 
liiio«m  tioaU  readers  of  liistory,  but  to  great  fiaft  of  t»bicb, 
(espeeiaHir'  ihede«aftb  <>f  the  life  and  wnuderingt  of  Maflf^eii)^' 
Hi  ku^ecrn  new  hiterest  by  the  hislotiair  befoi^e  ii^,  lb  ir^e' 
ImtN  tltee^bct  of  them  ttpdh  the  i^xblen^,  atid' Awards  th^' 

'  diisoNidbnf  of  the  lUiihbard'fcs^ittbfita,  before  We  turn  ottr' 
vkit«[  tathe  more  animlativig  and  sfjeadid  sce^  iiluch  fio^ 
b?giin  to  be  actecf  ,<(t|^  tlje  theatre^  of  T^sp^ny  ,and  ^tte; 
ipaniiQiie  states^'  ^^   \,'l^  .    ■    .^  ■  .    \.\  '  .^  \,  \ 

/tie  Aife  of  tfaSe  ^t^%^,  LoipHrdj  ^  ,i|o  rf^maiicably  t^u^i 
4ar9B  in  inM.of  itSiliad^^i^r^ii^ns^^ 

Milan,  Ol^"^^tf^<>l^^'^^*^'<^  f>)^  ^<^  ^^^ 

taMJHref  dMMail),  dhl%flmi]r/|piirs«iedbyd)eli^whii:k  di«» 
xeMflrcbeieif  om^  author  liai^ cast  iipoBity  is stffficfent  lo  ex<^^ 
plMn  the  mano^  in  whieh  ail  fell^  «t  gf^deat  attd  almoaieqiiaft^ 
jMervalsi  from'  liberty  tb  licentioiis^iess,  tinrf  thMce  to  becbme^ 
the  prey  and  itibtefritam^e  of  private  nobles,  whom  the  uttef 
d^^neracy  of  ali  public  virtue  inspired  with  tbeiiiclinationiand; . 
endowed  with  the  power  of  erecting  their  petty  tyranoi^^upco^  "^ 
bruins  of  repjublican  pride  and  greatness.    Hie  <;oi]|ie  of 
this  history  it  is.impos^lji^  fofr  us  to  pursue  witli^iigy  mi-^ 
niitBOessj  a^d  wesfiall^mfitely  point  out  in  the  words,  or  after 
the  ohservati^  of  our  authoi:)  a  few  oi  the  n)ore  remarkable 
caMis  wMebserveto  accottnllbrthe  melancholy pbenumenonp 
diat  the  very  people  whom  we  have  seen  so  bravely  contending 
to  iodependmice  and  property  with  the  whole  imperial  pow^ 
under  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  so  Successfully  opposing  even^ 
die  lawflil  pretensions  of  1fhe  same  authority  under  his  grand* 
soUi  had  withnr  a  very  fe\v  years'from  the  death  of  the  latter,' 
fillen  into  tUe  most  cfbject  state-  of  inglorjous  servitude,  not 
aa  detaebedmembeffii  of  some  great  and  powerful  empire.  Dot 
as  the  voluata^y  followers  of  some  magnanimous  aiid  herotc* 
prince,. but  as  the  mere  property  of  lawless  upstiurts,  whom 
their  owa  vices  and  dissensions  elevated  into  tlieir  oppressors.- 
The  foUowing^  somewhat  detailed,  accotmt  of   the  state 
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at  partiet  throvghoat  those  republics,  at  die  period  of  Fiie^ 
derick's  deaths'  will  lead^  in  a  certain  degree^  to  the  explaim-' 
lion  which  we  require. 

*  Two  p^^gions,  altogether  independent  of  each  oth^ir,  divided 
into  opposite  factions  th^  inhabitants  of  all  the  cuies  of  Italy. 
On  oneside^^the  jealousy  and  mutiial  distrust  of  the  plebeians 
and  nobler  kept  alive  the  seeds  of  disorder  in  the  bosom  of  each 
republic;    on   the    other,  the   hatred  subsisting  between    the 
servant^'  of  the  empire  atid  of  this  chtaffch,  separated  aH  It^ 
into  two  parties/' bent  oil  the  havbdc  t)f 'each  otber^  '  N0e9Bsiant\ 
alliance  existed'  between  the  po|iticaVfttction»  nourished  ^   the 
])cast  of  evierytcilty.and  the  Heligwgs  factions  which  reigned  all 
Qf  er,  the  empire.    .The  popes  bad.  n^l  set  (jbeoiselvis  li^.  .as  pro-r 
te^rf  of  the  people,^  i^or  ,the,f|nppr^»:  as  d^n.d^r*  9f.  tlie 
nobility,  .  Ati  l^ilao,  Ihi^  ,ge|[^tlefpen>  were  Gjbelinirt  the.  people 
Gifelp^^i.;  at  pia<;entia<  tbcordprw^Vevjersed.  T)ie,ch<pice  w}ij^ 
H^d  enlisted  every  family  in  o^e'qr  pther  of  these  great.  pi^r^^e9« 
had  hot  'been  deterniined  6y  personal  considerations  pi:^  yiewi  of 
interest ;  the'tifiost  part  had  &en  led  by  their  different  Sentiments 
towards^  the  chief  of  the  empire,  or  1,he  chief  of  the  stafe  i  tt^ir 
mof hres' were  pu^e, 'and  iheir  n^^feimetit  ^icerel    On*  ihciV  sWe, 
thfcVj^e"  and  ^hb  emperor^li^d  ibite*»t*^rpartiiattlj'in  ciires 
wh«^re  some  neater  inte^esU  'hab^fsabS^^lniidled  the'flaides  of. 
cUiboM^i  thjeyt  addiressod  themsrivesto^alLinrbom  they..percefrecl 
t%be^{|pres8idvof  \s#os6  passioas.ihey  iB%hl  beiahrlis  lo  ftatto*; 
^tidtbvy  ^-I"^^  iLi  tiery   place  d  different  l|LOguag#,;{a^i;ording.€o 
the  class  of  person*  with  whom  th^y  ^^ished' to j  treat.     Tbofse 
ivbo  vvtre  Gialphs  or.  Gibelm.<5  in  sejotimept^  ri^roaipe4  constant 
in  tiaeir  aflR-cUons;  tho^e  whoaj?  ^niance  wj^b  either  pope  or  'em* 
peror  bad   b^;en  prtiCiiri?d   by'interesti..m\ght  change, with  the 
change  of  politics.  In  general,  it  ^yould  be  iippossible  to  explain 
thelDu^  durKUon  of  iheGuelpll'afed  Gibeltli  faction^  throiighout 
Italy ;  tlie  jfirodigioua  sacrifices  which  everyV evfen  the  tiiost  m- 
liioas,   citizen' madt-  to  ihc?  ^^pirit  of  party ;  (he " e^u^fity ' of 
strenglh;  and  the  frequent  a iterhatiotts  of  victory  crnd  defeat ; 
if  no  other  origin  than  personal  intlsfest  were  a^igfieito  tkeKL 
Selfishness  does 'i)ot  inspire  eneirgy,  and  he  ^ho'cdoulatl9s  bir 
advanta^e^  wiill  always  Bad  that  it  consists  ini^epose*     More 
nofc^emolivesi  both  on  the  ope  side  and  the  otbe^,  put  arms  into 
the  bands  of  the  citizens.     Two  Tirtiious  sentiments,  the  spirit 
of  religion,  ^nd  the  spirit  of  justice,  had  been  set  at  variance  by 
the  discprd  b^ty^een  the  two  powers/    p.  135.  .' 

We  shall  not  extend  this  quotation  furthory  beoiiosetbe 
existence  of  two>  distinct  grounds  of  factiob  in  the  bosom  of 
almost  eviery  republic^  is  the  principal  point'  which  is.  to  be 
Icept  in  view  thmughout  the  history  of-  Lbmbnndy  during  this 
period,  as  accounting  not  only  fbr  those  continual  changes 
from  Quel^h  to  Gibelio^  and  from  Gibelin  to  Guelph^  which 
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tlie  annals  of  each  city  present,  but  aUo  fo^  that  perplexity, 
of  passion  and  interest  which  involved  them  iii  an  alpnost.conr 
iiniial  anarchy,,  of  which  it  was  easy  for  a  designing  demagogMe^ 
in  every  instapce^  to  avail  hinisell*  for  the  subjugation  of  alU 
l^ius',  in  alinost  every  state,  we  find^  that  the  first  founder 
of  a  de^potijc  dyiiasty,  erected  hi«jtl)rone  oii  the  ladder  of  tb^ 
basest  popularity,  and  was  enabled,  without  danger,  an^  ahno.^. , 
immediately,  tcrlick  fi'oni  beneath  hini  the  instrument  pf  his 
advancement^,  '  .  [\,    :     ,:t 

In  our  review  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  hi^itory,  we 
have  poinied  out  tht;  general  ctitiacs  remarked  by  our  aulhor, 
"which  dtjhiyed  in  some  states  the  progress  of  thiit  prepoudei- 
once  which  p  few  noble  families  iillimiiti.:ly  accjuired  in  all^ 
and  nccekrated  it  in  others.  CommLrcCj  popukition^  and, 
even  the,  advantage  of  a  highly  cultivated  mni  ehaijfipaign  ter- 
ritorj,  were,  for  a  conBlHerabfe  time,  lite  great  hulwurkii  ot, 
'  pojiulaT  power  agtiinst  the  encroachments  uf  ambitipus  neigH- 
bours.  But  thtf  passion  f^jr  war j  and  the  consequeni  improve- 
ment of  ibe  military  art,  operated  as  a  gradual ,  but  powerful 
count ejractipg  principle,  and  ended  in  turning  e^'en  tlioaie  advan- 
tages to  die  ^cbwmt  of  l>he  oppressor-  The  iiistjtiiliuus  of 
c J }  i val  ry*  b ega n  to  tb  r t> w  a  djac ff edi t  on  th e  col d  eal c ul at i ons 
and  sedenjary  habits  of  a  conimercinl  people^  The  military 
for  cie  of  a  nation  b  eg  fin  tp  cons  i  it  e  n  ti  r  el  y  i\  i  ih  e  \ye  igh  t  ana 
ui^mber  of  their  heavy  armedj  f^avahy*  Enervated  by  iha 
practice  of  tradeaud  tlie  hidiilgeiices  of ,  its  atjendaruluxunes, 
tlie  citizens  became  iueap^ble  pf  undergoing  the  discipline  or 
supporting  the  armourj  to  wRich  an  ignorant  and  semi-bar^ 
l^^rouis  npbihiy,  with  its  military  vas#salsj  bred  in  the  fields  or, 

J      V    i        t    nUllH^    III     \\     I'M^i'l^      ■  jiiii  I.Mii    'J"''!     iryi'Ot    il    i    l>iijiit> 

:'*♦  Wfe'cmnliencemenfof  th^s  sii^tsfif  feystem   of  Politics  and  morajity^ 
furnMf<b»itnpo»fiiht^iT  ^f>oei)nt>  the  ^Ksdft^y  o^'all  Hiodiern  nations,  tti at  it 
b«eoro«s  one  of  tVe  l^rst  duti^i^  of  .^historian  to   ewlff^tvoaf  to  ^x  itwith^; 
precision,  9r.  at  legst,  with  some  probable  accuracy.  -The  lollowingevwit,' 
is  related  by  Kicfidas  db  Jamsitia  (an  eaV  and  ey6  witness  of  Inost  of  the 
cSrcumstAnees  which  be  recoi'(ts)in^er  the  year  1^54/ thcT'erA'^f  the  wan^^ 
derJngft  of  tlie  tjUstrious  ^^$H[lfre^  -^  Thi ; Prince' «;ri^V|^^^  i^ith  ,hi^,trbo{yr 
at  the  Castle  or,  Atripaida,.  which   belonged  to  the  Li^r^s.  Capeccio,  jaadj 
^here  the  wives  of  these  tvro  geiitiemen  Vesi(le<3.     Tljese  ladies  cohsider^A 
tbemfelv^,' ftayjt  thetftrtAnlist;  <  as  g^atty  lioAoored  fh?,  <«lterUM  son  of  art>^ 
emj^eror  condeNCfend^-tp  sit.at  tabiei  with  t-tienfy  and  partal^i)ftti^tr  r^past^^ 
bu^-  *  hp  adds,,  *  the  J)|'ince  might,  w^ll  do   so,  without  comp40inising  his.^ 
digmty;  foV  such   is  th6  prerogative  of  ythe  ladies,  that  one'jnay  render  t6* 
tbeiB  tl^firghesthonoor^,  without  any  debas^yient,  even*  iU<^lVi)ionia^e  ^i^l  > 
woul4  be  4tst|onoui-(^blle4o  y^fAA  tp  any  than ,  however  high  or  powerfuL'    Th'19 
is  the  first  time,  observes  pur  author,  tfa^t  we  fiiid  •  m  the  contemporary 
historians' any  inst^ncfe'of ,  thos6  cliivalAus  niaxims  of  gallantry,  which, 
perhaps,  found  their   way  at  a  la^er  period  into  Italy,  than   amon^  the/ 
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aipoiig  tbe  mountains^  and  educated  owiy  for  wat^  was  timred 
flrooi  earliest  infancy.  Heote  arose  that  lofty  contempt  nvbich, 
W^ien  cberidied  into  an  universal  principle,  constitutes  the 
supeiiority  which  it  affects;  and  hence  arose  a  practice  atill 
sncn-e  directly  conducive  to  Ae  establishment  of  tyrannies,  and 
wfakhy  during  great  part  of^  tbe  thirteenth,  and  the  wh^e  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  distinguishes  the  cha- 
.  meter  of  Italian  warfare  from  that  of  every  other  agie  and 
country;  of  committing  the  defence  of  states  to  a  mercenary 
band  of  followers.  Hence  the  decav  pf  all  military  virtue, 
atxl  the  consequent  declme  6f  patriodmi,  among tlie  citizens; 
and  hence  the  rise  of  all  the  ferocity,  without  the  virtues  of 
die  militaryv  character  in  a  certain  numerous  class  of  men, 
subject  to  no  law  but  ihS  will  of  am  able  adventurer,  attaclji^d 
to  no  country  but  that  which,  for  the  time,  could  afford  them 
Ae  most  ample  gratification  of  avarice,  educated  only  for  the 
trade  of  blood,  and  equally  ready,  for  an  advance  of  pay,  to 
spill  the  blood  of  their  employer  as  of  his  adversary. 

We  cannot  follow  up  this  hasty  sketch  of  cause  and  effect  by 
any  more  particular  details  of  the  fall  of  Lombard  Free- 
dom, l^ilan,  the  first  in  power  and  glory,  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  absolute  sqbjection  to  the  will  of  an  individual. 
Martin  ddla  Torre  became  her  nutter  about  die  year  1260, 
md  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Milan  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  perpetual  contention^  not  as  before,  be- 
tween the  imperial  power  and  the  spirit  of  independence^  not 
between  Gael ph  and  Gibelin,  (except  in  name),  nor  between 
noble  and  plebeian,  but  faiCtween  one  nobfe  famrlj  and 
another.  About  I39^>  the  fortunes  of  Maithew  Yisconti  ulti- 
mately  prevailed,  and  he  transmitted  a  settled  and  abs^^ute 
despotism  to-  his  descendants  for  many  generations.-  Still, 
so  thoroughly  wit4)o^t  pretence  of  rkbt,  was  th^ir  dominion, 
and  so  much,  in  tbe  eyes  of  all  EuAp^t  were  these  lords  of 
great  and  flourishing  cities  regarded  as  no  other  thati  the  pri- 
vate gentlemen  from  whom  they  sprung,  that  even  $o  late  as 
aeventy.yeais  after  the  establishment  of  the  family  in  sovereign 
power,' when  (iu  1S60),  John  King  of  France  was  induced 
by  his  nece^ities  to  purchase  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  John 
Cbleas  Visconti,  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Italy,  with 
Uie  marriage  of  bis  daughter,  he  fouitdit  expedient,  to  recon- 
cile his  subjects4o  the  thought  of  such  a  d^radation,  to  be- 
stow on  him  a  little  fief  in  Champagne,  not  worth  the  smallest 
of  his  numerous  towns  aiid  yilli^es,  but  which  cstried '  with 
it  the  title  of  Count,  aa4  the  lustre  of  feudal  nobility, 
(vol.  vi.  p.  385.) 

During  the  progress  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  ioipe- 
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rfil  and  pajMii  powerg  in  Ittdy,  Borne  seMom,  if  ^9^^  \ 
the  slightest  9bare  of  our  aU^Uon  or  inkiest,  i^er  nUeraal 
constitutioa  v'ss  ihat  of  a  turbulent  oligarchy,  comlandy 
tending  to  atiarcby  ;  her  people  were  immersed  in  tb^  <i«tbM||> 
ign()rance;  and  in  jm  age  prolific  of  historians  t^eyoodlhf 
e^fample  ^f  former  trmes,  «he  furnisltes  th^  piuloM^hicgi 
reader  wiUi  not  a  single  anmilist,  previbus  to  the  1 4tb  centwgr^ 
^  who,  lookii^  back  upon  former  times,  bfs  behdd  i*  ikm 
ancient  mistress  of  empires  anj  thing  but  the  actual  rendence 
of  the  popes.'    p.  l66. 

•  The  constitution  of  reiifcd  underwent  most  importet 
<^afige8  in  the  12lh  century,  and  about  the  b^^ginning  of  die 
i3th,  began  to  wear  that  form  wbidi  ha«  rendered  it  tw  tbeiM 
<yf  admiration  to  later  af es.  The  SOth  chapter  of  the  tldri 
volume  presents  the  rea<kr  with  a  cleat  general  view  «f  Aisr 
interesting  subject;  The  na^I*  prowess  of  the  repuMie  ctti^ 
plays  itself  mote  imd  mdfe,  notwithstanding  tbe  recapUm  0f 
Constantinople  from  the  feeble  succeasors  of  the  LatiB  G^ 
sadersJ  Byt  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  dtlendiiigett 
that  event,  is  the  ground  .of  jealousy  to  wbidi  it  gives  \airik 
between  the  maritime  states  of  Venice  and  Genoaf,  tiieaeedi 
of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  wars^  of  which  the  wlMli 
history  of  the   I4th  century  femisbes  any  eiample* 

The  govermbent  of  Genoa  was  for  from  exhtbitiijg  i  pie* 
tnre  of  conisistency  and  regularity  Kke  Uiat  of  Venice.  In 
the  latter,  the  absolute  power  of  the  Oo^,  ^,  diroe^  • 
succession  of  ages,  and,  without  imy,  or  scarcely  any,  videal 
concussions  in  the  state,  gradually  yielded  to  the  fortnatioti  of 
atpure  imd  fkiwerfdl  aristocracy,  in  Genoa,  on  thecoatnnry, 
we  see  the  menibers  of  an  ins^ent  oligarchy  semetinv^  con- 
tending with  each  other,  and  at  others,  maintaining  an  ullcf^fslsl 
struggle' wi^  the  turbulent  power  of  a  constant  increasing 
democracy,  until  a  fll^ri^  demagogue  usurps  the  privileges 
of  both,  luid  erects  a  granny  equally  unstable  and  insectne 
with  that  of  tlie  nobles  whom  he  has  supplanted.  Never^M* 
|cs$,  the  naval  power  of  Genoa,  during  the  Idth  century^  iras^ 
upon  the  who^,  superior  to  that  of  Venice,  and  her  ford^ 
possessions  more  extensive,*  - 

-r  .  ■  .  ■  ■         -       . 

\ 

*  AiBon;  the  fragments  of  the  CoDstantinopolitan  empire,  coiH|oered  hy 
the  Latios,  the  Island  of  Chios  was  ceded  hy  Michael  Palstologus  to  thf 
Qepoese  on  mortgage.  Nine  commercial  famtlies  of  the  repuhlic  subtcilbed 
to  FiiM  tke  los^nipon  tbissecurity.  Jhey  afterwards  became  muted  tosstber 
under  the  fen«ral  name  ef  Giustiniani;  and  in  1365,  the  whole  amted, 
elan  transpofted  themselres  to  the  island,  whkih  they  govenied  as  mhaoluli 
princes  till  1656,  when  it  was  cotKiuered  by  the  Turks.  Many  of  the  Gw* 
iiilitsi  still  reniaia  an  the  isfamd*    Othen  hsTS  settled  %[^  ia  their  native  , 
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The 'grandeur  of  Pwa  waii  fatally  cloodedWiflfre  its  meri- 
dian^ •  Bftd  finally  obstructed  by  the  coh«eqiiences  of  internal 
dus^nsiotis^  uiikh  laid  her  op^n 'on  all  side,^ to  the  constant 
ateaalts  of  expatriated  citi^eW^  and  jealons  of'  ifitetested  ene* 
«ie«.     Darin);  the  imperial 'war8>  of  the   13th  ceftiury,  she 
WM  cob#id^d  as  the  buU'ark  of  the  Gibelin  faction  through- 
out the  middle  region  of  Italy.    Yet,  like  most  of  the  Lorn-- 
bttrd  republics,  the  bulk   of   h«r  population  Was  d^idfed  In 
almost  equal  portions   between  the  tvio  contending. par  ties, 
and  sometimes  the  Guelpb  citizens  succeeded  in  b^oming^ 
nMMilers  of  tfie.Gib^lia  city.    Still,  the  latter  party  pnedonii- 
nated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  and  iu:ibe  year 
1274,  Count  HugpUno^.della  Gherardesca^  though  chief  of 
t^e.  Qibelins  of  Piia,  was  expelled  iu.s  country  onsuspicioo 
Qt^nnection  ,vith  »thei  Guelph$  of  Sardinia-    This,  violent* 
ai^imfM^udent*, measure  at  onco  drove,  him*  into  the  arms  of: 
t^  G^lpbsi  and  inspired   him  iivith  the  djesire  of  jcnasterii^ 
thf»  j^hertieBof  bis  country.    A  vifar  some  time  aft^.bfoke' 
o^  b({|w«0n  the  rival  ^tes  of  Pisa  and  Gentoa,  %lH)ut.soi<ie 
p09l^$ai4^-  of ; jibe  fermeFf^^  tlreisle'  of  Corsica,  stfidifi  the 
Q(Him  of  its  i^riQgress,  theitr^a^niA]»ieambition.pfc>}IvgQlino 
cf|My^i4ed  itQ^i^ard^  the  •des^i'uc^^) .  pf .  th.e ,  nai^al.  po^wei*  of 
Pisa.    Her  fleal,  (the  laq^tt  «|i^  hjad  .«ver  jfitjed  ojtf,  .^nd  the 
uUAasl^  f^er^(i|(Hv  pf  her  jlreogth  as  >  maritio^  £ta(e),  was 
ii^erly  di^pel^ed^  and  almost  annihilated,  witKan  ii^credible- 
1^9'o(  h4r^hl#^!sst.  citizens,  at  the  battle  pf  M^lori^  pp  the 
^,p|  Augusts  I §34.  .  The  unfoHunafe  city,  almps^strippcsd 
of.  her -inhabitants,  was  compelled   to  rece^l  bftr  fprinc^pal 
e^^V  and  Hiigplino,  once  reinstated  in  his  (0r^rpj9|>^<>^essioi)9 
and  influence,  soon  madie  him);elf  mastt^r  otlih^  sovereignty, 
ubi€iiiit<l)ad  been  the  object  pf  his  criminal  .in trig^^  to  ac- 
^iike,^  Witl>Qutoonscienf;e,.and  without  afiyj^dd  priqci^e. 
of  aqtion,  alternately  a  Guelph  and  a  6ib4iii>.M.tbeintere^t 
ofvttWmoinent appeared  to  demand,  he  retainedhki^r^W^I 
pojiv^ar  for  about  three  years,  and  was  Chen  pverthrow^n  bypue 
off.  (those  sudden  conspiracies  SQ  frequent  in.  the  history  of 
It^ly^i  [rbe  hprribl^  catastrophe,  of.  bimsel/  and  lus  innocent 
children  is  known  to  every  one  by  the  .picture^qiie  detail  of  its 
circumstances  in  J^ante's  immyrtal  poem.^  On  the  terrible 
nature  of  that  catastrophe  (not  un^^ampled,  as  we  have. seep 


cdttnltjr.    The  latter,  only  ten  years  ago,  instituted  a  ^uiivitlh  the  Genoese 
government,  for  recovery  of^  the  sum  wbi<ih  thefr  attcestdra  had-advanced 
upota  the  security  of  the  island.    We  are  not   informed  how  this  sHtghlar  ' 
cl«Hm  was  treated.-  These  curious  particolars  are  not  generally  known, 
Siffikondi  derived  his  iaft/raiatioa  ft^m  one-  of  *tbe^fkmity.<— Seo:p;  317, 019.  ' 
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'i3reiidy,itl  %he  atifials  of  Italian  crim?),  Sismondi  weH'^retnarks, 

that  he  is  almost  the  solitary  ?fisttr«ce  of  a  genuine  tyrant,  the; 
object  of  compaitsron  to  posterity.  *  ^    *•        * 

Shortly  befiKe  his  death,  hfe  had  ordaiitcd  sf  sd^enwi  f*ast  to 

celebrate  hisrbirdi-day  and  hm  irtaiigitratiwias  Sovereign  Prm6o 
of  Pisa*-    .R«^tih[ii\ig  from  the  banquet,  in  the  fulness  of  pride* 
and  self  confidence;  he  is  said  to  have  asked  a  p^rsoa  Wfao'« 
i^ood  neaf»^himV*  uhat  mo^ef  do-f  wtfnt  to  Vender  my  fortune'" 
<?«implete  ?■     *  Only  the  anger  of  God/^^wks  the  sotenfto  and 
prophetic  reply/  •, :  -  * 

The  middle  ttf  the  ISthc^mt&ry  vrtfs  the  er»  of  power  afl* 
pre-eminence' fc^Botogna.'  -Het*  ihfhi^lice  wos-dtMiat  tir^ 
paraihoutit  throughout  Ihe  Romanian  t^rril^rie^',^  'eiid  h^d  <^ti 
std^irable  weight  i«  the  affairs  of  Ldifttlai^.  H^r^rttty,  in 
*e  year  l'440,f  engageS  and  ^efeaWd'thref^dlleettwJ'toriceB  o^ 
tfce  ioiperiai  paity^  and  made  priftooer  Erttiu«^or'E«fe6,  Khigf 
of  Sardiniav'tbe  natural  son  bfii¥ederl<*  tt;  ''Hi^Ncondact/ 
oti  this  oedasidn><4ibrds  a  8trikih^Mstane«fK)f  r^blicefn  pvHeJ 
for,  v^skig  frfl  treaty  for  rai«^o4ii/&nd  detff^^M&cf  to  the 
thbatsi^itbe  prayersy  andahe  prom'ises  of  the'ettipteln^r,  hcft 
oitfzkis  otefinately  persevered  in  retainiDg'thei^Hobte*  captive 
toUhe  last^iour  of^  hk-lifey  a  mdimment  of  thot  dayVgior^^ 
ain^  her  9^iate.  passed  a'taiw  toiliterdict  hi»  liberatitytf  ^t  lASy* 

.  Iitftrtre  time,:  and  Jon>any^|KM|sible  tefmls.  ^  Th6 captive  {Mtlctf 
bad. the  good  sense  to  reooacile  hiattseif  to  thisrhat^nedesM^; 
HeHved'ar>risoner>vitbin  the  wajk^of  Bolognfr4bV(^3|^s; 
dormg'  whith  time  he  additt^  himseli^  U>  the  )$i^sMii|  ef  bI^ 
the  liberal  ^arbiand  sciences  which  were  then  within ^llie'reaeb 
ef  genius  and  talent.  He  formedalittleicourt'efii^fature; 
and  taste  around  his  person,  andi  is  recorded  to  heve'  left  be« 
bind^  him  no^  mefflvspecimens  of  his  own  compositi^iD  in  the 
rude  poetry  of  ^the  times.  Twenty  yeai-s  later^  on  occdsvOn^of 
a  WJHT  betwe^n.'JBoUgna  and  Veni^qe;  the  former  city  brddght 
into  the  field  an  army  of  citizens  more  numerous  than  ijho^ 
iviih  wl^ich  the  hbiise^oif  Anjoii  and  Svvabia  contencl^d  iW  the 
crown  of  Sicily.  But  the  period  of  her  greatest » prosperity 
Was  alse  th^t^m  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  h^r  ttitur^ 
degradation  and  Servitude.  Two  ncfble  families^  the  Giereme} 
and  Lambertazziy  had  long  attained  a  degree  of  inAuetice  and 
magnificence  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  repub- 
lican equality,  and  their  mutual  rivalry  had  already  enlisted  on 
their  diiTet^ent  sides  the  greatest  dumber  of  the  other  familiesi 
of  Bologna,  when,  in  1273,  an  event  happened,  wliich)  in  a^ 
regular  state,  and  under  a  permanent  government,  would  have 
formed  the  sutgect  of*  a  few  days  gossip,  perhaps  of  a  tragic 
article  in  «ome  public  journal^  but  which  in  Bologna  proved 
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of  cooseipiciice  enough  lo  T^ht  np  the  4iilii^  '6C^ 
througboiit  the  atate,  tod  Uraiiiioted  oniy  m  the  is$^^dm^  ^rr 
mai6a€re  of  more  than  half  of  her  most  illttateioiritfitiMiM^* 
A  |oudg  QoUfmao  of  (he  hoiiae  of  Qierenfei,  protiiig,  in  lu» 
imisioD  for  Im^lda  Xaoihertaazi»  ibat  femily  faatfed  la  «o  bat^ 
10  iodividdal  aff<^ctiQia>  bad  succeeded  in  obtaiaiBg  a  retarH' 
auitable  10  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  froot  her  wbtt  vat  UNfe  ^ 
object  of  it.    But  their  inlrigue  was  cfHidiicte<).hy  sHaJih,  mm!; 
kia  If^^pieot  wits  to  Uer  apartadent  in  the^hoi9se  of  her  feikwy^  . 
were  attended  with  all  those  dangers  and  difficidtiea  whicfa  mm 
iMppoaed  so  essentiaHy  to  beigh|fBn/the^$f()o)riiieilt8  of  love. 
At  one  of  these  ansorous  meetyigs,  he  was  cbscovf^ed  by -the- 
brotheia  ^  Imelda,  who  inslaat^  stabbed  him  to  Uie  b^art 
with  ibeir  poisoned  daggets^*  and  buried  his  bodjr  beneath- ». 
heap  <4  twm^    They  were  no  sooner  |one^thap  bi8<)iatiactedk 
Mftress  ran  to  the  spot  where  his  remains  wiart^  buried,  aad^ 
ipi  Uie  vain  eiidefmHir  to  restore  bim  to  life  by  atiejii^ 
vfftooi  froppi  bis  Wounds,  imbibed  her  own  imasediale  Astk) 
This  shocking  catastrophe,  tar  from  eijdiog  'm  agen^sat  aai'«. 
«asty«o4  ui  the  reconciliation  of  the  rival  fimiJiiea  (like  iim 

. Montagues  a»d  Capidets  of  Shafasspeare),  wasidbfti^nal  for 
^comttMSttoeBieat  of  (hme  internu  wars  and  itMiftacres,  t)»e 
aaaisiniiaapss  of  which  we  have  hricfly  tiotieed,  and  wtech  ter* 
wniMled  hi  reducing  Bokgnafrom^  her  former  eminence  tor 
auob  a. state  of  weakness, and  ioaecuiity,  as  to  render  her^ 

.  during  ^Imto  next  ctntuaea,  the  e^  prey,  alternately,  ef 
4ie  fiapal  power  and  of  domMlc  tyrants,  imtit  she  becanw^ 
iaeoas  the  capital  of  a  province  under  the  jtinsdictinn  of  did 
^onrC  of  Rome.  The  sj^eodour  aixl  reputation  of  her  s^ 
veiaity,  however,  preserved  her  from  the  conteaMH  incident  to ' 
&llen  greatness ;  and,  as  patroness  of  the  republic  of  letter^ ' 
she  loi^  jretained  that  consequence  and  ranknanm^.  the  stal^ 
of  Italy,  which  she  had  lost  as  a  proud^  ricih,  and  independent 
rep«dbiic 

Except  Venice  (which  at  this  early  period  had  mtermoddled 
bnt  little  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  continent),  all  the  free- 
dom and  all  the  public  spirit  of  Italy  seemed,  at  the  elose  of 
the  13th  century,  to  be  centred  in  the  republic  of  Florence; 
and  the  history  of  that  ilkstrbus  city,  the  Athens  of  tbs 


*  The  use^<»f  ^lese  diabolicaMnntnuneiits  of  retreaga  aadli^tro^  ivuiA 
to  have  been  imported  into  Europe,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  frcMDthe 
sssiMsios  of  Syria^  It  was  only  three  years  before  the  date  of  Uie  murd«^ 
«f  Sontface  Gi^remei,  that  Priace  Edward  of  BngUiid  was  stnisk  by  a Jmn 
»  soned  dagger  nn  PalMtine,  and  owod  bis  life  to  tha  ^4ft9^>tioa  at  lul 
Jicroic  coasort. 
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mi&ile  agiesy  wxvepieB  fhnn  tbeii€eit>rward  the  principal  and 
iiln^os^  exclfttiveatlention  of  the  historian.  From  die  tilde  of 
Cbarhmagnei  (the  restorer  of  Florence  from'  the  mins  of  her 
ancient  spl^ndour*)^  to  the  coniniencenient  of  the  13th  cen* 
iurjr,  her  name  is  hardly  no(||ed  in  history:  Yet>  duri^  thid 
aiknt  and  peaceable  periodTshe  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  bws  and  of  that  constitution,  the  ftuidamentid  }>art8  of 
wlttob^  aimdst  a  seri^  of  continual  changes  and  resolutions/ 
abe  presBTved  to  a  much  later  period  than  any  odier  of  the  re* 
ptdiiica,  exeeptio|f  Venice  alone.  .  In  the  year  ]  807,  her  citi-^ 
a^Ha  (tiH  than  gofefti^d  bj  consuls),  imitated  the  example  oif 
live  odier  itilian  states^  in  calling  a  foreign  Pode^ti  to  assume 
the  executive  authorky.  But  the  names  of  Cruelph  anci 
Gibelin,  and  alt  other  partjkdenbminations,  were  tinknoH^ 
among  them  till  a  few  years  later,  when  a  private  feud  between 
thie  houses  of  Buondefqipnto  and  Uberti,  first  divided  thecity^ 
lOtQ  two  factions  which,  according  to  their  s^eyeral  attachmeob 
tQwarda  the  pope  ai|d  the  emperor,  assumed  the  badge  of  dis- 
tiof^iop  pei;:u)iar  to  the  partisans  of  each.  From  ]  £15,  the 
era  of  this  fatalTeud,  to  }248|  Florence  became  the  theatre 
of  an  intestine  war  betM'een  the  factions,  during  which,  every 
family  mansion  throughout  the  city  was  converted  into  a  cattle, 
^d  every  street  was  fortified  according  to  the  best  principles 
<^  tfab  art  of  defence  then  known;  and  hence,  a  very  peculiar 
character  is  remarked  as  having  been  given  to  the  general 
architecture  of  Florence,  which  it  preserved  to  a  late  period,, 
and  knq;  after  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it,  had  ceased  and 
become  altogether  forgotten.  At  last,  in  1248,  the  party 
i«4ricb  had  assumed  the  name  of  Gibelin,  with  the  personal 
assistance  of  Frederic  King  of  Anti<K:h,  a  natural  son  of  the 
^mpeirpr,  obtfimed  such  a  decided  s«ip^iority  over  their  anta- 
89ui«ts,  that  the  letter,  with  alt  their  friends ,  and  adhereats, 
\tA  the  tcily  and  took  refuge  in  the  castles  and  villager  of  the 
<;oitiytry  adjae^nt.  At  tlie  time  when  this  revolution  took 
pibkie,  the  fellowing  pictui^  of  manners  and  ciiaracter  is  pre« 
ff^Hieiio  us  by  VilTani,  the  faithful  and  interejiftihg  historian  of 
MS^native  city.f 

*i  ' '    f"       .mmiui'i^iM '    '    '"*    '    ■'  I        "I 'I  »■    »tin  .ti  iiM  « i» 

^  Flof6iic«  Wat  alreail^u  graiid  dnd  populous  city,  in  the  time  of  ^e 
>o«iaiif,  but*  was  aUnott  ^atirelr  ^Mheyed  by  TVotiia,  K^^  of  the  06tns» 
ia  his  war  with  th«  Einperor  Justiniaiu^Charleiiia^ite  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt 
4S55at<&<riena''orihe>igrac«i(uryr  '"**' 

"    f  aioratiiii  Vtttaili  di^dityf  th6  pUf ae at  Florence  in  1349,  about  hal 
<jentttry  before  tW4«l|^  frfJfroii»»j*fc*»d  hU  history  is  as  much  sr 
iatnte{|%eaca'a«l1#0Uf^'to  Cb^.^JbHiclei  of  the  letter,  a&  the 

'  character  of  the  ft^KlNam  ttltiion  ^ti  'itf  ifafic«d  In  b^tb  respects 
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*  In  ^hese  times,  tbe  citizei^  : of  Florence* lived  insobrietjr^ 
their  meats  were  common,  their  ex penc^s  small;,  many  of  their 
customs  Hoiild,  to  lis,  appear  rude  and  savage  ;  they  and  theif 
wives  were  clad  onlv  ip  stuffs  of  the  coarsest  materials;  many 
even  wore  skins  without  any  lifiingfor  their  hahits,  honnets  on 
their  heads,  wobden  shoed  on  tiNnr  feet.  The  greatest  ladies 
thought  themselves  highly  ornamented  by  a  tight  gown  of  thick 
scarlet  cloth,  girded  with  a  b^lt  of  antient  metal,  and  a  fur 
cloak,  with  a  hood  to  cover  the  head;  while  the  wives  of  the 
commons  worfe  a  dress  of  a  similar' shape,  but  made  of  coarse 
Vert  de  Catnhray.  The  usual  portion  of  daughters  amounted  to 
100  livres/  (near  1200  Ijvr^  tournois)— *  those  were  thought  to 
give  a  great  deal  who  went  so  high  as  two,  or  at  the  very  utmost, 
three  bundled,  which  last  sunri  wai  accounted  an  extremely  great 
portion.  Few  girls  married  under  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
With  all  these  rude  manners  and  customs,. the  Florentines  were 
true-hearted,  faithful  to  each  other^  and  willing  to  observe  the 
same  faithfulness  in  the  affairs  of  their  country.  Notwith- 
standing their  poor  and  rustic  life,  they  performed  the  most  vir- 
tuous actions,  and  contributed  more  to  the  honour  of  their  fa*, 
milies  and  Hieir  country  than  we  do  at  this  day^  who  live  in  so 
much  greater  luxury /-^vol.  iii  p*  J  76, 

The  government  established  by  tlie  Gibelint^  with  the  assists 
dnce  of  Frederic,  was  aristocratic^  and  the  power  of  the 
state  seemed  tending  to  centre  in  the  great  family  of  the 
Vberti,  \ilio  vyere  supported  no  less  by  their  own  number  and 
opulence  tlmn  by  the  power  o^  the  emperor.  But  the  people^ 
aware  of  the  danger  and  sensible  of  their  own  weight  10  the 
canMifution^  eSected  a  counter-revolution  alipost  equally  sud- 
den wild  that  which  had  vested  the  power  in  the  haud^  of  the 
Gibelm  nobility. 

On  the  20fch  of  October,  »1 250,  all  the  richest  borghers  of 
Florence,  called  each  other  to  atms,  and  assembled  together  €«n^ 
the  place  of  %m\\A  Croce,  in  front  of  a  church  which  then  saw^ 
for  the  first  time,  the  formation,  of  the  popular  state  of  Florence^ 
and  where  the.  tombs  of  the  great  men  of  the  state^  the  republic 
of  thf|  dea^i  are  even  at  this  day  assembled.  From  that  ncfuAez* 
vous,  traversing  the  whole  city,  they  advanced  towards  the  house 
of  tiie  Anchioni  at  San  Lorenzo,  where  i\^tpode$td  had  his  resi- 
dence, and  they  compelled  him  to  resign  \m  office.  They  then 
divided  themselves,  aqcordii^ig;  to  the  quarters  which  tl^ey  inha- 
bited, into  ^0  companir^s,r  to  each  of  whicli  ^hey  gave  a  chief  and 


that  <?f  the  French  or  Euglifb,  evw  of  a  fatti:  p^eiqd.    Ma|tt6o  Y^ilani^ 
tbe  brother  of  Gioranni,  contintte4|^6,  histo«y.td  13^5,  with, egijaj  spirit 


gMyggt  more  intelligence.  Phjlfip^^iinipiir,^  itA&^c^^ 


i^it^o  have  ^t9e  tbref^l^iftQinj^Dt  iiitlif'Ehpj^^'ton^u^g^ 
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a  standard;  they  named  a  new  jud^^e  to  take  the  place, of  tbe 
pbdesid,  and  gave  him  the  tit^e  of  captain  of  the  people;*  and 
ihey  formed  his  council,  composed  of  twelve  Anziani,  two  of 
whom  were  chosen  in  each  quarter  of  the  city.  This  council 
assumed  the  title  of  theSeigncML  and  was  to  be  renewed  every  two 
months.,  Such  was.  the  consmltion  which  the  Florentines  gave 
themselves,  amidst  of  the  tumult, of  a  sedition ;  and  under  which 
'they  performed  the  most  magnificent  exploits  during  ten  sd<f»  ^ 
^   cessive  years/ — p.  171. 

The  institution  of  a  regular  militia^  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  nobility^  theerectiou  of  a  palace  of  govern- 
nienty  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  be  rendered  inacce^ibfe  by 
the  surprise  of  a  sudden  revolution,  all  these  measures  were 
instantly  taken  to  secure  the  popular  power  on  the  firmest  basis*. 
The  death  of  Fl*ederick  11,  (the  news  of  which  was  received 
at  Florence  on  the  7th  of  January,  1251),  encouraged  them 
to  finisb^  the  noble  work  so  well  begun  by  the  recall  of  the 
exiles  and  re-establishment  V>f  the  Guelph  party,  which  came 
now  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  freedom  and  popular 
_  ihfloenoe  all  ower  Tuscany.  The  succeeding  years,  (especially 
4W4)^«wi&-e  distinguished  by  the  military  triumphs  of  the 
Florentines  over  all  their  Gibelin  neighbours,  the  iroluntary 
union  of  Lucca>  the  submissioH  of  Pistoi^,  Sienna^  and  VoN 
terra,  the  humiliation  of  Pisa.  In  tlie  ensuing  year,  Arezzo 
^  was  betrayed  by  its  governor  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines', 
who,  with  the  pride  and  gaierosity  of  freedom,  rrfused  t6 
take  the  advantage  of  so  m^an  an  action,  and  even  aided  fb^ 
enemies  to  recover  the  place  from  which  theyhad  been  drivcti 
by  treachery.  This  noble  conduct  secured  to  them  the  friend* 
ship  of  a  brave  people,  and  the  Aretines,  in  the  fulness  of  thfetr 
admiration,'  elected  a  Florentine  citizen  for  their  podestd.  It 
is  remarked,  that  in  commemoration  of  their  first  successes, 
the  J^lorentines  struck  the  Florin  or  Sequin,  a  coin  which, 

•  aniong  all  the  revoluiions  of  money;  and  while  the  bad  faith  of 
governments  altered  the  rale  of  coinage  from  one  extremity  of 
Euroiie  to  the  other,  always  retrained  of  a  fixed  value;  and  bears 
at  ih'ii  day  the  sarhe  imprcfesioii  which  it  bore  in  the  year  1252^ 

'p."l»2.      .  /  '     •     '  -       //,? 

'  As  in  the  faff  dayfr  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  men  distihguishea 
in  the  career  <i(  letters  und  civil  em'ployments,  fought  also  In 
the  armies  <tf.  their  colmiry,  and  thiENr  names  are  found  in  the 
annals  of  military  operations.  Brunetto  Latini^  6ne  of  the  fitfet 
restorers  of  learning  in  Italy,  the  author  of  a  book'  entitled  '  Xhe 

■  JM.tii.n    Mill'    I.  •  ij-ilii  i,'ifi\--i   I     M  ,;  .i,^  '     „,„u" 

♦  The  tiq?tain  of , the  peop^f,  4s  iTett  BS-thepo^eetA;  w  a*  foreigaife  ''** 
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TJnMort'  in  which  all  the  Jknowledge  of  the  age  uAiMfAtyei,  t^ 
warn  op  t\\  the  master  of  Dante;  Branetto  lltini  senred  in  the 
ay  which  fought  before  the  walls  of  Sienoa,  and  it  waa  be . wIm> 


drew  «p  and  signed,  as  notaty,  Iha  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  rrpuhlics.'— 184>.  "fp 

Tkii  accomi^ished  citizen  b,  nevertbeless,  in  die  Inferno  ot 
OlMtey  and  with  him  bis  cotemporaries  and  co^ptriots,  Tegg* 
Uajo  Aldoi^randinif  Count  Guide  Gue^,  and  James  Rusti-^ 
cacci,  three  of  the  first  cbaraciers  for  Public  virtue  in  the 
mmai»  of  their  country.    Slid  reason  of  meir  being  placed  bjr 
tl^  vMtooua  poet  m  that  horrible  legion'  wliere  there  b  wafl* 
iig  and  gnasbiiig  of  teeth,'  inrolves  one  of  those  melaoicboly 
Qootiadictiona  in  human  nature  which  cast  a  cloud  6ver  the 
brii^ileat  features  in  the  contemphtioii  of  our  own  imecies. 
iPor,  the  same  crime  which  dooms  these  inconsistent  Floren- 
t«Ka  to  the  hell  of  the  poet,  he  might  have  associated  with 
iheaa  the  greatest  patriots  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and 
Bome* 

Ob  a  diiferent  and  far  less  degrading  account,  Farinata  degU 
Uherti  is  also  placed  among  the  damned;    The  Florentines 
hid  yol  tasted  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  civil  imion  fair  more 
fhaw  ^bt  years  before  success  elevated  them  to  intemperance^ 
imd  die  Gibelin  faction  was  in  its  turn  eiqpelled  by  die  tyrannic 
lengeaoce  of  the  Grueiphsii    In  their  exile,  they  sought  the 
pnitecdoQ  of  Manfred^  and  his  assistance  to  recover  the  r^ts 
of  which  they  were  dispossessed.    On  die  4th  of  September, 
1800^  the  Gtielphs  of  Florence,  made  confident  by  their  re* ' 
peated  vUitories,  were  put  to  the  rout  and  almost  amihilated  at  ^ 
the  fatal  battle  of  the  Arbia.  Tlie  remains  of  dieir  par^  fled 
hi  disj^eful  confusion  from  theircity^  and  the  Gibdios,  oo 
becpmuig  master^  of  the  deserted  streets,  deliberate  on  die 
entire  destruction  of  a  place  which  had  been  so  long  die  nest 
and  centre  of  ah  abhorred  faction,  that  there  appeared  to  be. 
BO  security  for  themselves  in  its  existence.    The  jealousy  of 
their  allies,  (the  people   of  Pfsa  and  Sienna^,  'co-operated 
strongly  with  their  own  views  of  interest,  and  r lorence  wouU 
oothivesttrvived  that  day  but  for  the  virtuous  and  indignsnl 
patriotism  of  Farinata  (himself  one  of   the  chiefs  of  the 
Mibelins),  the  substance,  of  whose  oration,  delivered  at^s 
^  assembly,  is  preserved  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  that  whicfa 
saved  his  country* 

'  These  are  the  heroic  times  of  the  history  of  ttaly,  and  those 
which  \viil  always  rcmaia  joined  to  h*  poetical  remeasbrancM. 
{>ante,  the  fir»t  of  her  poets,  and  most  noble  of  her  geniosses,     . 
was  bora  Jive  j^Bsm  afier  the  roui'bf  ife  Arbia;  he  suppiMes  Kis 
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<}escent  into  Hell  to  have  taken  place  40  y?ar«  later  than  the 
epoch  we  are  now  describing;  the  generation  of  his  fether  is 
that  which  he  meets  in  the  other  world,  and  to  which  he  distri- 
butes alternately  praise  and  ^sUre.  Boccadeglf  Abbati,  the 
traitor  who  overturned  the  Florentine  banner,  is  one  of  those 
whom  he  saw  plunged,  by  the  side  of,HugoHno,  in  the  everlast- 
ing ice  of  the  last  circle  of  his  inferno.  It  is  also  iii  these  regions 
that  he  meets  Far'mata,  whom  his  attachment  to  the  hcnise  of 
Swabia,  his  enmity  to  the  popes,. and  contempt  for  their  excomV 
municattons,  had  drawn  into  the  snares  of  heresy.^    p.  2^9' 

Our,  limits  wiir  not  admit  of  our  fblk>wmg  M.  Simiondi 
through  his  free  exposition  of  this  celebrated  passage  of  the 
poet;  but  there  are  few  parts  of  his  history  which  will  afford 
«o  much  gratification  to  the  reader  of  taste  as  those  in  whidi 
(like  the  present),  he  has  brought  forward  Dante  himself  ia 
illustration  of  an  historical  fact  or  of  a  remarkable  character. 
He  places  that  great  and  original  genius  in  the  rank  which  ift 
undoubtedly  due  to  him^  that  is,  by  far  the  most  exaked 
among  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  in  the  highest  scale  of  creadve 
and  inventive  talent.  In  a  very  animated  and  interesting  sketdl 
of  the  life  of  Dante  and  of  his  character  as  avpoet,  which 
occurs  in  the  4th  volume,  among  many  excellent  observation^ 
on  the  general  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century,  our  historiati 
guards  against  the  notion  of  ill- informed  meii,  that  Dante  is 
only  remarkable  as  the  poet  of  a  barbarous  era,  as  the  mati 
of  science  in  an  unlettered  age  an^  comitry. 

*  Dante  tin rtes  in  himself  knowlege  of  such  various  kinds,  thait 
he  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  advancement  ^^hich  the  sciences 
and  philosophy  had  made  in  his  days;  but  many  others  followed 
the  same  career;  and  although  there  be  between  them  and  Dante 
the  difference  which  always  exists  between  talents  and  genius, 
yet  we  inay  discover  from  tneir  exartiplc,  that  the  love  of  ^udy 
and  the  artibition  of  literary  eminence,  were  universally  spread 
abroad,  and  that  if  Dante  has  elevated  himself  above  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  it  is  because  he  has  elevated  himself  abpl^ 
human  nature/    vol.iv.p.  ipS. 

The  iSth  century  is  distingubhed  for  thejrevival  of  paintio^ 
imd  scalpture,  for  the  introduction  of  taste  and  science  in  ge- 
neral architecture,  for  the  creation  of  Italian  poetry  and  tbe 
substitution  of  regular  and  philosophic  history  to  the  meagre 
chronicle^  oK  monks  and  hermits.  Matt6o  ^Spiqello  de 
Giovenezzo,  a  Neapolitan,  is  the  earliest  of  the  historic  writers 
fit  lingua  volgare.  He  waj  contemporary  .with  the  evettts 
which  he  records,  and  brings  down  his  work  to  the  year  1^68. 
But  to  a  modern  taste^  bis  history  is  disfigured  and  rendered 
almost  unintelligible  by  tbe  employment  of  the  dialect  of  his 

App.Vo1.  ai.  Go  n        } 
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countryr  Malesptni  is  nearly  equal  to  bim  in  antiquity,  anrf 
his  "  Florentine  History,**  is  written  iu  a  language  which  rs 
even  now  looked  up  to'  as  t^  model  of  pitre  and  classical 
Italian.  He  was  foUowedji  i^many  instances  copied,  but 
most  essentially  improved  upon  by  Giovanni  Villani,  of  whom 
we  have  taken  some  notice  already. 

With  a  hudable enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty,  our  author 
ascribes  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  displayed  in  so  ifemarkable  a 
manner  during  the  whole  of  this  century  by  the  citizens  of 
Florence,  the  ^ondeKul  prpgress  which  they  made  beyond 
every  other  state  in  Kurop^  iq  arts  and  learning.  Striking 
itid^d,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  contrast  which  this  part 
of  her  histoid  affords  to  the  ej^dmpje  of  the  Lombard  repub- 
l\ca;  and  the  following  remarks,  applicable  to  this  subject^  are 
j^ot  an^ong  the  li^ost  acute  and  sensible  v\ith  which  our  histo* 
rian  aliK)iMid^»  * 

'•  *  The  governing  passion  in  every  city,  (be  is  speaking  of  the 
states  of  Lombafedy),  was  the  triumph  of  party,  not  the  esta^ 
Wisbment  of  a  spHable.  administration;, ai\d  the  means  whick 
were  taken  to  attain  this  end,  were  always  of  a  nature  to  destroy 
every  sentiment  of  libysrty.  ^  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  behoped,  that 
j§i,  rejwibhc  can  be  exempt  from  factions  5  but,  at  least,  it  is  to  be 
Je^ired,  that  those  factions  may  originate  in  her  own  bosom,  and, 
'that  her  cltVzensmay  not  have  adopted  foreign  causes  of  enmity. 
Ail  inteVnal  faction  always  confounds  the  end  which  it  purposes 
with  the  hope  of  a  better  government.  If  one  party  endeavours 
.to  effect;  the  triumph  of  the  nobles,  it  is  because  they  think  they 
^all  find  in  the  aristocracy  more  of  strength,  of  dignity,  of 
p/odence,  and  of  repose  ;  if  another  exalts  the  power  of  the 
people,  it  is  because  tbey  expect  from  the  democracy  more  of 
liWrty,  of  independence,  and  energy.  Neither  will  knowingly 
adopt  measures  destructive  of  the  end  proposed  by  each  ;  this 
.^d    is  always  a  safe -guard  for  the  state  itself.     But  when  citi- 

-   ajens  have  entered  with  the  same  lieat  into  a  faction  more  exten- 
sive than   the  boundaries  of  their  country,  a  faction,  the  end  of 
which  is  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  that  coaiKry,  is  considered 
as  an  interest  superior  to  the  interest  of  that  country^ '  there  are 
^no  sacrifices  which  they  are  not  ready  to  make  to  the  attainment 
-of  it.  -  In  the  quarrels  of  religion,  in  those  between  the  empire 
.aiidthe  church,  to  enslave  their  country,  to  give  it  a  tyrannical, 
j«»  lorjg'as  it  fs  ai)  energetic  government,  these  are  not  to  destroy 
the  object  in  view,   but,  on  the  contrary,  often  to  facilitate  its 
ai:complisbment.     Factions  were  carried  to  an  equal  extremity 
.pf  violence  in  Tuscany  as   in   Lombardy;    but  in  the  former 
'country,  they  were  the  factions  of  democracy   and  aristocracy, 
j^nd  thus-  liberty  was  preserved  notwithstanding  them;  in  the 
latter,  those  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins,  and  the  repabiican 
'govcrmnent  was  sacrificed  to  them/    iii.  414. 
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iHie  Guelphs  of  Florence  were  tlie  asserters  of  popular 
privileges,  ,9Qd,^K>  firtiily  viere  the '^princi ples-of  democracy 
rooted  ;ifi  ^he  minds  of  the^ople  and  inliereht  in  the  foims 
of  th^  .constitution,  that  the  victorious  nobles  werfe  able  to  ' 
maintauTan  unquiet  possession  of  the  fcity  for  a  few  years  only 
After  tbj^dpliberation  which  they  had  held  on  its  destruction^ 
In  ig68,  the  Guelphs  again  entered  it  in  triumph,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century,  the  populace  constantly 
advancing  in  power  %nd  influence,  Florence  presents  at  last  the 
:very  singular  spectncle  of  a  city  in  m  hich,  to  be  born  noble,  * 
was  tbie  greatest  of  political  miijforturies,  and  the  first  and 
most  iilusirious  citizens  often  sued  in  vain  to  be  admitted  into, 
the  corporations  of  the  lowest  mechanics  or  artificers.  The 
first  institution  of  these  plebeian  fraternities,  is  here  ascribed 
to  tlie  people  of  Milan,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  d 
COAipter-baiance  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  derived  from 
numerous  families  and  extensive  cpnuections.         .  - 

*  The  c/k&s/  observes  M;  Sismondi;  *  which  we  have* witnessed 
in  our  own'daya,  bore  a  resemblance  in  more  points  than  one  to 
these  fraternities  in  the  Italian  republics,  which  fornied  ^n 
Imperium  in  Impcrio,  naming  magistrates  to  watch  oyer  those  of 
the  state*  taking  cognizance  before  the  tribunal  of  their  owu 
loeiety,  of'  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  arrogating  to  themselves 
tb^  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  to  which  the  constitution  had 
given  them  no  manner  of  right/    Vol.  iij^,  p.  262. 

"•'Biit  in  Florence,  these  fraternities  were  not  only  recogniseii 
by  law,  but  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  govemmentds  safetlcM 
by  .the  constitution  of  lt82,  a  constitution,  the  form  aud^bi. 
]it^<re  of  which  *  continued  till  the  extinction  of  tbe  re^Uii^ 
fuwts  not  altogether  destroyed  even  at  this  day.'  We  allud« 
lo'tHy  establishment  of  the  priors  of  arts,  constituting  tfaeboL- 
l^gb.o^the  seigno^y,  and  who  were  the  delegates  «f  sis  separfttt 
guilds  ^-fraternities  of  tradesmen  and  artizans>  to  whom  tlNi 
iexec^tive  power  and.the  right  of  repres|pting'the['  majesty  <rf 
the  state  .were  confided.  The  duration  of  the  office,  the  mode 
of  election,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  ibk  famous  consA 
tdtMi/sre  amply  detailed  in  a  variety  of.  kisiorical  works,  tind 
Bte 'discussed  at  sufficient  4eogtli  in  the^Sd  chapter,  9nd4lk 
volitnte  of  the  history  before  us^  Wi  can  do  no  atone  at  prio- 
"Senft  thati  re'fer  our  readers' to  those  detiilsy  and  inform  tbejti  of 
our  intention  to  resume  the  ibteresting  subject  of  tbisianklf 
hr  our  next  Appendix.  .c-1         /£     * 
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A^T.  ll.^^M£moir^  du  Printe,  ifel 

Memoir  $  of  Prince  Eugene  hf  Savoy.     tVrittmbtf  hm^ 
*self.     Paris^  ISIO^^    London^  DuU^u^  Soho-square. 

THEnamfepf  Prince  Eugene  is  associated  with  matiy  gl€>^ 
nous  events  in  the  niilitafy  annals  of  this  country.  His  farae 
h  in  sofne  instances  identified  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  M^rl* 
•  borough;  and  both  Marlborough  and  l^ugene  must  teat- 
lowed  to  be  amobg  the  stars  of  the  first  mqignitude  iti  the 
sphere  of  martial  fame.  His  life,  therefore,  must  be  more 
interesting  t&  Englishmen  than  that  of  illustrious  foreigners 
ttSHally  are. 

Thoi^b  born  6f  noble  blood,  and  allied  to  a  family  which  once 
exercised  a  preponderating  in^uence  in  the  destiny  of  France,  as 
Jiis  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  Count  of  Soissons,  tind  hi^ 
mcoher  Olimpe  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  yet  thi^  • 
kibject  of  these  memoirs  became  in  eatly  life  a  soldier  of 
fort  one.  The  caprice  pf  Louis  X I V."  forced  ^ugene  into  the 
9erfice  of  his  enemies.  Louis  said,  that  the  frame  of  Eugene 
tras  too  weak  for  a  soldier,  and  his  disposition  too  voluptuons 
lot  a  priest.  In  France,  therefore,  the  author  of  these  me* 
znoi^s  seemed  excluded  from  all  hope  of  advancement,  eitberm 
the  army  or  the  church,  by  die;  wayward  humour  of  the  sovie* 
reign.  Whether  £ug|^tie  was  ^tiaiified  to  adorn  the  ecclesiaA* 
lioal  depertoietit,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  we 
Ihink,  Uiat  men  of  less  talent  as  well  as  less  probity  than  be 
JMJas,  have  often  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  even  pronounced 
Ah  epiflpcopnl  benediction,  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  is 
^th^r  churches  besides  that  of  ,Rome.  Tbc^t  this  dis«ua)'^e4 
^cdesias^  was  not  of  such  a  delii^le  make  as  unfitted  him  for 
tfie^ticsls  ofcu^itary  duty,  wjas  amply  proved  by  the  snbs^uent 
^ei^Bte  of  his  life.  .  For  few  generals  h^ave  excelled  Prince 
ISu^nejn  prompt  a«d  energetic  activity  in  4he  fieU.   ^ 

^  Loub>  who  had  learned  the  intentions  of  Prince  Eugene  lo 
leave  France,    sent  him  word,  that  he  should  never  be  perr 
aoktedtojrettimagiftn.   ,  Eugene  repliedji  that  lie  never  woiiU  . 
ietiim,.  unless  it  were  sword  in  band.    After  leaving  France, 
Prince  Sugene  joined  lhft$  Austrian  army,  and  served  as  a  vo^ , 
lontedr  agmnst  the  Turk^.    The  military  ardour  \yhicb  be  dif* 
plxfwidm  this  occasion,  procured  him  a  regiment  of  drogooa$« 
Prince  Eugene  exhibited  early  proofs  of  the  qualities  r^fiuinlt 
for  the  great  general,  which  he  afterwards  became. .  CircuoH  * 
stances  had  rendered  him  reflective;  and  his  natural  vivacitjr 
made  him  rapid  in  the  execution  of  his  resolves.    He  watal 
once  circumspect,  vigilant^  and  {tit^mpt.  ^         . 
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Iq  lti97y  be  was  investecl  with  the  coB>iiiaiicl  of  the  im* 
,  '  i^erml  armv,  wben<be  obtained  a  signal  vktoiy  over  the  Turks 
at  Zenta^  ih  which  the  grand  vizier  was  killed,  with  17  pachs«s 
*«nd  more  than  ^/)00  Tu  rks !  This  event  led  to  the  peace  of 
CaHowits^  which  secured  chnsleadoin  from  tb^  lerror  of  the 
iitf  dels.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  su^ccession,  Eugene  en- 
•tered  Italy  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  tnea^  wh^n  be  van- 
quished the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Catinat,  and  by  an 
«n€»pected  movenent,  took  Marshal  Villeroi  prisoner  at  Cre* 
niona.  He  had  aiterwards  llic  command  of  the  German 
troopsy  and  gained  the  battle  of  H<)chstet,  in  conjunctioa  with 
tlie  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  1705,  he  was  again  sent  into  Italy>  where  iieexperi* 
eiiced  a  reverse  of  fortune  at  the  battle  of  Caasauo^  but  after- 
wards raised  the  siege  of  Turin  and  r^^ueed  the  Milanese 
under  the  authority  ol'  the  etnperor.     In  17.Qdy  we  again  find 
him  acquiring  distinction  on  the  Rhiney  and  contributing  to 
tfie  rout  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Oudenard.    He  then 
>     laid  siege  to  Usle,  which  surrendered  after  a  defence  of  four 
•      iiiMiths.     In  1709f  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet;  but  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.     Wb^  the 
i)uke'df>  Marlborough  was  recalled;  he  came  to  I^ondonand 
ctideavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the -Englifth  government  to  con* 
dnue  the  war.    After  the  peace  of  Kastadt  in  1714,  Eugene 
vanquished  the  Turks  at  Pe^rvi^aradin.    Thiasnoceas  was  fd- 
'  lowed  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  and  by  a  peace>  whi^h  was 
vtty  iKlvantageoos  to  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

This  is  a  very  rapid  sketch  of  the  miUlary  life  of  Prince 
Eugene ;  'and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  a  soene  of  great 
activity  and'  enterprise,  with'  few  intervals  of.leiwreand  re- 
|M)se.  Prince  Eugene  bad  enjoyed  a«  wide  field  of  observa* 
tion ;  he  had  seen  human  nature  in  different  countries  and  in  a 
great  diversity  of  circumstances.  He  bad  experienced  ii(^ 
JOnly  the  perils  of  war,  but  bad  both  marked  and  felt  tlie  jea«*  . 
tousies,  the  perfidy,  and  the  intrigues  of  cabinets.  When, 
>.  therefore,  a  man  of  talents,  as  he  cei^ainly  was,  and  with  such 
aniple  opportunities  of  mformation,  as  he  evidently  pQssesse4i, 
aits  down,  calmly  and  redectively,  to  review  the  way  which  he 
baa  traversed,  and  the  actions  which  he  has  peribrmed,  to  d^« 
pict  the  characters  widi  whom  he  lias  mti^ed,  and  to  describe 
the  general  result  of  his  experience  and  his  observatibn,  the 
work  will  readily  be  supposed  to  be  replete  witli  interest,  mith 
instruction,  and  amusement.  We  took  up  thia  volume  with 
this  agreeable  anticipation ;  nor  have  we  been  entirely  disap* 
|>oi«ted  by  the  perusal.  These  memoirs  contain  some,  though 
IM  maoy  lively  anecdotes^  vivid  deliueaUons  of  character^  and 
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circumstantial  details relatiTe  to  persons  nni'ev^is^xWk^yjtay 
be  called  a  brief,  btit  animated  summary  of  tbe  life  -of  Prino# 
Eugene,  from  the  year  \68H  to  1734.  The  aullior,  in  gener 
rn),  speaks  of  himself  and  liis  actions,  wilhia. very  comgien^/ 
aUe  share  of  modesty,  and  -  of  his  rivals. !  and  bii^  <?lieaiie^ 
inrithoiit  bittemesA  or  dkraction;  "'-/*'  ^'''* 

These  mcmoint  are  said,  at  the  death  of  Piii>c6  Eugeud, 
to  have  become  the  pri^perty  of  his  niece,  who  maitried  tli^ 
Prince  of  Hildbdurghausen.  The  Princess  of  UM(ii^rg*> 
{laUsen  lent  the  M  8.  to  the  Count  de  Canales,  who  appear/S( 
never  to  have  returned  the  loan.  He  Tent  it,  howe^ei:,  after- 
wards, tothe*^iWde  Guasco,  who  transferred  tba^ssessidp 
to  Kis  brother,  the  .Count  de  Guasco,  from  wlijoqi,  f^fteriHo 
or  three  more  changes  of  proprietors,  it  came  into  tb^  bofnds.of 
a  German  bbokselkr,  who  published  it  at  Weymar  inaSiOO- 
Part  of  the  MS.  was  in  the  hand- writing  of  Pcinc^  JEugene 
himself,  and  the  remainder  ap|>ear8  to  have  been  dieted  to 
his  secretary.  Though  the  external  lestimooy  in  favour  of 
the  M  S.  seems  rather  confused,  yet  >tbe  production  is  not  des- 
titute of  internal  prpof;  aud  on  the  whole,  Wjsiare  inclined  .to 
believe,  that  it  is  a  genuine  w*ork.  1  ;;-.)!  i^ 

We  shall  sele<;t  a  few  of  tlw  most  characteristic  and  slott- 
ing traits  of  these  biographical  ancaU.  We  hav^  said>  t^t 
they  begin  in  the  year  1683.  It  was. in  tliis  year  that  Eugene 
entered  into  the  service  of  Leopold  the  First.  At  the  fa^ttl^ 
of  Vienna,  he  was  employed  by  the>  Duk^pf  Loitaineto 
carry  his  orders  to  the  points  where  tbe  «neiiiy  .niade  the^oiost 
-  vigorous  resistance.  On  this  day,  says'Prince  £ugeni3,>Sp^eski 
*  took  the  cross  up  in  his  arms  and  performed  nia^s  in  the 
church  of  Leippoldsberg.  Tne- Poles;  who^furcfid  tbqirrw^y 
in,  I  know  not  how,  came  out  like  fools. and  ft)ught..like 
lions.'  In*^;! 684; 'Prince  Eugene  displayed  his  valour  at  the 
fivege  of  Buda,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm;  and  the 
Austrians  lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  taking  the  pMoe. 
Prince  Eugene  says, '  Chaque  atta(|ue  fut  repoussee.  .  tlyejut 
je  ne  sais  quelle  altercation  parmi  les  premiers  gene^a(n« 
Ceh  vient  souvent  de  leurs  aleniours,  •■  11  y  a  de$  cofumir- 
ages  de  quartier  general  comme  de  sociitiJ'   '   .  ^  .  i 

In  1666,  says  the  author, '  the  opening  of  the. campaign  wds 
"^  put  off,  owing  to  the  marriage  of  an  archduchess  with  the 
elector  of>  Bavaria;'  on  which  be  exclaims,  f  JBelle  raisitHi!' 
In  his  biographical  summary  of  this  yeai,  PrincA.  Eugene 
relates  a  sighbl  victory  which  waaiobtaioedi  over.  Q^lTurkish 
ser^sieer,  withanarmy  of  isixtyi  thouHand'Oien.        >  •    ;     :: 

*  The  «eraskie¥  was  wotinfled  in  the  thigh,  and  be  tore  ^  Jiis 
be«W>  because  he  was  obliged  to  fly.    Oii  this  and.enixmiaus 
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«ther  t)Ccasrons,  the  French  princes  and  their  youthful  cpnapa- 
iiionj*,  who  served  as  vokinteers  against  the  infidels  under  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  displayed  a  chivalrous  temerity  of  heroism/ 

On  one  occasion,  Prince  Eugene  appears  to  have  comc}  np 
"very  opportunely  with  his  regiment  of  dragoons^  so  as^  ta  pitr- 
veirt  their  heads  from  being  cut  off  by  the  sabres  of  tha  l-urks*. 

Prince  Eugene  speaks  of  himself  with  a  degree  of  modesty 
in  these  memoirs,  which  is  not  very  common  to  a  native  of 
the  Prench  soil.  In  1686,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Prhice  of 
Baden  J  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  to  the  emperor  :  *  Su^e ! 
toici  un  jeune  Savoyard.  Je  n'ose  pas  dire  le  reste  par  .mor- 
destie/  This  year  Prince  Eugene  spent  the  carnival  at  V^ti- 
nice  with  the  French  princes  and  several  of  his  gallant  coisi- 
panions  in  arms.  .         ' 

'  They  almost  all/  says  he,  *  became  very  amorous;  but  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  was  a  perfect  libertine.  I  was  neither,  though 
f  was  much  amused  in  seeing  the  prince  so  hrave  with  the  Vnie- 
tians,  who  was  such  a  poltroon  among  the  Turks.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  was  so  fond  as  to  disgust.  This  inconstancy  of  heart 
iniluenced  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  '*  Je  jugeai:  des-lors  (et 
je  nVensuis  bien  trouveles  grandes  amours  insipides  et  ridicules, 
failespourlesojsifs,  et  les  petites  trop  pen  glorieuses/' 

In  1687,  the  Turks  were  vanquished  by  tlje  Imperialists 
at  the  battle  of  Hersan.  When  the  artillery  had  made  some 
openings  in   the  Turkish  ranks,  ; 

'my  dragoons,*  says  Eugene,  *  profited  by  the  opportunity;  and 
I  had  the  happiness  to  pursue  the  Turks  to  their  entrenched  bamp. 
Aftcrvpausing  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  enemy,  I  ordered  my 
men  to  pass  the  ditch,  some  dismounted  and  others  on  horseback, 
with  me;  on  dit  que  j'y  fus  le  premier:  il  e.stvrai  que  j'y  pris  un 
croissant  et  platntai  Taigl^  imperial.  C 'est  pour  cela  vratsem 
blablement  queje  fus  charge  de  port^er  la  n^uye)le  de  la  vicloire  ji 
r^mpereur/ 

All  this  is  expressed  whb  great  delicacy,  and  shows  the 
inostentatious  modesty  of  the  man.  !       .: 

fn  1688,  we  behold  Prince ^ Eugene'  at  thef  storming  of 
'Belgrade.  He  mounts  the  breach.  A' Jaiiibsary  'rives  his 
helmet  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre;  and  the  prince  runs  him 
thiough  the  body  with  his  sword.  In  l689>  Eiigene  becomes 
a  negociator  at  the  court  6f  Turin.  He  endeafoiirs  tb*  reta'ui 
Victor  Amedeiis  in  the  interest  of  the  emperirff.  As  a  relvard 
for  the  services  of  Eugene  oh'thii  occasion,  Eeobold  gra|ified 
him  on  his  returti  with  permission  to  be  present  W 'the' siege  df 
Mentz,  which  dTJscelIri  "h&d  already*  defended  for  sii'^eeks. 
He  arrived  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  on  the  covered  way, 
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and  received  a  wound  with  a  musket  ball.  Iq  ]690>  Eugene 
II.  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Villa-Franca.  Tlie  Duke, 
notwithstanding  the  dissuasions  of  Eugene>  would  persist  io 
opposing  hb  raw  troops  Io  tbe  veterans  under  Catinat,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  generals;  and  t|ie  event  was  such  as 
tbe  prince  predicted*  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  nothing  left 
but  bis  capital.  Thb  sovereign  is  depicted  by  Bugene  as 
covetous,  ambitious,  perfidious,  vindictive.  He  feared  Louis 
XIV.;  but  he  did  not  tove  Leopold;  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  betray  both,  as  his  base  policy  might  suggest^  or  his 
nmtresses  incite^  Eugene  seems  to  have  managed  him  witk 
great  address^  and  made  his  vices  subservient  to  the  cause 
which  he  espoused. 

When  Eugene  returned  in  I691,  with  reinforcements  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy^  he  surprisedhim  giving  a  secret  audience 
to  a  French  emissary. 

'  Why  was  I  refused  admission/  said  Eugene,  as  he  entered  the 
rocNQQ.  '  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?'  ^Jevousavque^mtditkdiko 
*taut  diameerte,  que  je  traite  un  peu  par  lui  avec  Catinat;  fmds 
c*csi  pomr  le  mieus  tromper! 

Eugenej  who  knew  his  man^  watched  him  more  narrowly 
^  dian  ever. 

*  I  saved  his  bopour/  says  he^  '  this  time»  and  promoted  his 
glory,  while  I  frustrated  bis  projects/ 

In  l692>  Eugene  leaving  Catinat  occupied  in  Piedmont^ 
j>enetrated  into  Dauphiny.  He  got  possessidn  of  Gap  >  and 
fhe  Duke  of  Savoy  '  was  ready  to  march  by  Sisteron  to 
Aix>  and  perhaps  to  Lyons,  without  tbe  least  diflSculty^ *  when 
the  small-pox  interposed,  very  opportunely  for  the  f  rencb  in- 
terest, to  stop  bis  career..  This  accident,  which  produced 
confMsion  in  the  army,  obliged  Eugene  to  retrace  bis  steps  and 
,  to  return  to  Italy,  after  levying  contributions  on  die  enemy. 

In  1696,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  movements  Eugene 
bad  been  obliged  to  watch  as  closely  as  those  of  Catinat, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Lore^to,  under  pretence  of  performyig 
a  VQW  which  be  had  niade  during  his  illness.  Eugene,  who' 
knew  that  devotion  constituted  no  part  of  the  Duke  a  charac* 
ter,  was  but  little  surprised   to  learn   that  the  object  of  bis 

Ji(grimag^  bad  been  the  desertion  of  his  allies.^  .Tnis  business 
e  arranged  at  the  holy  fene  with  tbe  agent  of  the  pope  and 
the  French.  J^ogene  now  returned  to  tbe  Emperor  at  Vienna, 
end  repeivjed  the  command  of  the  army  m  Hungary.  In 
16974  our.  ^ero  was  in  full  march  to  attack  theTurJcs  in  their 
isntrenchments  near  Zenta,  when  a  '  cursed  courier/  uu  mau^ 
dit  courricr!  brought  him  a  peremptory  order  from  the  eo^p^* 
ror,  not  tp  give  battle  in  any  circumstanceSf  .         ^         1 
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*  But/  «ay8  Prince  Eugene,  *  I  was  already  too  far  advanced* 
If  I  sU»pped,  I  should  have  lost  a  part  of  my  troops  and  my 
honour.  I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket;  and  placing^  ra^df  al 
the  head  of  six  regiments  of  dragoons,  I  rode  near  enough  to 
the  Turks  to  perceive  that  they  were  making  preparations  to  p^as 
the  Teisse.* 

But  the  rapid  movements  of  Eug^ie  disconcerted  tlieir 
plans.  The  enemy  w^re  driven  from  their  entrenchments  with 
great  loss,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  drowned  in  the  Teisse* 

When  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna,  he  found,  that  whiie  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  infideb>  the  faithful 
had  been  etld^avouring  to  get  rid  of  him  by  one  of  those  m^ 
trigues  which  are  90  natural  to  cotnrtters  And  to  courts*  He 
had  an  audience  of  Leopold^  when  he  perceived  the  niaimr<^ 
more  Veserved  than  ever;  and  though  he  beard  what  he  said, 
he  spoke  not  a  word  in  return.  After  the  audience,  a  person 
was  sent  to  demand  his  sword,  which  ISugene  gave  up^  as  he 
tells  us,  in  disdainful  silence,  without  making  that  idle  speech 
which  is  imputed  to  him  by  historians.  Eugene  wasconimed 
to  his  house;  and  he  was  threatened  with  atrial  before  a 
council  of  war  for  disobedience  to  orders.  This  intelligence 
caused  great  agitation  in  Vienna,  and  the  citizens  seemed  de- 
'  termined^o  protect  the  general  against  the  malice  of  his  eot* 
mies. 

*  But,*  says  the  prince,  ♦  either  through  fear  ot  through  re- 
gret, the  emperor  returned  me  my  sword  and  requested  me  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  in  Hungary.  I  alntwered^  that  it 
must  be  on  condition  of  being  left  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  pleased, 
and  no  lon^r  ta  be  exposed  to  the  malice  of  his  generals  and 
ministers.  The  poor  emperor  did  not  dare  publicly  to  give  me 
thi»  discretionary  power,  but  he  did  it  secretly  ia  a  paper  signed 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  I  was  satisfied.' 

Such  is  the  fate  of  sovereigns,  whose  Weakness  or  who^se 
vices  often  render  them  the  slaves  of  the  vilest  nieniais  in 
their  pay. 

Prince  Eugene  s^ys,  that  his  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  1608,  was  the  most  inglorions  he  ever  experienced  in  his 
life.  In  1699,  he  tells'us,  that  he  began  to  collect  his  fine 
library  and  to  purchase  some  paintings  of  tlie  best  masters. 
In  1701,  Eugene  defeats  both  Catinat  and  Tess^  in  Italy,  and 
obtains  possession  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Adda,  except  Mantua.  *  //  jaut  ruser  en  Italie* 
says  the  prince.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  he  gained 
over  a  recollet  monk  of  Mantua,  who  gained  over  the  whole 
convent.  Under  pretence  of  ministering  as  confesst)rs.  in  the 
imperial  camp^  the  monks  procured  armS;  which  th^y  ccnw 
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cealed  in  Iheir  holy  vestments^  in  order  lo  butcher  the  guard 
fit  one  of  Che  gates^  and  aduiii  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Eugene, 
But  ftese  perfidious  ecclesiastics  were  detected,  disarmed,  and 
punished  as  they  deserved.  Eugene^  returned  to  Vienna  in 
1703,  where  the  emperor  was  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Hungarians.  He  says,  that  when  Leopold  was  frightened, 
lie  might  be  brought  to  hear  the  truth/ to.  which  his  mistresses 
and  his  sycophants  rendered  him  deaf  at  other  times.  Our 
author  appears  to  have  exposed  his  real  situation  with  great 
plainness  and    sincerity. 

'  In  1705,  Eugene  depicts  a  curious  trial  of  military  bravery^ 
-skill,  aiKl  stratagem  between  himself  and  Vend6me,  who  com- 
manded the  French  forces.  The  most  obstinate  conflict  be- 
tween them  in  tliis  campaign  ^ook  place  on  the  Adda,  near 
Cass^no.  Eugene  wished  to  pass  the  Adda  by  tlie  bridge  of 
Cossano.  This  Vend&me  resolved  to  prevent.  '  I  had  been 
told/  says  Eugene,  '  that  Vendome  usually  slept  till  nooiH 
»iid  that  no  one  dared  to  wake  him  before,  for  fear  of  putting 
him  in  a  bad  humour.'  On  this  occasion,  however^  the  French 
general  seems  to. have  left  his  bed  in  time  to  make  ^ugene  de- 
sist from  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Adda.  Eugene  received 
two  wcarnda  in  this  battle,  which  obliged  him  to  ^uit  tbe  field; 
but  the  French  seem  to  have  obtained  only  a  negative  success, 
though  they  claimed  a  victory.  The  following  extract,  from 
ih\9  pari  of  the  memoirs  of  Pripce  Eugene,  contains  a 
splendid  eulogy  on  the  military  talents  of  Vendome.  '  N'itre 
.pas  b^ttu  par  un  homme  comme  celui-lA,  est  plus  glorietix 
^ue  de  battrc  un  autre.'     •  - 

In  1706,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand, of  the  French,  insftead  of  Vendome,  for  which  piece  of 
Ittck,  Eugene  seems  to  have  blessed  his  stars.  He  now  raised 
the  siege  of  Turin,  which  had  been  continued  for  four  months. 
This  event  was  precedecj  by  a  signal  victory  over  ttie  French, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  evacuated  Italy. 
Jn  1707,  Eugene  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon, 
which  be  .seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  taking  only  by 
some  of  those  casualties  which  are  appended  to  all  military 
operations. 

In  1 708,  as  Prince  Eugene  passed  through  Brussels,  on  his 
mray  to  join  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  had  a  short  but  tender 
interview  with  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  five  and 
twenty  years.  After  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  Eugene  re- 
turned  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  fifteen  days  with  his  parent, 
which,  he.  says,  were  the  most  agreeable  that  he  ever  passed  in  ^ 
.any  period  of  his  life-  Eugene  was  now  arrived  at  a  high 
pitch  of  milit^^y  glory  j  and  there  wa*s  hardly  any  thing  in  tht 
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fbwcr  of  fortune  to  bestow  which  he  did  not  possess.  But 
yet  no  delight  which  fame  or  wealth  could  give,  equalled  that 
serene  complaceRcy  ^^-hich  he  felt  in  an  interval  of  domestic 
retirement  with  the  parent,  the  friend,  and  guardian  of  his 
^arly  years.  Thiii  confession  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Eugene,  and  «hows  that  the  many  scenes  of  havoc . 
^nd  bloodshed  whicli  he  had  vvitness^d,  had  not  vitiated  his 
fiffections. 

Kugenc  says,  that  his  mother  wasi  not  displeased  to  sec  th« 
king  (Loui$  XIV.)*  luimiliated  by  the  victoriea  of  Marll>o- 
rougli  and  her  son:  as  this  gallant  monarch  had  quitted  her  for 
^ppvher  womai)  in  her  youth^  andhadiexiled  her  in. her  age.   ' 

*  It  is  a  little  remarkable,'  continues  he,  '  that  at  this  period 
she  married  the  Duked'Ursel,  without  taking  bis  name.  This  is 
what  no  one  knew ;  it  copld  not  be  a  marriage  either  ef  conscience 
cr  convenience;  it  was  probably  one  of  eya/^wi  and  idleness.' 

After  the  capture  of  Lisle,  Eugene  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  went  to  pay  their  coniplit^ents  to  Marshal  Botufflers. 

*  i  embraced  him/  says  Eugeiie^  *  very  cordially,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  supper,'  on  condition  that  it  should  be  duly  a 
specimen  gf  the  fare  of  a  famished  cJtadet.  .  The  tableiwn^ 
garnished  with  some  roasted  hor^e-flesh;  ^  \\\e  gourmatich  in 
my  suite  did  not  much  relish  this  pleasantry;'  but  thery  <  weip 
»ooQ  consoled  by  some  bettev^^heer,  which  was  brought  friom 
.Ithe  town.  '      . 

In  one  of  the  conversations  on  military  topics  wbiclviEugecie 
had  with  Marshal  Boufflers,  the  4atter  said^    dmt 

*  misfortune  (in  war)  was  only  d  want  of  the  opportunities  of 
victory  ;  and  that  a  general  who  is  vanquished,  is  always  to 
blame,  unless  his  defeat  were  occasioned  by  some  extraordinary 

'  cont-ingency,  as  an  order  ill- understood,  or  the  death  of  him  who 
carried  it.  He  may  thus  be  excused,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
general  who  is  surprised  or  defeated,  '  It  is  only  the  ignorjint  who 
:  make  war  a  game  of  chance.*      .       ' 

.  Jn  1709  the  allies  had  100,POO  men  in  the  law  countries 
t  under  Marlborough  and  Eug^e,  and  th^  FreiK:h  had  an  equal 
number  under  Villars,  Eugene  says,  that  Vi liars  wanted 
little  -to  make  him  a  perfect  general  ;  and  among  his 
•gi^eat  talents,  he  mentions  that  of  eiioosingan  excellent  ^6si« 
tion^  which  furnishes  at  once  a  criterion  of  sagacity  and  eS- 
^ikmi^ction.  On  this  occasion,  the  6bjeet  6i  the  allies  was 
to  induce  Villars  ta.qtiit  his  position.  For  this  purpose,  th6y 
laid  sieg^  to  Tournay,  winch  surreiidered  aftet  th^  besieged  had 
«proog  tbirty*eight  mines  in  twenty-six  day«i.  Biit  Villars,  ce 
diabie'^homme,  as  Eugene  calls  him^  did  not  stir  from  his 
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eiilrenchiDeats.  On  the  lltb  of  September,  Miirlboreiigli 
tnd  Eugene  determiQed  to  attack  jtbe  tV^icb  at  MalpJaquet* 
We  aball  extract  Eugene V  descrifitioQ  of  tbU  famous  battle. 

*  On  the  1 1th  of  September,  our  dispositions  were  coi}cea1e4 
from  the  marshals  (Villars  and  Bouffiers),  by  k  tbtck  mist,  ^I'hich 
was  dispersed  at  eight  in  the  morning  by  a  discharge  from   our 
whole  park  of  artillery.     This  military  music  was  succeeded    by 
that  of  hauibois,  drums,  fifes,  and  trumpets,  which  regaled  itui 
ears  of  the  two  armies.     We  saw  Villars  passing  along  the  lines. 
'An  we  must  ahrays'talk  to  a  Frenchman  of  his  king,  Villars  said  : 
Mt  friends,  the  king  orders  me  to  fight;  is  not  this  agreeable  ra- 
ieuigencetoyou?    The  troqM  raised  shouts  of  Vivelerorei  Mi 
de  Villcff!    I  atta,cked  the  wood  of  Sart.     I  rallied  the  Eng^lish 
guards,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the   action,  were  thrown  into 
,  confusion,  some  from  an  excess  of  courage,  and  others  from  tbe 
contrary.     My  German    battalions  supported  them.    But  not- 
withstanding this,   we  should  have   been  overpowered,   if  tbe 
J>uke  of  Argyle  had  n9t  valiantly  mounted  the  parapet  of  the 
entrenchment  and  made  me  master  of  tbe  wood.    In  the  meas 
time,  I  was  struck  by  a  ball  behind  the  ear.    The  los§  of  bkx^ 
induced  my  friends  tq  press  me  to  retire  to  have  my   wound 
dressed.     If  1  am  beaten,  says  I,   it  is   not  worth  while,  and  if 
Ihe  •French  are  so,  I  shall  have  a^  much  time  as  I  want.    What 
could  I  do  better  tban  die,  after  the  great  responsibility  which  I 
had  tatken  upon  ttysel  f  on  this  occasion  ?    Pardon  this  digressii^Dy  . 
which  Is  prontpted  by  a  venial  ^:^nity.    To  endeavour  to  repkir 
the  faults  whicj>  we  commit  is  more  noble,  but  to  survive  one'a 
|^ory>3a'  terrible.^  As  my  affiiiara  prospered  on  th^  right,  I  wished 
to  accelerate  the  plrogresr  of  ^my  lord-duke  on  the  left.    Tbe 
Prince  of  Orange  ^d  in  vaiq  planted  bib  colours  on  the  third 
entrenchment.     The  whole  body  of  Dutchmen  were  almost  en- 
tirely laid  prostrate,  killed  or  wounded  in   the  field.    For  six 
hours,  Marlborough  was  engaged  with  the  centre,  and  the  left 
without  any  decisive  advantage.    The  cavalry  which  I  sent  to 
his  assistance,  was  destroyed  on  the  road  by  that  of  the  troops  of 
the  king's  household,  which  were  themselves  overthrown  by  a 
battery  which  toi*k  them  in  flank,     Marlborough,  in  short,  had 
gained  ground  without  my  assistance;  thui  it  became  easy  for 
me  to  turn  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army  after  tbe  defeat  of 
his  wii^'    *- 

Eugene  seeins  more  inclined  to  egotism  in  this  than  in  other 
parts  of  bia  nieoaoir^v .  The.  battle  of  Malplaqiiet  !vi*as  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  obstinate  which  were  fought  duraig  die 
war^  -and  Prince  Eugene  appears^  from  all  accounts^  to  have 
imperially  contributed  to  the  victorjr.  Hie  priidoe  |i|ki€es  the 
loss  of  the  two  axn^ies,  at  forty  thousand jmen;  andiadeedy  the 
allies  seem  to  have  had  but  Uttk  to  boft«t,exQq>^  tfiefOflaewoo 
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of  the  enei^s  entrendhroents^  M^hich  were  parcbased  too  dear 
by  the- loss  of  so  many  lives.  ^  ' 

In  171 19  Joseph  1.  whom  fiag^oe  •calls  ihe  fint  prince  of 
VLtiy  energy  df  chdrttcter  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifths 
Svas  attacked  with  the  stnalt-pox^  of  which  he  died  through 
the  ignorance  of  his  physicians.  These  learned  gentlemen 
are  said  to  have  disputed  respecting  a  paiticular  symptom, 
till  the  patient  had  leisure  to  expire  without  further  mo* 
lestation. 

Eugene  says^  that  he  would  not  have  left  Tatlard  a  pri- 
•oner  iu  England,  if  he  had  thought  that  his  influence  would 
liave  contributed  to  make  the  Tories  triumph  over  the  Whigs« 

'  His  assiduoos  attentions  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new  favourite 
«f  the  queen  in  the  room  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough^  fai^ 
winoinff  address*  his  seasonable  presents  of  Burgundy  and 
Chanpagne  'to  some  honourable  members  of  parliament,  gave  a 
WiW  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.' 

The  recall  of  Marlborough  was  a  thunderstroke  to  Eu- 
gene, who  renders  due  homage  to  the  talents  of  our  great 
countryman.  When  Eugene  came  to  London  soon  after  this, 
he  did  not  pay  his  court  to  the  queen  by  joining  the  crv  of  the 
courtiers  against  the  duke,  who  had  been  deprived  of  nis  em-* 
ployments. 

*  Ultle  minds/  says  t^e  prince,  *  ought  to  make  a  show  of 
|«Qerosity^  even  if  it  were  only  from  calculations  qf  interest. 
They  suficr  us  tb  discern  their  purpose.  They  are  despised* 
and  they  miss  their  aim.  Gratitude,  esteem,  participation  of 
so  many  military  toils,  and  sympathy  for  greatness  loaded  with  - 
<i»ntumely,  conspired  to  make  .Marlborough  the  object  of  my 
increased  regard.  Besides,  on  sudh  occasions,  the  heart  tri- 
umphs over  every  adverse  sentiment.  The  people,  who  flocked 
^nd  me  since  my  arrival  in  London,  perceiving  this,  regarded 
me  with  tl^re  fondness,  and  the  opposition,  as  well  as  the  per- 
aoRs  of  probity  at  court,  beheld  me  with  augmented  esteenu' 

Eugene  gives  an  interesting  accoutit  of  his  negociation  on 
the  subiect  of  peace  with  YiHars  at  Rastadt*  Eugene  and 
Villan  bad  served  together  against  the  Turks  in  Hui^arv,  and 
had  beeq^  friends  at  Vienna,  before  thev  became  rivals  and 
enemies  in  the  Low  Countries.  When  they  met  on  this  occa- 
sion at  Rastadt,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  each  gjther  with 
great  reciprocal  esteem. 

*  One  diy,'  says  Eugene>  «  we  conversed  on  the  diftr^t  cha^ 
tatters  ^  our  nations.  Yours,  says  ViUars,  appears  to  m%  im* 
«MMbki,4lDiiig  griatcr  •r  kss  ^tegreesof  good,  but  not  d«ing  eiil 
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in  exc^s.  And  yoors,  8!>id  I,  is  never  the  same.  You  are  coop- 
posed  of  two  nations ;  one  of  which  is  ci^ble  of  discipline/  «f 
fatigue,  and  of  enthttsiasn,  when  it  i»  I.^d  hy  a  VHJaf s,  a  Veh- 
.donae,  or  a  Catiaat ;  and  the  other  whi<;:h  wasr  seen  at  a  Blen- 
heim^ or  a  Kamillies;  when  your  »fiairs  are  too  much  nuder  the 
influence  of  Versailles.* 

When  Eugene  lost  the  battle  of  Denain,  it  was  coinmonTy 
reported  that  it  was  owing  to  an  -Italian  mistress,  whom  ho 
kept  at  Marcbieiines,  and  with  whom  .  he,  was  passing  the 
night,  ulien  a  corps  of  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy 
at  Denaiu.  But  Eugene  refutes  this  calumny ;  and,  indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  thia  prince's  amours  were  ever  suffered 
to  interfere  with  his  military  operations.  The  defeat  of  De* 
nain  may  be  ascribed  to  the  sordid  economy  of  the  Diitcb, 
who  persisted  in  making  Marchiennes  the  depot  of  their 
magazines,  instead  of  Quesnoy,  which  is  only  three  Tesigue^ 
from  Landr^cy.  This  obliged  Eugene  to  extend,  and  conae* 
quently  to  weaken  his  line  of  communication.  Thi^  coodtict 
of  tlie  Hollanders  caused  Eugene  one  day  to  say^  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  conquests  of  Alexander^  that  Ae 
hnd  no  Dutch  deputies  in  his  army^ 

Eugene  appears  never  to  have  been  in  a  more  critical  si- 
tuation than  in  17 17-  He  had  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  an<i 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  place,  when  the  grand  vizier 
made  his  appearance  on  the  heights,  which  commanded  1ii» 
camp,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  meik 
Eugene  surrounded  Tby  this  inwiense  ho'st  un  one  side,  by  a 
fortress  with  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand  men  oh  the  other, 
with  the  Danube  on  his  right,  and  the  Save  on  his  left,  de- 
termined to  leave  bis  lines  to  attack  the  enemy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  force  and  their  position.*  But 
before  he  could  execute  tlii*s  resolve,  he  was  seized  with  a 
iever,  which  had  commenced  its  ravages  in  his.  .^rmy.  Hia 
situation  became  every  day  more  perilous.  The  Turks  had 
time  to  bring  up  their  heavy  artillery ;  and  Eugene  hardly 
knew  where  to  pitch  Jiis  tent,  owing  to  the  violent  cannonade. 
The  iniidcls^advanced  every  night  nearer  to  his  entrenchments  ; 
and  the  dysentery,  which  was  hardly  a  less  forniiHaMe  em^j^i 
was  converting  his  arpiy  into  an  hospital,  or  rath^  ^. church- 
yard. As  soon  as  the  health  of  Eugene  ^as  sufficiently  re-- 
established, he  left  his  entrenchniems  an  hour  after  midtugbf, 
and  attacked  the  Mussulmen.  '  The  darkness/  says  he,  ^  itt 
the  begiming,  and  afterwards  a  mist^  rendered  m^,^r^|  dSoris 
•tr  mere  game  of  chance.'  But  the  evei^t  did  not  loi^  re^iai^ 
doubtfiiiv  when  die  li^t  appeared  |p  afford  fTugeile. a  tetter 
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,  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  s«perior  skill  over  that  of 
the  enemy.  Though  Eugene  was  at  last  eminently  successful 
in  this  battle,  he  seems,  on'  mature  reflection,  tifther  inclined 
to  accuse  himself  of  temerity  in  undertaking  it.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rendered  necesjfiiry  by  tlie  circuriifetances 
in  which  he  was  placed. 

In  1734,  Eugene  took  the  command  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  new  war  with  France,  and  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
joined  the  troops  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  he  vi'as 
received  with  loud  shouts  of  Vive  notre  pere^  while  thousands  * 
of  caps  were  thrown  up  in  the  air.  His  old  soldiers,  \^'ho 
had  fotight  with  him  in  Hungary,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Ba- 
varfa,  pressed  round  hini  with  affectionate  ardour,  eilibraced 
his  horse,  clung  to  the  tops  of  his  boots,  and  pulled  1»ito  to 
the  ground  in  their  eagerness  to  testify  their  joy.  *  Ce  mo- 
ment la,'  says  he,  *  a  ete  certes  le  plus  beau  de  ma  vie.'  In 
•  this  campaign,  the  army  of  Eugene  was  too  inferior  to  that 
of  the  French  to  enable  hini  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of 
importance.  But  he  did  all  that  coidd  well  be  expected  with 
such  a  disparity  of  force.' 'He  arrested  the  progress  oftlm 
enemy,  and  if  fee  did  not  terminate  his  military  career  by  any 
splendid  achievement,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  that  he 
did  nothing  to  tarnish  his  former  fame. 

Eugene  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  In  tnak* 
ing  a  sort  of  moral  estimate  of  his  life,  he  sajs, 

•  I  have  hardly  had  leisure  to  sin^  but  in  some  instances  I  have 
set  a  bad  example,  and  perhaps  given  occ^j^ion  to  scandal,  with- 
out  intending  it  by  my  neglect  of  religious  diiiies,  in  which  I  be- 
lieved, and  of  which  I  well  knew  the  importance,  i  have  some- 
times spoken  ill  of  others,  but  it  is  only  when  I  have  been 
obliged  to  expose  the  cowardice  of  one,  and  the  knavery  of  an- 
other. I  have  sometimes  been  subject  to  fits  of  passion,  but" 
who  would  not  swear  when  he  sefes  a  general  or  a  regiment  not 
rfoingits  duty,  or  an  adjutant  not  comprehending  hia  orders? 
I  have  been  too  thoughtless  as  a  soldier,  and  I  have  lived  like  a 
philosbpher ;  I  wish  to  die  like  a  christian.  *  *  *  *  I  have  seen 
death  often,  and  so  near,  that  J  am  familiarised  with  the  form. 
But  at  present  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  I  then  souj^ht  death, 
and  now  I  expect  it ;  but  tlie  expectation  does  not  trouble  my 
-repose.' 

Eugene  received  about  tlilrteen  wounds  in  his  different 
campaigns.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
oft^n  exposed  his  person  in  battle  with  more  teiierity  than 
^vas  requisite  in  the  commander  of  an.  army.  Rashness, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  characteristrc.  ]fi 
bimthe  impetuous  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman  waV  tempered 
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by  tii^  sober  gravity  of  the  Germaiu    He  was  alert  and  enters 
prisii^y  but  provident  and  discreet.     Hence  he  was  not  pre^ 
cipitated  inta  danger  by  his  victories^  nor  "left  without   re- 
source in  bis  dcfeaU^.     Military  glory  seems  to  have  been  his 
early  passidn;  with  the  prosecu^on  of  which,  even  love^  tbe^ 
seductive  bane  of  many  a  great  warrior^  as  well  as  statesman^ 
was  not  suffered  to  interfere.     Habit  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered war,  which  was  for  many  years  his  constant  occupca- 
tion,  his  principal  delight.     The  toils,  the  dangers^  the  cer* 
lain  and  the  contingent  sufferings  were  forgotten,  or  despised^ 
or  considered  as  the  high  price  by' which  the  Came  of  heroisai 
was  to  be  purchased.     I'here  are  some  persons,  whose  minds 
are  so  peculiarly  constituted,  that  they  can  be  happily  serene 
nVnly  in  a  period  of  tempestuous  agitation.    Their  bosoms 
are  ca^m  in  a  storm .  and  stormy  in  a  calfjo.     But  EugenOr 
though  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  a  turbulent  and  active 
life,  whicb„offered  the  strongest  external  stimulus  to  exertioo^^ 
cKd  not  possess  one  of  those  mind^  which  languish  or  become 
flaccid  and  effete  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  die  tranquillity 
of  peace.     His  inteUectual  faculty  was  agreeably  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science ;  and  bis  political  views 
were  at  least  as  large  and  as  liberal  as  those  of  his  contem- 
•porartes.  'Good  sense  and  probity  were  bis  constant  charac- 
teristics; and  he  appears  to  have  been  a.  man  of  tliat  nicely 
formed  temperament,  which  .could  bear  either  extreme  of 
fortune  with  dignified  moderation. 


Art.  III. — Voyage  dans  les  Catacombes  de  Rome. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome  explored,  by'  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Cortona.  Paris,  F.  Scfocll.  Jjondouj  Du- 
lau,  Soho  Square,  8vo. 

THE  subterraneous  antiquities  of  Rome  seem  almost  at 
Interesting  as  those  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  im«c 
me^ise  commou^^  sewers,  and  crypts  or.  catacombs,  are  mono* 
ments  of  art,  which  display,  it^  a  very  striking  manner,  tbc 
tigour  and  the  perseverance  of  human  industry.  The  cata-i 
combs  have  been  described  by  Bosio,  in  a  work  entitled  Ra» 
aia  Sotteranea^  Rom.  fol.  1632.,  Bosio  pursued  his  re* 
•earcbes^ith  a  zeal,  which  was  well  calculated  to  despise  the 
toils,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  undertakli^. 
The  Roman  govertiment  authorized  his  attempt,  and  the  pror 
^rietors  of  the  different  houses  under  which  Bosio  prose« 
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t\k\€A  bis  toilsy  rendered  him  every  possible  assistance.  This  inde^ 
fatigable  antiquary  sometimes  passed  six  or  seven  days  in  these 
regions^  of  sepulchres^  and  he  seemed  almost  another  Pliny, » 
Mrbo  would  have  sacrificed  l^is  lift%to  gratify  his  learned  curio- 
sity. At  the  time,  when  Bosio  visi^ced  the  catacombs,  the 
p^ntings  were  more  fresh,  and  the  sculptures  almost  un- 
touched. His  work  is  valuable  as  a  vast  assemblage  pf  cu.- 
•rious  facts;  hut, bis  propensity  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 
christian  martyr^,,  and  to  the  persecuted  religion  of  Jesus, 
often  led  bini;  to  form  a  false  judgment  on  points  relating 
rather  to  prqfane  than  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
.  The  p;e8e;pi^  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  catacombs  are 
quarries  from  which  the  Romans;  even  in  the  times  of  the 
republic,  extracted  the  puzzolane,  which  they  employed  in 
t^eir  a];^itectaral  works*  ;  Tliese  quarries  were  very  narrow, 
^that  they  might  not,e;ndangei:  the  falling  in  of  the -earth  above ; 
and  it  vt  .commonly  supposed  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
church,  the  christians  made  them  a  place  of  refuge  from  per^ 
secution,  8|nd  of  sepulture,  for  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs^ 
whom  the  law^^  of  ^e  empire  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial. 
The  author,,  who  oescended  into  these  remarkable  cavities^ 
found  them  very  extensive,  and  always  formed  in  the  puzzo-s 
lane,  ^  without  any  direct  communication  except  by  openings,  . 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces  or  mor^  from  each 
other.  The  Cavities,  themselves  are  from  three  or  four  to  .five 
or  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  fronigsight  to  twelve,  but  often  libt 
more  than  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  They  run  in  the! 
form  of  alleys  and  galleries,  comn^unicatit^  with  each  other 
by  various  crossways.  They  are  in  •general  destitute  of  ma« 
sonry  or  arches,  as  the  puzzolane  is  left  to  support  itself. 
But  some  parts  are  occasionally  arched.  At  intervals,  we 
meet  with  larger  spaces,  "which  are  called  cubicula,^  or  cham- 
bers* Ib  these  chambers  the  wall  is  often  found  covered  with 
a  coat  of  plaster,  and  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco. 

The^fwo  sides  of  the  streets  or  alleys  in  these  excavations 
have  been  used,  from  the  top  to*  the  bottom,  as  a  pkce  of 
interment  for  dead  bodies.  A  recess  was  cut  in  the  side  of 
the  puzzolane  large  enough  f6r  the  reception  of  the  body. 
Tliese  recesses  are  usually  about  six  feet  long,  and  two  and  a 
h>tf  high^  The  mouth  of  these  sepulchral  holes  was  closed 
by  a  single  brick  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  in  height, 
to.  f6ur  wide,  and  fastened  with  cement.  Rve  or  six  bodies 
were  sometipies  placed  one  above^  the  other,  and  always  in  a 
continued  line.  Women  and  children  are  laid  in  cavities  of 
smdileir  dimensions.  < 

There  are  cemeteries,  in' which  two  or  three  of  these  alleys 
App.Vo1.21.  Hh 
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are  foitnd^  one  ibove  the  oilier.  The  way  to  tbe  inferior 
aOeys  is  by  an  o|>enii]g  from  the  superior.  The  audior  says 
tfiat  tbe  cemeteries  id  the  Via  Aurelia  were  those  which  be 
penetrated  with  the  least  difficolty.  He  describes  some  ea* 
tacombs^  which  were  discovered  under  this  road  in  1803; 
and  which  the  author  himself  visited.  The  atiAor  caBa 
tfiem  catacombs  of  the  Filla  Pamphilif  under  which  diey 
ai^  situated.  The  Filla  Pamphili,  or  Bel  Re^iro^  is  a 
large  sHid  elegant  mansion,  belonging  to  Prince  Dorm,  on  fte 
T^t  bank  of  fhe  Tiber.  This  villa  is  half  a  league  from 
Rome,  to  which  we  pass  through  an  arcbi  which  forms  pakt 
of  an  ancient  aqueduct^  which  was  restored  jby  Paul  V.  <tf  Ae 
fiimilyof  Borgnese. 

An  ecclesiastic,  who  had  visited  the  catacombs  of  tbe 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  pretended  that  they  reached  as  tkt 
as  Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  lie 
audior  says  that  tbe  plan  which  this  person  shewed  him, 
seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  w»8  seized 
with  a  strong  desire  of  exploring  this  passage  in  the  ca* 
tacombs  of  the  Fillq  ^Pamphili.  For  this  purpose  he  ob* 
tained  the  necessary  permissions  for  himself  and  the  ^e#ard 
of  the  vilb,  who  undertook  to  accompany  the  audior  and  to 
act  as  his  guide.  The  author  furnished  himsdf  vrr;h  a  com* 
pass  to  direct  him  to  the  course  of  the  Hberj  while  his  auide 
took  a  spade  and  pickaxe  to  remove  the  earth  orsanothat 
might  obstruct  the  way.  He  carried  some  wax  tapers,  a 
vessel  with  oil,  some  matches,  lamps,  little  torches,  a  tbenno* 
meter,  and  some  bottles  of  volatile  alkidi.  Tbe  auAor  djb- 
acended  vrith  hb  companion  into  diese  snbtermneotts  regibvi. 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 

<  My  guide,^  sajrs  he^  '  wha  preceded  me*  carried  tke  spaA^ 
the  pickixe,  and  a  lighted  tordi.  ,  I  fdlowed  him,,  balding  m 
one  lianda  badcet,  whidi  contained  tbe  wax  tapers>  the  oil,  the 
Bttatches,  the  lamps,  the  little  torches,  the  thermometer,  the  al* 
'  kaH,  besides  a  steel,  which  we  iiidged  necessary ;  in  the  other 
band  I  carried  a  large  lighted  torch.  My  guide  told  me  of  a 
traveller,  who  was  lost  in  the  catacombs,  and  never  appeared 
again,  but  I  said  that' I  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  same  fate; 
that  I  was  impressed  with  a  presentiment  of  a  successful  issue  ^ 
Qur  journey,  that  we  would  be  prudent  and  retire  at  the  first 
dangerous  obstacle,  but  that  tfil  then,  we  ought  to  pitx^ed  witb 
couR^ge.  The  terrible  &te  of  this  unfortunate  traveller  occa*> 
sioAed  soote  involuntary  inqniettide  at  the  moment  we  pierced 
the  briars  and  thorns  which  opposed  our  passage.  Tb»  filat 
alky ,^  which  we  &>und,  was  almost  three  toises  below  tbe  lev;! 
«f  l^e  ground^  The  descent  was  gradual    We  weat  futraiwde^ 
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with  nothing  but  puzzolane,  above  our  heads^  on  tbe  sidc«>  and 
imder  our  feet.  The  alleys  were  from  three  to  four  feet  wide. 
I  saw  in  a  second  allej^  some  tombs  ivbich  had  been  already 
tisited,  and  the  traces  of  other  strangers  Vfh6  had  preceded 
tkSy  but  who  do  not  appear  to  have  advar^ced  far,  nor  to  have 
descended  by  the  same  opening.  We  felt  our  courage  increase; 
ii/iih  our  hands  and  bur  instruments  we  cleared  a  way,  which 
was  half  intercepted  by  a  quantity  of  puztdhiie,  which  had 
felko  from  the  roof,  and  we  found,  as  we  went,  a  long  succession 
of  tombs.  I  was  anxious  to  See  some  speciihehs  <n  the  diffe- 
rent skeletons.  The  brick  which  closed  the  first  tomb,  was 
half  detached,  and  leil  an  opening  in  the  excavation  sufficient 
to  discern  a  skeleton,  which  \f  as  well  preserved>  and  appeared 
from  Us  siise  to  be  that  of  a  man.  A  consecrated  vase,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  receiving  perfumes,  wair  placed  at  the  extremfty  nea^ 
thefecU'  ****' 

*  The  compass  announced  that  we  were  approaching  the  bed 
of  tbe  Tiber>  as  ure  had  followed  the  direction  of  the  U>rn^li)iit 
Way*  We  had  proceeded  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  withoni 
^topping  to  examine  a  Quantity  of  tombs,  tbe  daouths  of  which 
were  unclosed.  We  had  not  yet  found  any  passage^  which  cor* 
responded  with  that  which  we  pursued,  and  we  cmdd  not  fail  of 
finding  our  way  back,  while  there  was  but  one  path  which  we 
could  take/  What  we  had  most  to  dread  was  the  falling  dowa 
6f  tht  earth,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.  We  judged  it 
prudent  to  stop,  and  td  set  one  of  the  lamps^  whidh  we  .baul 
brought  in  the  place,  where  wie  were>  as  our  torches  might  be 
cxtinguiriied  by  an  accident,  and  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  be  left  without  a  light  in  these  long  shbterraneous  avenues* 
We  p^ose^uted  our  journey  with  increased  Security,  carryihg 
with  us  our  basket  and  our  instiuments.  At  some  distance^  the 
I'oad  opened  into  a  cubiculumj  or' chamber.  This  chamber  had 
no  pictures,  and  was  not  fitted  to  receive  any  except  in  one 

I  tart  Here  t,he  road  branched  into  different  directions.  We 
ighted  a  long  wax  candle  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  passage 
Which  we  determined  to  take.  Farther  the  road  a^ain  branches 
difibrent  ways;  we»  therefore  placed  a  laipp  so  that  it  migh^  be 
opposite  to  the  wax-light  which  preceded  it,  and  the  way  in 
which  we  were  going.  It  appeared  to  me  that  some  of  the 
lums  which  we  took  brought  us  near  to  the  Tiber,  and  that 
others  afterwards  assumed -a  di0erent  direction.  My  guide^ 
after  goiiig  forwards  a  little  way,  assured  me  that  we  were  now 
in  a  path,  which  had  never  been  explored.  The  tombs  were  all 
untouched;  some  of  the  tiles  by  which  they  had  beett  closed 
were  detached  only  because  the  cement,  by^  which  they  bdd 
been  fastened,  was*  pulverized,  or  almost  disserved.  We  did^not 
find  under  our  feet  any  puzzolane,  which  had  been  marked  by 
the  steps  of  travellers  who  had  preceded  us  in  these  subterra* 
neous  abodes.  My  guide  wished  to  try  whether  soine  of  the 
tombs  did  not  contain  mephitic  air.    .After* entirely  detaching 
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the  long  brick,  which  stopped  up  the  entrance  of  one  of  these 
tombsy  be  introduced  a  lighted  torch,  which  he  held  in  his 
band,  but  the  light  did  not  experience  any  alteration.  The  body 
,  iiicluded  in  this  tomb  was  covered  all  over  with  stalactites ;  *  *  ♦ 
and  when  the  light  of  the  torch  was  thiown  upon  it,  it  presented 
a  most  interesting  appearance.  The  light  which  we  held,  and 
which  waved  with  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  hand,  seemed  to 
communicate  motion  to  this  inanimate  corpse;  and  it  reflected 
our  features  a  thousand  times  in  the  part  of  the  st^ll  which  was 
the  besttpr^senred/  ' 

The  stalactites  which  are  found  in  these  catacombs  are  re- 
lated to  be  of  a  dazzling  white.  Tliese  crystallizatioQs  are  com- 
mon ai  every  step,  and  tbey  are  said  to  give  to  the  b^oes 
vi/hkh  they  cover  the  solidity  of  stone.  "  The  autlior  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  reaching  tlie  bed  of  the  Tiber  in  his  second 
excursion  to  the  catacombs  than  in  his  first.  He  remarks 
that/  in  the  skeletons,  which  he  examined^  the  teetli  aloiie 
bad  nndergOBe  ao  chaise.  He  did  not  find  any  hair  remain- 
ing on  any  of  .the  skulls  which  he  saW.  Our  author's  guide 
placing,  otie  haM^  behind,  the  scull  of  one  of  the  skeletons^ 
iind  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  the  feet,  endeavoured  to 
lift  up  the  whole  iat.once  ;  bat  the  bones  were  in  a  moment 
dissolved  itito.a  white  dust,  and  nothing  xemsuned  but  tha 
substance  of  the  teeth.  This  s^idden  transition,  from  a  dis«> 
tioct  form  to  a  confused  heap. of  dust,  was  awfully  striking* 

The  author  produces  some  inscriptk)ns^  which  have  been 
found  in  the  catacombs ;  but  none  of  dny  particular  interest. 
In  many  of  them  wc  find  the  letter  b^  used  instead  of  v,  as 

BIBO  for  VIVO,  BJBA  for  A^lVAy  BIRGO  for  VIRGO>  8ic. 

SomecompanTes  of  robbers  formerly  resorted  to  the  cata- 
combs of  St.  Agnes.  They  used  to  commit  theii-  depreda- 
tions on  the  Flaminian  way,  before  the  Ponte  ilfo//e,  and 
return  to  share  their  spoils  in  those  places  of  darkness.  The 
band  of  robbers,  which  gave  most  inquietude  to  the  gpvem- 
ment,  was  organised  by.  a  Portuguese  satlor,  who  was. the 
head  of  the  g^ng  for  five  years.  This  banditti  was  composed 
of  twelve  robbers^  including  tlie  chief.  When  any  new 
member  was  received  info  the  frpttermty,  he  was  marked  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  arm  with  a  hot  iron,  representii^  a 
mouth  pierced  with  two  stilettos  cross  ways,  with  these  words 
written  robud,  *  il  sangue  solo  esce.*  The  chief  ^old  them 
that  this  was  intend^  >  to  signify,  that  if  they  were  ever  ap- 
prehended, they  were  rather  to  endure  a  thousand  tortures,^ 
than  discover  their  accomplices ;  and  that  the  troth  was  never . 
to  "escape  from  their  lips.  Tliey  sometimes  remained,  more 
than  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in.  this  subterraneoiis  abode*    They 
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tTid  not  always  enter  by  the  same  opening ;  m^kd  they  had  dis« 
posed  the  sand^  so  that^  on  the  slightest  alarm,  they  could 
have  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  part  where  they  were 
concealed ;  and  in  case  of  any  desperate  emergency,  they  had 
secured  an  inacdessible  retreat,  with  provisions  ^r  several 
xhonths.  This  banditti  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  some 
dissetisions  among  themselves;  and  none  of  ahem  dared  after- 
wards to  return  to  the  catacombs ;  all  access  to  which  has 
been  since  stopped  up  by  the  police*. 


Art.  IV .^--Histoire  Chevdieresque  des  Maures  du  Grenade 
traduite  de  tEspagnol,  4rc. 

Chivalrous  History  ofjhe  Moors  of  Grenada ^  translated 
jrom  the  Spanish  of  Ginh  Pirez  de  Hita;  to  which  are 
prefixed,  some  Reflections  on  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain, 
with  historical  and  literary  Notes,  by  J,  Jli,  Sam.  2  vols» 
Paris,  1809*     Dulau,  Soho  Square.    l6s. 

THIS  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  history  and  a 
romance.  Facts  are  mingled  with  agreeable  fictipps;  ]^^t 
even  the  fictions  may  be  so  far  regarded  as  partaking  of  the 
historical  character,  as  they  faithfully  characterize  the  senti- 
ments and  manners  of  the4>eriod  to  which  they  relate.  The 
original  has  been  often  re-published.  The  first  edition,  We 
believe,  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1604.    The  title  is, 

Historia  de  los  Vandos  de  los  Zegris  y  Abencefrages^  Cavaile- 
ros  Morop  de  Grenada,  de  las  Civiles  gfuerras,  que  huvo  en  ella, 
y  batallos  particulares,  que  huvo  en  la  Vega  entre  Mores  y  Chris- 
tianos,  basla  que  el  Rey  Don  Fernando  V.  la  gano.  Sacada  de 
un  libro  Arabigo  jpuyo  autor  de  vista  fue  un  More,  Uamado  Ha- 
ben  Ham  in,  natural  de  Gfraoada,  y  traduzida  en  Castellano  pgr 
Gin^z  P^rez  de  Hita.'  . 

The  Spanish  literati  asjcribe  this  work  to  a  Moor  of  Gre- 
nada, who  r^lired  into  Africa  after  the  conquest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  manuscript  became  the  property  of  his  grand- 
son, A  rgutaafab,  who  gave  it  to  Rabbi-Santo,  a  learned  Jew 
of  that  time,  who,  after' translating' it  into  Hebrew,  made  a 
present  of  it  to^D.  Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Cownt  of  Bay- 
len.  This  nobleman,  ^liose  ancestors  had  acted  a  dbtin- 
guished  part  amOng  <he  heroes  of  the  siege  of  Grenada, 
procured  it  to  be  translated  into  the  Spanish  language,  by 
the  Baobin  from  whom  he  had  received  it>  and  afterw^r^ 
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by  Gip^  F^Ji^  ^  H^>  whose   version  has  b^  ipnf^ 
jresdi  ai^  has  pa!S8|ecH  through  numeroQ9  edidons.  * 

T^e  city  of  Grenada  was  a  place  c^  wealth  and  import* 
ance  at  the  time  when  all  the  s<A4herti  provinces  of  Spain 
were  coi»iuered  by  the  Mooirs  a|  the  begiooiog  of  the  eigbtli 
century.    §ome  of  the  most  distinguisheij  in  pie  army  of 
ihid  fafpoiit  Moorish  general,  Mous^,  who  put  an  end  to  tbfs 
empire  of  the  Visi^oUis  at  ^le  battle  of  Xeres  (86tb  J^uly, 
9 11)  are  said  io  nave  selected  Grenada  as  their  favouri^ 
abode.  '  If  we  may  credit  the  descriptions  of '  travellers', 
Ippetsj  ^f4  .ki^ff^^^p  ^^  situation  was  well  worthy  ^  tbfiif 
preference.    The  plain  of  Grenada  is  spoken  of  as  a  terres- 
irial  paradise ;'  and  the  Moors,  who  resided  here  for  several 
centuries,  till  they  were  £nidly  dispossessed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  }49i,  seem  to  have  spared  no  pams  in  embellish- 
ing the  city,  and  in  cultivating  the  beautiful  environs*    The 
nuns  which  remain  to*  this  day,  attest  the  industry  and  the 
iliaffnificehce  of  the  former  Mahonietan  inhabitants, 
^'rerhaps  the  reader  will  hot  be  displeased,  if  before  We 
mbceed  any  farther,  we  present  him  with  a  description  ^f 
Grenada,  from  the  pen  of  Cardonne,  in  his  'Histpirede 
rAfriqueetde  I'Clspagne  sous  ]a  domination  df»  Anibes/ 
Paris,  3  vols.  12rao.  1765, 

'Grenada  is  built  on  two  hills,  betw^n  which  6ows  the 
Darro,  a  small  riyer  which  runs  into  the  &Qil.  These  two  hills 
gradually  slope  into  a  vast  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  town. 
To  the  east  nse  the  Alpuxarras  mountains,  in  ;i|rhicfa  I)libeTia  o^ 
Pvira  formerly  stood.  Thrs  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  whose 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snovi,  is  extended  in  a  line 
bf  seventeen  leagues  to  the  south,  till  it  is  terminated  by  the 
Mediterranean.  Grenada  was,  at  that  time^  surrounded  by  ^  > 
double  circle  of  walls,  fortified  at  intervals  by  a  thousand  aiKi( 
thirty  towers,  presenting  a  formidable  front  on  every  side. 
That  side  of  the  town,  which  looks  towards  the  plain,  ana  whidi 
is  the  most  exposed,  was  protected  by  the  mo^t  nunperous  worksj 
The  fortifications  were  ranged  one  above  another,  and  did  not 
permit  any  one  to  approach  with  impunily.  Two  citadeU 
ere'cied  on  the  two  hills,  <>n  which  the  town  was  situated,  added 
to  its  strength.  The  largest,  which  was  called  the  Alkamhra, 
contained  within  its  wa|ls  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kin|^  and 
ivas  of  «ueh  extent,  that  it  seemed  to  form  a  second  x,own?.  * 

Such  was  the  ciQ^,  which,  embellished  witfi  mosques  and 
o^ier' sumptuous  works  of  Arabian'  arcVtecture,  was  long 
celebrated  for  containing  the  £k>wer '  of  Moorish  chivalry; 
tierf  dvilizativdi  commerce,  and  the  arts,  jjourished  wheii 
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» 
they  were  but  little  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees* 
Here  the  genius  of  gallantry^  not  coarse  and  sordid^  but  rer 
£|ied  and  exalted  by  a  romantic  spirit^  often  developed  the 
most  heroic  acts  of  disinterested  generosi^.  It  was  from 
the  example  which  was  exhibited^  and  the  sentiment  which 
was  diffused  by  die  Moors^  that  the  Spaniards  imbibed  a  con- 
genial spirit^  and  that  Spain  became  the  favourite  region  of 
chivalry  and  romance.  The  Moors  excelled  in  poetry^  and 
particularly  in  that  species  of  poetry  which  excites  strong 
and  ardent  emotions.  The  empassioned  songs  of  the  beaur 
tifiil  Alphaizouli,  the  Sappho  of  the  Moors»  and  the  un- 
fortunate mistress  of  the  ferocious  Mohammed  Abenazar^  the 
'fifteenth  king  of  Grenada^  are  said  to  be  still  heard  in  the 
tents  of  the  desert^  and  in  the  harems  of  Asia.  The  friends 
of  science,  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  will  never  cease  to 
execrate  that  fanatical  intolerance,  which  caused  the  cathoUc 
Ximenes,  whose  name  is,  in  other  respects,  dear  to  scholars, 
to  commit  to  the  flames  an  immense  ntimber  of  works,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  the  Moors  had  composed  in  the 
course  of  seven  centuries. 

The  nineteenth  king  of  Grenada  was  named  MuLey-Haaen* 
To  him  the  citv  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  a  greaf  part 
of  its  embdlisbments ;  though  he  had  a  war  to  prosecute 
against  the  christians^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  contend 
a^iniit  a  powerful  factioiy  at  home^  who  had,  in  defiance  of 
his  authority,  prpclahned  his  son  Boadillin  king  of  Grenada. 
Muley-Hazen  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Alhambra.     He  erected 

*  the  fine  porticos,  covered  with  gold  and  azure j  exquisite  spe- 
chnens  of  a  magnificent  and  precious  architecture;  the  famous 
tower  of  Goo^ares,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  town  of 

•  Orenada  and  its  environs ;  a  splendid  fountam»  the  immense 
basin  of  which  is  supported  by  twelve  )ions»  cut  in  alabaster,  a 
tower  paved  in  mosaic,'^  the  great  reservoir,  with  its  focnoos 
jcisterns,  and  the  vast  park,  virhich  is  at  present  overrun  with  deer 
a&d  rabbits.  Among  the  great  works  of  this  monarch,  are  also 
reckoned  two  celebrated  pleasure-houses  or  summer-palaces. 

.  The  first,  built  on  a  declivity,  has  its  front  reflected  on  the 
waters  of  the  Xenil;  the  second^which  is  more  sumptuous,  Is 
washed  by  the  Darro,  and  has  the  name  of  Genirafffe.  Here 
the  king  had  a  delicious  garden,  intersected  with  walks  of  myr* 

J ^ : —. ., ^^ 

*  -The  Arabian  ii|o$aic  was  farmed  by  an  assemblage  of  azulejos,  that  it, 
little  wjuares  of  v'ariegatffd  china.  Thgre  was  a  inaoiifoctory  at  Fez,  .of 
ebina  Ules  and  briclu,  Tamisbed  witb  diffsreat  colOHrSf  T^f  fferP  «ip4 
fpr  jp^Yiag  ap^nipents,  i^pd  costing  the  walls,  ^  , 
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ties,  and  planted  with  a  multitude  of  trees,  as  ag^eable  to  tbe 
sight  as  to  the  taste,  and  decorated  with  fountains  of  alabaster, 
tculptared  vith  exquisite  art.  Tbe  castle,  whose  hakoni^  and 
windows  were  resplendent  with  gold,  was  divided  into  spacious 
and  exteiisive  apartments.  In  the  principal  hall  were  seen  the 
portraits  of  all  tbd  Moorish  kings  to  the  reigning  soviereign  ;  and 
in  another  were  representations  of  ^he  battles  which  h^d  been 
fought  with  the  christians.' 

When  the  king,  Don  Juan^  was  once  traTelling  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Xenil^  he  is  said  thus  to  have  addressed  the 
Moor  Ab^namar : 

'Abenamar!  Ab^napaar!  tawny  son  of  burning  Africa, 
knowest  thou  the  great  prognostics  which  marked- the  day  qf 
thy  birth?  A  profound  calm  settled  on  the  waters,  and  the 
moon  wtfs  in  her  crescent*.  A  Moor^  whose  natirity  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished^ ought  never  to  disguise  the  tri(th»' 

AfiENAMAtt. 

• 

^  I  am  the  son  of  a  Moor,  and  of  a  christiah  s1av6 ;  I  will 
jaever  lie,  though  the  truth  should  cost  me  my  life.  From  my 
earliest  years,  my  mother,  who  showed  me  the  deformity  of 
falsehood,  inculcated  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  truth.  Ask 
me  then,  O  mighty  sovereign,  any  question  which  thou  thinkest 
fit,  and  I  wil|  apswe^  th^e  with  th^  simplipity  of  n  child.'^ 

Don  jjUAjf. 

*  I  thank  ^l^ee  for  tl^y  frankness.  What  ^r^  those  castks  which 
^se  in  the  air  with  such  towering  pomp  ?'  i 

ABENAiyfA^.  ■ 

*  It  is  the  Alhambra,  senor,  and  its  mosque,  with  its  porticos 
of  such  admirable  workmanship.  The  other  castle  which  thoa 
beholdest  below  is  the  Generalife,  v/host  enchanting  park  is 
without  a  rival.    Dost  thou  perceive  that  great  fortress  which 

^9s  still  father  off.    That  is  called  the  red  towers.' 

DON    JUAN. 

'  Grenada !  Grenada  !  If  thou  wouldest  become  my  spoose, 
I  would  give  thcc  Seville  and  Cordova  for  tby  portion/ 

9r:pnada. 

*  1  dLid  married,  king  Don  Juan !  yes  mafcied,  and  have  no 
desire  to  become  a  widow.  The  Moor,  who  i;s  my  lord,  che- 
rishes me  with  kindness,  and  leads  nde  with  benefits.^ 

The  accession  of  Boadillin  to  the  throne,  forms  an  inte* 
resting  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Grenada.  This  event  was  ac- 
companied with  long  and  magnificent  rejoicings.    Not  a  ctVp 
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t)assed  without  some  new  festival  which  eclipsed  the  preced- 
ing. The  factions^  which* haid  most  strenuously  espoused 
the  interest  of  Boadillin,  as  those  of  the  Abencerrages,  the 
OomeleS;  and  the  Magas^  displayed  the  most  zeal  on  this 
occasion.  At  this  period,  Don  Rodrigo  TeBes  Giron, 
grand  master  of  Calatrava,^  made  an  incursion  into  the  de;- 
licious  plain  of  Grenada^  which  he  savaged  witjhi  his  troops. 
Not  content  with  the  spoil  which  he  made^  he  deteHniqed  to 
try  whether  Grenada  contained  any  knights,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  break  a  lance  with  him.  He  ^cordingly  dispalched 
his  squire  with  a  message  to  the  new  king  Boadillin.  This 
*^prinice,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  was  feasting  in  die  magnr- 
iicent  pakce  of  the  Generalife.  The  Spanish  envoy  is  in- 
troduced ;  after  a  profound  salutation,  he  delivers  to  the 
king  the  letter  *of  Don  Rodrigo  his  master.  The  mooarcb 
orders  it  to  be  read  aloud»    It  was  as  follows : 

*  Powerful  SehiSr  !  may  your  highness  long  enjoy  in  peace  the 
crown  which  ypu  have  lately  received  as  the  reward  of  youy 
valour.  The  djffi:rence  of  our  religion  does  not  alter  my  senti- 
jToents  of  respeet  towards  you.  But  I  fonidiy  cherish  the  hope, 
-that  divine  Providence  will,  at  length,  open  your  eyes,  and 
t)>.08e  of  your  subjects,  to  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  that  you 
will  become  converts  to  the  christian  faith.  Informed  of  the 
pompous  festivals  with  which  Grenada  is  celebrating  yoilr  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  I  p/esume  to  nequest  as  a  favour  that  you 
would  permit  me  to  try  my  strength  in  a  tournament  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  of  the  knights  of  your  court.  It  is  but  just 
that  tbey  should  participate  in  the  universal  joy,  and  that  they 
should  embrace  this  glorious  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
prowess.  I  shall  wait  for  them  at  the  great  Ash,  near  the  gates 
of  the  town.  I  will  bring  as  many  christians  as  you  shall  sen^ 
Moors,  to  engage  in  this  noble  combat*  I  kiss  your  royal 
brands.  ^ 

The  king  was  transported  ^i^h  joy  at  the  readii^  of  the 
letter.  He  turns  to  his  companion?,  and  beholding  the  im- 
patience which  was  marked  iii  their  looks,  to  accept  the 
(challenge  of  the  Spaniard,  he  asks  whether  itwouldnotbe 
prudent  to  reflect  on  the  demand  i  They  all  eagerly  exclaim 


^  The  order  of  CaUtrara  (a  town  of  New  Castille,  in  the  Gaadiana 
was  instituted  in  1158»  by  the  abbe  Raymond  Fitero,  and  Diego  Velasco 
both  of  the  order  of  White  Friars*  These  persons  coUected  troops,  and 
made  a  vow  to  defend  Calatrava  against  an  impeoding  attack  of  the  Moors, 
^ing  Sancbo  It  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  conduct,  that  be  gare  the 
town  and  adjacent  territory  to  the  abb6  and  his  order.  They  wore  the  red 
<rQ88  on  their  dress ;  and  Pope  Akxauder  III.  coofinAed  the  institution  of 
this  new  order  of  knighti. 
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that  a  refusal  would  be  the  death -blow  to  their  honour ;  that 
diey  would  be  accounted  recreant  knights^  and  devoted  ta 
infamy.    Their  only  difficulty  was  to  deteunine  what  chaiii«- 

Sions  they  should  name/  and  how  mai^  they  should  1^ 
tut  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  send  only  one  at  a  time ; 
apd  that  they  Qhoujd  fight  in  succession.  They  leave  it  to 
chance  to  ajppoint  the  knight  who  shall  first  be  sent.  The 
names  of  twelve  knights  are  thrown  into  a  silver  urn.  The 
flames  inscribed, on  the  lots  were  the  following : 

*  Mahobiet  ^I'enc^rage,  Malique  Alab^^  Mahomet  Almo- 
radl>  Mahomet  Van^ga,  Mahomet  Gom^^,  Mahomet  Zegri, 
Mousa*  Mahomet  Mousa^  Albayaldos^  Al^namar,  Almadan^Lod 
Gaaur 

When  the  names  of  these  twelve  heroes  bad  been  shakeo 
together  in  the  vase^  the  queen  drew  one  of  the  lotSi  whicb^ 
being  unrolled,  disclosed  the  name  of  Mousa..  The  joy  6f 
Mousa  was  great,  but  the  4jbagrin  of  the  rest  was  v«ry  ma-  . 
nifest.  Their  jealousy  could  hardly  be  spstrained  wiAiii 
bdunds ;  for  all  burned  to  signalise  their  valour  against  die 
grand  master  of .  Calatrava.  The  king  instantly  returns  att. 
answer  to  the  defiance  of  the  Spaniard.  The  squire  departed 
and  delivers  to  Don  Rodrigo  the  letter  of  king,  Boadillin. 
It  w^  as  follows : 

'  Valorous  grand  master  of  Calatrava !  yoat  virtues,  notwitli- 
standing  your  reserve^  clearly  attest  the  libbility  of  your  birth. 
Your  ceng^ratulations  on  my  accession  to  the  throne  are  an  lneo«v- 
testible  proof  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous  soul.    I  make  it 

,  a  point  of  duty  to  accede  to  your  request  as  to  that  of  are^ 
friend^  and  I  swear  to  render  you  eveiy  service  in  my  power, 
i  feel  grateful  to  you  fbr  your  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  em- 
bellisbment  of  the  present  festival,  by  your  courteous  invita- 
tion of  my  knights  to  a  combat  in  the  plain  of  Grenada.  They 
are  all  ambitious  of  the  xrontest;  hot,  in  order  to  remove  all 
ground  of  jealousy,  they  have  drawn  lots  ;  and  the  lot  has  follejn 
on  my  brother  Mou^a.  To-morrow  he  will  repair  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous^  on  the  assurance Uhat  the  christians  wiU 

,  respect  his  person.  J  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  the  bravery 
>Bf  such  knights  will  render  this  a  brilliant  con^t.  Our  ladies 
will  ascend  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  and  will  behold  the 
spectacle  from  their  golden  balconies.    Be  assured  of  my  goo4 

^  will.  BoadiUin,  king  of  Grenada.' 

The  grand  master  of  Calatrava,  after  passing  the  i^igbt  iq 
retirement^  approached  the  town  at  the  early  dawn  of  day,  an4 
took  his  stsition  near  the  great  ash  with  a  company  of  SAg 
knights,  where  be  awaited  the  arrival  of  bis  adversary.    The 
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ladies  of  tbe  court  of  Gri&nada,  who  knew  and  dreaded  tb,o 
yalour  apd  the  address  of  the  ^rand  master jof  (^alatrava^  re« 
^rded  the  approaching  conflict  with  inqu}etud<B.  But  dii» 
inquiettide  was  more  particularly  feltjby  the^beapfifiil  Fatima 
of  the  house  of  ^Segn,  who  was  "secretly  enamoured  af  (iie 
valiant  Mousa.  But  Mousa,  instead  of  returning  her  love, 
iwas  passionately  attached  to  the  charming  Dora^^a,  a  daughter 
of  Hamet  Alab^s;  and  in  order  to  attract  her  attention,  be 
had  signalized  himself  by  a  thousand  exploits.  Bat,  in  bia . 
tarn,  Mousa  ei^perienced  no  reciprocity  of  regard^  for  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Doraxa  had  be^n  already  won  by  Aben  ' 
Hamet,  an  Abeucerrage  of  distinguished  vdouF.  During  the 
night,  while  Mousa  was  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
(he  combat  on  the  following  day,  the  beautiful  Fatima  dis- 
patched one  of  her^pages  with  a  present  a!  a  pennon  for  bis 
lance.  It  was  variegated  with  hues  of  green  aqd  brown,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  sprinkled  witb  the  cypher^,  F.  F.  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Fatima.  When  the  page  deli- 
vered it  into  the.  hands  of  Mousa,  be  said, 

'  Valorous  Knight,  I^atima,  roy  august  mistress^  greets  you 
yi\t\k  this  pennon/  wbidi  she  requests  you  to  attach  to  your  lanc^. 
By  displaying  it  in  the  approaching  com  bat/ you  will,  I  can 
as^re  you,  afibrd  her  the  most  lively  satisfaction/  Mousa  re» 
cetves  the  present  with  respect  and  with  gallantry,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  sincere  attachment  tQ  Doraxa  « Friend/  says  hp  to  the 
page, '  you  aday  infomi  the  beautif^il  Fatima,  that  f  am  g^ratefuUy 
alive  to  the  honour  which  she  wishes  to  confer  upon  ine.  I  w^sb  that 
(oy  slender  merit  were  equal  to  her  incoippai^ble  worth.  May 
^be  great  JtUnh  hear  the  vows  which  I  make  to  be  for  ever  the 
slave  of  her,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  present  of  this  pen- 
non. I  will  attach  it  to  my  lance,  and  I  will  enter  the  lists  with 
the  cheerful  confidence,  that  such  a  ba^nner  is  the  portent  of 
yictory.' 

The  pfige  returned  full  of  joy,  ^nd  the  beautiful  Fatima  was 
transported  with  the  answer  which  he  brought. 

The  ya^Iiant  Mousa,  after  taking  leave  of  King  Boadiliin, 
proceeded  to  the  combat.  The  sentimeni  of  his  own  courage 
was  resplendent  in  his  Ipfty  paien.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  xnilitary  dress  of  tlu9  flower  of  chivalry. 

'  On  a  doublet,  ornamented  with  rich  fur,  he  wore  a  coat  of 
lurns,  exquisitely  wrought,  called  Jazirine^  and  over  it  a  strohg 
99irass,  lip^  with  green  velvet.  This  armour  was  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  the  s^me  stu£^  embroidered  in  gold,  ^  which  many 
jp  D  were  designed  also  in  golc},  and  traced  by  orders  of  the 
I^oor  in  Arabic  characters,  as  they  were  the  initial  letterf  of  bis 
inistress  Dpraxa.    H^  bad  a  green  turban^  embroid^ed  with 

lii    i  >;••       I  .  •  ^  I  ' 
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golden  &pri{]^6,  which  twined  into  the  letters  DD.     Hisbuckl^'' 
bad  been  fabricated  at  Fez.     It  was  traversed  with  a  broa<l  liqe 
of  green.    In  tbe  middle^  was  a  brilliant  symbol,  rep^esentin^^ 
ibe  hand  of  a  virgin  pressing  a  hearty  which  was  trickling-  with 
dropi  of  blood,  and  with  this  device.    He  merits  more.' 

When  Mou8aappeai:ed>  the  grandmaster  of  Calatrava  rea- 
dily recognised  the  knight^  wi^i  whom  he  Was  to- enter  the 
lists.  He  orders  his  warriors  to  remain  tranquil  spectators  of 
tbe  combat^  and  not  to  interpose  even  though  h\s  life  should 
be  in  id^^ngi&n 

*  Don  Rodrigo  was  clothed  in  a  magnificent  coat  of  mail,  co- 
vered with  a  robe  of  blue  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold.  His 
bnckler  was  green  on  a  white  field.  On  it  was  painted  a  red 
cross,  and  the  same  venerabUs  emblem  shone  upon  h  is  breast. 
His  beautiful  horse,  wa$  a  dapple  grey.  A  pennon,  with  a  red 
cross,  undulated  upon  his  lance,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  was 
read  this  device,     t'qr  her  and  for  my  klng^ 

The  two  knightt  contemplated  each  other  wiA  silent  id- 
miration,  when  Mousa  first  addre;»sed  hi^  adversary. 

*^  *  In  truth,  valiant  knight,  your  exterior  amply  justifies  all  that 
|i^  bee[>  said  of  your  singular  prowess.  Your  king  ought  to 
^ilhink  hwnself  very  happy 'in  posses/nig  a  chieftain  of  suchbigh 
lenown.  It  is  a  favour  which  I  know  not  sufficiently  how  to 
prize  for  me  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  an  illustrioua  knight ; 
lor,,  if  the  great  Allah  renders  me  victorious,  the  most  distin-* 
giaisb.ed  honour  will  redouud  to  myself  and  my  family ;  and  if  I 
am  vanquished,  I  shall  have  less  to  regret  in  having  been  over- 
come by  such  a  renowned  cayalier.  Brave  warrior^. replied  Don 
Spdrigo^  the  answer  which  I  t^ceiv^ed  yesterday  from  the  king, 
inftu'ms  me,  that  your  name  is  Mousa.  The  glory  of  this  tiame  is 
not  less  than  that  which  yi>u  are  so  coui;teous  as  to  ascribe  to  mine. 
You  are  tbe  brother  of  King  Boadillin,  and  you  descend  from  that 
ancient  and  famous  Captaih  Mousa,  who  formerly  conquered  a 
large  part  of  Spain.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  great  honour  to^ 
enter  the  lists  with  you ;  and  since  we  both  sigh  ^r  the  moment 
of  signalising  ourselves,  let  us,  without  farther  delay>  entrust  to 
fortune  the  issue  of  the  combat.* 

Tpie  signal  was  given  and  both  the  combatant^  rushed  im- 
petuously against  each  other*.  Both  keep  their  seats,  but  their 
lances  were  broken,  and  tbe  buckler  of  Mousa  was  pietted 
by  the  sword  of  Don  Rodrigo,  which  penetrated  his  cuirais, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  jazerine.  The  buckler  of  Don  Ro- 
drigo was  aUp  pierced  by  the  impetuous  Mousa,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  annour  disappointed  the  woutki. 
The  two  knights  then  took  other  lances  and  renewed  the  com- 
bat.   In  the  next  encounter,  Doa Rodrigo  thrust  his  laace  iato 
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the  chc9t  of  the  spirited  Moorish  horse  on  which' Mousa  was 
YHounted.  The  animal  began  to  bound  and  plunge.  Mou8a 
threw 'himself  on  the  ground;  and  sought  protection^ in  his 
sword.  Histidversary  in  an  in3tant  dismounted;  and  the  ixm 
warriors*  brandishing  their  sabres^  began  a  furious  assault. 
Don  RodrigOy  who  was  more  adroit  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  levels  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  head  of  the  Moo'i:, 
which  he  sought  in  vain  to  parry.  His  plume  of  feathers  and 
half  his  turban  fell  to  the  ground;  but  the  exceHent  temper  of 
his  helmet  mitigked  the  blowi  The  contest  lasted  for  some 
time  longer,  but  victory  inclined  in  favour  of  Don  Rodrigo.  • 
The  Moor  redoubled  his  intFepidity,  but  he  grew  gradually 
weaker  with  loss  'of  blood.  This  was  remarked  by  Don  Ro- 
drigo,  who  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  obstinate  conflict,  not 
onJy  becmise^ousa  wa^  brother  to  the  king  of  Greniada,  bnt . 
because  he  hoped  to  convert  h^m  to  the  christian  faith.  Don 
Rodrigo,  therefore,  receding  some  steps,  said, 

'Valiant  Mousa>  let  not  this' bitter  fray  turn  the  rejoicings  of 
your  city  into  lamentation.  -If  it  is  your  pleisure,  let  us  tcriiii- 
nate  this  combat.  My  esteem  for  ybur  bravery  and  the  talue 
which  I  put  on  your  fnend€ihip>  are  the  only  reasons  which  induce 
me  to  make  this  proposal.'  '  \  perceive/  says  Mousa,  full  of  ad- 
miration, '  I  perceive,  intrepid  knight,  that  you  wish  to  quit  the 
field  only  becauee  you  see  .me  incapable  of  making  any  further 
resistance.  You  are  affected  by  my  misfortunes,  and  I  accept^ 
without  reluctance,  the  proffered  boon,  not  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
fulfil  to  the  last  moment  the  duties^  of  a  knight,  but  because  I 
am  ambitious  c^f  being  classed  among  the  friends  of  so  great  i^ 
hero.  "  I  therefore  give  you  a  solemn  assurance  of  my  friendship 
till  death/  After  saying  this,  Mousa  throwing  down  his  swbrd, 
advanced  to  embrace  Don  Rodrigo,  who  yielded  to  the  same  emo-* 
tions.  The  king  and  the  other  spectators  were  astonished  at  this 
tender  scene,  though  they  could  not  devise  the  cause.  B4t  as 
soon  OS  this  trait  of  generosity  was  known,  the  king  of  Grcni^a 
aod.  six  of  his  knights  went  out  to  meet  the  grand  master  of 
Calatraya.    Many  compliments  passed  o^  both  sides.'      ^ 

Mousa  was  conveyed  to  the  town  to  have  his  wounds  dres- 
sed, and  the  valour  of  the  grand  mast^  of  Calatrava  became- 
the  theme  of  gener^il  admiration. 

In  subsequent  parts  of  this  work,  we  find  the  gallant  grtind 
master  engaged  in  single  combat  with  o^her  Moorish  knights. 
The  brave  Albayaldos,  who  is  elated  with  his  former  successes 
against  the  Christians,  is  ambitious  of  trying  his  strength  with 
Doll  Rodrigo.  Albayaldos,  however,  is  not  so  fortunate  as 
Mousa,  as  be  receives  three  mortal  wounds;  but  before  he  ^ 
etpires,  fie  embraces  the  Christian  faith  -  in  his  parting  agony*^ 
His  kinsman,  Aliatar,  twore  to  avenge  his  death,    fie  al^a 
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dullengeff  J>oo  RodrigO/ who  in  vaia  eodea^owied  to  upp^attf 
hit  rcieatment  and  convert  hit  hostility  iirto  friendship.  Bot 
Aiiatsr  couM  not  be  iH^erted  from  the  determiiMtkm  of  wreck-^ 
ing  his  resentment  on  the  destroyer  of  AlbejaUos.  The  con- 
flict was  managed  with  great  address  and  intrepidity;  but  it 
proved  fatal  to  Aluitar. 

The  inveterate  feiids  between  the  two  powerfiil  fauaUiien  o£ 
Tjegri  and  Abencerrage^  constitute  a  priiioi|ial  feature  in  thia 
work,    Mahomet  ^^pi  accused  Albin-Hamet,  the  chief  of 
the  Abmcern^f  ^f  .*  criminal  amour  Ividi  the  ^pieen.    The 
story  is  artfnUy  combined  in  its  ee^al  circumstanceSf  and  sop*' 
ported  by  the  perjurjiof  the  accusers.    Hie  king  lends  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  malidous  tale.    Thirty-six  of  the  Abeo^ 
cerrages  are  beheaded,  or  ndmr  massacred  in  die  ^hBAci 
the  lions/    The  rest  are  banished;  they  find  a  hospitable  re- 
ception i^the  Spanish  courts  wiiicb  was  then  held  at  Tdavera. 
They  embraced  Christianity  and  served  und^  the  banners  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     Many^  die  most  beautiful  of  the 
fair  sex  who  had  adorned  the  feasts  and  balls  of.  the  Albambra^ 
as  Galiana,  Fatima,  Asa,  Dorax&,  and  others,  famed  in  the 
page  of  Moorish  chivalry,  accompanied  the  ilIu8triou8>exiles. 

Alfaima,  the  wife  of  Kii^  Bo^ilKn,  who  had  been  fslsely 
accused  of  xtreachery  to  his  bed,  had  thirty  days  aUotted  to  her 
to  name  her  de^nders,  at  the  end  of  Which  time,  lihe  was  to 
be  burned  alive,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  A^  realm.  The 
thirty  days,  however,  efap&ed,  without  Alfatma  havii^r  made 
choice  of  any  champibus  to  vindicate  her  innocence.  King 
Boadillin  condemned  her  to  suffer  the  cruel  sentence  of  the 
law ;  but  his  brother,  Mousa,  interposed  in  her  behalf;  and 
procured  her  a  respite  of  fifteen  days.  Mousa,  indeed,  him- 
nelf  generously  offered  to  be  one  o(  her  defenders^  but  the 
queen,  who  had  a  Ghrisdan  female  slave*  named  Esperanca  de 
Hita,  ii^o  had  induced^  her  to  abjure  .the  '  impostures  of  the 
fake  prophet/  resolved  to  seek  her  defenders  amotig  Christiaa 
knights.  She  wntesitt  this  extremity  of  distress,,  to  implore 
the  succour  of  D.  Juan  C!hacoD,  sen6r  of  Cartha^ena,  with 
whose  disinterested  heroism  she  had  been  made  acquainted  bj 
Esperanza.  D.  Juan  Chacon  p'romises  to  be.at  Qrenada  with 
three  other  kni^ts,  by  the  appointed  day.  The  appointed 
day  arrives.  The  queen  and  the  Judges  of  the  destined  com- 
bi^  are  placed  on  an  elevated  ^atform,  hung  with  black,  in 
the  square,  *  Bibaramhla.'  It  was  not  yet  known  in  Grenada 
that  ^e  qtt€^tt  had  entrusted  her  cause  to  the  gen^rop^  heroisift 
of  Christian  knights;  and  Mousa  and  her  friends  express  great 
concern  for  her  fate.  Thefiquar^  Was  filled  with  an  immense 
#emottrseof  people;  and  m  bakonies  were  thronged  wi^ 
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spectelors,  idl  interested  in  the  liate  of  the  queen,  and  sym- 
pathisitig  in  her  distresd..   The  four  accusers  arrive,  armed  ' 
cap-arpie,  and  mounted  on  magnificent  steeds.    Their  shields 
^ere  painted  with  $cymetars  reeking  with  blood,  ^ui  ^ith  thii 
circular  device :  they  shed  it  for  the  truth.    The  four  traitors 
tvere  accompanied  by  the  Z^gris  and  other  principal  persons  of 
their  faction.    Every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  accused  queen; 
and  it  was  expected  every  moment  that  she  would  name  her 
four  champion  knights.    The  queen  remained  tranquil,  she 
trusted  in   the  promise   of  lier  defenders;  but  they  did  not 
appear*    Noon  had  pasised.and  the  sun  bad  begun  to  decline. 
Some  of  the  knights  wh6  Were  present,  alarmed  for  the  beau- 
tiful Alfaima,  (^ered  to  assert  her  innocence.     She  thanked 
them  for  the  noble  offer,  but  requested  a  d^lay  of  two  hours^ 
to  see  whether  the  knights   wbom  she  had  selected,  would 
make  their  appearance,  after  which  time  she  would  confide 
her  fortune  to  their  valour.  / 

Half  an  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed,  wlyen  a  confused  noise 
was  heard.  Five  knights  advanced  into  the  square  of  the 
Bibarambla.  Four  of  them  were  habited  in  i  the  Turkish 
costume,  and  the  fifth  in  the  Moorish  dress.  The  four 
knights  in  the  Turkish  costume  were  the  appointed  defenders 
of  Alfaima  in  disguise.  D.  Juan  Chacon  demands  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  the  queen;  this  is  granted;  and  he  discloses 
bis  real  character.  He  requests  the  judges  of  the  combat  to 
col]ject  the  wishes  of  tlie  queen;  they  present  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, to  which  she  affixes  her  signature.  •  Don  Juan  Chacon 
then,  after  making  a  profound  obeisance,  descends  from  the 
platform,  mounts  his  steed,  calls  his  companipBs  to  arms, 
enters  the  lists,  and  the  desp^ate  conflict  begins.  Tliis  is 
described  in  detail,  witl\  a  previous  description  of  the  arms^ 
devices,  &c.  &c.  of  the  different  combatants.  The  conflict 
displays  all  4he  magnificence  of  chivalry.  The  Moorish  ac- 
cusers of  the  queen  are  successively  vailquished.  Th^  vic- 
torious knights  repair  to  make  a  fresh  tender  of  their  homage 
to  the  calumniated  Alfai'ma,  who  says,  that  they  have  done 
enough  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  requests  permission  to 
assist  in  dressing  their  bleeding  wounds. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  work,  we  find  King  Boadillia 
reduced  to  surrender  the  city  of  Ghrenada,  the  last  remains  of 
hiB  sovereign^,  to  Ferdinand.  This  terminated  the  fortunes 
qI  die  Moorish  potentates  in  Spain;  and  here  we  musl  con- 
dlldeoiM*  notice  of  this  agreeable  work,  which'furqishes  many 
beautiful  and  eharacteristic  Jetiils  of  the  manners  and  settti^ 
tientS'O/  the  times*  * 
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Art;  V. — Description  du  Pachalick  de  l^agdad  suivie  (Tuhd 
Notice  Historique  sur  tes   fVahabis, 

Description  of  the  Pachalick-  of  Bagdad.  To  which  are 
subjoined^  (fh  Historical  Account  of  the  Wahabis;  and 
several  other  Articles  relative  to  the  History  and  Litera-^ 
ture  of  the  East.    By  M.***"*,   Paris.    Treuttel  and 

Wurtz,  1809,  1  vol.  8vo.  ,  London,  Deboffe- 

• 

*!rHlS  is  one  of  a  maltiplipty  of  works-  which  tiave  re  , 
cently  issued  from  the  French  press,  with  a  view  to  enlighten 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  nation  on  the  subject  of  Eastern 
geography*  The  ovedand  journey  to  fjidia,  if  we  are  not 
widely  mistaken,  has,  within  these  few  years^  been  much  more 
fiequently  performed  by  members  of  the  formidable  corps 
des  guides,  than  by  the  couriers  of  our  East  India  Company. 
How  long  this  secret  intercourse  between  France  and  the  im- 
Boense  continent  of  Asia,  is  to  be  permitted^  remains  for  the 
decision  of  the  sagej*  of  Leadenhall-street,  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  tliat  this  is  ^  branch  of  private  trade,  which, 
if  not  checked  by  every  possible  precauUon,  will  cfnd  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  andtdean- 
Dexation  of  some  parts  of  it  to  France.  That  there  was  an 
early  propensity  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  to  the  conquest 
of  India,  was  long  ago  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Europe; 
but  every  person  may  not  be  aware,  that  there  has  existed  for 
many  years  in  !Paris^  a  bureau,  expressly  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  the  projects  which  have  been  conceived 
with  respect  to  India,  by  the  mighty  chief  who  now  sways  the 
sceptre  of  Europe.  This  secret  board  is  nominally  an 
appendage  to  the  French  institute,  and  assumes  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  department  of  oriental  literature;  the  chief 
director  of  the  establishment  is  M .  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  than 
whom,  a  more  accomplished  orientalist  does  not^ exist  His 
numerous  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  eastern  philo-* 
logy  and  peUtics,  have .  obtained  him  considerable  celebrity 
throughout  the  learned  world,  and  it  is  to  thb  indefatigable 
scholar  that  Napoleon  has  confided  the  revision  of  all  co^ 
munications  on  the  subject  of  India* 

We  have  s^id  enough  to  account  for  the  a^risks  under 
which  thereal  author  of  the  present  work  conceals  his  name  » 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  us,  if  some  of  oiu*  readers 
who  may  have  cisited  Bagdad  wilhin  these  few  years,  do  not 
recognize  in  our  author  some  supple  accomni9datiBg  !^rench<« 
man,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  accredited  agent  of  tfaeEasI 
India  Company,  and  at  the  same  mom^n^  (as  is  usual  with  his 
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> 
o'l  ntumcE),  the  faithful  spy  of   the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud. 
Such  at  least  are  dbe  impressions  which  the  author's  affected, 
modesty  has  made  ut)on  us^  and  they  are  heightened  as  often 
as  y'e  recur  to  his  pages. 

.M^Silyestre  de  Sacy,  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned, 
is , the, avowed  editor  qf  the  work  before  us,  and  in  a  well 
xiirritt^  preface,  \ke  informs  his  readers,  that  his  author  comes 
before  them  with  strong  chiims  to  their  confidence**  A  resi* 
denc^'of  several  years  in 'the  countries  he  has  described,  gave 
biniamnple  facilities  for  the  composition  of  a  work  like  the 
present ;  and  w.e  are  free  to  confess,  in  common  with  his 
editor,  that  he  has  left  us  almost  nothing  to  desire  as  to  histo- 
rical or  geographical  details. 

MiThe  pachalick,  or  government  of  Bagdad,  which  is  280 
leagues  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  212  in  breadth, 
from  east  to  west,  has  never  varied  much  ii^  its  limits  on  the 
side  of  Persia  or  Turkey.  At  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  it  forms,  in  some  measure,  an  indepen- 
dent viceroyalty,  whose  sovereign  is  controuled  by  the  Porte, 
because  \\e  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  advanced  ^^ntinel  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  that  quarter.  The  Turkish  niinisters  are 
2it  all  times  fearful  of  irritating  him,  because  he  could  revenge 
their  insults  iii  an  instant,  by  admitting  the  Persians,  who 
Would  exult  in  the  acquisition  of  his  territory. 

TTie*  Pacha  is  absolute,  and  does  not  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Porte,  except  when  he  is  treated  with  mildnesi 
and  respect :  he  even  assumes  the  title  of  tChalif,  from  Iivin|; 
in  the  capital  which  was  once  occupied  by  the  Arabian  pon- 
tiffs. Ali,  the  last  person  who  filled  the  dignity  of  Pacha, 
was  a  Georgian,  who  was  brought  to  Bagdaci  While  an  infant, 
and  sold  as  a  slav^.  The  celebrated  pacha,  Soliman,  who 
then  reigned,  purchased  him,  and  having  found  him  to  possess 
^lents,  made  him  his  son-in-law  and  prime  minister^  After 
Soliman's  death,  this  fortunate  adventurer,  partly  by  intrigue 
and  partly  by  violence,  overcame  all  his  enemies  and  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  in  the-  possession 
of  tlie  pachaUck.  Ali  proved  himself  to  be  a  courageous, , 
humane  prince,  with  an  upright  heart,  but  he  was 'not  free 
from  the  crjLvings  of  ambition;  and,  like  all  the  governors  of 
the  east,  he  was  capable  of  resortmg  to  any  means  of  grati- 
fying them.  He  made  war  upon  Persia  repeatedly,  and  took 
arms  with  Success  against  the  Wahabis,  a  new  sect  of  Arabs, 
who  daily  menace  the  government  of  Bagdad,  and  who  have 
even  succeeded  in  conquering  that  part  of  it  which  adjoins  El 
Katif,  on  the  Persiap  gulf.  He  was  equally  successful  against 
the  Yezidis,  another  predatory  sect  of  Mahometans,  and  Tell 
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a  victim  i6  iKH^6tufmwcy  whdr  oniiie  fbixA  of:  reitemog  Ae 
Va'r  agaieat  P^rsia^  • 

*  The  city  of  Bao:dacI/  as  otir  antnor  informsr  m.,  '^s^^caHy 
ftHen  from  its  formcn  splendour.  This  ancient  capi^  of  the 
once  celebrated  and  flourishiD^  en^Jiirie  of*  tht  Arabs,  Vi'l^cre  M 
jticcessiveKhalifs  filled  the  throne,  amd  tvbere  theieav^s  of  the 
Koran  wert  to  often  stainetl  wKh  the  blood  <tf  H^  ikrhktSe  fce- 
Irevefs.  This  fSifnouft  cit^  whkjhy  isincie  the  Ml  of  iU  )ii^  «l>tl> 
reign,  bat  b««ti'  snecegsH^ly  ^aid  wa^t^  by  tbc  Tartars^  iIIk  Bir^ 
mhsi  and.  the  Tarkt,  is  dow  bat  the  sbiadbur  ofi  ikiliBt  it 


04^  s^uthor  asserts^  that  the.  [>opu|Tatioii  of  Bagdad  does  oof 
exceed  lOO^OOO  souts,  although  the  inhabitants  thenrtselves 
reckon  it  ^t  50Q,000.  k^i^  coijippsed  of  ^chitted  and  of 
Si^pnitea,  which  are  the  tWQ  "great  .^ects  of  tfie  ?^ahome&n 
rclig.ion.  .Thp  Smmites  are  t)|e,  most  povvcrfii^  Because  the 
Turly3  who  govern  io  ihq  pacha  tick,  aic  of  their  sect;  but' 
(he  Sel^iites/ who  are  Persian^,  ajo  the  moi^t  numerous,  and 
cUgrOfS  aJjDQlbt- the  VhoTe   of  rfie  coQiinerce  bf  Bagdadl 

Tbeaecofitlcijty  of  thisfji^chaliclv,  in  point  of  cQii§ef|uefice, 
IS  ^a9SQra^  wliicd.  is  situated  oii  one  of  the  br^ucbes  of  the 
Schatt  el,ArahiOx Riyerof  fhe  Aiabs,  forniod  by  tlie  junction 
of  the  Tigris  :and  Cupl^ratevs.  Bas^om  is  a  rich  commercial 
cify,  the  well  kno.wo  e/'/^r.epp^  pf  the  trade  of  Persia  undlndiat 
and  the  station  of  a  Botisn  coniul  who  watches  with  a  jcakMis 
eye  ovdr  the  political;  relations'  of  that  par|  of  the  gl6be# 
The  a9pu)^ous  author  wi^os  a  digression,  witli  the  view 
of  impressing  on  , the  Jprench  govtirnnient  t|je  ntxressity  of 
having,  a^.agpyt  Wfe  also--  5e  descrilies  the. English  as  being 
f^ecreiiy  leagjoed  iyith  -tA^^ty^Tiabis  and  by  these  nicanSj  they 
are  ma3tersi  <^  the,  roule '  frg^  Aleppo  to  Bassoru^  by  tlie  " 
t)esert;  Qothj|3$^CKi$.s^ffpr<ed .  to  pass  without  an  EngFisk 
licence. 

The  ciljj^  of  Bassora  is  ,ip,  general*  i«ihfealtliyj  it  is  SitnioA 
who%  biiill.of  mud^  aad  as  the  Wahabijj.  dail%  ^ireaiten/its 
destruction,  tije. population  dinainishea  co^siderawv..  tt  doe* 
not  contain  more  than  4S. or  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  the  richest , 
fnerchant^  who  once  ii^habited  it,  have  now  retired  to  several 
villages  to  the  eastward  of  X\\e  Sckattel  Arab.  Atthisplac^ 
the  rivei:  flows  in  all  its  n^jej^y-,  and  could  floa|t  a  4d-gua 
frigate:  the  banks  are  so  delightful  and  fertila^,  that  ifie  Ma» 
hometan^liave  jrfap^d  one  of  their  four  terrestial  paradises  oa 
t^s3pot 

'  Thejunction  of  thetwo  rivew,  Tigris  and  Eughvates^  abovc^* 
mentioned^,  takes  place  at  Koriia,  tw<^nty  leagues  atibveOSba- 
mm\  and  in  this  place  liie  two  streams  seemriQ  spitiru  al^.eacli 
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df  ea^ttrri^lifyjierbole/U'lidAi  pi^icfe  and  hdli-'ed  had  hmi*  sepa- 
rated, tb^'sfeeni  to  ifefaife  f<5r  upward  of  ft'l^goe,  to  iiit^mix^ 
ahhougti\(jompelhd  byXi-^turie  to  flbvv  m  iFie^sHijie  bed.' 

,  The  idJiai3itants  asce/id  the  Eupluates  fr<jina  jvorria  to  Hflla, 
vrhicb  is  tJie  rqme  mo^t  frefju tinted  uetv^eeii  Bassofa  and 
ibagdad.     The  TiUffis  is  also  niivi^atjie  from '  liagdad  to  Kurna, 


to  such  a \ddkree.  Hiai  the  g'fain  ^fow^  afdiosit  sbortlaneoiisiy. 
l^he  vvlibie  or'  Ai's'regiiSnis  Occupied  Vy  ^hvo^Ji!m&  tribes,  tm 
Kezailsapd  the  Beni-Lams,  who  provide  tt?e  comand  a^ifnal 
fop^  necessary  for  ffi^  subdIsteDce  of  the  i^^^if^iits  <>{  Bag* 
daa^itiii  filassoraV    .       ' 

,'  fi^Fii^^rm^&  is  w  ilotite  htit,^  bbr  svdMnraafodiaB  us,  ^  tliat 
.tlmi^rifdpixHHicbs  a.inesdbitott^ardinary  i^Us^  A  single  graii^ 
fi^3[fii|i^.p<l8ev\t»!Jtattksf]4MM«a€)^s|i^  b^^rs  .50  grains..  The 
fiiKtefeW«flf|efHrq^»i^  tfj^i^M^y  firi4  Fehru^ry,  but  the  harvest 
^^f^t^;t^,pia4{fl,;^«ll^i»5^iii^^  with  j  respect  to  ^yery  kind 

•  *%  MhVt  »>il^^/#lsS!  SiflP^  I"  ^RP^'  ^1^^  ^'^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^»  ^^^^^7' 

iybth^f9%m^(^toei&ltt  &8g4^/  aAfd  di^  (laGba  has  coiisideN 

Hilh^^ililitilHto'kmi'^  (9f  itA^atieieiir«Bab3f)o»y  but  tM/re* 
fffffmr  §(fftMdk:e1^bmf^<»^cftJ^  *4^;iiot^  i^mmli  ^iny^  idcia .afrits 
fti^er'^eActoUrJ'*  9^y^^«bAli^  (^  rtiea^^^dibtmhjonhr, 
$dith'l«\««^WI%iM^\^«4;^  «f  Bab^liim  wfaat  Lwedli  said  of  Troy, 

'^Hm  p^i^n'^ina.  -•  ^^      ^     .  :  !     '^ 

*  these  heaps  of  rubbishy  w:bich'  hHt  thte  ^tattt|i  of  the  liighcftk 
ifi*?<tttit/,' §r^''ibt*e*fflW|^td  th^-'eufiofuj^,  tttirif^mihfn  th^  ideas 
i(fttii*M'fe  t^erff.'^^imYMvdli^iWi^g  itt]/p<»4in^4ii  tftierir>ai>|jiefirt 
irtfo^^lilfeifhd  mhi  lot 'Patttiyfiji,  mib^,  '^xvi  Pe^epolii,  dmiiog. ' 
littc}i^>W{Otiii(0l;Uctt€^<l  &Mifi\&^epf  imhiSQt^uiilblriing^iipon  hit^* 
wAcelik«moc|u^€niini!  of  ^Qulptund  and  fkrcfti tsjcUrei.  ^The  ruilis  of 
B»l.\v!un;  qn  t'litr  c^tvtn^rj^i  c^nsjst  of  ^4^-  b^aphof  earlb,  which 
i0^ir<-  i^alti^r  ta4lweHis*aiid  bbrmr^  tha*i  afljuiriitiun  hik!  pbasure. 
fiisvci^a^'ctrlff^jrattid  travel It^^v  have,  ih^frttbre,  fatten  of  opu^ion, 
iWt  ^bep  rtiioi  we**e  not  a  3itilicier>t  proof  of  tht  sTtitntioa  of  ibis 
cel^Jb^if  a  ted  capital,  biit  wt^nrty  observe,  tliat  u  has  iitfpu  the  fale 
tit  all  tlie  am:K'iu  cities  wliiU*  were  built  rjf  frrickft  dritd  \n  th6 
itifi,  to  te  known  oulyln  tfie  animb  ofliistrtryr^Hile  tif>  imposing 
'%t^?^.'of  thiili''  (tJrmil^r  Kjj!L^)d6iir  W  left  lb  inarf/wUh  cerUitity 
iU  p^t  wfiiift  tlitfj  obcti^ed;  -  "      *     ^i 
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500      Di$cr^i$n  nfihe  Ibehalkk  6/  Bagdad,Sfc. 

'  Howetrer  this  may  be,  the  ruins  ^  Babylon  hate  become, 
»  in  some  meaiuie^  a  Kind  of  tobtistence  for  the  Arabs:  bv  con- 
tinually digging  in  tbe  groui^d,  they  frequently  ^nd  medals  of 
bron^,  silver  and  eten  gold^  besides  otbeir  objects  of  value,  soch 
«s  vases,  idols  of  metal,  utensils,  gems,  &c« :  they  knovr  also  how 
to  turn  to  account  the  Babylonian  bricks,  which  they  carry  in 
boats  to  Bagdad,  where  they  sett  them  to  strai^rs  to  considerable 
advantage/  x 

The  author  afterwards  remarks^  that  if  an  European  govern- 
ment wished  to  obtain  the  format  consent  of  the  rorte  to  dig 
for  antiquities  iu  tbe  environs  of  Hilla^  die  expence  would 
speedily  be  repaid  by  the  interesting  and  curious  discofVeries 
likely  to  be  made, 

Iu  the  environs  of  the  ruins  of  Babylonj  are  those  of 
Coufa,  a  city  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Islaraism ;  and  a 
little  way  farther,  on,  are  the  villages  of  Imam-Ali  and  Imam' 
Htissein,  {daces  celeibrated  by  the  pilgrims^  of  the  Peraiaiis^ 
becauto  tl^y  contain  the  tombs  of  the  8on-i»-law  and  grand^ 
son  of  tbe  prophet.  But  the  vitli^  of  InNnn^Hosseio  mm 
pillaged  and  barbarously  laid  in  ashes  in  1801  by  the  Wahabi^ 
who  carped  off  all  the  treasures,  after  having  massacred  llie 
inhabitants.  On  the  Hgris,  below  Bagdad,  ^are  the  ruins  <rf 
the  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  at  present ,  called  cl 
Madain,  i.  e.  the  Cities,  in  one  of  which  are  still  to  be  aeea 
the  remains  of  a  building,  supposed  tp  have  been  erected  hjf 
the  great  Nonschirwan,  who,  as  theautbiMrinforoM  us^  is 
celebrated  in  tbe  Gulistan  of  the  Persian  writer  Sadi.  M« 
Sacy,  however,  learnedly ,  observes  in  a  note,  that  the  prince 
mentioned  by  Sadi>  at  least  if  the  text  of  the  Gulistan  is  to 
be  literally  followed,  is  Feridoun,  a  king  of  Persia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Pischdadis.  We  think  we  flave  ndet  with  a 
'  drawing  of  this  monument  in  a  late'  jooniey  overland  from 
India  by  an   English  traveller* 

in  the  heart  of  the  Pachalick  of  BagcM/  there  is  another 
pachalick,  which  is  nevertheless  independent  of  it,  and  i^ 
called  MotusoL  ^  It  is  rather  surprising  to  meet  vvith sucha 
distribution  in  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  but 
the  Porte,  conscious  of  its  imbecility,  voluntarily  permita  tfaii 
awkward  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  having  a  sentinel  near 
a  powerful  governor,  who,  frota  his  distant  position,  might 
frequently  be .  inclined  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  Turlosh 
cabinet  lately  made  the  dignity  of  Pacha  of  Moussol  heredi- 
tary in  the  reigning  family,  in  order  to  secure  their  allegiance; 
but  the  insignificance  of  their  territory,  and  its  situation  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  states  of  a  far  more  powerfiil  neighbpnr^  places 
its  pachas  in  such  a  degree  of  dependence^  that<Miey  coiuet  Ae 
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good  offices  of  so  formidable  a  potentate  by  asiidaoiis  homage, 
mud  by  funiisbiog  bim  with  troopa  and  subsidies  when  he  goes 
to  war»  The  government  ^in  question  iDcludes  the  city  of 
Moassol  and  a^;reat  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

Moussoly  which  b  about  100  leagues  distant  from  Bagdad, 
is  situated  on  the  western  bi^k  of  the  Tigris.  This  city  is  not 
near  so  large  as  Bagdad,  but  it  is  nearly  as  populous:  it  is 
defended  by  a  wretch^  wsdl,  with  a  ditch  now  filled  up,  and 
about  a  dozen  pieces  of  old  cannon,  the  only  use  now  made  of 
whicK  is  to  observe  certain  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  It 
resisted,  however,  the  sAny  of  Nadir  Scbah,  who  twice 
besieged  it  in  vain.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  stone,  and 
the  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  about  5000  Christians, 
are  active,  industrious,  and  attached  to  commerce.  They 
follow  several  useful  branches  of  manufacture,  such  as  dyeing, 
calico  printing,^  tanning,  stone-cutting,  &c.  It  is  from  this 
city  that  the  cotton  goods,  called  muslins,  derive  their  name. 
The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated^ 
and  gives  the  appellation  of  verdant  to  Moussol.  This  being 
a  halting  place  for  the  caravans,  the  pacha  is  obliged  to  keep 
in  pay  a  great  number  of  troops  to  secure  the  travellers  from 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  various  Arab  tribes,  which 
swarm  in  these  districts. 

The  present  pacha  of  Moussol,  without  being  either  in^^ 
human  or  oppressive,  nevertheless  uses  a  considerable  degree 
of  severity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  his  pachalick,  for 
,  tlieir  mutmous  character  causes  frequent  disturbances  in  the 
country.  His  revenues  are  moderate,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad;  but  as  he  is  economical  and 
prudent,  he  knows  how  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by  his 
income,  and  ihanages  his  financial  concerns  with  grea^  saga- 
city. The  tribe  of  the  Yezidis  are  within  his  jurisdiction, 
and  he  is  fi^quently  called  upon  to  repress  their  irregularities. 
This  tribe  inhabits  the  mountain  of  Szngiar,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we  shall  have  occsrsion  to  allude 
to  them  presently.  Facing  Moussol,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tigris,  was  the  ancient  Nineveh,  of  which  some  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the  Turks  pay  adora*- 
tion  to  a  tomb  which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Jonas. 

The  Dominicans  have  been  long  established  at  Moussol^ 
under  the  pretext  of  practising  medicine.  Here  they  keep  up 
the  character  of  Christians,  and  on  account  of  their  bene- 
volent offices,  enjoy  such  a  high  degree  of  public  consideration, 
that  the  Turks  regard  their  convent  as  an  inviolable  asylum. 

Our  anonymons  author  gives'  some  details  on  the  manners 
of  the  Arabs,  in  which  we  find  nothing  new,  and  furnish^  us 
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.5Qe      D^$(aipUov  (^  th^  F^^Uck  of  Bqgdqdy  i{c. 

wUb  a  lilt  ofi  ll)e  vmofia  4r«^  trii^ps  ¥?tuc^  cooi^oie  tlie 
Facbalick  pf  Bagij^f}.  b^t  Mvbiq^»  a»  .t^is  ecjitor  a^^ur^s  us^ 
JLs  pot  correct.  The  ^c<;pui)t  v^hi^Ji.  bf^  giv^j  $|(  ^lis  pa^t  . pf 
his  work  of  ihe  commence  oF  ]^gdad>  B^issora,  ajs^  4u«ppo, 
km  ^en  fre^M^ntly  amicip^e«ii  by  ii|igli§h  tr^v^nar*,  ^f}  uas 
Jl^^p  neijcWred  fao^jligr  tp  ev^ry.  .r^^^^r  w  tbifii  coiip^^y^, 
.^  .  We  con]^  pow  ,to  the  inp)S|  diginal  and  perhaps  (be  \fpos|t 
ittterestiiigpi^rtij  Qf.tl^work*  ..  These  ar^e  tb^  d^^rvtion?  qf 
the  Wab^brts  ajKi  the  Ye^idi$j,.twQ  p^yvjerfol  s^ud  ^nr^eroH? 
|ribe«  of  Ardt>^^  who^  €Ki«4ep?f.e  unw  perhaps  /wfiper^y  uh- 
l^notvi)  to  inpfit  Jidropeaii  r^d^si#  Tbe  \YfthM^i9>  t»ve  f(V 
^.ver^^l  year^  waged  a  wcw^ftrf  wa!t  pf  liberty  an^  ii^depeni*- 
ifiWe  agpipsubj^^^spotism  pf?  Uig  T*«rk8>  and  bav^  oow,  ^f 
A«e  inn)ib.eU^;Y^  the  foreign  jpuiqrfs,  erected;  tbeiH^W^s  b^^p 
ap  ipdei^pdent  ?t^te.  The*  bi^ry  has,  thpoefer;e^  f^P^teid 
4:p^sj[derabk  iftter^st^  and  it  U  gratiifying  to  ]|^e  epaihled  tP  pr^ 
9^^  a  Qke.tqh>p/  i%  tp  our  w^Jffe  t^ep  frpaa  b^y  t^r  ^^  beat 
mtpnttX  of  tWtn^  * 

The  author  infornif  iw,  thstt,^;.Wahabl8^ar^  iherepwii^ 
of  thci  Kann$^aP9,  a  t«ibe  of  Arab^  wbp  in^^bitP^  ^^ 
ftpuih^j-p  shp«e«  of  tJl^e  P^rsiaft  Oujph,  and  wbQ>  ^  yews 
t0Qi!  tbe  e/s^bJiahnieut  of  Mahorneti^,  at^ippted  W/Qverr 
Jurn  it.  These  Karmathians  being. afterwards  dispejjisedf  g^vf 
ri^Q  to  tl)ft  yarioua  nationsor  s^c^ts  qaU^  Bate^an^i  CtryzeSj, 
N.o^iriep^,  Mutually,  andAs^a^W^^  U  should:  ^eep\,  bow- 
^?er,;  tbAl  part  of  the  JKacmAthiftns;  ^Qn^ai^d  ip  tbeij^.  patiYc? 
count ly^  apd  fronjk/  t^$i>t  o.rjig«i|it^<  i^  swt  !iio^  c^IM 
VV^hftbM,  from  om  si  i\m\'  chiefs,  Ab^el-W^tab. 

It  is  onb  50  yearjs  sincQ  the  WahaJl^is  w^<^  %it  |powu  ^f^.^ 
district  pcopfe.  Forpdedy,  th^y  ^^'^^  a.  part  of  the.  sfl^l 
Iribe  ojf  iregedi  Arabs,v  bpli  a  ^chriJt  ot  tfc^  nqw^  .^  M^ 
bojfpet,  aoP  oi  the  abovcj  AbdrelrWaUab^,,  b^g  ap?^Jitio^S:  to 
become  a  propbet»  Jiuddeujy  a^iipn^A  a,  tone  of*  aujtb^^y 
wrbi^h  generaily  spbjp^a^s.  vutgiaij  u^i^^Sr  ^ii^eptit^  of  eptbu- 
siflsm^  anc^uniiing  b^kfcijefls  t(p.thft  art  o£  per^p^ion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  eslijabhsbing  his-  nqw  dpetriue^.  J^if.  pleached  pare 
clei^o^.^  andrefiis^d  ih^  honours  of,  a.  prophet  tp  fttahproet, 
regarding  him  opljj.  as  aj  Jitstjand  virtrtppR  i>)ap>.  Vi^o  ^de^e^yed 
from  his  piejty  to  }m  i^om^A:  0^  tfee  dfii^y^*  ^od  apPf^ipM 
ej&eapjoc  of  tbe  diyine^xtecrees.  Ife.adn¥M  tbe.Kp.rP^n^  hpw- 
ever,  as  a  book  written,  ip  H<?^PP.^y  tb.e  b^pd^  of  tb^.apj^Ut 
jpid.this  book  was  always  tfce  b^^Qofihis.qrj^djbp^b^  rgecUd 
aU  lite  traditions,  with  wbi.cb:  thp  JVli«^t»l/?)eu*  accowp^M^y,  i^ 
commtGMQting  on  it hims^tf  in  bj^  ovyjp  waty,.  andtjliis  beqomif^ 
radaer  tlie  reformer  o^  Mahoftiietiismi  ijum  ibe  foii^dei:,c>f  a 
l»w  creedf     s  ^ 
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In  (ttxler  to  $trengtli«n  bU  (k>ctru9ev  lieaissocia^  in  his 
belief  Eba-Sehouely  Prince  of  Dreyeb>  aod  El-Ahsa^  an 
ambitious  nia«>  like  himself,  desirous  of  power.  The  latter 
8tw  in  the  projects*  of  the  reformer  a  pretext'for  attacking  all 
the  tribes  who  would  not  adopt  the  new  dogmas,  and  thus 
fottnd  means  to  increase  his  own  power,  tie  received  Ma- 
homet with  great  kindness,  and  promised  to  do,every  thing  he 
could  to  propagate  the  new  doctrines.  Rjiiising  an  ^my, 
therefore,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  petty  tribes  adjoining,. 
and  forced  them  to  acknowledge  the  new  tenets.  Contrary 
Co  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Arabs,  which  prohibits  individuals 
of  one*  tribe  from  contracting  marriages  with  those  of  another, 
be  confounded  them  with  each  olner,  and  formed  out  of 
tbem  a  distinct  nation^  which  became  formidable  td  allaroiind 
fheni.  He  took  a  tenth  from  all  tbe  tribes  whom  he  con- 
quered, no^  only  ci  flocks  and  provisions,  but  also  in  the  male 
population,  and  thus  acquired  an  immense  arn)y.  At  hid 
dieatfi,  he  had  subjugated  all  the  people  of  the  deselt,  ffom 
the  Persian  Gutph  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  his  power 
extended. to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Abd  Ehtzis,  his  son,  n6t  less  politic  nor  less  ambitious^ 
and  even  more  cruel  than  his  father,  knew  how  to  profit  by 
his  conquests,  and'  increased  th^m.  If  any  tribe  refused 
•ubmission,  he  hnmediatefy  ordered  ev^ry  j^erson  to  be  put 
10  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  who,  as  out 
author  ioforo^  us,  have  been  always  highly  Respected  b^  th^ 
Wabahis.  His  mott^  was  fike  M^hottjet's,  Believe  or  Pie; 
jf&nd  when  he  arrived  in  the  territory  of^y  tribe  wfhich  b^ 
MEishe^  to  conquer,  he  sent  to  the  scheik  or  chief,  a  letter 
to  the  following  tenor:  ^       - 

*.  Abd  E^azis  tOf  the  tribe  of- greeting:  God  ardaimthal 

yov  sbould  b<4i(evf  jn  the  ^iojr^#,  asl  have  explaine4it:  be  not 
of  the  niicnbf  r  irf  the  infidels,  who  h^ve  pervejrted  th^  sacred  t^xt^ 
and  who  give  a  companion  |o  the  sole  creator  and  sovereign  of 
ali  things.  V  Yield  to  my  inireaties,,  aod  ht?  converted^ or  expect, 
to  perish  by  theayengirtj  sword  whicR  Heaven  ba»  put  i«tO  mf 
bapds  to  e^tterminate  tfie  idolatrous^' 

This  authcorilatii^  stinmions,  backed  ^  «  minNraoa  amy, 
aeld^tii  faikid  to  pioduce  the  d^srired  effect.  . 

On  the  otit«r  hmd,  the  mhtik  MduMne ^  in  cvder  tfk 
eacotnaeei  hi9  troops,  toM  tjbreo^' thaik 

'the  most,  high  God  fialUs  wl(b  you;  be  ipeans  t,^  destroy  aU 
those  who  despite  the  belief  w^ich  he  has  taj^ghl  you,  copforin, 
then  to  his  commandments ;  you  wrrl^ftnd'an  earthly  recohipei^ce 
for  your  fatigues  in.  the  booty  wiiicb  your  arms  shall,  at^qtiit^,^ 
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and  on  hisfb  you  wilJ  find  eternal  enjoyments;  which    your 
Atrvourand  four  exploits  in  tl^ecause  of  salvation,  have  prepared/ 

By  such  incentives^  Mahomet  formed  an  army  of  enthu- 
siasts^ who  braved  dangers  and  death  with  a  courage  more 
than  faumaoj  and  who  regarded  a  mortal  wound  a$  a  real 
blessing,  since  they  imagined  that  it  hastened  the  moment  of 
their  eternal  felicity. 

Abd-Elazis  formed"  in  this  manner  an  army  which  was 
said  to  amount  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  he  attacked  states  far  more  po\yerful 
than  any  collection  of  Arab  tribes.  He  stripped  the  Pacha 
of  Bagdad  of.  what  he  possessed  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Fersiaa  Gulph,  on  the  side  of  £I-Katif ;  and  the  Wahabis 
still  daily  threaten  the  city  of  Bassora,  which  must  fallauea^y 
prey  to  them,  as  the  soldiers  who  garrison  it  have  been  mostly 
converted   to    Wahabism. 

The  Turks  being  thus  menaced  in  their  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions, took  the  field  against  the  Wahabis  in  1801,  and 
Suleiman,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  was  ordered  to  attack  them  in 
person.  This  officer  collected  as  many  troops  as  he  could, 
of  which,  he  gave  the  command  to  his  Kiaya,  or  Secretary 
Ali,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him.  ,Ali,  with  an  ill  pro- 
vided army,  marched  90  leagues  in  less  than  two  months^ 
to  attack  the  Wahabis  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  and  he 
might  have  carried  desolation  and  terror  among  them,  if  he 
bad  been  willing,  but  having  been  betrayed,  as  it  is  said^  by 
an  Arab  chief,  or  rather  having  received  money  from  Abd- 
Elazis,  he  returned  to  Bagdad  without  having  done  any  thing. 

An  expedition  like  ..this  only  encouraged  th6  Wahabis. 
Abd-Elazis  presented  himself  with  15,000  men,  before  the 
city  of  Imam-Hussein,  without  being  expected.  This  place, 
which  had  be<:ome  rich  in  consequence  of  the  piety  of  the 
Schiites,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  pilgrimage 
stations,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  ' 
bad  lavished  their  munificence  upon  it,  was  pillaged  by  the 
Wahabis,  who  ravaged  it  with  fire  anf!  sword.  The  cruelties 
which  they  exercised  in  this  place,  were  unheard  of,  and  in 
this  instance  diey  seem  not  to  have  aclhered  to  their  accus* 
tomed  humanity;  for  women,  old  men,  and  children, perished 
indiserimiiiately  imder  the  sword^  and  accordifH^  to  our  author, 
the  wombs  of  molhers  were  ripped  up  and  their  infant  bur- 
A^ens  often  cut  to  pieces  before  the  unhappy  victims  closed 
their  eyes  in  death.  The  pillage  lasted  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  the  Wjababis  carried  oflF  two  hundred  cai^el  loads 
<oi*  booty.         ^  ' 
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The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  cons^tternation  in  Bagdad 
and  the  court  of  Persia  loudly  complained,  ftoth  ,of  he 
conduct  of  the  Wahabis  and  of  the  reprehensible  forbearafce 
of  Aly-Kiaya,  in  his  expedition  against  them.  The  Persians 
even  threatened  to  send  an  army  against  them,  but  the  Pacha 
of  Bagdad  knew  hqw  to  appease  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
nothing  more  was  thought  of  than  to  put  out  of  the  way 
every  thing  that  was  exposed  to  the  ravaged  of  this  barbarous 
sect.  In  the  .meantime,  the  terror  which  this  sanguinary 
expedition  had  inspired  among  the  inhabitants  of  the -desert, 
did  not  serve  a  little  to  increase  the  conquests  of  the  Wahabis. 
Abd-jElazis  profited  by  this  disposition  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  in  1803  marched  100,000  Wahabis  under  his  s6n 
Schoud,  against  the  city, of  Mecca,  which  the  Mussulmen 
call  the  Holi/  City,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  the  first 
and  most  sacred  title  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  thought 
that  if  Ke  could  seize  upon  Mecca,  and  retain  it,  he  would 
acquire  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  the  character  of  a  divine 
legate.  The  grand  seignior  is  the  natural  born  protector  of 
the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  their  government  is  cort-* 
fided  to  scherifs  or  princes4i)orn  in  the  country.  The  scherif* 
dom  of  Mecca  was  then  contested  by  two  broj-hers,  whose 
disputes  Abd-Elazis ^contrived  to  foment,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  for  himself. 

During  this  period,  Abdallah  Pacha,  Governor  of  Da- 
mascus, who  conducted  the  caravan  which  goes  every  year 
from  that  city  to  Mecca,  being  on .  his  usual  journey,  was 
informed  of  what  was  passing,  and  communicated  his  infor- 
mation to  the  Porte.  Nevertheless  he  continued  his  route, , 
and  when  he  was  a  short  distance  from  Mecca,  he  wrote  to 
Schoud,  to  know  what  were  his  intentions.  The  latter  replied, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  fight  the  Turks,  that  the  caravan 
might  enter  freely  into  Mecca,  on  condition,  however,  of 
not  remaining  more  than  three  days,  and  assured  him  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  pilgrin^s  himself. 
The  Pacha  of  Damascus,  like  a  prudent  general,  did  not 
interfere  with  any  thing  but  what  belonged  to  his  caravan,  and 
left  Mecca  punctually  at  the  time  fixed,  taking  his  way  for 
Medina.  Schoud  instantly  seized  upon  Mecca,  which  having 
made  no  resistance,  experienced  none  of  the  atrocities  which 
generally  signahze  the  conquests  of  the  Wahabis.  Schoud, 
according  to  the  principles  of  iiis  sect,  merely  demolishing 
all  the  sacred  mausoleums  erected  within  or  around  the  Cuba, 
or  sacred  temple,  and  the  shops  dnd  warehouses  which  were 
constructed  near  it,  carrying  off  the  rich  golden  tissue  which 
covered  the  tomb  of  Abraham,  and  appropriating  to  himself 
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^  the  objects  of  luxury  tud  valuable  efFects.  tvbicb  tbd  ehy 

contained.  He  rcapecttjd  the  sacred  building  itself,  however, 
fottodiui^  that  /respect  upon  the  text  of  the  Koran,  which 
regards  it  pn  die  most  andent  temple  which  the  hand  of  mau 
bad  rained  to  the  Creator i.  ^ 

From  Mecca,  Scboud  marched  towards  the  city  of  Dgedda, 
into  which  the  scherif  whom  he  had  displaced,  had  thrown 
himself.     Besides  this,  Dgfidda  was  defended  bj  an  Ottoman 
pacha,  and  «5  it  was  well  forti&Bd  and  had  a  good  ^rrison» 
thfi  Wahabis  failed  in  their  attempts   to  take  it.     Sehoud 
thought  to  cooiiole    himself  for   this   defeat,   by  attacking 
Ma'diua,  hut  he  was  not  more  fortunate,  and  the  garrison 
which  he  had  left  at  Mecca,  having  been  driven  out   by  the 
Turka,  he  was  gbliged  to  retire  to  his  own  country,  .lie 
^rived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  ass^sin9Jti<)n  of  his  f^ther^^ 
who  was  killed  on  the  tSth  of  November  of  that  year  by  a 
lanatic,  who  became  a  Wahabite  as  a  cloak  to  his  r^veuge* 
The  a8sas>iifi  had  lost  his  three  sons  in  the  massacre  at  Ituam* 
Hu38ein,  aod  theught  to  revenge  himself  upon  its  author,  by 
poignarding  Abd-£lazi^  at  a>  mome^l  when  he  least  expected 
It.    The  assassin  was  burped  alive. 
^  These  various  checks  'did    not    cool  the  ardour  of  th«^ 
Wa)>abis.     Schoud  succeeded  his  father,   a»d   U^e  scheik, 
Mohammed,  who  was  dead,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Biwseiu,  although  he  was  blind.   Under  these  two  new  chiefs, 
lb«  Wahabis  made  new  conquests.     lu  1804,  thqy  drove  the 
Imam  of  Mascat from  lus  states^  and  havingplaced  his  infant 
foft  in  his  pJace^  they  reigi^^d  in  his  uauie.    The  father  retired 
to  Bagdad^  where  he  asked  assistance  from  Ali  Pacha,  who 
^omi^ed  I,q  aid  him  powerfully.    AU  in  fact  raised  a  gveat 
siro^y  for  iW  {mipos^  ,of  again  taking  the  field  against  the  ' 
Wabaibis^  Hq  set  out  frpm  Jpagdad  on  the  13th  of  JSovembejr^ 
1,804,  ex^iftlj  a  year  after  the  assassiaiatio*  of  Ahd-EIazis, 
mwl  eufcaoHPed  nei)x  Imam- Ali,  but  whether  he  received  dis* 
^ouraging  ioteUlgence  from  the  Imam  pf  Mascjsit,  Miio  bad 
retun»ed  into  bis  pincipaHty  in  order  to.  attack  the  Wahabi^^ 
or  thoi\giUt  luiuseU  tQo  weak  to  meel.  these  formidaibLe  enemies^ 
he<^Qulentedhi|ppeVf  with  protecting  hi«  pachalick  Q»  th» 
ai4e  of  the  desert,  and  rereuteced  Bagciad.  in  the  nuddU 
9f  1905.  .     . 

The  Wahabis  having  tb^us  enlarged  Aeir  lerri^ojifa,  and 
$u4ii^  tUat  they  were,  dreaded  by  their  mostpQ^^erCiil  neigh* 
bours,  became  moi;e,  audacious*  la  the  same  year^,  tficY 
xna4:cl;fd  agaiust  Medina,  i^hich  they  ept(U'ed  and.  dxejodliea 
in  ^n^an  bl^^nd,  in  order  t«i  revenge  the  checjcs  thc^  had  .. 
f  j^eriencod  th^erQ  t\vo  years  bjefji^ro,      Tboj^  ^^o^^  thf  • 
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tpmb  pf  ibe  jropbet  M?hQmet|  ai;id  thewee  ppoceecjeil  (0 
JVlecca^  which  made  iio  resistance^  ^qt  \vhich  nev^rdielefn 
cijcperienped  the  barbarities  of  ib^se  r^forqier^,  who  piU  t^ 
thp  sword  all  who  did  not  embr^ace  tbeir  doctrines,  Tb«y 
destroyed  ^11  the  public  buildings  of  this  celebrated  citjj 
killed  the  miqisters  of  religion,  razed  the  mosques  and  left 
ibe  Cdbu  ov\^  stiniding  in  the  midst  of  the  rum3  of  all  tke 
monijments  wliieh  surrounded  it,  Fron^  Mecca  they  proi-  ' 
ceeded  te  JDfgedda,  where  they  repeated  the  s^ame  scenes  qf 
horror,  finally-,  they  n j  lor^er  hesitated  to  attack  the  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  coming  from  Damascus,  which  they  pillaged 
of  the  sacred  confer,  containing  the  rich  presentii  of  tti^  gr^nil 
seignior. 

After  sucb  events  they  no  ^on^er  kept  terms  wilb  the 
Turks.  In  the  same  year  a  numerous  body  of  their  troops 
marched  towards  Zeberj>  Bassor^,  ^pd  Im%m-Ali.  They  ap- 
peared before  the  latter  place  on  the^7th  of  April,  and  they 
.  would' have  carried  it  b^y  assault,  h(\\.  for  the  imprudence^of 
their  chiefs,  who  made  an  bjarangue  to  them,  while  he  ought 
t<44iave  led  them  on  to  action.  Dinven  from  this  city  they 
threw  themselves  upon  Seniawhat,  where  they  were  riot  more 
successful,  and  then  returned  to  their  own  country :  in  ISQ?  ' 
ll^ey  again  surprized  and  pillaged  the  caravan  on  its  way  to 
Mecca  ;  they  then  directed  their  ^teps  towards  the  Euphr^teSf 
in  order  to  intercept  the  caravans  of  the  desert,  ar^  fell  upp^iji 
the  unfortunate  city  of  ,Ava,  in  which  they  renewed  the  scen^f 
of  horror  which  had  taken  place  five  years  before  in  Imam- 
Hu^in.  In.  lg08  they  julvanced  on  ^e  road  tow^ds  Bas- 
s<^9,  which^  after  some  adverse  6>r4iuiie,  tbey  sucoeede^  ia 
captMripg.  /    ^ 

Tbe  ^Mtbor  concli^cshia  narrative  by  (Warding  the  con*, 
jectqre  tW  the  Wahabis  will  one  duy  erect  a  sovereignity  io 
Asia,  whicli  will  uval,  i/  opt  ov/^rturn,  the  Qttomam  empuie^ 
and  perhaps,  carry  tl>ei?  victjorHHis^  auma  lo  India.-  or  Europe^ 
That  they  may  SMjCceec^  against  the  imbecile  naliwe  power^t  oS  - 
lAirfia,,  if  Lsd  mtp^  the  field  b^  European  leaders,  them  can  be 
little  doubt,  h^  it  '\%  highly  absiird  ^  suppose  that  they  coold 
mfik^  any  impre^^n  on  n^odevu  Etur<#pe  wli&b  tbe  present 
i^Uitary  system  exH>tj9i.  -  *         ^ 

An  acoouiitQf  another  singular:  trSwrofi  Ajratectoses  tbin 
part  of  the  vokmeu  This,  hm  been,  subjoined  by  M.  ck 
S^cy,  and  he  confesses  that^  be  h^  pm-tly  taken  it  fndni  an 
Italian  work  pijiWishe^  at  Ke*  1«)  in  180!!,  ^nd  eniitkA  Fiae^ 
e  opujscoli  diversi  di  Dvmmic^.  Sejstim.  The  account  m 
4  ^uesticHi  is  not  from  the  pen^of  Sestini  himself  however,  but 
Has  given  bigi  by  k\ker.  Gmmm,  a  Dominican  friar^^tkd 
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at  Moussol.     The  sect  of  the  Yezidis  is  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed.     Several  travellers  have  only  men- 
tioned those  who  inhabit  the  mountain  of  Singiar  in  the  micf- 
dleof  Mesopotamia;  but  there  are^severaf  other  tribes  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,   and  it  is  in  this  last  dizttrict   that 
their  grand  place  of  assembling  is  near  the  tomb  of  one  of 
/their  ancient  scheiks.     Their  tribes  are  scattered  through  the 
districts  of  Diarbekir,  Gezireh,    Amadia,  and  Gioulamerk  ; 
'  but  the  most  considerable  is  in  the  mountain  of  Singiar  on 
the   frontier  of  the  pachalicka    of  Moussol    and   Bagdad. 
These  people,  who  are  descended  from  the  Kurdi,  and  who 
speak  the  same  language^  take  their  name  from  ^scheik  who 
was  called  Yezid,  the  founder  pf  their  religion,  and  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  family  of  Ali.  n 

'  The  doctrine  which  they  profess/  says  the  author,  '  is  a 
mixture  of  Manicheisra,  Mahometism^  and  the  creed  of  the 
Ancient  Persians.  It  is  preserved  among  tliem  by  tradition,  and 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  without  the  help  of  any  book,  for 
they  are  prohibited  from  learning  to  read  and  write.  This  wmit 
of  books  without  doubt  is  the  reason  that  the  Mahometan  hisV 
torians  spea)^  in  a  scornful  manner  of  this  sect,  and  designate 
them  as  a  people  addicted  to  blasphemy,  cruel,  barbarous,  ac- 
cursed of  God,  and  infidels  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet  In 
consequence  of  this,  no  certain  idea  can  be  procured  relative  to 
the  creed  of  the  Yezidis,  except  what  can  be  acquired  from  ac- 
tual observation. 

The  Yezidis  hold  it  as  a  first  principle  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  deVil,  whom  they  describe  equally  with  mankind 
as  the  creature  of  thp  sovereign  being,  and  who  may  one  day 
be  received  into  favour  with  God.  They  say  that  the  Deity 
ordains  things,  but  entrusts  the  execution  of  his  orders  to 
subordinate  beiogsu  Thus  they  conceive  that  the  most  holy 
personages  have  ,been  possessed  of  the  devil,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  s^nd  Mahomet,  and  in  the 
latter  they  assert  that  this  demon  was  mos{  strangely  mani- 
fested. According  to  this  opinion,  they  respect  this  malevo- 
lent being,  and  they  even  avoid  pronouncing  his  name ;  and 
'  if  any  person  should  happen  to  curse  the  devil  in  their  pre* 
seiice,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  mal-treated,  or  even  put 
to  death.  They  al'so  pay  a  certain  kind  of  adoration  to  the 
sun,  but  this  act  is  always  concealed  from  view,  so  that  no 
person  out  of  the  pale  of  their  creed  can  describe  it. 

They  have  neither  fastings  nor  prayers,  and  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  omission  of  these  acts  of  devotion,  they,  say  that 
th«  schfik  Yezid  has  made  satisfaction  for  them  to  the  end 
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of  the  world.  They  visit  the  christian  converts^  however,  in 
their  neighbourhood,  when  they  are  sick,  and  ^ven  make  of- 
ferings to  them,  but  they  never  entei*  the  mosques  of  the 
Turl^.  They  hold  an  assembly  on  the  10th  of  the  moon  of 
August,  every  year^  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  their  scheiks  in 
Amadia.  They  proceed  to  the  place  in  troops  from  all 
quarters,  with  their  wives ;  and  the  roads  are  not  safe  at  this 
period,  for  they  rob  and  murder  ^every  person  they  meet. 
This  assembly  lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  and  it  is  said  that  after 
li/Aving  eaten  and  drunk  heartily,  they  extinguish  the  %hts,  and 
kio  person  speaks  a  word  until  day-break,  when  the  whole 
begin  to  retire. 

The  diief  of  their  religioir  at  present  is  the  Scheik,  who 
governs  the  tribe  in  Amadia.  This  chief  has  one  under  him, 
who  has  almoflt  as  much  poWer  as  himself,  and  who  once 
under  the  pretext  of  an  inspiration  from  the  devil,  succeeded 
in  entirely  changing  one  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  the 
nation.  The  Yezidis  are  bitter  enehiies  to  the  Turks,  whodi 
they  kill,  whenever  they  dan,  with  impunity ;  and  the  pacha  of 
Amadia,  who  is  a  Kurdis  Tartar,  always  keeps  an  executioner 
of  the  Yczidi  tribe,  on  account  of,  the  pleasure  they  feel  in 
dieddii^  Ottoman  blood. 

Tke  X  ezidis  are  described  as  brave  and  good  soldiers,  and 
die  pachas  employ  them  willingly  in  dieir  armies,  but  they 
are  cruel  and  dishonest  to  an  excess.  They  use  match  lock 
^ns  with  pikes.  The  most  noble  of  these  tribes  is  the 
Amadian,  but  the  most  numerous  inhabits  the  Singiar  moun- 
tain. This  last  tribe  is  divided  into  two  parts,  governed  by 
two  chiefly  and  can  bring  into  the  field  more  than  6000  fuzi- 
leers,  without  Wanting  cavalry  armed  with  lances.  They  are 
Uwaysat  war  with  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  Mesopotamia  ^nd 
the  rachas  of  Bagdad,  and  Moussol  have  frequently  tried  to 
subdue  them  without  success.      / 

*^A  curious  collection  of  Persian  poetry  closes  the  volume. 
This  con^sts  of  translations  by  the  anonypaous  author,  from 
living  poets,  and  among  these  we  found  some  odes  and  ^ongs 
W  no  less  a  personage  ^h:ln  the  present  king  of  Persia. 
lljiese  were  presented  by  his  majesty  to  General  Grardanne, 
the  French  ambassador,  by  whom  they  / were  given  to  our 
futhor.    We  cannot  say  any  thing  in  their  praise; 
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Alt.  VI .— IHsieite  du  FeM^MarsM  Soutftirof, 

$%e  Life  of  Field  Mitr^hal  Smcarraw,  (fonnecieitzmiJk  the 
Historjf  bf  Iris,  owu  Ti(lf^i  fssitk  iJofisiderdtiqi^  0n    the 
priiicipai  poiitical  end  ntilit^ftf  EvenU  in  fa^ich^  ha  waa 
'engaged  itt  t/^  Bighteenfk  Century.,    jBji  .iJf..Jlf„f?.  de 
Jjavenm,  fop(n^ly  Officer  qf.  Dragoons*     Pa^is^   1^8Q£^« 

T'lJE life  of  SuiivarroNi^forias  a  brilliaiat  periQcf  jti  thq  mi- 
litary annats  of  Russia.  His  ^ucce^ises  were  coikluat  au«| 
UDifornij,  and  be  ^X{)erience4  i^  reverses,  .  ^f^oitti^,  whtcb 
seenia  to  defight  io  a  capri^ipus  voktility,  f^ouTed  bini  in  the 
fietd  witt  more  tHun  lier  usujjl  jppu^lEucy,  lUoiigh  in  llie  catmejf 
period  of  his  life,  she  secui^i,  to  h:nu  toniieuted  lacH.L^  ib^ 
intrigues  of  hb  enemies  in  the;  cabiueL  His  ^hij  did  nol 
escape  iie  polluted  trealli  of  detrurilun,  Def ration  bdeed 
8een>s  often  to  be  the  pricisyvybidi  glory  ba^  ta  pay  for  ifi» 
splendid  superiority.  .  .  ,,  <.  (  It;   •;»»       ' 

T(»e  genius  of  Su\in»rrow  was  adtnira^^,a(^agj^(^  to  t^e 
troops   over  w^ch  he  was  placed.;  )^is  <|g^;^en  apA  bw 
sentiuiieiits  had  not  receiv^  ;ihpt  hi^i  degr^^.o^  f*»Jtuif  ?nd 
polish^  which  wociW  (jave  re^pderfdjit  dUgusUt^tof oq^ 
tfo  artny^  which  was  hardly  j-^i^cd  a  d^red  i^gM^  the.rabk.  of 
t>aTl>ariaqs;^  and  to  xissocis^t^  with  oBicer^  wbQ,;)'^ere;«'vejc;  ^Of 
perfectly  civibzed.    The  najjve  spgacitj,  ^^9:9^?^  •'^J™" 
siasoi^  and  the  accQmniad<itiKig  temper  0d(|>Sa^a^c(^  ntteJ^ 
liim-  (jo  ma^e  we  Best  use  cy^b^  igworanc^jt^^^  supfi^gtjtip^i 
9nd  the 'ferocity  of  his  ^plpiers;  and  by  ni^.a90^f^:^^wiu^ 
ke  aoq^iir^d,  tp  form  tbem  iptdi.quaUti^st;  wcijii9}i/ej^rj^^  tb^ 
^errible  to  ibeir  enemies^  apd  seemed*  tp  <:iif9n'\;;9t9r^ 
banners  undef^  wbicb  they  fougiit..     ^uvfarmw„/^u|g^.^ 
a|>peared  at  first  view  under  the;  C(?n^rpl  of  aipipfi^.^jf^^h/did 

£ot  sfay  ^  metbodi^e  it$  ;<^oi]f:eptionsv  and  tp.a^^vflM^  4^ 
eration  and  forej^igbtj^  m£|^e  ^ar  upon  a  %pitf^  ^ftr^  Vi^jF^fl 

'     "     ■**  "*  ju^arji^(p|^ite, 


systetit  of  his  own,  but  accommodated  witj>j<^ii  ^  ^   ,,    ,.,,  ... 
to  die  ohfCfl[rastaitees  iti   which  be  was  planted,  4^. ta  ^ 
.  troops  which  be  led  into  tbe'^field.  ,    ?,,,,'.  ^\.y.^     ^  ^,\ 

Suwarrov^r;  vi[?is  borti  in  Livowa  in  1735jj^(.^r^ 
noble  family.  Hts  grandfather,  after  the  Swedeshad  c^ded 
Livonia  to  Peter  the  Great,  entered  into  the  service  of  that 
monarch,  f^is  father,  Bazil,  was  employed  in  several  nego- 
ciations  by  the^  Russian  government.  Young  Suwarrow  wjs 
first  destined  to  some  civil  occup^ion ;  but  he  soon  showed 
a  dwded  propensity  for  a  u^ilitary  life.    This  iaclioatioQwai 
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Mengdi^ned  by  lb€  kistorical  ii^rl^  t¥h)oVi  werd  rpcom^ 
Biead«4  to  bis  petu$^t     H«^  3«\Y  opij  laocfeld  of.imit»tion  m 

18  Mid  iQ/bave  t>eO(MiAe  ^t  a^iferj  j^acI'^  pei^d,  tiie  eC^eet  of 
his  enthusiaatic  aditiiration ;  and  the  character  of  SiiMffurro^ 
ulittlie  .foiifid  to  "^ff^P  raanypoiilto.of  res^bkofSela  tU«l  of 

SibifaiffilM^  fQ$e  from  tbft  rairtc  of  a  {>f i^at^  i^  li  fegiui^iit 
el  g«iatd«»;i.4|iid^U!wa6  ooiUH  1749,  at  the;  nge  of  ClHfeteeti, 
Ih^t  he  .tljwcNWO ^  jSiibatoewK  TH«)Vg|b  hi»  |>roHH>Mo»  whs  thfts 
wpMAdAi^}^  lltcf|fr^lick(  40i{^i|Utice.  which  he  acquired  o( 
th^ntfi^l.ti^^  .haiHt»  and  9€»itinft0i)t^  of  the  co^Hmonis^^iery 
lony  |^r4hiilli^  hfaMv^  C(pttlril^fc^ted  t^  devfk>p  {hoae  q^nlitieft 
wtecb!6|abl^<ji'tbw>,  in  n  sHJ^e^Ment  petiod^  to  ^^lire  the 
lo«fiiM|^d)«  ,p<N»lideiiCQ  <^rj>i9  .troe)^  and  for.  ins^irld  die»» 
yMk  #1^,  9iHhviia#»i  of.  ^^di^ne«,  wUch  h^  uis^yisi  ^pe^ 
mAQ^'A^d  td  vy^b  be  ^1^  j^^^uGk  vByM^d  for  Jiit 

^''i5W7.»SiiwiMrrd'«y.liM  hem  gra^dwilH^  ;^dv|iri<3^d  4^  thi 
riiAK;<i^.U^ut€iiiiLttl>*eol€M«d.( .  He  yn4^  then-  den^  i^  fake  a  pari 
llk.ii^ 491  bulled *ti»f  se^eli  3r^»r$  wdif«  In  4ki«  co^t6»t  Pfi»fi*» 
batftlP!  foplflnid  itgakigt  tbf^  ofrt^ha  m09l  powerful  stflltes  if» 
Eui^pe^  each  of  wbieh  aeejtil^  snffieiet^tly.^weiiiibio  6f«^ 
her  4^  Ht^nos^i.  but  th^  tonlifli^i  ^^hi^was  jiaeoded^  «g- 
gltitidi^  ^kfii9  mnilmi  slr^ligtll^ 'i)(i(y  Mlrv<id  to  w^tikiii^/it  bf 
di^ridi^g vtb^ir  kn^reift.  Vf^,ai|ii[ibila4«<»n  0f  the  Mai»^'<4 
Braiwtodi>iirfh|i  diongh  €OlMii^i9[>to  .die  t^  initoi^esfe  ||fli|W o£ 
fiuifbngpd  pf  FmAce,  torjeatsh  fO(  vnhdc^  ^io'.^H6'«>WiiiHfr 
^0^00  tte  WM^Uf^fl  of  ^^^sQQtned  W  bi^e  b^Q  )de(e^k 
IIMn4il^4tfidli|  )li0^myfiWfH^mg,  bat  it  iwas  j^j^ve^ei  hf  iim 
l^ninit^:  oM^itMMa^  ^ndv^ili  n^nir^  9!$edi6>  attimei^  todoKglH 
M^^PP^M^^' the  coQiibiliQd  ci^tii^g^  mid  abi^i^  of  ^h«^ 
MCiopM;  A^mi^  hud  »  Iii0re  ^direct  iiiHi^rest  tii«  eMiet 
i^m««^^i£Uissii^in  di^  ^^tindtipa  of  Jtb^  cotoit  of  B«i4iii« 
ig  Vmtmey  4trb0  i^emtedr  tbe  name  e€  Gg?e^^  hj^  iMHtiag  riM» 
|rot0ilMlt1|oMV«^sfof  €k»rinMi^  iiod^  his  battHccft,  seeili^  mtf« 

JfeMtrOft  ,defei»(»f^  the  ItNig-^hlHiebed  m^h  pi  iW  ambkiottf 
due^vtf  ltejr.mii^y  |i>  oiiHiex  tfao^differeHt  s^iaieis  of  G^#in^ 
"  lo  h«fv|ieradilili!|y  jQb9n^mibn&  "-      > 

Wi  'ill^  abl  dbteill  thaoottduet  of  SiVB^Fr^vF  m  (!ltfo  ^v^ 
yaam  Mraq,  in  which  fortiHMeljj  perha^  4m  the  JBrnaten 
UMliaM^ he  hadoiH^ii siibordfii»td«c<94p|ftnimri.  T'ho  RiMsiili: 
iHW^Yi^u^linderlbeordir^of  Fi^l-IVl(^  Vhit 

ailnf)»  miiieb  «Aer\¥a;rd»  'bde»iiie  liodei'  tha^aM^pioeii^^  im$- 
«MiMro\iV.^  nipid'ftHd  etteiijf^c  in  its  movfsrnei^tqf^.  Wat'  at 
.  lUt^^w^d  w^ ttwdy ioofi  ptiQQ,  ^d sUig|p8]|^ i^ils^pteiiiiouB^ 
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6 IS'  The  Life  of  Suwarrow, 

Bat  in  these  campaigns^  Suwarrow  enjoyed  a  school  for  in- 
^ruction  in  observing  the  C6ndii€t  of  FredeVic>  and  in  eon. 
templating  the  great  results  of  bis  vigour  and  bis  promptitude 
/  These  lessons  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
Suwarrow. 

The  battle  of  Kunersdoif  in  17^»  was  die  first  in  wbicb 
Suwarrow  was  present ;  when  the  skilful  oMmeuvres  and  en- 
lightened b^robro  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  his  ^oops, 
were  defeated  fa^  the  torpid  fearlessness  add  insensate  courage 
of  soldiers,  who  were  but  very  imperfectly  instroiefed  inwmit 
is  called  the  art  of  war.  If  Marshal  Soltikoff  bad  followed  up 
*  the  brilliant  victory,  which  he  obtained  on  this  occasion^' ni^tli 
the  vigorous  alacrity  which  Suwarrow  displayed  in  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Ottomans  and  the  French,  the  Phissian 
monai'ch  would  probably  have  been  lost  wi^out  resource. 
In  1760  Suwarrow  was  present  at  the  spoKation  of 'Berlin^ 
when  the  Prussian  -monarch,  who  was  obliged  to  con<5entrate 
his  troops,  and  bad  not  sufficient  force  to  make  head  «t  once 
against  all  his  enemies,  was  compelled  to  rimndon  hisci^tal 
to  an  irruption  of  barbari^ps,  who- destroyed  with  indiscriDsi-^ 
nate  ravage  the  establishments^  which  his  taste  and  his  geniinr; 
seconded  by  a  wise  economy,  bad  erected  for  the  benefit  of  his 
states  and  the  embellishment  of  his  residence.  *     -  ^ 

After  tbe  destruction  of  Peter  III.  in  1762>  Suwurrow 
received  the  commission  of  colond;  and  was  a!pjN>inled  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Asti^chan,  which  was  then 

Snartered  at  Petersburg.  Cidiarine  was  scai^isly  seated  on 
le  throne^  when  she  began  to  intermeddle  in  the  afilorsof 
Poland ;  and  she  had  not  long^to  s^k  for  pretexts  iti  the  dis- 
tractions of  that  unfortunate  country.  On  the  death  *c¥ 
Frederic  Augustus  III.  in  ITOS/sbcf* procured- the  election  of 
her  favourite  and  lover  to  the  crown,  in  opp6s}tion  to  the 

,  wishes  of  the  inajority  of  the  nation.  .  In  Ponii^owdci,  Ca- 
^%  tharine  undoubtedly  expected  to  find  a  ready  4nstrlmient  for 
the  execution  of  her  ulterior  designs  on  the  'independence  of  . 
the  Poles.  A  Russian  army  was  jiiarched  into  Poland.  A 
confederation  of  Polish  nobles  and  gentlemen  was  hastily 
formed  to  deliver  their  country  fmm  the^foreign  yoke  with 
which  it  was  threatened.    At  this  epoch  Suwarrow^  raised  to 

'  the  rank  of  brigadier,  was  sent  into  Poland,  ^hcre  he  served 
under  the  Count  Wey^narn.  In  177 1>  he  had  to  opjiose 
Dnnnniriez,  whom  the  French  government  had  sent  into 
<  Poland  with  some  other  officers  to  assist  in  orgtoizing  and 
disci|>lining  the  forces  of  the  confederates.  Suwarrow  by  the 
astonishing  rapidity  of  his  movements  overcame 'diose  forces 
hi  detail;  he  seemed  to  pass  with  the  velocity  and  the  forct 
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of  lightning  through  the  different  provhices  where  the  Polish 
patriots  were  assembled.  -After  he  had  once  defeated  hig 
enemy,  he  never  gave  him  time  to  recover  from  the  blow  5 
but  pursued. him  till  he  Was  rendered  incapable  of  farther 
hostility  or  resistance. 

The  vigilance  and  energy  of  Dumourier  were  surpassed  by 
those  of  Suwarrow.  The  French  general,  after  sustaining 
successive  defeats^  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remnant  of 
the  forces  which  he  could  collect  under  the  cannon  of  the 
fortress  of  Landscron,  iii  the  palatinate,  and  placed  on  ^ 
isrummit  'of  the  Oarpathian  mountains,  which  commands  the 
plain.  Suwarrow  resolved  to  attack  him  in  this  formidable 
position.  TTiis  was  one  of  tho^e  military  efforts  in  which, 
success  seems  ensured  by  the  mere  intrepidity  of  the  Httempt^ 
Dumourier  was  driven  from  his  entrenchments,  and  forced  to 
ily  with  a  small  l^ody  of  French  cavalry.  In  tlie  space  of 
seventeen  days  after  the  battle  of  Landscron,  Suwarrow  tra- 
versed a  space  of  one  hundred  leagues,  in  a  country  inters^ected 
with  forests  and  noorasses,  and  never  remained  forty-eight 
hours  without  fighting.  In  1772,  the  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates were  entirely  subdued^  and  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  themselves  and  for  Europe,  but  seduced  by  a 
narrow  and  selfish  policy,  consented  to  cooperate  with  Russia 
in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  They  thus  exhibited  to  the 
world  an  example  of  outraging  the  rights  of  nations,  which 
revolutionary  France  has  since  followed  to  such  a  tremendous 
extent,  and  the  consequeilces  of  whith  have  reacted  with 
such  9  dreadful  retribution#on  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  of 
Berlin. 

•  Suwarrow  returned  to  Petersburg  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  re- 
putation which  he  had  acquired,  and  to  receive  the  honours 
•which  his  military  services  had  merited,  and  which  Catharine 
knew  so  well  and  so  appropriately  to  bestow.  In  I77S 
Suwarrow  departed  from  Petersburg  to  take  part  in  the  war 
kgainst  the  Turks.  He  had  the  command  of  a  considerable 
detachment;  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
attack  and  capture  of  the  important  post  of  Tourtourskat, 
which  the  Turks  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  he  burned  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy,  and  the  magaaine^ 
which  they  had  collected  in  the  town.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Russians,  the  Turks  again  occupied  this  post  with 
fresh  troops  and  strengthened  the  fortifications.  Suwarrow 
•resolved  again  to  drive  the  enemy  from  this  position.  He 
'crossed  the  Danube;  the  Turks  defended  their  entrenchments 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy ;  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground, 
^nd  the  coni^ict  was  most  ^anguinanF.    The  Russians  w^e^at 
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kst  ?ktoriott$>  and  the  whole  Turkish  camp  fell  into  ikehr 
liands.  In  th«  foUowkig  year,  1774,  Suwarrow  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Iteutenant- general,  ,  Peace  was  re-ealablisbed 
Ipetween  the  Rttsdians.and  Torka !«  th^  aavne  jear^ 

The  rebellion  of  the  famous  Cosack  Pugitchef  nextaf- 
fiaNe^  Suwarrow  an  opportunity  of  eKerting  bis  military  tu- 
lenft* '  This  febellioii.  had«  at  one  period*  a^stfmed  a  most 
formidable  appearance.  Piigatchef  bad  advanced  into  the 
hisart  ef >  Russia,'  and  threatened  Moscow.  Numerous  and 
bloody  GonAictt  were  ^oecessary  to  reduce  tbe  mess  of  iow^ 
gents.  The  unfortunate  chief,  vvbo  had  b^eq  compelled  to^ 
swim  Qvet  the  Volga,  was  betrayed  in  hia<  adversity  by  three- 
of  bi«  nioet  confidential  friends,  and  deli^^red  up  to  the  Rusk 
sians.     Pugatclief  was  e%^^t^A  at  Moscow. 

In  1775  Suwarrow,  tbeo  at  ibe  age  of  forty^fiife^  marriecl 
Barba^lvanovnaf  the  daughter  of  prince   {viwi-Prosarouski. 
This  event,  in  point  of  happiness,^  is  said  not  to  have  answeredk 
bis  expectation. 

:  Cadiaritie'  bad  forced  tlie  grand  seignior  to  acknowledge 
the  tndependax:e  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  This^ii^^ 
f»endenee  she  soon  afitef wards  resolved  to  &!onvert  intp  s«d> 
Jection  fo  her  ewM  sovereign  wUl.  Potemkin,  \vlio  acts  aich 
•  coospiciieiis  part  in  the  reign  of  Catharine,  is^ud  to  havg- 
.reganfed  the  Oimea  as  the  k^y  to  the  Ottoanai  empire ;  apd 
lie  thought  tliat  the  cro^  of  Cons|;aniinople  was  reserved  for 
jiim,  who  held  in  his  hand»the  sceptre  of  Tauris*  Pptemkia 
mm  at^nee^  as  ttie  author  well  reimarks,  an  ordinary  aod  an 
extraord«aary,tnnn;  both  great  a^d  little^.strenijK^Ms  and  indo- 
lent, enterpri3ing  and  supine,  firm  and  conaistent  in  spme  of 
im  projects,  irnesokte  and  capricit^us  in  qAx&^  'wA  nevet 
mice  iior  scrupulous  tn  fehe  <;bQiice  of  meanvs. 

The  TarUrs  in  ibe  Crimea  <were  divided  into  three  factjon^ 
jone  of  whiidb  desired  the  protection  of  ^usaia^  the  either 
that  «lf  iihe  Porte^  and  the  third  ^bsohi^  mdej^deiipe  •oo- 
«eitber.  The  reigmi^  khan,  Pevlet  Guerai,  wm  ^  j^f^^J^oiis* 
Mahometan.  Potemkin  conducted  his  intriguf^  ^o  a^  IP 
atiengthen  &e  llus^ian  faction,  and  <pM;eakeii  the  (Other  t.w#. 
Q»  seme  frivolous  pretext,  he  vocdered  a  body  cyf  Qms^ai^ 
.troops  to  march  into  the -Crimea.  Devlet  Guerai  was  ji^^ 
jsitdated  into  fligbt .  A  khafi^  di>ore  obsequious  'to  j^  mM  .of 
the  Russian  eovereign  was  eubstituted  in  his  place.  He  ve^ 
couiteoosly  vequeslfi  the  protection  of  a  {{|^ap  army  \  ^m 
Suwarvow  was  immiediateiy  ordered  to  PQqupy  the  vi^im^fu 
:^'he  khan,  who  was  but  U«s  ;«hadow  of  ^  saveteigDjt^wsiaiia'* 
Jduced  by  a  bribe  to  resign  ^is  crown  to  Catharme,  who  th^sL 
very  4[i«ietly^  but  we  cammt;  «ay  vei^  Justly^  ajcqmired  &h^  ,i^ 
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mlnatton  of  the  Crimea^  one  6f  the  objects  of  ber  inordiDate 
ainbition. 

'  Suwarrow  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  o£ 
the  Kuban,  where  the  inhabitants  did  not  seem  patiently  to 
endure  the  Russian  yoke.  On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
given  a  grand  gala  to  the  hordes  of  Nogay  Tartars.  Three 
thousand  of  these  people  were  present  at  the  first  feast,  and 
six  thousand  at,  the  second.  For  the  last  entertainment  Su- 
Warrow  provided  a  hecatomb  of  oxen,  eight  hundred  sbeep, 
and  thirty  thousand  pints  of  brandy.  While  the  hes^ds  of  tbe 
Tartars  were  heated  with  this  fiery  beverage,  they .  set  no 
bounds  to  their  devotion  to  the  Russian  sovereign,  whose 
health  they  drank  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  grateful  loyalty. 
But  the  fumes  of  the  intoxicating^  potion  had  no  sooner  eva* 
porated  than  they  repented^  of  their  oaths.  The  transient 
complacency  of  servitude  was  succeeded  by  tfie  spirit  of-  re- 
volt. The  insurgent  khans  retired  with  their  friei^s  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Caucausus.  They  were  pursued  by  Suwar- 
row ;  but  he  hardly  ever  had  more  difficulties  to  vanquish 
than  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  country,  which  at  every  step  presented  innumerable  ob- 
stacles. These  were  at  length  overcome  by  the  patience  of 
the  troops,  encouraged  by  the  exhilarating  example  of  the 
general.  Suwarrow,  according  to  the  practice  which  he  had 
early  adopted,  and  never  relinquished,  was^  always  in  the  midst 
of  his  soldiers,  in  those  periods  of  toil,  of^  privation,  and 
distress,  when  ill  humour  u  most  apt  to  arise,  and  discontent 
to  be  generated.  There  v/as  no  danger  and  no  want  which 
Suwarrow  did  not  share.  His  fund  of  pleasantry,  and  evea 
his  grotesque  buffoonery,  which  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
level  of  Russian  barbarism,  counteracted  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  troops.  But  vAiile  Suwarrow  was  jovial  and  familiar 
with-his  soldiers,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  propense  to 
gaiety,  he  was  more  austere  and  reserved  with  his  ofdcets, 
because  they  were  inclined  tp  insubordination. 

In  1786  Suwarrow  obtained  the  rank  of  general.  In  1787 
the  empress  made  a  journey  to  take  possession  of  her  new 
conquest,  or  rather  robbery  of  the  Crimea.  Her  whole  jour- 
ney combined  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  and  the  luxury  of  a 
f(^stival.  Suwarrow  was  stationed  at  Krementschouk,  with  a  . 
division  of  the  army,  where,  he  was  to  amuse  her  during  her 
stay,  withu  the  maneuvres  of  his  troops.  Catharine  was  highly 
pleased  >yith  her  entertainment  at  Kr«mentschouk«r  She 
made  numerous  promotions,  and  distributed  her  favours,  her 
crpsses,  her  ribbands,  and  her  diamonds,  with  a  liberal  hand» 
W^hile  others  were  urging  their  claims^  or  manifesting  (heir 
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avidity  for  honours  or  emoluDients^  Suwarrow  stooJ  aloofl- 
lle  was  either  satisfied  with  the  favours  which  he  liad  rcceiveJ^ 
or  he  disdained  sohcitalion. 

•  And  you,  jfeneral/  «aid  the  empress  \o  him  with  a  smile  of" 
condescensiott,  is  there   nothing  in  which  1  can  oblige  you  V 
*  Madame,  »aid  the  rough  and  caustic  warrior,  I  have  only  to 
request  your  majesty  to  pay  for  my  lodging/ 

The  disinterestedness  of  Suwarrow  was  strikingly  contrastecf 
with  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers. 

In  17B7,  the  Turks,  who  penetrated  the  ulterior  designs  of 
Russia,  and  saw  that  both  Catharine  and  Pdtemkrn  were  ar- 
dently desiring,  and  setrretly  contriving  the  conqtiest  of  Con- 
stantinople, again  declared  war  against  their  inveterate  foe. 
JSoth  the  -Turks  and  the  Russians  made  the  most  vigoror» 
preparations,  which  the  ardour  of  conqiiest  could  excite  oir 
the  one  side,  or  the  dread  of  snlyugation  could  prompt  on 
the  other.  Potemkin  was  generalissimo  of  the  Russian- 
forces,  and  he  had  under  his  orders  the  generals  Repmn,  Paul 
Potemkin,  Suwarrow,  Galitzin,  Kutusow,  Kamipski,  and 
others.  The  Russians  were  at  the  same  time  assisted*  by  st 
large  army  of  Austrians,  under  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg, 
The  emperor  Joseph  If.  of  busy . menjory,  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  Catharine  on  her  journey  to  the  Crimea  ;  and  tliese- 
two  autocrats  agreed  to  a  coalition,  which,  like  many  similar 
coalitions,  was  happily  frustrated,  for  the  conquest  and  the 
partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe. 

Suwarrow  greally  distinguished  himself,  by  his  usual  ad- 
dress, activity,  and  zeaJ,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  Iw 
the  campaign  of  1789,  the  Turks  directed  their  principal 
efforts  against  the  Atistrians,  The  prince  of  Cobourg^  who 
had  made  several  large  detachments  from  his  army,  was  en- 
camped about  twelve  miles  from  Fokshani,  with  an  army  of 
only  eighteen  thousand  men,  when  he  was  menaced  with  an 
attack  by  fifty  thousand  Turks,  one  half  of  whom  were  ca- 
valry, and  who  hoped  to  surround  and  annihilate  him  before 
he  could  receive  any  reinforcements.  In  this  pressing  exi- 
gency, Cobourg  wrote  to  Suwarrow.  Suwarrow  instantly 
began  his  march  with  seven  thottsand  chosen  troops,  and  a  few 
light  pieces  of  artillery,  but  without  any  baggage.  He  tra- 
versed the  most  difficult  mountains  and  forests,  that  he  might 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  most  direct  route;  and 
vi'ithout  stopping  at  night,  he  performed  an  incredible  march- 
of  twenty- four  leagues  in  thirty-four  hours.  H6  arrived  i» 
time  to  succour  Cobourg,  and  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the' 
Turks*    The  camp  of  the  Ottomans  was  carried  at  the  point- 
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^  -of  tlie  bayotret ;  adreadfiilcarnage  ensued,  and  their  taggage 
4ind  magazines  became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  emperor 
on  this  occasion  wrote  a  iiandsame  letter  of  thanks  to  Suwar- 
row.  It  vias  not  the  reinforcement  which  Snwarrow  brought 
«o  much  as  his  resohite  and  energetic  presence,  which  baved 
the  Austrians  and  crushed  the  Turks. 

The  battle  of  Fokshani  was  fought  on  the  2 1  st  of  July* 
1789.  On  the  l6lh  of  September  following,  the  Prince  of 
CoboUrg>  against  whom  the  grand  vizieF  was  marching  with 
«n  army  of  100,000  men,  again  wrote  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  Suwarrow.  Tlie  answer  of  Suwarrow  was  suited  tb 
l)is  character,  *  I  am  coming.'  His  march  was  as  rapid  as 
usual.  Mis  presence  inspired  the  Austrians  with  as  miicji 
courage  as  liis  own  troops.  The  sa«ae  effect  was  otserved  ia 
Italy,  The  Austrian  fioldier  does  not  want  fervor,  but  tlie 
inferior  officers  liave  neither  patriotism  nor  zeal,  an^  the  su- 
perior are  too  much  shackled  by  the  busy  influence  of  tUe 
cabinet.  The  army  of  the  grand  vizier  was  defeated  at  Rim- 
^lik  with  an  immense  loss  of  men,  baggage,  and  artillery.  Qa 
this  occasion  the  disproportion  of  force  was  very  great.  The 
Turkish  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  tl>ousi^Qd 

.'  tnen,  w  hile  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  united  did  not 
-exceed  thirty  thousand.     This  signal  victory  was  appretiated 

.  hy  the  empicss  as  it  deserved;  and  Suwarrow,  by  whose  mi- 
litary genius  it  was  obtained,  was  authorized  to  assume  the 
.surname  of  Rymniksi ;  and  the  empress  made  the  ^  conqueror 
-of  the  grand  vizier/  a  present  of  a  magnificent  sword,  abd  of 
a  wreath  of  laurel  sparkling  with  diamonds.  He  received 
the  'title  of  count  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  was  invested 
M  ith  tlie  military  order  of  St.  Gfeorge,  which  was  far  frohi 
teing  indiscriminately  .bestowed,  and  was  not  conferred  even 

.  on  the  favourrte  Potemkin  till  after  the  capture  of  Oc?ako\i'. 
In  1790  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  caused  a  change  in  the 
politics  of  the  Austrian  cabihet.  Peace  was  made  ^ith  the 
Turks,  and  tlie  Russians  w  ere  left  alone  to  prosecute  the  war. 
The  capture  of  Ismael,  which  happened  this  year,  is  one  of 
4he  memorable  explails  in  the  life  of  Suwarrow.  Potcmkin 
bad  laid  siege  to  Ismael  for  seven  months,  without  niaking* 
any  impression  on  this  important  fortress.  The  garrison  was 
numerous  and  well  provided  with  every  necessary.  The 
Turks,  who  regarded  the  place  as  a  main  bulwark  of  their 
empire,  were  instigated  to  defend  it  by  every  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  of  rcligifon,  of  honour,  and  of  interest.  The 
autumn  had  already  passed ;  the  Russians  had  hithei  to  beeu 
frustrated  in  every  attempt,  by  the  constancy  of  the  Turkish 
garrison^  and  were  preparing  to  retire  into  winter  nuarters, 
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-when  Suwarrow  received  orders  from  Polemlcin,  who  wa* 
revelling  like  an  eastern  satrap  at  Bender,  to  repair  with  h'H 
division  to  Ismael|  and  to  accomplish  the  capture,  whatever 
it  might  cost.. 

The  advanced  season  of  ^he  year  did  not  permit  Snwarrow 
to  commence  a  formal  siege ;  and  after  he  had  ui^ited  his 
troops,  he  made  every  possible  disposition  for  an  immediate 
assault.  He  familiarised  his  soldiers  with  the  idea  of  scaling 
tlie  walls,  though  they  were  entire  and  seemed  inaccessible, 
while  thej  were;  at  the  same  time,  garrisoned  by  an  army  as 
numerous  as  that  of  the  besiegers.  By  his  familiar  inter- 
course, his  coarse  pleasantry,  and  his  pointed  remarks,  Su- 
^arrow  had  put  his  men  in  such  good  humour,  had  so  cosl- 
pletely  acquired  their  affections  and  their  confidence,  and  ex- 
alted their  courage  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  nothing 
seemed  too  hazardous  for  thetn  to  attempt,  nor  to6  difficult 
to  accomplish. 

When  Sttwarrow  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  fOr 
effiscting  his  purpose,  he  summoned  the  governor  on  the  ninth 
of  December,  1790,  and  on  ihe  following  day  to  surretider 
the  place.  To  the  second  summons  the  governor  replied, 
that  the  waters  of  the  Danube  should  cease  to  flow,  and  the 
4sky  should  tumble  to  tne  earth,  before  he  siirreridered  Ismael 
to  the  Russians.  Suwarrow  immediately  replied  Uiat  if  the 
pacha  did  not  hang  out  the  white  flag  oh  that  very  day,  he 
gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  the  place  should  foe  tak6n 
by  assault,  and  the  garrison  piit  to  the  sword.  This  menace 
the  pacha  did  not  deign  to  answer ;  but  he  forgot  that  it  was 
the  menace  of  Suwarrow, 

At  five  the  next  morning  the  JRussian  army  advanced  in  six 
columns  to  the  attack.  The  Turks  made  no  resistance  till 
they  came  within  sixty  toises  of  the  place,  when  they  cojft- 
ipenced  a  terrible  discharge  p{  case  shot,  which  <fid  much 
execution.  This  did  not  relax  tlie  march  of  the  Russiaiis. 
They  reached  the  brink  of  the  fosse  which  was  filled  with 
water*  They  made  a  passage  with  their  fascines,  and  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  Turks, 
whose  artillery  was  now  of  no  avail. 

The  Russians  got  ready  their  scalmg  ladders,  assisted  each 
other  with  emulous  activity,  fixed  their  bayonets  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stones,  and  mounted  the  wall  with  an  audacity 
which  struck  terror  into  their  opponents,  and  for  a  time 
almost  paralised  their  resistance.  By  eight  in  the  morning 
all  the  six  columns,  which  bad  experienced  different. obstacles, 
^ad  established  themselves  on  the  rampart.  A  tremeiidout 
fipecies  of  conflict  now  began,  of  which  we  seldond  find  any 
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ia^wnce^tte^kt  Ae  waravyf  the  TiiduB,  or  ntfaer  of  ths' 
Tarks  a«id  Ri]Miiiii8>  wfaoie  iiatosed  k  sp.  violent  add  ivmt^h 
IHte.  til  the  interior  of  the  vpalU  of  Ismael  tlie  Btissians 
^experienced  llie  most  vigorofiis  resistance.  The  Turk!  con* 
te«ted  ^fvefy  inch  of  groomd.  Tb^  fought  wkh  desperatioti 
in  the  streets  and  in  tlie  bouses.  Even  the  wonien  armedt 
themselves  \irid]  poniardsj  and  imtigkd  in  the  furitias  fray* 
iThe  RussiMs  Ifad  to  force  iheir  way  into  liie  centre  itf  ibt 
town  over  he^dps  of  carcasses^  aiid  through  streamb  of  bloods 
When  tiiey  reached  tihe  priocipal  8<(aare^  liiey  found  a  body  of 
Tartal^  from  t4>e  Oimea,  «pd  headed  by  a  brother 'Of  dbeir 
hist  kfean.  l%^ese  kept  tiieir  ground  till  they  were  cut  ^oeum 
to  a  man.  By  two  i«4he  afternoon  the  Russians  w^«  gmd- 
piett  laatfBttTB  «f  tive  place.  Ilie  Tarkisb  governor  mm  kiUed, 
and  aloaost  ail  the  cheers  nud  three  fourths  of  the  garrison 
li^  undergonie  thfe  «ame  fat6.  Suwarrow^  aecoMing  to. lis 
^dtnise  to  Mhe  troops  m4]0  4iad  ^g^d  sn  this  detpeiiate«a4> 
terprtze,  ttbandoned  Ismael  to  ibe^fmageoF  the  soMiery  ifar 
thrive  h^itrs.  .This  gave  ¥tset0  4iew  seeuetof  carwrgeoirf 
^atrobity,  ov^^wbidi  bttmafnity  iinist  wish  to  dftm  ihe*weA. 
'  Attibr  ^e  (^Nf^ure  of  4Ms  important  fbvtresa,  Suwairoor 
^Kiottticed  ^&P  n<ew8  to  ibe  empress  iu  the8e>  feft  'words/: 
^The  ^oud  Istuaei  is  k  y06*r  ^etc'attfid  tofVi^nddninu 
^nramiereqiiiilly  laconic^  ^  l%e  fiussian  iflag  is  %ing  on  the 
^^allsof^l^afeU^  The  >s)9ioil  of  difiemQt4le9criptioU8'whi«th 
'was  found  at  Ismael,  is  said-'to  ^ave-amevnted  t^  sixteen 
^uHKoBsef  rnUesu  Of'lhis4[ifinenae  beoty^  SowanxiWy  with 
ills  usual  disinterestedness^  r^si^rved  nothing  <for  Himself. 

Pcitemkin  dietf^  in  179 1 ;  *  aiAi  i«i  the  mondi'  of  JDece^dbel-  of 
the~4mme  year^ 'Russia  ^OucliMled^^detifHftiiteftreSity  of  f>eai» 
Mf^ithihe  ^ofte/.by  which  4becfb(«iiiied  the  perpetual  loesstoti 
*of  die  Stiban,  the'Criil^y  Oetakow,  utid'  thecoaBtcy>3$  iiar 
*to  <he 'Dniester.  »      ' 

^     ]b  1794,  we  firtd  SuWai«r6W  eftuptoyed  to  dctinguish  the 

Reviving  bopcfs  of  PblfSili  'libei*»f  and  irtdependeace;    After 

'^several  def^ats^  iii  ooe  'of  wiiicW4Cosciutko  bad  :becu  tdtea 

^isone^^  tli6  P<^lish  t\»^(^  i^ti^d  with^ the  remmant  of  their 

'fbrceff  to  'Ae  capital.  '  Thirty  thousand  ^Pole^  were  icoUeeted 

*^l  Prague,  a'iRiburb  M  Warsaw,  on*  the  fi|^' bank (of  the 

Vistula.    l*h^  secured  tlietos^ves'by  a  itripie  entreudmieiit^ 

'^fami^hed  with  four  hundred  fneccs  of  attUiery  «nd  mortars. 

T%e  strtmrb  W'^IVague  #ai4ts^f^fbrtified,:ao>atit)o«erve:form 

refu^  to  tlib  (Pbks^^ndUo^i^ebdet'^^MiBaultd^^ 

'to  the  Rdsskns.    <)ii  tliisasisauh/ however,  Suwarrow  was 

'»e$olTed,  iboiigh  his '^4i6le  force  consiAte*  of  only^wenty^two 

'  l$»ou3aittl  uidi  I  butfihese  were  d^^en^  n^pKi  mlt^^bwiiMo 
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often  conquered  under  his  auspices.  On  fke  Soith  Qf  October, 
at  five  in  the  mornings  the  Rusi^aQs  comipencedtb^  attack  on 
the  formidable  position  of  the  Poles*  .  After  driving  ttie 
latter  from  their  entrencbmentSy  •  the  Kussians^  peqeti:ated  into* 
the  fortifications  of  Prague  itself,  .and  began  a  terri|)le  carnage 
in  the  streets  and  squares.  .Some  thousiands  were  n^assacred 
ordrowned  in  the  \jstula>  in  the;  ^igbt  of  the  lohnbitants  of 
Warsaw,  who  could  afibrd  them  )qo  r^ef.  Thirteen  thousand 
ci  the(  Poles  are  said  to  havefalJeu  by  the  swords  one  third  of 
nvhom  were  the  flower ^  of  (he.  youth  ,of  Warsaw..  More 
than  two. thousand  were  droM^^ned  in  the  Vistiib;  and  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty, three  were  made  p^ii^oners. 
The  capitsd  submitted  to  t^  conqueror,  and  the  silence  of 
terror  and  of  servitude  soon  prevailed  in  alLjh^.tPolish 
provinces.  '  ..:.<,-  ' 

IThus  in  the  space  of,  about  two  months  a  n^^ion  of  twelve 
millions  of  men,  fighting  for' dieir  liberties  and  (^}ieir  inde^ 
pendence,  provided  widi  arms,*  and  exalted  with  qnthnsiasm> 
.%vere  vanquished .  by  twenty,  thousand  troops,,  lyvho  were 
inspired  iby  no^  oth^r  sentioEient  than  that  of  entire  devo^ 
tioQ  to  an  individual.-  This  is  a  o^dfipcholy  con^d^ratiou  for 
.those  wboi  contemplate  the  histqfy  pf  man,  an4  sigh  to  pro*- 
mote  the  prbgress  of  civil  Ubertj^  imd  soc^  improvement.  It 
e^ems' tomcM:k  the  calculations, of  philosof^y;  and  to  prove 
ttbat  national  freedom  and  .4Q()ejp|endence  are.  a»ore  at  the 
n^rcy  of  >  accident  than  is.iCOjriponly  supp^ed>  andfannot 
:be  acquired  where  the  altieng^p^js^&Ot  wisely  tMQ^  and  begun 
under  favourable  circumstaiHp<^i 

On  the  ddatbof /Catharini^i  i».  ji79^>  Si^\va|rrp^  foun^  l^- 
$elf  no  .longer  in  iavout  at^cpurt,;    Sc^ne  of  the  new  regula- 
tions of:  Paul  the  First, resp^tit^. the  military  guard  provoked 
his  sarcasms  and  ^xcit^d  hi^  coiHe^aiH^*    TJie  old  general  wsts 
deprived  of  his  command.    He  quitted  the  army  and  f  etii^d 
into  privacy  at,  Moscow»>    Wk^i  Paul    was  about  to  be 
crowned  a|  Moscow.,  Sww^iu?qw  was  oi;dere4  to.  remoy^  .tfl\  ^ 
'distance  from,  that  capitrff  .The  brave  veteran  asked  4.He 
messenger  what  tiOieiwasi^D^w.ed  Ijimin  which  to  ma(^  bis 
prepaiationst.  ^  Four  houri,'  was  the  reply./  Qhl  tl^e  eo^pefor. 
IS  too  indulgent,  said  the  ii)^sha);  ai^  hour  is,^u£[icient  fpr 
.^uwarrow,    A  carri^e  wps-  .waiting  »t  the  door^j  but  tbe 
.  hardy  warripr  said  that  he  did  nqt  wat^t  such.a  piepe  of  luxury 
.  to  carry  him  into  exHe*     tie  ordered  a  kibitka*  of  the  common 
tind;  .and .in  this  cpmtnQn  .vetiipUs  he  made  ^  journey  of  two 
i|uindred  leagues,  attended  by   a  guatxt     \Vhen  »:)a\varrow 
reached  his  place  of  exile^  he  found  jiiipself  placed  under  a 
<  rigorous  safrpei74^ce^*  aMdiio  pni^  vva%|>erjaiitted  to  ^pprosugl^ 
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tar  to  write  to  him,  Suwarrow  had  now  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  sixty-eight ;  but  his  frame  was  robust  and  hb  spirit 
invincible, 

Suwarrow  was  afterwards  called  from  this  state  of  inaction^ 
to  exert  bis  military  genius  in  opposing  the  French  and  stem- 
n>ifig  tlte  revolutionary  torrent.  Italy  was  tlie  theatre  on  which 
he  was  to  display  his  fortitude  and  his  skill  against  the  repubr 
licans.  On  the  1 4th  of  April,  1799,  he  arrived  at  Verona, 
which  was  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  A ustrians  under  General  Kray  had  been  successful  in 
several  previous  encounters  with  the  French,  who  had  retired 
behind  the  Adda,  where  Moreau  had  lately  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  the  place  of  Scherer,  whose  coixluct  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiers.     As  soon  as  the  first  Russian 
column  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  strong  had  joined  the 
.Austrian  army,  Suwarrow,  conformably  to  his  characteristic 
principle  of  rapid  movement,  determined  to  march   imme- 
diately against  the  French,  without  leaving  them  time  to  re- 
fCQver  from*  the  dismay,  which  their  first  reverses  had  occa- 
sioned or  to  receiive   reinforcements.    The  Austro-Russian 
troops,    full  of  confidence  in  their  great  leader,   felt  that 
energeUc  impulsion,  which,  when  it  pervades  ?m  army,  won- 
derfully augments  their  physical  strength,  ^nd  affords  the  mte 
pres^e  of  victory.    The  Austrii^ns  divested,  as  if  by  a  charip, 
of  their  natural  phlegm,  had  become  lively  and  enterprising; 
and   the  Russians  were  inflamed  by  an  enthusiastic  ardour, 
which  superstition  alone  seemed  capable  of  infusing  into  un- 
icivilized  igiK)rance,  but  which  had  been  inspired  by  a  Jotig ' 
course  of  victories  under  the  commanding  genius  of  Suwarrow. 
.This  great  general  found  himself  at  the  head  of  eighty- thousand 
.men,  who  perhaps  were  iaever  exce^ed  in  bravery,  and  con- 
fidence in  their  chief.  s 

On  the  2a th  of  April,  Suwarrow  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  The  French  had  destroyed 
.  the  bridges  and  had  planted  artillery  on  the  steep  banks  of  tHe 
river.  On  the  evening  of  the  2(nh  of  April,  aU  the  troops 
of  Suwarrow  had  arrived ;  and  he  resolved  to  attack  the  French 
on  the  following  day.  This  attack,  thotigh  prosecuted  under 
great  disadvantages,  from  the  obstacles  which  were  presented  ' 
by  the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Adda,  was  completely  successful. 
The  Cossa|:ks,  whom  Suwarrow  had  taught  to  perform  pro- 
digies, charged  the  French  co^valry  several  times  with  great 
success.  The  French  \Yere  compelled  to  evacuate  Lombardy 
with  precipitation.  Suwarrow  became  master  of  all  the  posts 
.on  the  Po;  and  interrupted  the  communication  between  the 
.  drmie^  in  the  south  and  in  the  i^ortb  of  Ital^;^ '  He  euter^ 
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Milan  <m  rtie  £^th^  where,  on  meeting  tl>e  ardibishop,  hs 
alighted  from  hin  horse  and  requested  his  befmdiction. 
llie  old  general,  from  former  habit  and  from  present  policy, 
testified  a  great  respect  for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In 
this  instance,  his  conduct  vi'as-  usefully  contrasted  with  tb^ 
totarked  contempt  of  the  French  for  die  rttes^  as  well  as  the 
-ministers  of  religion. 

Theiwiccess  of  Sa^'arrow,  though  opposed  by  the  genius 
of  Morean,  was  of  the  most  brilliant  kind.   'On  the  2(ithof 
May,  he  entered  Turin,  made  himself  mastiBr  of  the  whole  of 
Piedmont^  and  menaced   France   on  the  side  of  Savoy  and 
Danphiny.      Moreau^    V^hose  army    was  reduced  to  twentjr 
thousand  men,  had  retired  into  the  territory  of  Gfenoa.     Mac*- 
ttonald,  'whose  forces  amounted  to  thirty-liire  tbdusand  men, 
was  hastening  from  the  south  of  Italy^  and  had  already  arrived 
in  the  plain  between  Parma  and  Placentta,  where  he  threat- 
ened General  Ott,  who  had  been  previously  ddtadied  to  oc- 
cupy the  defiles  of  the  Apennines  and  oppose  his  parage* 
Oh  the  J7th  of  June,  SuwarrOw,  whose  rapid  movements  had 
•  frustrate  the  eitpectation  of  Macddnald,  arrived  in  time  tb 
-asfliit  Ott.     On  the  18th,  one  of  tlie  most  terrible  cottfficts 
en^ed' which  is  recorded   in  the  reVoIiitionary   War.     Tlife 
Frertth  were  posted  near  the  Trebia,  on  the- same  field  Whei^ 
'HtmtnEral  had  van<piisbed  the  Romans  two  thousand  years 
liefore.    .The  two  armies  Were  nearly  equal.     The  ground  did 
ftot  afford  opportunities  for  complicated  rfiovertehts  or  subtile 
manetivres.     §uwah*ow  attacked  the   Frehch  ^irmy  in  three 
cotumns;  and  the  charge  was  every  ii^b^re  itHWte   wi<h  ttoe 
teyonet.    The  French  were  driven  oi«^r  the'T^ebia,  and, 
tiotx^'ithstanding  his  usual  activity,  Suwartow  foUYid'his  troops 
•4t>o  mftcb  exhausted  with  fatigue  ta  pursue  %he  efietoy.    'Maife- 
<fenald,  who  hoped  to  be  joined  by  Miifeiatt,  *  became  tfie  as- 
sailant of  the  Russians  on  the  following  day.  fiut  4hb  attempt 
"feiled,and  the  Frefich  general  was  obligiedto  tetredt,  but  n6t 
till -after  be  had  sustained  a  loss  of  ^,000'tnen,  besides  flie 
greater  part  of  hfs  ammttnition,  baggag^,  and  artillery. 

Qn  the  l6th  of  August,  ^uwarrOw  attack^  the  French 
.  arihy  which  had  been  reinforced  and  plac^  ithder  Joubert  at 
Novi.  Suwarrow  himself,  who  Had  witnessed  softtHaxy  bikttles, 
said  of  this,  that  it  was  the  most  obstinate  whicbbc-had  ever 
fought.  The  attack  pf  the  fetissftms  on  the  cfehtre  #f  theenertiy 
was  repelled  with  so  much  energy,  that  Soti^arrow,  doubtful  <>f 
success, 'exclaimed  '  IVkat  ^hait  I  be  beaten  then  ctttheeM 
of  my  tdreei^V  Suwarrdw  thtee-times  in  persob  diretteda 
furious  ijttack  agonist  tfre'cetitre  of  the  e*ife^y;  tmd  he  *tttii 
ttiree  times  rfiprufeedj'  !feitft6^  fourth  onset  v^s-feore  snecefii.- 
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fiil^  aftd  the' victory  \^-as  complete.    The  Frenfch  retreated  wiA 
the  wreck  of  their  army  across  the  mountains  t6  Genoa. 

Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  five  t)iomhs,  Sowarrow  bad 
become  master  of  Italy.  He  had  got  possession,  hot  by 
kitrigue  and  bribery,  not  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of 
the  commanders  and  gariisons,  but  the  force  artd  terror  of  his 
arms,  of  all  the  strong  places  except  Coni  and  Genoa,,  whidk 
alone  remained  in  the  power  of  the  French.  His  first  objecft 
bad  been  to  cotiquer  the  north  of  Ualy,  when  he  k-newthait 
the  south  must  fall.  For  this  purpose,  he  first  directed  all  h» 
efforts  against  I  he  army  of  Moreau;  and  did  not  desist  (Tom  ^ 
his  attacks  till  he  had  placed  it,  according  to  the  French  phrase, 
^  hors  de  combat,'  or  rendered  it,  incapable  of  further  resist- 
ance. He  thcri  flew  to  the  attack  of  Macdonald,  whose 
army  he  almost  totally  annihilated.  • 

After  all  these  successes,  which  werie  fio  rapid  as  to  sUrpafe 
the  common  calculations  of  possibility,  Suwarrow  himself, 
by  whose  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  they  w'ere  acquired, 
M'as  doomed  to  be  the  victmi  of  the  artful  intrigue  and  tlw 
miserable  and  short  sighted  policy  of  the  Austrian  court^p 
T1ie  object  of  Suwarrow  was  to  re-establish  the  Venetida 
republic,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  reciprocal  rapacity 
of  Austria  and  of  France,  and  to  restore  Piedmont  to  tfe 
king  of  Sardinia.  Tlris  was  hiost  consistent  wiih'comthdli 
probity,  and  with  those  views  with  which  Russia  espbtised  the 
cause  of  the  coalition.  But  the  Austrian  cajbih^t,  alw^s 
governed  by  a  principle  of  sordid  selfishness,  hardly  tvortnj 
to  receive  tlfe  denomination  of  ambition,  secretly  determini^d 
to  retain  the  conquests  which  SuWarroW  had  acquired;  hnd, 
instead  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  possessbi-s,  fo  be- 
come what  France  now  is,  the  pai^amount  soverc^n  of  th« 
whole  Italian  peninsula.  In  order  the  more  surely  to  effect 
this  purpose,  which  was  worthily  frustrated  in  the  end,  Su- 
warrow was  to  be  removed  from  the  thfe^atre  of  his  splendid 
victories,  and  to  be  serft  to  take  the  coramahd  in  Switzertind, 
where  itseetns  to  have  been  determined  thM  both' he  and  his 
army  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  pitiful  jealousy  of  Austria. 

The  Russian  army  which  followed  Buwarrow  into  Italy, 
amounted  to  more  than '40,000  effeetive  trobps;  but,  in  B^e 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  Irad  been  so  lavish  of' the  blo6d 
of  his  own  troops,  in  ord^r  to  'spare  that  of  the  Aiistriaris, 
that  when  he  received  orders  to  march  into  Switzerland,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  about  1  £,000  men.  Suwarrow  quitted 
Italy  with  reluctance ;  but  his  regret  was  not  suffered  to  'ab^le 
bis  usuarmilitary  ardour.^'  He  began  his  difficult  and  laboriotis 
maircb.    When  hie  arrived  at  Bellinzone,  where  the  Austrians 
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}iad  protnised  to  have  fifteen  hundred  mules  r^ady  1o  convey 
bis  baggage  and  ammunition^  he .  found  not  a  single  mule 
ready  for  his  use*  He  waited  in  vain  eight  days  for  their 
arrival.  This  was  so  much  precious  time  irreparably  lost^ 
as  in  ttie  interval  Massena  had  attacked  and  overpowered  at 
Zurich  a  body  of  Russians  under  Korjak  of,  and  of  Austriaiis 
under  Hotze,  which  were  to  have  reinforced  his  army.  Su- 
warrow,  after  this  irretrievable  delay,  was  obliged  to  dismount 
his  Cossacks  and  make  use  of  their  horses  for  the  transport  of 
his  baggage  and  of  provisions  for  eight  Hays,  within  which 
time  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under 
Hotze  and  his  native  troops  uqder  Korjakof.  But  when  h^ 
.arrived  in  the  Muttenthal,  which  he  reached  after  an  obsti* 
Jiate.resistance  from  the  French;  on  the  way,  he  for  ^he  first 
time  learned  jthe  entire  defeat  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
arms  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Here  Suwarrow   instantly  saw  and  felt  all   the  hazard  and 

fjerplexily  of  his  situation.     He  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy 

and  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  retreat  seemed  impos- 

^«ible.    The  Muttenthal,  or  valley  of  the  Mutten,  in  which 

he  was  placed,  was  compassed  by  frightful  precipices,  from 

which  he  could  escape  only   by  three  roads  or  paths,  allpf 

which  were  occupied  by  the  Fipench.     The  lion  now  seemed 

caught  in  the  toils;  and  his  destruction  was  thought  certain. 

.  ]|^ut  Suwarrow  preserved  his  equanimity;  and  became  more 

daring  and  terriJblc  as  his  si t^ation  became  more  ^  perilous. 

..  He  advanced  towards  a  column  of  Massena's  army,  which  be 

dispersed  like  dust.    This  success  afforded  a  short  respite; 

but  his  position  was  scarcely  less  critical.     Hardly  any  Uiiug 

,but  a  miracle  could  effect  his  deliverance;  and  this  miracle 

he  seemed  to  accomplish  by  his  intrepidity.     He  determined 

to  attempt  a  way  by  the  path  that  led  to  Glarus.     But  tliis 

.  |>ath  was  guarded  by  French  troops ;  and  it  was  so  narrow  as 

;  hardly  to  allow  two  persons  to  walk  abreast.     On  the  left  was 

a  perpendrcular  rock,  and  on   the  right  the  lake  of  Kloen- 

*  thaler.    This  path  had  besides  been  purposely  obstructed  by 

trunks  of  trees  and  masses  of  rock,  while  it  was  exposed  to 

the  lire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  frpm   the  other  side  of  the 

lake.     Suwarrow   was  obliged  to  sustain  this  fire  in  flank, 

while  he  could  only  attack  in  front..     But  on  this  occasion  the 

Courage  of  the  Russians  was  exalted  to  the  level  of  their 

desperate  situation.     Every  obstacle  yielded  to  their  valour, 

impetuosity, and. perseverance.^   The  path  was  soon  cleared 

of  the  French  troops,  and  the  pursuit  was  so  vigorous>  tijat 

one  of  their  advanced  posts  beat  down  another  in  its  flight. 

^uwarrow  reached  Giarus  iq  safety,     l^xom  this  plpp^  b<^ 
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pursued  his  march  without  interruption  through  Coire  and 
lindau  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  seventy, 
the  Russian  general  had  four  times  crossed  the  chain  of  the 
great  Alps,  and  had  endured  incredible  fatigue.  But  he  pre- 
served his  serenity  and  firmness  in  every  exigency,  and  no  in- 
quietude was  ever  visible  in  his  countenance. 

When  the  Austrians  found  Suwarrow  determined  to  lead 
back  the  remainder  of  his  army,  diey  began  to  see  their  error; 
and,  when  it  was  too  late,  .endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish his  design.  But  ^  I  have  been  deceived  once,'  said 
Suwarfow,  '  and  at  my  age,  and  with  my  experience,  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  expose  myself  to  be  made  a  dupe  a  second 
time.* 

When  Snwarrow  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  aft^r  all  his 
great  and  glorious  services,  he  experienced  a  cold  and  ungra- 
cious reception  from  the  emperor.  The  old  general,  who 
had  experienced  so  many  mojtiiications  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  whose  victories  were  almost  rendered  the  object 
of  his  regret,  could  not  well  brook  this  fre^*^.)  stroke.of  adverse 
fortune.  He  felt  all  the  pangs  of  ingratitude;  and  though 
history  might  have  previously  taught  him  the  ingratitude  of. 
princes,  yet  it  had  not  qualified  him  to  endure  the  sensation 
with  composure.  The  pang  pierced  to  his  very  soul;  ha  fell 
dangerously  ill,  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  life  of  Suwarrow,  because 
*  taking  him  for  all  in  all,'  we  consider  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  last  century ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  warriors  iiv  any  age,  Suwarrow  has  been  stigmatized 
as  barbarous;  but  if  his  conduct  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  most  successful  general,  even  among  more  civilized  pei^ple,, 
particularly  in  the  present  revolutionary  war,  he  will  be  found 
to  merit  the  designation  of  cruel,  less  than  that  of  humane. 
'  The  leader  of  an  army  is  often  ^obliged  to  be  sanguinary 
even  from  a  principle  of  philanthropic  calculation.  He  may 
consent  to  a  carnage  of  five  thousand  men  to-day  to  prevent 
that'of  ten  thousand  to-morrow.  But  while  wars  are  conti> 
nued,  which  we  are  far  from  justifying,  and  which  we  would 
willingly  terminate,  this  conduct  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice, 
rather  a  topic  for  eulogy  than  invective.  Wlien  Suwarrow 
mads  war,  be  made  it  in  good  earnest.  He  did  not  procras- 
tinate the  execution,  he  was  not  the  friend  of  half  measures. 
x>r  the  patron  of  Uttle,  narrow  minded  schemes  atid  pitiful 
^nterprizes.  He  knew  and  he  felt  war  to  be  a  terrible  arid 
Tevolting  tragedy;  and  he  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  a  conr 
elusion  as  soon  as  possible.     In  this  nyas  l^e  wise  or  foolish^ 
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fcumane  or  barbarous?    Qan  we  hesitate  ifo  tl)e  epitbets  \Tbf(A 
ousht  to  be  affixed  to  bis  memory  f 

Suwarrow  was  terrible  in  battle,  but  the  vamjuisbed  ex- 
perienced his  clemency  and  forbearance.  Cruelty  is  the 
attribute  of  a  little  mind;  but  tlie  mind  of  Suwarrow  was  not 
of  this  class.  The  csimage  of  Ismael  doe>  not  constitute  the 
guilt  of  Suwarrow.  It  was  necessitated  by  impetious  cir- 
cumstances. The  town  was  carried  by  assault :  and  when  the 
pillage  hi>d  been  promised  to  the  soldiers  as  the  incitement  to 
«n  unparalleled  enierprize,  how  w^%-  a  general  who  merited 
the  confideiKie  of  his  troops  jto  violate  his  word  ?  Besides, 
what  general  vya^  ever  able  in  a  moment  to  repress  the  fury 
of  his  soldiers  where  a  town  has  been  taken  by  storna  t 

As  Suwarrow  was  not  a  crue)^  neither  was  be  a  mercenarj 
fonqueror.  Avarice  constituted  no  part  of  his  character. 
I^Iis  disinterestedness  was  of  the  most  splendid  k'md ;  and  the 
French  generals  may  look  at  it,  and  blush.  Suwarrow  was  no 
tpoiler !     Can  this  be  said  of  Napoleon? 

No  general  perl^ips  ever  exercised  the  same  influence  over 
Ills  soldiers  as  Suwarrow.  He  seemed  to  have  a  complete^ 
ascendant  at  once  over  their  physical  and  iheir  moral  nature^ 
^eir  bodies  and  tlieir  minds.  '^Tl^eir  devotedness  contributed 
to  the  singular  phenomenon  in  his  history,  that,  though  be 
fought  so  many  battles,  be  was  never  beaten.  His  favourite 
»aying  wag,  that  ^  the  ball  was  foolish,  but  the  bayonet  wise.^ 
'ybe  latter  was  tlie  great  instrument  of  liis  victories. 

Su^varrow,  like  Eugene,  whose  life  we  have  exhibited  in  a 
forn^ef  part  of  this  appendix,  did  not  suffer  the  ^tractions  of 
love  or  seusijiality  to  divert  him  from  thepadi  wbieh  be  bad 
enibraced  as  the  way  to  fame.  He  si^Jbsisted  on  the  coarsest 
fa^e;  be  did  not  ^fford  even  the  comtpon  men  an  opportunity 
of  forming  one  inyidious  comparison  between  their  hardships 
fud  his  ease,  tbeir  privations  and  hi^  j;ux^ry.  Hence  he  wa» 
fj^garded  a;t  once  as  the  father  and  the  friend  of  his  soldiers; 
find  though  they  were  rude  and  uncivilized,  they  bad  tb^ 
liipfections  of  men;  9^d  towards  Suwarrow  t^ose  a&cUopj^ 
were  without  bounds.  Thus  be  never  ba4  ^gu^^id  to  bis  ten^, 
but  slept  in  ,the  tpidst  of  his  carpp  as  in  ^e  mid^t  ef  h^. 
lebildren, 

'jr,he  mind  of  S^uwarrowhadbeenmor^iipprpyed  by#**^ 
than  is  comraoply  supposed.     Besides  his  najbiye  ,tot^ue,  h? 

Sioke  ni^h  facility  the  Turkish,  Polish,  itali^n, .Gerjri^an,  ^%4 
renCph  jaugv^ages.  The  two  \ml  he  Ayrojte  wHh  ^ orre<toiess. 
}ie  19  ^d  to  have  yuderiitood  tbe  Greek  ^nd  X^tin  ,autboi^> 
and  even  tb^  Arabic  ^  He  wa^  w.eli  y^rsed  ja  jlhp  ^^tail^qf 
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•aoicieDt  and  modern  history;  and  when  we  consider  that  1^9 
active  lite  left  him  so  little  leisure  for  intellectual  col- 
lure,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  his  various  attainments, 
nad  consider  not  only  his  valour  in  the  field,  but  his  industry 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  higlily  exemplary,  aud  meriting 
general  imitation. 


Art.  V II.— Corre^powrftfwce  inedite  de  Madame  du  Deffand, 
avec  D*Alemhert,  Afontesquieuy  Le  President  Heriauky 
La  Duchesse  du  Maine:.  Mesdames  de  Choisenl,  dt 
Staal:  Le  Marquis  d'Argens,  Le  Chevalier  d^Jydie,  etc. 
S  tomes  I2ma.  Paris,  1810.  Colburn  i,  Londres,  pp9649» 

MADAME  DV  OEFFAND,  a  name  of  no  small 
celebrity,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  that  by  no 
.  means  confined  to  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  was  born  in 
the  year  I69S.  Her  father  was  Gaspard  de  Vichy,  Comte  de 
Cliamp-rond,  and  on  her  nK>ther's  side  she  was  grand^daughter 
to  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul.  She  was  married  in  1718^,  to 
Jean-3aptiste  Jacques  du  Deffand,  Marquis  de  la  L^de,who 
died  in  1760,  leaving  her  without  any  family.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  »he  retired,  for  the  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy, to  apartments  in  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  in  which 
nbe  passed  the  thirty  last  years  of  her  life,  and  though  visited 
with  a  total  loss  of  sight  during  thi8  period,  continued  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  all  men  of  talent  who  frequented  Paiis.  Slie 
died  in  the  year  1780,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 

Her  manner  of  living  and  character  were  siiiguUir  ;  wi^x^ 
regard  tp  the  Corroer,  she  had  seld4>m  been  accustomed  to^ 
retire  to  rest  before  tiie  approach  of  morning,  but  wbeu  her 
blindness  4iad  rendered  the  distinctions  of  day  and  night  indif- 
ferent io  her,  she  followed  her  inclioalion  in  tliese  res|>ect^ 
witluHit  any  regard  to  general  cuitom,  merely  rising  at  six  ia 
Ibe  evening  to  receive  her  visitors,  who  partook  of  her  petitt 
soupers,  aud  never  retired  until  the  middle  of  the  night.  Heo* 
feniale  companion,  to  whom  she  behaved  with  much  caprice, 
and  some  inhumanity,  was  not  only  obliged  to  conforit^  tjo. 
these  hours,  but  had  the  additional  office  of  reading  to  Madan^ 
after  she  had  retired  to  her  bed,  so  that  tmle«s  she  consebtejd 
to  entirely  forego  the  light  of  the  sun,  she  had  but  a  very 
scanty  portion  of  rest.  Of  the  character  of  Madame  dii. 
.  peffand,  M*  de  la  Harpe  said,  it  was  difficult  fgr  any  person. 
Jto,bavele»ss  fueling  or  mpre  selfishness,  a  truth  which  sh^ 
jaearly  establishes    herself  .^h^P   ii  ,^  qonversation  >wi^/ 
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Madame  Gcnlis,  stie  uses  these  words,  '  Je  n'ai  j^ais  pn  rieit 
armer.*    Another  rinecdoie  which  throws  the  same   light  on 
this  part  of  her  character,  is  recorded  of  her  on  the  occasion 
of  tiie  !os»  of  a  friend   with  whom  she  had  lived  for  forty 
jearA.     She  went  out,  as  usual,  to  supper,  and  as  usual,  for 
she  was  a  great  gourmunde,  was  by  no  means  inserrsible  to'tbe 
delicacies  before  her.     Some  one  in  the  company  ohserying> 
'that  she  was  about  to  sustain  a  severe  loss  (not  being  aware 
that  the  person  was  already  d^ad),  she  replied  'Alas,  he  died 
at  six  o'clock  this  evening,  or  you  would  not  have  met  me 
here  »t  supper  to-night/   Thus  much  we  have  extracted  from 
the  short  biographical  notice  accompanying  these  volumes, 
by  which  ^e  are  taught,  that  whatever  homage  we  may   be 
incline  to  pay  to  this  lady,  mus^be  due  to  her  head,  andiiot 
to  her  heart.    Tliough  such  is  the  emptipe^s  of  epistolary 
eomptin^ents,  lib  person  can  produce  more  ardent  expressions 
of  friendship  and  afiection. 

The  letters  of  the  jVlarchioness  in  this  collection  are  com- 
paratively very  few  indeed;  in  the  two  iifst  volumes,  containii^ 
one  hundred  and  nine,  only  eight  are  from  her  pen,  and  in  the  - 
whole  collection  not  twenty,  though  it  consists  of  One  hundred 
and  thirty.  The  names  of  her  most  conspicuous  corres- 
'  pondent^  will  be  seen  in  the  title  page,  though  there  ^re  several 
other  contributions  from  persons  of  consequence  of  various 
Countries.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  letters  on  common  and 
ephemeral  subjects,  will  bear  translation  into  another  tongue, 
they  generally  become  vapid  in  the  transfusion,  eVen  though 
they  had  some  portion  of  spirit  in  their  original  state.  With 
these  disadvantages,  wa  shall  not  be  very  copious  in  our 
extracts,  we  will  begin  with  a  specimen  of  Madame  du 
Deffand's  own  epistolary  style;  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
Voltaire,  and*  bears  no  date* 

'  I  thought,  Monsieur,  thftt  you  had  forgotten  me;  and  iras 
afflicted  at  the  idea,  though  silent  in  my  compkiints,  but  tbe 
greatest  loss  which.  I  ever  can  experience,  and  which  is  the  com- 
pletion of  my  unhappiness,  has  recalled  me  to  your  recollection* 
Ho  man  has  described  friendship  in  such  perfect  colours  as  your- 
self, you  therefore,  who  understand  the  subject  so  well,  must  be 
the  judge  of  my  grief.  A  friend  whom  1  shall  regret  during  the 
Remainder  of  my  life,  has  made  me  feel  the  truth  of  those  lines 
4>f  yours. 

"  O  divine  Amitie  I  felicite  parfaite!  etc." 

*I  have  repeated  them  unceasingly  with  delight,  I  shall  now 
repeat  them  only  with^pain  and  bitterness  of  heart;  "but  why, 
*Sir,  do^ou  refubc  me  a  %ord  Of  euiogium  on  my  friend  i  Surely 
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vou  hare  found  him  worthy  of  it«  yon  caq  set  a  proper  ratiie  mi 
his  wit,  his  taste^  his  judgment,  his  heart,  and  his  character.  Hct 
was  not  ont  of  those  philosophers  in  folio,  who  teach  i^s  to  de« 
»pise  the  public,  to  detest  the  great,  who  would  wish  us  to  ac« 
knowledge  nothing  as  true,  and  confuse  oar  heads  by  sophisms 
and  tiresome  parodoxes.  No  one  was  more  averse  to  such  ex* 
travagancies,  he  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  your  admtrets^ 
and  I  believe  one  ^  the  most  enlightened.  But  why  i^  he  only 
to  receive  my  encomiums,  four  lines  from  your  pen  either  in 
verse  or  prose,  would  be  an  honour  to  his  memory,  and  a  true 
consolation  to  me.  If  you  are  dead,  as  you  say  you  are,  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  for 
never  on  earth  had  any  one  so  much  soul  as  you  have  in  the 
tomb  I  I  picture  you  to  myself  as  being  very  happy  |  am  t 
deceived  ?  The  country  where  you  are  seems  made  for  you, 
its  inhabitants  are  the  true  descendants  of  Ishmael,  neither 
^  serving  Baal  or  the  God  of  Israel.  Ypur  talents  are  esteemed 
and  admired  without  making  you  hated  or  persecuted.  #Yoa 
enjoy  also  a  great  advantage,  considerable  opulence,  which 
rencfers  you  independent  of  every  thing,  and  allows  you  to 
gratify  yoUr  taste  and  inclination.  I  conceive  that  no  one  has 
played  a  more  successful  game  in  life,  some  of  the  hits  have  not 
been  fortunate,  but  you  have  known  how  to  correct  the  bad,  ac^ 
have  drawn  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  good.  In  fine,  if 
your  health  is  good,  and  you  enjoy  the  sweets  of  friendship, 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  in  the  right.  You  are  a  thousand  times 
happier  than  he  is,  notwithstanding  the  glory  that  surroundsi 
him,  and  the  disco|n(iture  of  his  enemies.  The  Presidertt 
(Henault),  is  the  only  comfort  of  my  life,  but  he  is  also  the  tor-> 
ment  of  it,  from  the  fear  I  have  of  losing  him.  We  very  oflen 
converse  about  you.  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  tell  us  that  you  shalt 
never  see  us  again !  Never!  in  truth  that  word  is  the  language 
of  death,  but  thank  God  you  are  well  in  hfe,  dod  1  do  not 
renounce  the  hope  of  seeiujg  you  again.'    Vol.  1.  p.  114. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  lyAlembert  are  entertaininrg,  from 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  studies  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  indeed  of  the  literary  politics,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  die  day.  After  Madame  du  Deffand  s  vkions 
of  esteem  and  admiration  which  Voltaire  would  continue  to 
ei^oy  in  Prussia,  audi  alteram  partem^  ftooi  D'Alembert.     . 

'  Paris,  Jan.  l7th,  1753.      . 

*  Well,  Madam«  since  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  my  letters, 
you  have  my  permission  to  keep  them  and  shew  them  to  ior- 
mont,  provided  that  my  secrets  go  no  farther.  I  suppose  that 
my  book  has  by  this  time  reached  you,  during  the  last  eight  days 
that  it  has  been  offered  to  sale,  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
copieshave  been  already  sold.  It  makes,,^  believe  many  enthu- 
siasts,   paKicularly  among  the  literati,    and  some  of  the  oih 

Aw.  VoL  81.  L  I. 
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poier*  of  government,  who  IbjYik  tbat  I  wished  to  piint  thenf/ 
|bou;^b  I  tlicl  not  even  Jo  tliem  the  honour  to  think  ot  them. 

'  ifvery  thing  whtcli  you  have  heard  about  Voltaire  is  perfectly 
truc^  it  is  iiapoisUik  for  him  to  be  on  worse  terms  with  the  King: 
of  Prussia*  He  has  written  a  libellous  pamphlet  against  Mau- 
jpcrtuifl,  wliicli  has  been  burnt  bjr  t|ie  hands  of  ihe  common 
mngtDan^  a  tbing  that  at  Berlin  is  without  precedent  it^  thfe 
ihemory  uf  man.  He  at  first  jjlenied  himself  ihe  author  of  ii, 
por  did  he  atow  it,  until  tbc  King  of  Prusssia  threatened  bitn 
with  i  puntshraetit,  wriich  would  have  reduced  hitn  to  beggary.- 
*•  I  do  not  drive  you  away,"  said  the  king,  **  because  I  invited  you 
here  ;  1  dit  not  take  away  your  pension,  because  I  gave  it  to  you; 
|>ut  1  forbid  you  to  appear  again  before  me.**  He  is  in  reility 
^ne  of  the  most  unhappy,  men  living.'  I  had  nothing  tb  do  with 
the  parapbkt  fror>i  a  pre-sentiment  of  the  event,  no  more  had 
iliderot,  though  partii  of  it  have  been  attrib^rted  to  him,  but  I, 
;is  t^cll  as  you,' think  it  very  entertaining.  ,  I'rench  music  really 
takes  the  lead  of  Italian,  for  the  new  opera  of  Mondonvill^, 
though  a  piece  of  but  moderate  merit,  succeeds  ve?y  well  indeed. 
Thisj  however,  will  pLfhaps  be  quite  changed  iW  atiolher  week, 
foe  in  this  country  we  cannot  calculate  oh  the  continuance  of 
any  thing, 

'  I  g really  inJMnterpreled  your  last  letter  ;  I  tliougbt  I  per- 
ceived in  it  akindofeontflcrnation  at  what  you  hadgowe  through, 
but  laui  inuch  bLtter  pleased  that  It  had  nothing  m  it  terrible  lo 
you.  I  saw  Pont  de  \'eyle  at  the  operai  ytstcrdjy ;  we  had  inuch 
tonvcrsatii>Ti  about  you  :  1  told  hihi  that  you  bad  never  begun  to 
'  be  unhappy,  until  you  had  been  placed  in  easy  ci  ream  stances^ 
which  makes  me  very  niudi  afraid  of  becoming  rich*  It  is  true 
that  this  ftar  is  a  little  unnecessary 'furnie.  Ad  ieiij  Madam, 
1  wait  for  your   opinion   of  my  work/    Vol,  2.  p.  42. 

The  following  short  fettfer  from  the  silme  haiid  relates  chieBy 
to  the  reteption  of  the  work  alluded  tb  ill  the  lasli'  Wc  s^ 
pos^  th0  f  M^lwigqfi  de  Utterature,  d'bistorie,  de  pbilo- 
.tophie^et^:.' 

'  I  wait  with  itnpatieiicc,  ]\Iadatn;  for  the  relnarks  on  tffjr  bbo^. 
Which  yoti  proidise  mt.  I  doubt  ndt  of  their  ju&ti<3^,  bcforei 
see  thein,  and  substiribe^  ta  ll^em  with  due  sobniuBsion.  .  Tbe 
rage,  excited  against  me  .and  my  work  is  prodigious;  the  in- 
terest which  you  take,  in  it  would  be  sufficient  to  comolepie, 
had  1  riot  besides  philosophy  to  support  patiently,  and  to  listen 
with  indifference  to  all  the  ill  that  is  spoken  against  me.  Biit  ^ 
what  will  surprise  you  is,  that  it  is  iiot  what  1  have  said  agait^st 
the  great,  but  what  I  have  s^id  in  fevour  of  Italian  music  that 
W  brought  this  cloud  of  enemies  ili)on  mc-  I  did  think  that  I 
^ight  even  pleaae  myself  wi^th  pUppet-shows,  without  rentlcrin^i: 
ifciyielf  obnoxious  to  aitjr  one/  btit  1  was  deceived.    M.  Gdiottfr, 
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a'ttd  the  president  Henault,  gofromlioil^e  to  house  «nartrrt^  at 
utt.  Jndge  of  the  feelitrgrf  that  all  this  htis  catitiecl  in  my  mind,, 
and  how  much  need  1  have  for  all  my  stoidsra  on  the  occasion^ 
if  I  did  not  knoiw  how  to  pUBsenre  it  for  more  important  dalfe. 
M.  de  Forcalquier,  they  say,  was  highly  incensed  ffgahlst  m«/ 
Lknovi^  not  for. what  reason;  as  to  him,  however,  ^e  is  nmri 
dkad,  thanks  to  heaven,  atid  we  no  longer  bear  all  the  woridf 
inquiring,  '*  hgw  is  M.  do  Foitalquier  to  day/*  as  if- they  w«rCi 
nMiking  their  inquiries  for  a  Turenne  or  Newton*  As  to  the. 
Bissy  and  party,  I  suppose  that  their  ill  will,  to  me  or^nates  jfi^ 
considering  themselves  the  great  people,  and  Mecenates,  al-^ 
though*  a&  you  truly  say,  we  could  dispule^hk  tiile%iih.tbem«. 
lana  told  that  the  Comte  de  Bissy  has  appUed  the  beginning  of 
the  hundr^  and  fifty-?cventh  page  of  the  second  vol unie^o  hi m« 
s"elf ;  it  was  not  designed  for  him  more  than  for  aciv  one  else,  but 
no  doubt  is  very  applicable.  You  ^ee,  Af  adam,  that  ^ood  and 
ill  fortune  light  on  us  \)j  chance  ;  you  knrow  how.  mucl^  it  wi^ 
my  wish  ^o  avoid  satire  in.  my  work,  and  yet  they  consider  me 
as  the  most  satirical  of  writers.  1  have,  h^wiever,  nothijog  to 
reproach  myseff  with,  and  as  I  live  retired  wilhoiit;  seeing  any 
person,  of  what  consequence  to  me  are  the  conversations  held 
respecting  me  ?  My  work  id  pubfi^ed  land*  partly  solfl^;  the 
cxpences  of  printing  are  discharged  ^  praise,  criticism,  profit, 
will  come  when  they  please.  My  agreement 'with  lii  V  no6k- 
ieHtrs  is,  that  they  shall  bear  the.  expence,  apd  that  the  p/'tflt 
shall  be  divided  between  nis.  As  yet  1  have  r^apted  no  pfeeuhiii^ 
advantage,  but  will  iiifonn  you  when  I  have  ;'.tliei^  II  at  present 
wjt  great  pn^bability  that  it  will  Ite  vbvy  mat/  nrolr  ^  I  thli^ 
that  I  shall  oontbae  this  fine  o^^oocuiiauod ;  Lvhall  ttfea  to» 
geometry^  and  read  Tacinas.  It  >€ems  lo  me  ihat  the  world 
have  a  great  wish  that  I  should  not  write,  atiii  i  \*ijU  noiljiog 
btfiter,  When  my  little  fortune  shall  have  become  iriiuflici^^ut 
for  my  siib:*utaijce,  I  wili  retire  to  mmc  place  where  I  can  kve 
and  die  In  quiei.  Adieu,  INladami  estimate  niankinj  as  1  do^at 
their  real  valur,  and  noihmg  will  be  wanting  to  your  happinesi* 
It  is  reported  that  VoUaire  is  reconciled  to  Ihe  king  of  Prussia, 
and  Maupcriuis  out  of  favoor.  Men  in  truth  arc  foob^  lo  be* 
gin  with  the  wisetit  of  ttem/  ^^^'  '^'^  ^*^ 

B'AleMbert'^  prbfi^siems  of  Ks^  philb^bfihy  ir6tfi^C^:i)^ 
the  more,  that  like  other  writei^;  he  w^s  ^H  df,  th^^  ^irtUi 
irritabile/  Some  of  his  othei^iettkr»  ori  IMiWy-i^.Vfi^fi^^line 
inach  more^ entertaining,  but  unfortuuately  too  long  toextlnct 
vrithont  mutilati6A. 

Many  persons  have  objected  to  the  pul>licatioDs,  now  so 
frequent,  of  i>rivate  correspondences;  we  dp  not  ourselves 
conceive  there  is  much  validity  in  this  objection,  except  as  re- 
lating lo  the  want  of  judicious  selection,  with  which  these 
booths  are  generally  sent  to  the  press.    .There  is  no  specie 
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of  publication  Mrbich  rc^res  Ibis  Jtidgment  to  «>ucb,  and  ne 
regret  to  ^dd,  thf^re  it^  9O0e  in  which  U  ix  so  little  {Practised. 
In  the  present  io&tance  there  are  manj  J^ettem  wliich  reflect 
tlie  maniters  and  opinions  of  able  mtn  and  women,  and  are 
therefore  interesliog,  bul  there  are  no  few  also  which  are 
merely  repoaitories  of  expresHions  of  easy  civility  and  un- 
meaning compliment.  At  the  condunion  of  the  correspond* 
ence  are  some  characters  drawn  by  Madame  du  Deffand  and 
others ;  most  of  them  monopolize  too  much  virtue  to  ex* 
hibit  iiiueh  discrimination  of  character. 


Akt.  VIII. — 11  Martirio  del  principe  de^H  Jpostoti  ri^ 
vefidicalo  alia  sua  sedt  in  sul  Giamcoh,  S^c^  . 

The  Martyrdom  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apwtlesy  proved  to 

have  taken  place  in  the  Sanienlmm,.    A  eritical  Disserta- 

iion  dedicated  to  Mi  Hdinens  Pope  Pius  FIL     By  Gio- 

'  vanm  da  Capittrano,  provincial  Minister  of  the  fe/ormed 

Minorites  at  Home.    8vo.  Rome^nSOd* 

'  IT  niust  be  a  matter  of  tttiafactipn  to  the  learned  workf^ 
io  hear  that  tbt  Muses  have  not  yet  fled  from  the  Camps^^na 
di  Roma,  uotwithttanding  ibe  changes  of  maalert  which  dial 
delightful  temtory;hatttadergow.  The  favoucite  to|Me  of 
diacusaioA  still  SMms  to  be  the  «it^uities  of  Bocne,  and  the 
dissertAioa  ihmv  before  us  is  of  ibis  deseriplioni  These  are 
three  pkcrs  nt  Romei  for  each  of  which  varieos  partisans 
ckim  the  honour  of  having  b^en  reiidered  sacred  by  the 
martyrdam  of  Saint  Peler.  These  are  the  Vim  Ostim,  the 
Vatican^  and  the  Jaiiiculam^  the  latter  being  prefcisefy  the 
Fpoc  upon  which  nte  now  built  the  chtirch  and  convent  of  the 
Francificana  of  Sail  Pietro  in  Montorio.  It  is  not  for  ns  to 
decide  between  the  teamed  antk|iiarians  who  have  entered  the 
IjsIs  on  the  present  occasion ;  it  k  sufiicieqt  to  a36ttre  our 
readers  who  are  admirers  of  '  choice  Italian,'  that  Signor 
Capistrano  is  a  most  el^sant  scbolar^  and  tharihe  pent^l  of 
bis  dibsertatioD  wiJi  amply  gmtify  4beir  taste  for  general  litsk 
rature  combiut^d  with  an^uitieB. 
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Description  of  the  Chorasmia,  of  Mawaralnnhr^  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Pertidy  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  Red  Sea^: 
extruded  from  the  stograpktcal  Tables  of  Abovlfedaf 
Ismael,  Sultan  of  Aspamea,  translatedfrom  the  original 
Arabic  into  Greeks  jrom  a  Manuscript  in  the  Imperial 
lAbrary  of  Fienna,  mth  Notes  by  M.  DemctricUs  AleX'^ 
andrides,  of  Tyrnave  in  Thessaly,  Vienna^  I807i  8v<f. 
pp.  «§0» .  With  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  Tables  of 
Nasir^eddi^  und  Ulughbeg. 

TH  E  present*  volntne  u  only  a  ^art  of  a  system^  of  gtegn^ 

a,  composed  by  an  Arabic  pliilosopber,  \ifho9e' nam^  '¥^ 
ave  i»  known  to  every  p^sHBOo  in  the  habit'  of  pwf'wg  ^t^ 
tenlioo  to  the  progress  of  oriental  literatuna.      >  ;     ;    > 

Mfhm  Europe,  wna  wMn  m  ktbargy  and  bai^risns  from 
the  dismemberment  *of  Ibe  cijrilized  igovemmenta  eif  ancient 
Greece  and  Bome^  the  lamp  of  science  was  kept  alive  in  the 
d^aerts  of  Arabia*  The  sckocea  of'  medkine  aitd  chyinistry 
have,  b^en  einriched  Vkh  the  works  of  Eg[ypt^  ^urit^rs^ 
whidi  are  still  resorted  to  as  containing  valuable  information* 

nations  eacelled,  and  althongh  we  have  heard  much  of  their 
excellence  in  these  departments  of  science',  we  have  seen 
comparatively  very  few  of  tlieir  astroiioniical  or  ^eognt^Aical 
perfbrmences,  in  a  form  capable  of  beiifg  Bppretiated  by  tbo 
generality  evfen  of  classical  readers.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  example  of  the  preseut  trtuislator  will  be  followed 
by  some  equally  ardent  admirer  of  eastern  learning,  who  will 
complete  what  he  has  begun.  A  translation  into  any  otlit  r 
hngtiage  than  Greek,  h#wever,  would  perhaps  have  reudered 
tlies^  treasures  of  eastern  learning  mare  uccessibJe. 

Demetrius  Aleaandrides  is  already  well  known  on  the  con- 
tinent as  Ae  trsmslatoi'  ^'Goldsmith's  hi=^tory  of  Oreecej 
ilito  very  eiegtinf^Gteek.  He  is  nho  well  acqusiinted  with 
ibe  Arabic  and  Pdiiian  langua|[es^  tiiid  his  prci^cnt  tmoslatioh 
t>f  Aboulfeda's  geographyi  exhibits  conviTicing  proof<»  that  i\w 
modern  latigtt«igel<^f  Europe  are  familiar  to  bim>  The  tmvclff 
iii  the  Basl  of  Ousely^  Michaeiis,  JSiebiihr,  Hcrhelat,  Van- 
aleb,  and  R^ke^  have  been  consulted  and  referred  to  wiih 
mtich  discritiilAatioti^  and  his  notes  dii^plaj  a  complete  uc^ 
^ttaifttanee  with  the  subject. 
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Tbosei  who  have  heard  the  name  of  Aboulfeda  mentioned 
as  a  geographer^  know  that  his  system  was  divided  intp 
tHbiefl^  and  that  each  of  thcise  tables  is  accompamed  by  ge- 
neral''obfterfat  ions,  tind  summary  descriptions  of  the  places 
coiiiaTned  in  them.  Reiske',  a  celebrated  orierttalist,  gave  a 
transhition  7a .  JUitin  t>i[  die  greater  part  of  ^bouWtd^ ;  but 
l)einetrips  ha^  enriched  hns  Teraion  with. additional  materiah 
collected  froi^  mod^TP  aiuhoiitie8>  %yhich»give  him  a  decided 
preference* 
*    Agr0pt  par^  of  Ab^wlfeda  Mtaa  also  printed  in  liie  Geo- 

frqphi  Gra^i  Aiinqres^  vol.  3,  pubbsbed  at  Oi^rd>n  1 080. 
/bb  U^^nvlation  m^s  the  work  of  the  learned  Dr.  Greaves, 
wofies^;*,  of  a^o^omy^  s^id  tbe  Intimate  (Hend  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Demetrius  has  done  aibple  justiDe  toi  the 
merit  of  our  learned  countryman,  but  has  repeatedly  insi- 
]||Mrtt4j  fbal  fafs  transbtioi^  was  Juoorred^  1%'  is  ft>p^d^<^per 
«^dj9iiiQi)talislJs  tl^an  ^  phoC(i»s  oiii«elv«a  kvbe,  to  dl^ldelfte 
^fm^M*  :  In  fabaaew  to  M.  Befitf^oi,  liow^^r,  i^e  iMsi 
observe  tliat  he  haa  published ilhe? original  Arabic  ontlie  page 
pppOMle^lohii'triaMlation,  thus  gifing^a  ftidlily-ef •  €bmpa« 
rison  whKcti  noneiof  Ms  pr^eoessoi^i  bate  done. 
'  Upoit  ibe  wJbkde,  the  vmk  tbefone  4is  \h  bigMy  ^meAlable  t6 
^ , (Hale  6fi Jeamittg «n tthe  oottttneat^' and> we^ pre^miie  wtt 
pi9IMftq«fipli|bleltoitho  adiiHr»«:of  orieMal  leai^nii^.  ' ' 


Wrtiepck  the  'Second,  Kiri^  qf!^m$fm^  .  Ilf^ijPi{^?h^ 

Jiis  P^Hqtij  and  .Account  ojf^  ^.^,  aotiiiest^iaj^l^l^  fjf^.^J^ 

•'  the  Idte  touyiseVor  Sckoning.      Becl'^n^jAg^^  j|jft..*$3^ 

t)jy?»-^K  '■•  :;•  ■■■r    ■;:.,:.?..,,,•..,,;> 

TH  IS  IS  e  posthumous  producliQn  of  ^nduubtcd  aiulieiitkity* 

M.  Sclvjrjjiig  served  Uie  oflk^j  for  many  year^  of  chamber 
hussar f^  or  principal  viilet  m  lUc  ujuuarcb  m  questit>i)|  aiid  die 
opjjorti^tntit^s  ibut*  yffurtlcd  nf  |becoi;»iing  acfjindiited  wiib  the^ 
J^nvQte  cljaractt T  of  his  tsjustrrj  Kerc  not  tlnowii  fiwpy,  TIfO 
anecdoicii  be  lrd5  given  in  the  present  voJutnejaic  imt  f€* 
inarkab!e7fir  then  DDvehyj  but  lUty  8er:Ve  to  Uu  w  tlie  HiitbeUf 
tJcity  of  niimy  aingMlai'  stories  propagated  reiii>ecti*ig  Frtde* 
rick,  \\bicli  imver  met  wiifi  miivprsai  credit-  He  hvema  W 
have  tu^utccl  his  servants  witb  great  ilUberalily,  and  ev^ui^i^U 
Vnv'erit)/  j  ihey  were  p»ic!  but  tiiyderatdy  when  in  hb  service* 
urn]  were  g(iucrDHy  disiiikscd  wiiliDMl  <|>tiywij^sfi  j^r^pllitiiyii^ 
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4owAtice«.  Ofhcr  biographers  have  asserte^  that  bia  m^je^y 
.unifofmly  wore  his  coats  after,  havjiog  b^en  turned;,  this  ^s 
contradicted  by  M.  Schqoi^gy  wiib  aoiuits, however  that  tl^e 
foyal  garments  were  more  ihmi  once  patched  in  tlie  elbowe. 
.It  is  somewhere  remarked^  thati^o  gre^t  mai^  /eyer  appeared 
great  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet  chamber,  and  tliis  is  flie  irii- 
pres^pn  which  must  strike  everj  perspn  yvho  perqses  A^. 
Schoning's  work,  with  this  add jtigin^  perhaps,  that  Ww^v^r 
great  as  a  sovereign,  Frederick,  as  a  private  xkaracter,  w^s 
low  and  contemptible  in  the  extreme*      .  .     f:  .. 


Art.  XL' — UntersifCikuingen  uber  dm  pigcfilii^en,  Sii»M,  S^c. 

Inquiries  into  the  proper  Jjyplicafion  of  the'  higher  Jiha" 

lysis,  to  which  is  subjoined,  d^Skelth  of  the  us^ilrfess  hf 

mathematics  arid  naturalPhifosophy,  in  their  jlillest  er- 

^     ient.    Bj/_  E.  G.  Fischer.     Berhn^  180D/   'Wds^,  1  vcfi: 

''  '8yo.  '''      '  [     '  " 

THE  name  of  Fischer,  we  believe,  is  known  to  tfte  inft- 
'  themnticians  of  most  (Tountrfes  fii   Etjrope,  and  is  Hkelj  to 
'acquire  new  Honours  by  the  present  publichtion.       **^   - 

Tlirce  distinct  treatises  corppp^e  the  volume;  thfe  first  tw6 
contain  a'cursofj'  sketch  of  the  objects  embraced  by  ihathc- 


"cu6as  throughout  both  treatises,  arid  the  style  fs  peciiii&Hj 
simple  aiid  concise.  ' 

T(ne  object  bf 'the  third  trjeatise  is  ratlier  beyond  the  com- 

^prejiensJori  of  ordinary  readers;  and  its  .merits '  dm  orfy  be 

^  estimated  by  the  aAiateurs  of  mathematical  science,  wHo^aVe 
epnbraced  tlie  study  of  the  higher  analysis  witli  so^e  suc- 
cess. '  IfVe  Vnay  venture  to  assure  such  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever, ^at  their  time  will  not  be  thro wii  away  oh,  the  perusal 

"of  this  part  of  M.  Fischer's  W9rk.  ^ 

tjliiiiiitfi  HI,  iifjiiiii  nii^  mil  ,rBii,'  iii',i  ji  uiij  'm  ■iilin,'  i  lui.'i.ii  'g: 

.  ^iT..XH.—ffiW*  9f^  kf  pupi^rs  de  l^amillfi,par  JuguUe 
,     fsa-foHtiffne^  4^tfur  ^Ja  nouvelh  Arcadj^e^  ie^^  j^^rellss 
f     ^e  Fami^,  A'f •  A^-  f  tows..  I2mq,  jfj^.  ^j[}0O/  ..Pa^s^ 
1,810.    fCoj^njL  fjv^r^L 


ounc^dl^r^tljg^y^^,  (i\s.^^^^  W^hat  tbe,njajt 
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of  ctrcidatifi^  Kbraries  term  light  suminer  niadiifjfi  for  die 
idlers  of  Pim. '  We  fear,  however,  that  novel  readers  will  be 
found  flying  and  bu2ztng  rotmd  the  doors  x>f  tb^  said  iibrarries 
long  after  the  stimmer  flies  have  fallen  into  a  torpid  state^ 
and  win  try  to  shake  off  a  litde  of  their  own  torpidity  when 
warmly  seated  by  their  fife  side,  by  the  horroril  of  a  romance^ 
or  the  wonders  of  a  novel.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  thopgh 
we  are  far  from  confident  of  success  in  the  present  instance^ 
in  the  hop^,  we  say,  of  keeping  a  few  worthy  ladies  ahd 
pentlemen  awake  an  additional  balf^  hour,  we  ventnre,  even 
an4ie  winter  season,  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  new  importa- 
tion. 

Once  upon  a  time,  then,  and  somewhere  or  other,  if  we 
snay  adopt  the  finglish  introductorj  formula  to  a  long  story, 
there  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lowenberg.  The 
ddest  was  a  secretary  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  place  of  some 
oomideratioti,  which  he  had  obtained  through  the  favoui'  of 
the  hereditary  prince,  whose  protection  however  hie  liad  after« 
wards  forfeited  by  a  marriage  with  a  pei^n  of  inferior  con- 
ditioa,  but  amiable,  and  worthy  of  Itis  chaice.     The  younger 

,  brother  wasa  umpte  Chantre  of  the  village  of  Eiebthal,  who^ 
by  manying  the  daughter  of  hm  predecessofj  and  succeeding 

<!ilo  bis 'cure,  had  preckided  himself  from  any  Wighur  prospect^i 
in  the  chwcfa,  and  preferred  the  neattiess  of  hif  village  cot- 
tage, with  bis  wife  Sabine,  to  any  higher  simation  he  might 

.  have  procured  through  the  inBiience  of  his  brother  the  secre- 
tary- These  two  brodiers,  who  li^d  been  educated  together^ 
and  always  preserved  an  aifecuoimte  intercoursei  were  of  a 
noble  family;  but  their  grandfather,  a  Bauish  noble,  bad  for- 

.  felted  bis  honour  and  estates  to  the  crown,  and  their  father 
liad  been  cut  off  when  on  ihe  point  of  recovering  them. 
On  opening  the  first  page  then,  we  find  the  two  bradiers, 
whom  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  rather  lesa  abruptly 

.  iimk  Monsieur  La-Fontaine^  discussing  the  point  \^het}i€r 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  consider  ihemselveB  happy.  Tt^e 
Chantre  in  vain  attempts  to  pnersuade  the  secretary,  wI)o 
by-the-by  had  an  infant  daughter  in  the  agonies  of  death  with* 
in  a  few  jrards  of  the  disputants,  that  1^  oiq;iit.to  roasidaJL 
bimself  under  the  influence  of  an  unlucky  star:  the  latter,  , 
however,  refases  to  allow  himself  unfortunate,  ^Hrile  *h^  re- 
tain^  his  place  as  secretary;  scarceljr  had ^  he  uttered  ^ese 
words,  when  a  4nessenger  arrive^  with  his  dismi&ial  from 
office,  and  the  messenger  bsid  scancely  4}niUed  the  Tdoqi, 
when  the  child  d^es.  Under  these  circuiustaoces,  we  think, 
the  secretary  might  have  been  justified  in  feeling  himself  a 
jitde  fow  i^pirked;  he,  however,  i$  mucll  of  a  phitosopber. 
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«hd  comforts  his  wUe  by  obsenutig,  '  console  toi,  moB  amlc^ 
je  te  Testa  encore^  il  nou»  reste  uh  fits/  Not  ioog  after  thife 
AikaiA  was  dead,  the  doctor  arrives  to  prescriiie  for  it,  but 
finding  diot  he  bad  comea  liitie  .^oo  late/ is  ao  far  from  ffia^^ 
concerted  at  the  event,  tbat  he  pi^ames  them  if  diey  mA 
renaain  where  he  lefives  tbemj  during  a  short  absence,  tore* 
turn  and  brit^  them  a  consotaiiou  for  their  lo«<^.  The 
<]octor  keeps  to  faia  prooiiae,  waA  letums  in  a  few  mimites, 
ivitli  a  female  diiU  of  the  aame  age  as.  the  deceased,  wbicn 
be  presents  to  the. afflioDed  mothei*,  observing  that  tf  she  'wS. 
ado^  and  take  care  of.  this  jnfent  on  eaf th,  the  dead  mother 
of  the  supposititious  chrld  will  perform  the  same  office  tober 
child  in.  heaven.  Thb  was  cei  iainly  a  temptkig  ofier>  tltongb 
M'e  reviewers,  who  are  no  Germans,  cannot  but  think  it  rather 
,a  presumptuous  conclusion  of  the-  doctor's;  that  beimuse  this 
mother  of  the  orphan  had  evidentljr!  secured  herself  from 
leading  apes  in  bell,  she  must  eonseqOently  go  to  heaven. 
There  was,  however,  another  strong  indtfcement  to  the  ado]^ 
tLoji  of  the  child,  which  was  fn>  loss  than  live  rouleaus  of 
gold,  and  a  small  casket  pf  jewek,.  with  a  promise  that  the 
rouleaus  would  be  paid,  annually  to  tlie'  same.or  a  greater 
amouiit*  The.  physician  refuses  to  gihre  the  secretary  any  in^ 
formation  with  nespect.to  the  father  and  motbefof  the  child, 
farther  than  that  they  are  both  deceased,  and  at  tbe  same  ttme 
«Kacts  from  all  present  an^  oath  of  secrecy  relative  to  what 
.bad  passed,  none  of  which  is  cj^^er  to^be  divulged,  witliont 
^bis  consent- 

Masters  having  been  thus  concluded  to  the  satisfactiob  of 
all  parties,  and  the  canients  of  the  rouJeaus  having  been  ex- 
.amined  the  moment  ulter  the  phygiciao  had  tnken  his  leave, 
which  examination  proved  likewise  very  satistiictoryj  the  ex- 
.^eCrelaire,  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  adoptetj  dau^ht^r  Elise^ 
set  out,  in  ^mpar^  ^^ idi  (he  Chantre  for  the  village  of  Etc- 
thali  where  the  former  procures  a  house  sitllable  to  his  re- 
duced income  in  >  the  immedmte  vicinity  of  his  'brother. 
£iise^rows  tip  aa  the  daughter  of  the  secretary,  and  his  soil 
,Q)ajles  likewise. growa  up  ad  the  brother  qf  Eike.    The 
physician  having  died  in  the  interim^  without  a  disclosure^ 
^%hA  secret,  a  lady  in  a  veil  annually  payi  a  visit  t^  Eicthal^ 
aud  leaves  the  stipulaittd  sam^diougb  the  sum  is  afterwaH^ 
doubled ;  as  this  lady  appears  to  tabe  not  the  slightest  interest 
^bout  JSIisQ,  if  .she  accidentally  sees  her  at  tfaese^  vnits,  ^e  is 
aot  supposed  ^  be  the  nno  tbcf ,  but'  /who  she  is,  or  from  wh^iie^ 
she  comes,  is  a  mystery*     When  iCarle*  is  eighteen  yearrbf 
age,  and  his  reputed  sister  fifteen,  the  former  sets  out  on  his 
tiravets;  aud  a  .#oiiraspoqdenQe  is  commenced  betMfeiiti'the 
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j^tief*.  Tbe  ^ouog  Jad/  iippeaH  tof  hvm  asstnai  7«tiier  « 
^^\4^  character;  in  tbetvi'Ofds  of  tbe  oiiginal,  it  was  se^ 
/ieux  et  decide  uiaigre  la  leg€ffel£  de  sou  ^e,  elle  tenoit  fen- 
jniBi»«iit  aux  4esir9i  Q«*eUe  aiutit  formes.  £Ue  lecevoit  avec 
«qa  ,fiorfe^c)e  digaite  lea  feprasa^biMoiia  de  sa mere;  £Ua 
.£€Qi)t^,iirai«tet9ent  ks  meD^eSf  de  sanpererct  oppo»it  un 
IfU^tice  orgiieiUoia  ai|x  iostaoofaet  anx  pi:i^iBBs:  de  Carle. 
^Tliia.tlpes  opt  appear  taub  a  very.anu^ble  temper  for  a  youi^ 
Jady  >i\faer  sixteejatb  year ;  howtfver  Carle  thought  otlierw'iae^ 
j^  >|4r|^  ho^  hor  on.  bis  Irateb'  ^  vivemeot  ewii/  :The 
j^ooog  lady  copipacaces  har  first  .cormspaxieiice.  whic|i  we 
asfHrie  all  tb«  seatimmtalists  among  ^  dur  readers  witt  not  be 
ioaiKl*  ^efieieot  j|ft  the  iugiedienl.  they  most  adoodre;  after 
fUim^rl^as  ctmplaiiHs  •  ii»  .ber .  iir^ t  aod  second  letters  about 
thp  4l)io^r|aiuty  pf  ifaa  .fuMie,  .ilie  aameness  of  tbe  present, 
j^,,S^c.  $b#  ^  leogth  dJ6Covers.in  her  d^ini  letter,  that  diero 
.IS  9  v^d  ia  ber  tmiad,  whieb.  most  be  ^kd  «p  by  lining  ia 
j|oye,  4b?  .Qilly  diiSouky  is  t»  £nd  an  vLgeot  ^ortliy  of  her 
,atta^.^aott;  Uiis^  bow^ver^  she:  oooceives  slie  may  peasiUy 
JbavQ^arffe^i^  diacofered^.  i^  fia»  bad  met-^vith  un  jeuae  gen- 
jUlboiunp^ji i)ui  .aa  [urameaoiA  tm  llvre  a-1a mab,  sur kUaere 
4>^  /toU>  je  itis»isk  toaaiy  celte  coitformit^  da  nos  .goals  ^  de 
^mis  ac;tipqs«  a  ^cile  Jiolre.  alteatlon  recjgroqoe.^  fTbay  did 
'^t  bp^ev^  »ebu>.  tiUs  first  oipfwil-tiauty.  to  ^wear  an  eternal 
j^j^^b^eat*.  la  tbe  ueKt  letler.  she  deta^s.a  discovei^  she 
]^^  W^»  tbat.sbeisaol:  tfaerdaJdgbter  of  ibe^ejc-secretaue 
and  his  wife,  but  of  the  lady  in  the  veil*  This<lad|y,  it  ap- 
^efirSi  b^dAsodatiaued  ber  aooual  visits  at  Eictbal;  but  once 
J!^  exery  j^JEbaaVs^utod  fiUbfr  took  ber  ta the lowi»  of 
}:'¥^^^$^99fA  Ift  icarli^ua  li^Ika  near  tht^  tow»,  sfa^i  always 
.^^se^li^  4hi»  ftfcaoi^age  Iblbaiffii^  ber-fivitb  ber  eyes.  M 
la^tb  0^  Q^i of  tbes^ joccasiow.  tbe»  weiae  ao>  k^  tlmii 
jt^r^e,.{adies  iii.4«ils4at  !lb&  i^^usd.i^ojt^  otteof  .wkon  Usirayed 
Jtierself.by  bcar.jsmotiofis  aadenibcaGes  of  fflise;  die  ap()eared 
^wef^r  to  be  prevented  hff  the  other .  two  ladies  \\i  veils^ 
^9^\  }mm  ^  affectionate  apf>eIMicHi  of  -  daughter,  thoadi 
jarl^en  tbegirKjKhbesaad  ber  bgr  lt>^  tttle  of  sMitber^  ehe  Sd 

Th^gs>  M'jjrer  in  Ais ^stttte  of'  Ibtrocrdiiess  towardi  an  eclair- 
ji^%^miM»J^h»3ik  iuarJe  rehirned  fraterbis  tM^)8>  asid  re« 
;iii;^s|if)^,^  |e^'  imodtllt^^a^^  inlbige^  poMi!  it  will  not  b^  mueh 
^tbe,  j^twagja^'s  ciedi^durt  aldi(»igbahe  hadaayet'nMbibi 
S^e^  ^WPj  SPm^ircumstaatial.ayiUeaBe^'tbai  tbe^waa  iM  tfee 
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Oark' leaver  bda^  a  second  liiw,  end  Uid  CQfr^s{>^ild^»C|» 
l-eQ^mnieiices  as  between  »  brgtlior  and  sistjer.  D^iri^g  thi^ 
secood  separation,  Elise  pa^s  ber  a^QjUJilvi^t  to  L^figftm, 
pcevious  jfeo  wliich,  however,,  she  bad  a  daiigerows  illpe^j  ^d 
i»hen  supposed  to  b^  on  the  point  of  death>  was  visited  iii-h^ 
chamber  by  the  veiled  lady,  who  had  beea  so  nmch  agi^l^^d 
oo  a  former  oooasioa ;  notlnug  however  U*iaQ4pii^d  9t  this 
ttiternew.  in  (he  gardens  ^V  Liw^enm,  ab^  met  th^  oth^ 
two  ladies,  iu  ^veils^  who  threw  her  piicpoael}^  in  the  waj  of  th9 
dowager,  princess  of  H.  The  pctncfess,  wJko.was  eiyoyi^A 
£^e  la  thcb  gardens,  insisted  that  £lise  should  .aceompany  ,hec 
to  her  chateau^  which  slie  accc^dijagly  did.  While  shfi  Was 
at  ^palace,  the  same  Jady^  M-iio  Imdivi^tedber  during  faef 
^aess,  and  whom  she  had  &ii{ipo9ed  lo.he  htr  BH)tlh^>  maV^ 
h£ffiap|>earan^e  as  the  young  prkic^s<jof  tt«  and  stf i^yeys  £Ua« 
iwath  .^i«  joftmost  indiffereoice*  After  .a^efideeco  ^f  $Qinrfe 
Bi6Q^l|s  atdjis  chateaui  wiiene  the.reig^iing  prince,  thee  son  of 
(hji.dawager^  and  husband  of  Elise's  sup|)o^d  iM«^r  di^s^ 
the  !do  uut  cethovee  to  .the  capital .  On  her  arrival  here,  sho  U 
Minted  as  the.  counter  .d*iIc]|i9nfeUs,  and  the,  .<dd  Comte 
d'Arnheim  is  appointed  her  guardian;  in  addition  to htti: title 
]|he3s«po^  in  possessioa  d£  lifg6; estates/  boj^  k\i6  o^  inUdH- 
gsnte  she:  can  !obtsaaiof';!ihe4-ea8onx)£  th«se.chMig)Qft  isj^that 
aildsind«t^rfor'%he^.pittpos^ifaadbb6«:receikr^£roii  Vi«Mla{ 
lyid'tbough  ev^ry.  otiei^knoi^ledges  jhet  titie>.  ihe;  ptcinciMi 
dowwei)  J6  like  only  person,:  who  appeaiis  loabtf)w  viiiimdmiruif 
isi»  ^She  bad  bo;tloi^b^' Been  Ati6i[>nrt.fafi^^ 
jprkice  becomes  despem^lytlsnamotireiLaf  her;  and  wi&itbe 
jesfrtstncei  of  a  viUanoiis  tfavjouritci  ef  tbe  ^name  ofr  Z«iui«^» 
ham^  aatmeacK  nikiri^. 'to*  kisiirci  in&.succeflaU;  JSeimeride^ 
tects:Eiise'0^c0fveBfH)n|dQ»s&>9ridi  tluhmlMt  did  itttarcefits  ti) 
and'liy.  emisbaries,  'persuitfes'Jiiis  young  ^Euai^thattdtefltts 

gem^  hewevieli^  in' the  endifaJl  ofsicoess.  In,  tt^  atteaa 
time  the  tOdinted'AraheitD,  fri^tenedby  the.princeTa.d&r 
MgHiky  dnd  even  unci^rlaiu  ^htdi£t  tbey  fa^d  not  been  alreadgf 
•cedoipiished,  difckisi^  ti>  EliseithaliAlie  prinde  ki  Vet  farothtaiv'; 
(>ii|ti|a  intf^tiesf-dodUU:  persEJaiiiff' hiin;  to«deivelop'the^hiy)rten|r 
ferthetP,  -iaui  be  exac|s  fiS^v^  >  lidr  am  oath,  that  «he  M'tUliievi^r 
Uisdk>sff  enen  thus  much/Avithout  tlie  ;niost  urgent  nec^as^* 
ftlhis  necescdty  aoon  arrbms^  ^ot*  ,tfa6.  prince  iac^enaed  ab  tbt 
notderotis  obstacles  prasented^  to  his  pessioa,\at  length^fiodf 
means  ta  carry  off  ElisB'  ta  a^solitxu^  castle  in )the.€o«nti^ 
iiere '  after  ii«idiDgiintreaties.vaki,>h|B  ba4  b^an  tkujotfor 
noieace'  torihsr^  imn/^slE&;fH^ciiiikn^heip^'^ 
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not,  hf  Efise  cottlcl  not  hate  suswn^  tfaem,  b«t  immedialelf 
belie^^es  her  aMertioo.  This  ta  foe  tore  is  not  very  probable, 
bot  to  notice  one  or  a  hwidred  Mnprobabiiities  in  this  stoiy, 
%re  may  nearly  say  impossibiKties,  would  be  to  mark  but  haif 
of  tbeni*  To  relopn  to  our  sliory ;  the  repentant  prince,  to 
shew  his  brotherty  afiectiony  determines  to  marry  Elise  to 
Cfiarlesi  who  bas^  so  long  been  tbe  object  of  her'  affection. 
Tbir  hMreter  does-  tiot  take  place,  ior  on  EUae's  return  lo 
tourt,  the  younger  pnoceas,  whose  name  is  Rosanaond,  and 
who  had  she\Tn  so  mncfa  indifference  to  CKse,  mce  she  had 
tntne  to  court,  dechHres  herself  to  be  berimodier  ;.  &€  Coaste 
d'Ambeim  likewise  confesses  hiasaelf  to  be  her  father*  TUs 
fiither  and  mother  do  not  eeem  mudi  io  consult  their  dat^h** 
ler^siiapptnessy  lor  no  sooner  had  they  decfaured  tbemselm, 
than  tiiHdy  desire  her  ito  give  faer^  baud  to  the  jom^  Comtci 
d^Amhenn,  a  nephew  of  her  fadier's*  Thsa  union  she  at 
first  warmly  Mpoees,  but  sifter  hairing  read  some  papers 
whicb-contahi  the  life  of  the  princess  Rosamond,  her  mother, 
abe  sutMeiily  consents,  and  is  married  accordingly.  Here 
tlien  follows  tbe  life  of  the.pno<ess,  %vbicb  is  to  imfold  the 
mystery. 

ftosaoMnd  was  tbe  dangbter  of  a  sovereign  prince  of 
Ctefminy^  and  received  as  her  provision. tbe  investiture  nf  an 
nbbeyi  Among  her  vasaah  is  the  GomtoLjd'Amheim,  a  noUe*« 
nsmi  iof  a  mauk  character,  whom  she  names  ad  diMclor  of 
ber  domains^  Tber  princ^  joon/CaUe  in  love  vndi  die  counts 
and  the  count  soon  after  witbthe  pi-ii|cete  ^  tbis  attecbment 
•ndt  inn  secret  marriage,  widi  the  pnnty,  however,  of  Ro^ 
samond's  mnsber,  ^  :«he  birth  of  £iae.  The  bretbare^ 
Bbsamond,  wbo  was  heir  to;tfae  erovhv  having  died,  a  pdoci 
c^  the  mMWe  'of  Rodolph  becomes  tpireimaptiive'  heir ;  aud 
i^r  isany  attempts  at  refiisal,  EoaamoQd  is  ibiced>in(o  a 
marriage^rith  this  prince.  EUse  is  plaebd,  as  baa  been  beCora 
mustioned,  with  die  iioweifi>ergs,  and  the  (sdier  «l  Rosa* 
niond,  who  is  let  iuto  the  secret  of  tbe  abild*s  birlh,  procures 
Ar  it  ^om  Vkana,  a  patent  of  a  Utie  of><>o«ntesa  of  Hoben« 
feHs.  Such  n  the.  substance  of  the  papeii  pb^  in  fibae's 
Inuodabyber  mother ;.to^^liAncfa  ia] added »a ^written r^uast> 
that  she  woiiU  ibecome  thewife  of*  the  young  Comie  d'A«t 
heim,  the  nephew  of  her  father-  The  only  reason  aligned 
iB,i  tbat  as  she,  the  mother,  has  made  sucb  sacrifices  fi^  btfi- 
tnoess,  in  hermarriagiey  she  ee^fuires  notbiMd  of  beridaughteri 
but  what  she  berself  has  done  before. .  fiiise  accordiugly  as 
asanried  to.  the  young  count.  In  thftm^n  time,  while,  tbii 
nidi  riagii  III. takiajg  pturoy'  tbet  pripioe^  whwot  i^radieii  to  J£Iise^ 
fdavtblEicdia^itdiiripg  Obari^  lo  cdnrt^f'that  he>m^y  vm^f^ 
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liitn  to  his  sister.  While  he  is  there,  a  letter  arrives  from 
Bfi^e  to  Charles  detailing  her  msnriage.  Any  disappointed 
}iK>ver  may  find  a  good  store  of  ravings  to  suit  his  purpose, 
as  they  Mill  be  equally  adapted  to  any  similar  occasion.  The 
prince  procures  some  honourable  employments  for  Charles, 
Vifh6  some  time  after  had  an  accidental  interview  with  Elise 
in  the  garden  of  the  chateau*  The  yotmg  gentleman  shews 
himself  of  a  very  forgiving  temper,  and  they  parted  with  an 
agi^eement  to.  renew  their  correspondence  as  brother  and 
^stei'.  This  interview  had  not  passed  unobserved,  but  was 
detailed  to  the  husband  by  an  old  domestic.  This  did  not, 
however,  give  birtli  to  jealousy ;  the  count  was  so  persuaded 
of  his  wife's  innocence,  that  she  had  his  permission  to  see 
her  frere  du  lac,  whenever  she  pleased.  This  permission  of 
seeing  her  old  lover,  was  in  more  instances  than  one,  very 
nkely  to  give  the  count  reason  to  repent  of  his  coniideiice,  and 
the  n  equeut  descriptions  of  the  dangerous  meetings  of  these 
lovers  might  well  have  been  spared.  For  fear  there  should 
not  already  have  been  enough  of  the  tender  passion  in  these 
^  volumes,  Mr.  La-Foutaine  makes  Henriette  the  daughter  of 
the  old  chantre,  desperately  enamoured  of  her  cousin  Charles^ 
who  in  return  has  occasionally  some  ideas  of  marrying  her, 
that  he  may  divest  himself  of  his  criminal  attachment  for 
£lise.  Matters  wene  in  thiar  state  of  amctous^uspense^  whea 
by  means  of  a  Waiting  maid^  an  intrigue  of  the  young  cGUtmtV, 
with  an  Italian,  of  tlie  name  of  Clara,  is  discovert.  This 
entirely  changes  the  face  of  things ;  the  old  Comte  d*Aro- 
faeim,  the  father  of  Elise,  shocked  at  having  deprived  bis 
daughter  of  so  faithful  a  lav^  aa  Charles,  and  giveu  hef  so 
bad  a  husband  in  his  place,  procni:es  a  divorce  between  the 
parties,  and  determines  to  make  amends  for  his  former  error,, 
by  coflsenthig  himself  to  the  union  of  his  dai^ter,  and  her 
frere  de  hit*  \it  reviewera  too  realty  sympathised  with  die 
0I4  count,  and  after  having  seen  these  two  young  peo|ila 
ready  to  die  for  each  other,  first  as  brother  and  aistcir,  &e- 
condfy,  with  a  species  of  platonic  attachmeo^  which  thry^theoL- 
^selves  scarcely  knew  how  to  defiiie,  while  they  were  doubtfal  as 
to  their  relationship ;  and  lastly,  as  most  constant  and  ardeal 
lovers,  even  in  despite  of  the  nuuriage  of  the  lady  to  alUrd 
person,  we  were  in  hopes,  we  say,  that  after  they  had  suffeaed 
so  severe  a  probation,  there  would  have  been  no  just  reaaon, 
why  they  should  not  have  become  man  and  wife,  and  jogg'd 
on  quietly  like  their  neiglibotum.  But  no  such  thing  \  £iise^ 
bearing  that  poor  Henriette  was  quite  au  desespoir  at  the 
probability  ot  losing  her  cpusin,  resoUes  to  mak^a  grand 
effort  of  virtue  and  sdf-dciuali  anct  having  herself  xefiiaed  t<i 
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Cccome  again  a  wife,  she  persuades  Charles  (who  is  (he  most 
lion-descript^  non-entity  of  a  character  that. ever  >vas  dreamed 
of  by  a  nov^hst),  to  marry  his  despairing  cousin ;  and  by. 
falling  into  Macheath*s  sentiments^  *  how  happy  could  I  be 
\Vitb  either/  he  puts  an  end  to  this  tragicomedy.  (Jenriette 
recovers  of  <;oursc  from  her  illness  instantaneously^  and  is  glad 
to  ohtam  a  husband^  tliough  not  iinder  very  cooxplimentary 
circumstances. 

Mr.  La-Fontaine  has  spun  out  his  story,  which,  if  curtailed, 
IS  not  a  very  bad  one,  to  an  unreasonable  leni^th.  The  rascally 

Sharacter  of  Ze'urier  is  by  no  means  ill  drawn,  and  Elise  * 
escription  of  the  cold  formality  and  ennui  of  a  court  is 
natuml  and  vi'elt  imagined.  Bu|t  why  this  author  should 
marry  his  heroine  to  the  Comte  d'Arnlieim.  fbr  which  there  b 
ne  onb  reason,  while  iliere  are  a  thousano  against  it,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  it.  His  reason  probably  was  a  wish  to  work  his 
way  through  a  fourth  volun^e.  We  should  add,  that  this 
hovel  IS  not  a  work  which  we  should  ,recominend  as  an  eligible 
cine  for  the  French  teacher  to  introduce  into  a  boarding 
school  Tov  young  ladies. 


DiGESt   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE 
FOR  th6  Last  fouu  months* 

HISTORY. 

THE  Histovy  of  Brlizil,  which  fciasbeenproklticedbytfcfeprd- 
Rfic  pfen  of  Mr.  %]rfithey>  is  very  ci^itubte  16  fes  talents  for  his- 
torical composition.  It  cort Wrina  many  inte^ithig  6ettilb ;  sWd 
though  Mri  Soulfaey  i^a  poet  of  a  siipertor  tast,  yetheapbM!! 
.  to  i^ave  scrttp^toUsly  avoided  any  fiction  in  bis  relation  of  nicts;^ 
indto  have  proved,  that  4f  ptoelry  be  as  h*9  been  ^On^tilito 
laid,  llie  *  wine  of  devils/  it  has  not  sO  far  ijhed  its  iftto^neilAng 
fum^s  over  his  brain  is  to  rehdet  hiinirtsetiVible  to  tb^shlfple 
charms  df  htstorical  truth.  The  qualities  Of  ttiinbtfe  iicc^nracy> 
laborious  resfearch,  and  plodding  diligence,  which  are  in  rio 
imiatt  degree  recjuisiteftian  historian,  are  sdd6m  fotind  &  i^oet. 
©nt  they  do  appear  tO  belong  to  Mr.  Soulhey  along  ^h  sbrfie 
portten  of  the  lA^h^r  facility  of  d  discriminating  ahd  feftcictivo 
inteUeet,  Vihich  cdii  delect  fals^ehood  ^heli  artayed  in  th^ 
jarb  of  truths  \\hlch  can  dist'rogtiisb  bct^e^  the  real  ttod  ih^ 
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ostensible  motives  of  human  conduct,  which  knows  how  to 
reject  the  rubbish  of  superfluous  circumstances,  to  retairt 
only  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  distinct  features  of 
events,  and  to  form  a  luminous'and  consistent  narrative.,  '  Tlie 
State  Papers  aiKl  Letters  o(  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight  Ban? 
neret/  of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account  and  nu- 
merous  specimens  in  the  present  volume,  constitute  a  valuably 
addition  to  our  histot  ical  collections  respecting  the  reigns  oF 
Henry.  VIII,  of  Edward  VI.  of  Blizabeth  ^nd  of  her  unfor- 
tunate rival,  Mary  Oueen  of  Scots.  Some  parts  of  these 
Splendid'  volumes  are  very  amusing,  and  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  temper  and  manners  of  the  times.  Some  of  tli^ 
details  in  Sadlfer's  serej'al  embassies  to  Scotland,  in  the  account 
of  Westmorland's  rebellion,  and  in  the  letters  respefctihg  the 
Scottish  queen,  will  be  perused  With  considerable  interest. 
I^he  volumes  themselves  appear  to  be  carelessly  prirttfed;  and 
those  pei'sons  who  copied  the  original  MS.  Iiave  made  si 
•trange  medley  of  tlie  ancient  and  modem  oithographjr* 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Tfie  new  edition  of  Prince's  '  Worthies  of  Devon,'  baa 
been  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  number  for  November. 
We  expressed  our  regret  that  the  editor  did  not  re-arrange 
or  modify  the  whole  work.  He  might  have  rendered  the  bio- 
graphical history  of  the  county  mach  tnore  complete  thau  it 
was  left  by  Prince,  who  indulged  his  caprice  or  his  pique  in 
omitting  many  distinguished  naipef,  which  deserve  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  worthies  of  Devon.  ITie  great  and  exalted 
characters,  whether  in  arts  or  arms,  which  particular  pTacea, 
bw9t  produced,  may  bo  reckoned  among  the  most  inteHrotkig 
material,  oH  which  the  county-historian  can  exeretse  his  pen. 
Frotn  the  naturai  association  of  ideas,  such  memoirs  wilt  alw^i 
add  a  charm  to  ^  description  of  the  most  retired  andlotieljr 
hslmlet,  in  which  the  soldier,  the  8tatesmaQ>  the  moralist,  th^ 
philosopHef,  or  the  poet  of  eminence  has  bvedor  died.  ManJ 
will  foe  excited  to  visit  th^^pot  from  that  feeling  of  veneratbA 
which  v^ill  always  attach  itself  to  the  familiar  haunts  of  the 
great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  days  long  {)ass<^d.  We  should 
therefore  liave  no  objection  to  see  a  series  of  county-historiea 
detoled  exclusively  to  biographical  details  of  die  learning,  the 
geitihis,  and  virtue  which  every  particular  county  has  at  ad^ 
period  producied,  or  with  only  such  descriptions  of  pi^c^, 
buildings,  8lc.  as  are  particularly  connected  with  tiie  life  of 
Mie  iodividuar.  But,  in  such  a  work,  no  name  Of  aDynote, 
MBi  of  whom  any  irrfbf mation  could  be  obtained,  should  hk 
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omhtedt  %%  iii  the  topograptiical  history  of  a  county,  do  on^ 
paritth  should  be  passed  x>ver  in   total  silence^     If  the    late, 
editor  of  Prince's  Worthies  had  taken-  the  cft-ciiit  of    tbt^ 
country  and  stopped  at  every  place  in  his  way,  which  had  been 
distinguished  hjr   the  birlb  of  any  memorable  character^    fie 
would  have  formed  a  new  work  on  the  basis  of  Prince*s  inate^ 
iriak,  but  of  greater  extent,  superior  arrangement^  of  more 
durable  valiie  and  more  general  interest. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

In  bis  valuable  and  splendid  work,  entitled  '  Remarks-  tMT 
'Several  parts  of   Turkey,'  iir.  Hamilton  has  considerablj 
PM^nieuted  or  corrected  the  mass  of  information  of  which  w^ 
were  in  possession  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  Upper 
Egypt.    Tiie  researches  of  Mr.  Hamilton  need  not  shrank 
fiom  a  comparison  with  those  of  Denon  or  any  of  the  French 
Savans;  and  we  believe  that  impartiality  wilLascribe  to  Mr.. 
H.  tl^e  merit  of  equal  judgment  and  superior  fidelity.     Mr. 
Walton*s  present  state  of  the  Spanish^  colonies  is  a  hasty  work, 
but    contains    some    interesting    particulars.     Dr.   Clarke's 
travels  are  written  i»  a  spirit,  of  antipathy  to.  Russia  and  to 
Russians,  which  we  cannot  approve,  and  which  has  occasionr 
ally  led  the  lively  author  into  misrepresentations  and  mistakes* 
Tliis  feeling,  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  makes  a  coo* 
siderable  deduction  from  the  merit  of  this  ag)*eeable  per* 
fbrmance. 

POLITICS. 

Earl  Grey^s  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation^  on  which  we 
expatiated  at  some  length  in  our  jourotd  for  October,  is  a 
luminous  exposition  of  the  true  policy  of  this  country  in  the 
{Mresent  crisis,  and  of  those,  measures  aiid'  principle^,  to  a  r^d 
adberence  to  which  we  can  alone  look  for  national  security 
and  independence.  Vigilant  ec9iK>my  and  equitable  reform, 
the  most  frugal  disposition  of  the  public  money,  with  the  d6- 
t^tion  and  punishment  of  every  species  of  peculation,  cota- 
-bined  with  tlie  sober  and  cautious,  but  vigorous  and  effec- 
tual repair  of  those  parts  of  the  constitution  which  have  he- 
Come  rotten  or  feeble  from  the  silent  agency  of  corruption  or 
of  time,  are  essential  articles  in  the  politica^l  creed  of  that 

farty  to  which  £arl  Grey  belongs;  and  while  bis  lordship  and  . 
is  friends  continue  fo  espouse  these  principles,,  and  spare  no 
pains  U>  x^arry  them  into  effect,  we  tbiqk  that  they  deserve, 
and  we  sincerely  pray  that  they  may  obtain^  the  support  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people.    The  tfausl^tkni  of  tib  Jd 
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Tsfng  Leu  ie«j  by  Sir  George  Suuntooy  \nll  contribulq  (9 
dissipajte^that  Mind  admiration  ^ith  whiqh  Igi^jorance  and 
Prejuoice^  ei\Ii$ted  under  tKe  banners  of  a  sceptical  pHiloMQ- 
phy^%2tyS  sometimes  regarded  the  unknown  or  exagirerat^d 
wisdom  of  the  Chinese.  Tlie  laws  of.  a  natiorij  anri  p^ri't- 
culai-ry  thdse^  which  more  immediately  coWerii  the  security  of 
life  and.propei;ty,  may  be  considered  as  no  erring  nQr'mcoiii- 
pTete  criteripii  ofr  its  knowledge  and  civifizs^tion*  If  we  view 
,Uie  penal  co«Je  of  China  in  ihis'tight,  we  cannot  pny  any  hig]i 
compliments  to  the  enlarged  minds  or  expanded  bear (^  o|.  &e 
Chinese.  Their  penal  cod^  exhibits  nonia  of  -  thosa  niarks  qf 
.superiQrilhimination^  either  mprj^l.or^ intellectual,  which. lli^ 
^bave^'metime?  been  supposed  to  possess.  .Tlic  inujafdriji 
.and  coi;iplex  regulations  of  their  criminal  cpdcj  s^tm  rather 
,to  be 'dictated  by  .the  caprice  of  despotism,  than  b3"aiiy  §xed 
and  definite  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  of  a 
rational  and  philanthropic  legislator/'  Specific  taws  aod  fip- 
propriate  punishments  are  good  things;  but  of  how  mucli 
good  are  &'ey"lik^ly  to  be,  wKeny'&Mteatf  0/  beutg  deAli^ 
from  the  general  and  iminul^bie  principles  of  reason  and 
equity,  they  originate  iti  whim  and  accid^nti  or  iu  absurd  pre- 
judice^ and  in  a  Jjolicy,  the  object  of  which  in  toeterhiz^^a 
clHSsification  of  society,  the  moat  unfavourable  to  human  im- 
provement^ which  was  ever  devised  or  can  possibly  be  con* 
ceived?  In  short,  what  exalted  idea  can  we  form  pf  ii 
people,  whose  notions  of  right  and  wrong;  are,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  our  review,  measured  by  a  precise  number 
of  blows  to  be  inflicted  with,  a  piece  of  bamboo  of.  a 
,  precise  length,  breadth^  and  weight?  tu  their  anxioiis  sciu- 
piilosiij  to  suU  the  punisiiment  to  the  oflFenqe,  the  Chinese 
seem  often  to  confoiindall  ideas  of  morjl  prbpoition,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  can  alone  reconcile  a  thinking  mind  to  the 
infliction  of  pumsh|nenti  Their  cod^  shows  how  vain  and 
fallacious  muist  be  ,«the  attempt  to  delerinine  before  hand^  and 
with  a  sort  of  ciswiaticat  nicety  the  varying  shades  of  ^iltln 
the  perpetration  of  the  same  offence^  accwdlng  to  tlie^  inilj^ 
divi^rtdty,pf  circurastancca.  .  \', 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  hip  pamphlet  res  pec  iing  the  depretif\tj(on 
of  our  currency,  has  very  pmpicuously  and  ably  discussed  a 
questii^n  of  vital  iniporlaucQ  to  our,  national  prdspentyaiid 
happiness.  To  soBie  persoife  it  may  seem  a  m^Utet  of  Utl|e 
_  moment  whether  our  circulating  tnediuai  consist  of  pieces  of 
paper  or  of  tiie  precious  metals;  but^  whtii  the  raischie/pf 
an  exclusive  paper  medium  comes  to  be  traced  to  its  uttimate 
and  certain  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  teem  with  mi  aery  and 
coufosion,  wiih  bankruptcy  and  despair.     For  a  tyne  coi|i- 
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94^         mg^oy-tnim^siimi^ 

t^er09  ikd  i^idultur^  tilajr  nektti  toflbutikh  tiddler  ttoilnAiT- 
(bttt€i  but  thh  ^p(>earat)ce  Will  b^  found  ddutiini  ati^  traui{- 
iory.  A  few  individuals  will  l^^ilriched,  but  tbfe  JMi^  bo4Jhr 
of  the  p6oph  will  be  iitibciveri'sbed,  i^^  i\^  |>er86iii^  of  fixed 
.  itieoiries  will  feel  the 'eilhpctd  in  &  ra))id  ineHsai»e  of  ibtir  kk- 
jtolcet;  and  li^  consequent  abri<%medt  of  tbelir  eoilifbii^. 
llie  J^esitilence  itself  could  Wdly  be  mol^iBtklto  }^  ^fOV- 
inetiti  of  fttcfa  periot^  tbaii  M  niicodtroUed  add  dsiiimted 
is^iia  ofbaper  mohey.  The  restrittibn  6n  tlie  <5asb  pAytineifta 
of  the  Bank,  hat  in  itii  tendi^ncie^  and  efeetiii  left  the  indttltr^ 
the  wealthy  and  indeed  the  feubsUtenc'e  of  ^e  mdst  estittlame 
part  of  the  comnantiity  at  the  tnfercjr  of  a  host  of  hiVettdiiiii 
Ispectjiators.  Every  person  who  endeaVooirs  to  ojped  the  ii^ 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  ruibouii  eonsequencea  6f  ikk  i^ir^Mk^ 
paper  system^  deterves  the  thanks  of  the  pubRc;  aha  Ib"^  n'o 
in  an  are  those  thanks  inbr^  deserted  it)  thik  respe^i^t  dum  liy 
\  Mr.  Huskisson.  '  ' 

FHILOSOPHY;    ttOIuyL,   I>tiY»CAL,  AND  METAPfCif. 

«eAL, 

"  tn  addition  to  the  papers  ji^  part  tl.  Of  the  Pfitt60i|Ki^ 
Transactions  which  we  nhetitioned  in  6ur  last .di^y^  WblM^^ 
to  notice  Mr.  Allen's  cxperiraents  oh  respiratioh^  ^hidi  Vm^t 
great  honour  on  bis  skill  and  accuracy. ,  Mtfch  intei^lig 
matter  is  contained  in  Dr.  Henrv>e)t^rfteents*ofaafflfW<Wrtfc. 
yi  r.  Davy  has  evinced  his  tisual  ^eniti^  mH  kdiuiiy  ih  lb 
^  new  analytical  researches  oil  theltetuVeof  iifMki^Bi^* 
Mr«  Burdon  has  discovered  much  reittectibn  in  his  'Hmerilila 
for  thinking/  He  ha^  impiighed  ijM^  joints  df  |^etietU 
belief,  but  not  in  a  manner  which  we  tliink  TTkeTy  to  male 
many  converts,  or  to  shake  that  hope  of  futurity  which  is  a 
source  of  so  much  solace  under  the  preiaure  of  present  ilFs. 
The  author  appears  to  be  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth,  Wn6, 
ts  such,  we  respect  himj  though  we  differ  from  him  in  st- 

'  >eral  points  of  pritaiiafy  magnftiide  and  iniport^ce.  _  Wn 
fipwater'^s  essay  ohelectnci^/cdntkins  a  v^ry  clear  descriptidn 
of  the  most  common  and  femiliaf  experiments,  but  we  can- 
not bestow  on  it  any  higher  praise;  and  this  he  must  be  con- 
tented to  share  with  Vanbtis  6ther  elementary  writers  ih  the 
same  department  of  philosopl^.  Mr.  Vigors  s  '  inqniiy  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  poetic  licence/  in  an  able  perform* 
ance-  The  precepts .  of  eritidttftj  when  just  aad  p^ac^- 
cablej  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  philfc- 
tophyjand  with  thd  constitution  oY  tile  buman  mind.  Vbdie 
is  yet  great  room  for  improvement  h  works  of  phttotophic*al 
crificlam^  ,    . 
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In  our  review  of  Dr.  Harrison'j '  Aahkess  id  the  LiiIoqIik 
sbire  Benevolent  Medical  Society/  we  have  given  our  opi* 
Dions  at  length  on  a  plan  6f^  ihtfmal  reform,  \yhich  has  been 
f^k^ledhy  this  gentleman  and  his  friends,  but  which  appears 
^o  o;:iginate  in  very  narrow  aiid  iUlberat  l^iews,  and  to  prQiiiise 
DO  beneficial  result.  These  self-constituted  reformers  seeni 
actuated  .bjr  a  «elfisb  and  monopolizing  spirit;  and  if  tbey 
,sua;eeded  in  suppressing  one  ^peci^s  of  quackery,  it  wOifl(^ 
.we  fear,  be  oqly  to  introduce  one  more  lucrative  to  (&^* 
selves,  but  more  pernicious  to  society.  We  w6re  very  sor?^ 
.  to  find  Dr.  E.  Q.  Jones  undertaking  the  very  (fisrepiitabU 
task  of  puffing  a  quaric  medicine  called  the  *eau  medicinale,' 
which  is  said  to  be  actually  prohibited  at  Paris,  because  it 
faa^  been  found  to  pi'odue^  iuiden  deaths!  Y^lBit  is*^he 
ifiedietnb  Which  we  have  iatiel^  b^  knporting  iH  \fi\r§6  qu^nEH 
tittes  from  our  most  ihvieterate  eti^my,  imil  fol^  th^  Mto  of 
wfaifcha  depAif  as  it  is  irfFecfedly  tsilled,  has  been  estiaMidied 
'tt^  1^.  JamesV^tt-eet.  It  wouM  b^dfffidilt  to  say  ^ieh  is  th^ 
•phst  *|>r^a1ent  dis^racteiistic  of  thii^  g;reat  iiietroikdb,  eti» 
AAVtj  or  imposture.     With  re^^t  to  Hiie  dup68  huhI  ite 

•  ^e^ts  in  the  th^dic^l  art>  diey  ^eeVitt  veiy  tdWK^y  t6  sh^^ 
"l^ndt;  md  peirhaps,  in  pfaysic,  as  Well  iA  in  divttik^,  ths 
'number  of  thOde  will  d^ays  b^  great,  who  will  sttldioosfy 
'^Vbict  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  be<5iiu8e  they  frsd  a  comfort 
'%i  beitog  deceived. 

I^OETRY. 

The  ttiaid  of  Renmore  is  a  litely  i^nd  good  natured  satire 
'\6n  fditohic  love.  'The  botes,  which  are  a  burlesque  on  that 
'IM^eole^of  eompositioD,  are  written  viridi  couftiderable  |>lea* 
'l4rttry  and  toimaiion.    1^  bis  tranilafion  of  the  Od^  of 

f^itidar,  Mr.  Oirdlestone  ha|  filted  op  a  ehajtm  in  the  book* 
'^as^,  w4iich  has  le^'  been  left  vacant,  and  in  a  maimer  very  ^ 

ek'effiliAle  to  hb  Iieailnilg,  hb  talents,  and  hiii  taste.  Mr. 
'^  ^ohtgomer/s  poem  of  the  West  Indies  eontains  various 
'  t>eaittii$s,  but  deformlid  by  numerous  instttnc^s  of  tawdiry 
'-  tditfe^  aod  mmseatfa^  liffl^tatio^.    In  tb^  Oxford  Ld^  Prize 

'Fo^tns,  Which  we  #el^  ghMi  to  Mfe  pttbliibed,  wenbtided 

*  ^h  mttdh  Mi^itettbti  Oie  *  Aub  Me<tetidi/  of  Jackson ;  tfie 
"Pttntt  Mig^QSi*^  of  Abb6t;  tbe'tlsEkclriiil^'  of  Lord 
^Qredville ;  the  Md  momm  Jacobi  Cock/  of  Marquis  Wei- 

leU^;  tlie  '  Ars   GhcHioe^  of  Vaugfian *,  ^ «  Maria  Soo- 
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548  1%^  of  English  Uteraiure* 

torum  Regina/ of  Richardson;  the  '  Religio  Bramae/af 
Mr.  Conybeare,  &c.  Mr.  Chahners's  edition  of  the  Ei^lish 
t'oets,  in  21  vols.  lar|e  8vo.  is  a  work  of  which  the  merit  is 
not  equal  to  the  aiagnitude. 

NOVELS. 

"The  OflBcerls  Daughter  b  one  of  those  talcs  which  afford 
amusenfieqt  by  detailing  the  various  incidentM  which  occur  in 
life,  without  any  mixture  of  the  marvellpus.  Miss  Palmer*s 

*  Daughters  of  Isenberg/  is  a  well  written  and  not  uninterest- 
ing romance.  The  ^  Reformist/  is  a  sensible  and  sprigbtlj 
performance,  and  exhibits  a  very  faithful  portraiture  <^  the 
iaintship  of  a'  certain  denomination  of  religionists. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  '  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Missionary  society/ 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  is.i^ry  creditable  to  his  philanthropy,  and 
places  the  humanity  unA  disinterestedness  of  the  directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  in  a  very    striking^  point  of  view. 

*  The  description  of  .  Britain  translated  from  Richard  of 
Cirencester/  will  be  a  yiseful  work  to  the  studeiit  of  thie 
former  topography  and  history  of  this  island.  Mr.  Higbmorefs- 
'  Pietas  liondinensis/  contains  a  very  succinct,  perspicuous^ 
and  interesting  account  of  all  the  public  charities  in  the  me- 
tropolis. This  publication  gives  an  agreeable  picture  of  the 
Benevolence^  ,wbicb  seems  ^  diffpsed  .  through  every  class  of 
society  in  this  wealthy  capital.  The  speeches  of  toe  Mw* 
Thomas  £rskine>  now  Lord  Erskine^  which  have  been  re- ' 
published  by  .Mr.  Ridgvyay^  contain  some  splendid  specimens 
of  his  admirable  eloquence,  and  they  ar^  connected  with  sub- 
jects of  great  national  impqrtanc^e.  When  ^he  tii|te  affiveSi 
m  which  the  history  of  t)ie/preseq^  rejgn»  c^n'bejnipfi^iflUy 
written,  the  name  t>f  Erskine  wil).  npt^fait  t<^  reqeii[e  honour- 
able mention  among. :that,!^m^U  (nit  firm  phalanx  <)f.  patriots, 
to  whose  strenuous  exertipps^in.s^  p^iod  of  iiatioiial  fre^^ 
we  are  indebted  for  our  preservation. fro^  the  grasp  of  ^hi- 

.  trary  power.  The  liberty  of  the  press  h^s  been  called  t|;ie 
palladium  of  the  constitution; 'but  by  whom  was  this  pdb- 
pium  ever  more  vigorously.;  ^r  more  successfully  def^j^u)^ 
than  by  tih^  present  .I^rd  .jEi^kine  .when^an  ady^Qarte  jitj^e 

'v  bar  ?-  Sir,  Wra.  JQmn^xi^of^^  ^ip4  Mr.  R.,Wutpol^,  have  <$i- 
played  a  very  cdmm'etMJ^le.i^are  of  eruditipc^in^eir  arc^ 
ologicaland  philologicaldissertations^entitl^  H^ci4^UM^i|sia. 
Mr.  Opie's  lectures  on  painting,  whicfi  have  been  publi^ied 
by  Wf  widow,  exhibit  striking  proofs  9f  originaUtyaod  geiito. 
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.Freufrh  faction  in  Scotland,  aiiJ 
"the  gToifttne  dislike  to  the  idea  of 

'  an  Engl  is  b  sofrerfelgoiy,  l74.  Ar* 
rlTai  oi  Knox  in  Scotland*  1*15* 
Economy  of  Elizabeth,  178.  IM* 
Mn  from  queen  EUzabetfi  a^ 
.Cecil,  respecting*  tfti^Urt,ef1tv(l* 
land,  |d7..  TVeacbery  of 'Slr'flb* 
b^rt  Cdhsfktt)^,  lire.  tdgH^^. 
lies  at  Fairnibirstj)  271.  Acq^Dt 
of  Mary,  ^ireen.  b!  Scob,'  t7?« 
Letter  from  Sif  Kii^Mt  ib  fii* 
aabetb,  requesting  hb  discharge 

^. hf.    '    '•'        .'■  ;2ao 
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j&ripMe  ^^qd^tejpfty,  in  tm  fntts, 
» ■  ■•*•'■  444 

Secwi  bi^taiy  of  t^ke  ealxikyklqf  B^ 
.    uapaitfe,  |fdift  iG^Oldsdiitlk,        * 
Sanction.  biiiUob  tlbe  ildif|fektto 

Select  discourses  from  emiseBt  di- 
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Transactions    in  Sierra  Leone^  ae- 
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Turkey,  Hamilton's  remarks  on  ae* 
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